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FOREWORD 

The present volume of the Bulletin, which is the fifth of its series, is 
intended to commemorate the connection of the late Prof. Dr. V, S. 
Sukthankar with the Deccan College Postgraduate and Research 
Institute. He was a member of the College Reorganisation 
Committee and of the first Council of Management of the Institute ; he 
was also the man who made the publication of the Bulletin even during 
the first year of the life of the Institute possible. In complying with the 
request of the Editors to contribute a Foreword to the volume, I may 
at the very outset, remark that the hopes- expressed in the Foreword to 
the first volume written by my predecessor in office have been largely 
fulfilled during the last five years, and the Bulletin has now established 
itself as an important research publication in this country, giving in 
a short compass the nature and amount of research undertaken by the 
Institute. 

It is not necessary for me here to deal with the scholarly achievements 
of the late Dr. Sukthankar. These are well known. They have inspired 
the present volume, as they also inspired much of the research work 
undertaken by the Institute. The fact that the Sukthankar Memorial 
Edition Committee, organised in Poona, is bringing out a complete 
edition of all his published writings in two volumes is in itself the best 
proof of the esteem in which he was'held, and also of the universal sense of 
loss caused by his sudden and unexpected demise to the world of scholar- 
ship. That the present volume was conceived and completed within 
less than a year is an indication of the inspiration and enthusiasm which 
he had communicated to the staff and students of this Institute ; 
and it is a matter for congratulation that this Institute is the first among 
the Institutes of its kind to pay its tribute to his work in this 
concrete form. 

The chief merit of the present volume lies in the fact that the 
contributions are all connected with the study of the Great Epic of India, 
of which the first critical edition was almost half completed under the 
general editorship of Dr. Sukthankar. In his statement regarding 
the progress of the critical edition read by the General Editor on 6th July 
1940, Dr. Sukthankar had referred to many other subsidiary undertakings 
mo-j Bk Y 62 1 
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carried out by different scholars, in different places, to some extent 
independently of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, and also to 
several other studies of minor importance arising out of the critical 
edition. If he were alive today he would have rejoiced to see a volume 
like this, one of the many fruits of his colossal work on the great Epic to 
which he devoted, with a singleness of purpose and with unrivalled 
mastery, more than seventeen years of his life. It is, therefore, in the 
fitness of things that the present volume of studies should be offered as 
a tribute to the memory of this great scholar, the highest possible tribute 
that any Institute can offer. 

To those connected with the management of the Institute there is still 
another aspect wlvch appears significant. The principal object of the 
Institute is the cond-ict of co-ordinated research projects by the staff and 
students of the various departments. This Memorial Volume of the 
Bulletin was planned towards the close of January 1943 and executed 
within a year, the only condition being that all contributions must have 
some bearing on the critical edition. That the entire plan should have 
been co-ordinated and successfully concluded, maintaining the high level 
of scholarship that was expected from all the members of the staff, in 
addition to the normal research projects which had already been planned 
and put into execution, is proof that the work of the Institute is 
progressing rapidly in the right direction. It is to be hoped that this 
first co-operative project will bear fruit in wider fields and establish 

a unique tradition associated with the name of the Institute. 

■ 

In conclusion I wish to congratulate the contributors on the 
excellence of their papers, and the Editors of this Volume, Drs. V. M. 
Apte and H. D. Sankalia, for the efficient manner i n which they have 
completed their task. 


Bombay : 

3rd November 1943. 


B. J. Wadia. 



Avant-propos 

When on 21st January 1943, Death laid its icy hand on the mortal 
frame 6f Dr. V. S. SuKTHANKAR, not only did his family suffer a sad 
bereavement, not only did Research Institutes like the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and the Deccan College Postgraduate and 
Research Institute in his home province lose ‘ a guide, philosopher and 
friend ’ but Indian scholarship also was shocked by the passing away 
of a ‘ Critical Editor ’ whose labours helped to raise its international 
status, and the world mourned the disappearance of an Indologist of 
almost ‘ Epic ’ fame. Well might one reproach Remorseless Fate (in 
the words of the great Kalidasa) : ‘ In snatching him away, what, 
indeed, hast thou not robbed us of ?’ 

Karuna-vimukhena mrltjuna harata lam vada him . a no hxlanx . 

But moping did nobody any good and the tears of the dear ones but 
injure the preta : 

Siajanasru kildtisafnlaiam dahati prclam iti pracaltfalj. 

Death should have no sting for the true philosopher whose duty on such 
occasions is to concentrate his attention on the preservation of the 
“ Famebody ” (yasah-sarira) which Illustrious Ones like SuKTHANKAR 
leave behind them. It was in this spirit that, at the Condolence 
Meeting held on 23rd January 1 943, the following resolution was placed 
on record : 

The sudden and tragic demise on 21st January 1943 of D#. V. S. SUKTHANKAR has removed 
a figure of international reputation from the world of scholars. The loss is almost irreparable 
and particularly so to India, as it was the Critical Edition of the Mahabhurata on which he was 
engaged for the last 17 years and which he had made his life-work which helped to put India on 
the map of the scholarly world. He was conrected m one capacity or another with several 
learned Societies, Academies and Research Institutions in Europe, America and India— he 
was incidentally the second Indian to be elected Honorary Member by the American 
Oriental Society — but with the Deccan College Post-graduate and Research Institute 
he was closely connected in more capacities than one, as Member of the Reorganization Committee, 
Member of the first Council of Management and the Committee of Direction. 

The Staff of this Institute have, therefore, decided to pay their humble tribute to the memory 
of the departed Savant by bringing out the fifth volume of its Bulletin as a Memorial Volume 
in his honour on the first anniversary of his death. 
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At the instance of the Director who moved the above resolution, the 
undersigned agreed to edit this Volume, which, in the fitness of things 
should be devoted mainly to Mahabharata Studies. The reasons for this 
thematic uniformity should be obvious. It is true that Dr. SuKTHANKAR 
was a versatile Indologist. He had all the natural gifts and acquired 
attainments which enabled him to excurse into and dominate many 
fields of research and he adorned whatever he touched. He gave ample 
evidence, for example, of his special aptitude and training in philology 
and linguistics which continued to be his favourite subjects until 
he switched on to the Mahabharata. His inquiring gaze was also directed 
to special objectives in the field of palaeography, epigraphy, archaeology 
and Sanskrit literature — objectives which he held with a masterly eye. 
Nevertheless, it must be said that it was a wise Providence that decreed 
on August 4, 1925, that thereafter his life be dedicated to the organization 
of that great project of national — nay, international — importance, namely 
the preparation of a Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, the solid 
foundations whereof were laid by the publication of the completed 
Adiparvan with the Prolegomena, which was hailed by WlNTERNlTZ 
in 1934 as * the most important event in the history of Sanskrit philo- 
logy since the publication of Max Muller’s edition of the RgVeda with 
Sayanas Commentary.” There were certain qualities that pre- 
eminently fitted him for this great undertaking, such as his passion for 
the application of scientific methods, his objectivity of approach, critical 
acumen, attention to details, precision and economy of words, his 
punctiliousness about the typography and get-up of a book and his fasti- 
diousness about its correct printing and proper appearance generally. 
It is again significant that he made his debut in research in 1914 with 
a Doctorate dissertation, connected with a Critical Edition of &akata- 
yana s Grammar (1.1) with the Commentary Ciniamani and that the 
Master who initiated him into the science of text-criticism was Prof* 
Heinrich Luders who declared, with reference to the completed Adiparvan 
in 1933, that though the number of his pupils was legion, not one had 
such brilliant work to his credit. The Mahabharata work to which he 
dedicated the last 17 ripe years of his life may therefore be said to be his life- 
work . His single-minded devotion and complete identification with this 
task can be gauged by the well-known fact that though he lived all these 
years in Poona, he was almost unknown to the social circles of that city* 
To conclude, then, his magnum opus was his work on the Critical 



Edition of the Great Epic, including the series of papers such as Epic 
Studies, Epic Questions and the like in which he examined in great detail 
various related problems. 

Arrangements have now been made at the Bhandirkar Oriental Research 
Institute to carry on the work of the Critical Edition where he left it, 
and we have no doubt that the hope expressed by Dr. SuKTHANKAR in 
his last public utterance in Poona on 5th January 1943 will be fulfilled. 
But the title : ‘ A Three-Dimensional View of the Great Epic \ of the 
lectures he was delivering before the University of Bombay in the 
beginning of 1943, and in the midst of which he died, was very significant 
and shows that the corpus of the Mahabharata was not his only interest 
though he found very little time for anything else till then, and that he 
was proposing to take up (in what leisure he could spare) the work of 
higher text-criticism or the task of interpreting the soul of the Epic 
also. 

It is here that scholars all the world over can step in and continue his 
good work. It is our earnest hope, therefore, that students of Sanskrit 
literature, linguisticians, archaeologists, historians, sociologists and 
philosophers will continue to exploit the firm material presented by the 
Critical Edition of the Great Epic with all the greater enthusiasm now, 
since they are no longer exposed to the risk of having to base their 
conclusions on the shifting sands of any uncritical and multiple text 
of the Mahabharata. 

The present Memorial Volume is a modest attempt in this direction as 
will be seen from an analysis of it*s contents : they cover a few aspects of 
the lower and some aspects of the higher text-criticism of the Great 
Epic. Readers will find, for example, a statistical and critical study of 
some literary and linguistic material (comprised in the constituted text 
of the Critical Edition and the variants recorded in the critical apparatus), 
descriptive and paleographic notes on some manuscripts (new and old), 
general studies of the sociological, iconographical, mythological, philo^ 
sophical and geographical data in the Great Epic, literary surveys 
illustrative of the influence of the Mahabharata on post-epical literature 
as evidenced by citations from and summaries of the work ; and finally 
accounts of some early Persian and Arabic versions of the Great Epic* 
revealing the catholicity of Islamic Culture which interested itself in 
the literary heritage of India long before the Muslims came into direct 
physical contact with the country after its invasion • 
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Now to the pleasant task of acknowledging the help rendered in the 
preparation of this Memorial Volume. The Authorities of the Bhan- 
darkar Institute have laid us under deep obligation by allowing us to 
include the very valuable article by Professor Edgerton of Yale 
University, which was to form part originally of his Introduction to the 
Sabhaparvan critically edited by him. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, the present 
General Editor, deserves our thanks for kindly giving us in advance the 
printed formes of Sabha for consultation. 

Our grateful thanks are due to Mr. B. J. Wadia, the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Bombay and the Chairman of our Council of 
Management, for sparing time from the all-too crowded routine of 
a strenuous life to write a graceful Foreword, and to Dr. S. M. Katre, 
the Director, for facilitating* our editorial work in all its 
stages by his unfailing help and co-operation. The ready response 
of the various contributors considerably lightened our task and 
it is to their enthusiasm and hard work that we owe the timely 
and appropriate publication of the Volume today, the first 
anniversary of Dr. Sukthankar’s death. The burden of our editorial 
duties was lightened to a great extent by the very willing help rendered 
from time to time by Dr. Mrs. Iravati Karve and Mr. C. H. Shaikh, 
our Readers in Sociology and Semitics respectively. In conclusion it 
is only fair to add that the Manager of the Government Central Press and 
his Staff deserve our warmest thanks for enabling us to bring out this 
Volume punctually in spite of the short time at their disposal, because 
in this particular case, the time of its publication was as much of the 
essence as the contents of “the Volume. 


21st January 1944. 


V. M. Apte 
H. D. Sankalia 



VISHNU SITARAM SUKTHANKAR 


AND 

HIS CONTRIBUTION TO INDOLOGY 

Very little is on record regarding the life of Vishnu Sitaram SUKTHANKAR. 
The present essay perhaps anticipates a little the detailed and critical 
literary biography promised to us by the Sukthankar Memorial Edition 
Committee along with a complete reissue of all his published writings ; 1 
but in this labour of love the writer has to depend almost entirely on the 
published work of Sukthankar and same of the unpublished material 
which he had the good fortune of being shown both by SUKTHANKAR 
and his heirs later . 2 

Any visitor to the Mahabharata Department of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute in Poona will be as much impressed by the 
two handsome bound volumes containing all the published reviews in 
English, French, German and Italian, and a number of Indian languages 
as well, of Sukthankar’s great work on the critical edition, as by the silent 
but efficient work of the department which Sukthankar organised during 
the very first year when he assumed charge of the General Editorship 
of this colossal undertaking. But these reviews and notices touch only 
one side of his deep and extensive scholarship : the final phase, as it were, 
of a continuous life of scholarship and active research. This final phase 
of more than seventeen years of single-minded devotion and whole- 
hearted dedication to the cause of the Great Epic was a fitting conclusion 
to a full life given over entirely to Indological research. 

We must be thankful to an old custom in the German Universities for 
a brief account of Sukthankar’s early life. This custom requires every 
candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy to append to his thesis 

1 Cf. the Appeal issued by this Committee. 

2 The writer would like to express here his thanks to Mrs. Malinibai SUKTHANKAR and 
the two sons of Dr. Sukthankar for the facilities given to him to examine SUKTHANKAR s 
Nachlassc . He is also indebted to Professors P. K. Godt. and D. D. KoSAMBI for the help 
they have given him in supplying their own copies of Sukthankar’s inscribed reprints, 
for reference. 
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his Lebenslauf , a short account of himself up to the period of submitting 
his, dissertation. According to his own statement contained in his 
Lebenslauf , 3 SUKTHANKAR was born on 4th May 1887 in Bombay as son 
of Engineer Sitaram Vishnu SUKTHANKAR and his wife Dhaklibai ; ho 
studied up to high-school standard in Bombay and proceeded to the 
University of Cambridge where he took up the study of Mathematics, 
and in 1906 obtained the B.A. degree of this University. In the summer 
of 1911 he went to Berlin and applied himself principally to the study of 
Indian Philology. Here he attended the lectures of Professors BECKH, 
Erdmann, Immelmann, Ed. Lehmann, Loeschke, Luders, Marquart, 
Mittwoch, Riehl, E. Schmidt, W. Schulze, Thomas, v. Wilamowitz 
MoeLLENDORF and Wolfflin. For his main subject, Indian Philology, 
he was under the guidance of Professor Luders, and under him he 
prepared a critical edition of &akatayana’s Grammar (Adhyaya 1, pada 1) 
with the commentary of Yaksavarman entitled Cintamani , accompanied 
by German translation and notes, and submitted on 18th June 1914. 
The dissertation was, however, printed in 1921 and published on 
21st May 1921. 

Some further details are available from a Synopsis of Career which 
SUKTHANKAR himself prepared and printed in August 1924. Under 
personal details he says that he was the grandson of the late Mr. Shantaram 
Narayan, Government Pleader, and that he belonged to the Gauda 
Sarasvat Brahmin caste. The family of SUKTHANKAR appears to have 
settled down in Bombay for several # generations, with land interests. 
He studied at St. Xavier VCollege, Bombay, during 1 902-3 ; at St. John s 
College, Cambridge, during 1903-7 ; at Edinburgh University in 1909 and 
finally at Berlin University during 1910-14. He secured the M.A. degree 
of Cambridge in 1912 with the Mathematical Tripos (in 1906) and the 
Ph.D. of Berlin in 1914 in Philology and Philosophy. During the next 
two years he was a Government Research Scholar in the Archaeological 
Survey Department of the Government of India, and was serving as 
Assistant Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle 
for four years (1913-19). In addition he was the joint -Editor to the 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute during the first 
two years of its life (1919-20), a Lecturer at the Annual Convention of the 
American Oriental Society, 1920; Travelling Lecturer at different 

} Pie Grammatify Sakata ijana's, p. 91. 
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University centres in the United States of America, 1920-21 ; a Member 
of Gray’s Inn, London, and of the American Oriental Society. 4 5 When 
the new series of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society was inaugurated, SuKTHANKAR took charge of it as its Chief 
Editor, and to him is due the beautiful appearance of the journal and the 
uniformly high standard that it ha^ maintained during all this time. 
This, in brief, is all that we can know of SuKTHANKAR from his. public 
activities up to 1924. 

It was about this time that the Mahabharata Department of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Poona needed reorganisation 
and a competent General Editor to take charge of the work in all its 
aspects. The preliminary work which resulted in the publication of 
the Tentative Edition of the Virataparvan by Mr. N. B. UTGIKAR had 
been circulated among competent scholars and elicited a number of 
concrete suggestions which necessitated the reorganisation of the 
department as a whole. It is at this juncture that SuKTHANKAR first 
comes into the scheme, although in various other capacities during his 
earlier stay in Poona he had been actively connected with this Institute 
and its research activities. He took charge of his office as General Editor 
on 4th August 1925, and for the next seventeen years devoted himself 
entirely to the cause of the Great Epic which he made his own. Thereafter 
his contributions to other aspects of Indie studies are overshadowed by his 
magnum opus , the Critical Edition of the Great Epic and the Prolegomena 
with Epic Studies. 

The first paper which SuKTHANKAR contributed seriously to Indology 
was during bis Berlin days, entitled 4 Miscellaneous Notes on 
Mamma ta’s Kavyaprakasa This paper, published in 1912, already 
bears the stamp of scholarship which marked all his characteristic 
contributions at a later dale. The style, the directness of approach and 
the economy of words in expressing himself, are all there. The first 
part of this paper discusses in detail tfie problem of the double authorship 
of Kavyaprakasa. By a comparison of the Kavyalamkara with, on the 

4 SuKTHANKAR was elected an Honorary Member of this Society in 1938, in recognition 
of his great work on the Mahabharata, and became the first Indian scholar after 
Sir Ramkrishna Gopal BHANDARKAR to receive this honour. 

5 ZDMG (1912) 68.477-90 ; 533-43. 

M Bk Y 62—2 
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one hand, the part of KP attributed to Mammata and on the other, that 
attributed to Allata, he sets the matter beyond the pale of doubt. It is 
demonstrated that while the author of the latter end of KP depends for 
his whole material practically on KL and does not hesitate to borrow' 
phrases and expressions verbatim from the latter, Mammata himself 
makes use reservedly of the new *ideas brought into Alamkarasastra by 
Rudrata and looks for his authorities amongst writers older than Rudrata. 
In the second part 6 Sukthankar points out that a portion of the Vrtti 
to the definition of the Alamkara Samuccaya, in KP , does not originate 
from either Mammata or Allata, and that it must be regarded as a later 
interpolation. A third section 7 deals with the practice of quoting names 
merely honoris causa , as common among the grammarians such as Jainendra 
and &akatayana, paralleled by the facts which centre round the verse 
no. 860 in the Kavyaprakasa. It is pointed out that the mention of tfie 
names Udbhata and Bhamaha by the commentators on this verse is merely 
pujartham. 

The scientific training which Sukthankar received at Cambridge while 
preparing himself for the Mathematical Tripos, stood him in good stead 
during his Berlin days. Although he took up Indian Philology and 
Philosophy as his main branch of study, this Mathematical training 
prepared him for a scientific outlook on matters literary or historical, 
and there was no study or investigation which he considered was low 
enough for a scholar if it led to proper utilisation of the material available. 
Thus we hnd him, in 1914, preparing a very detailed Index to Sir 
Ramkrishna Gopal Bhan^arkar’s Vaisnavism, Saioism aud Minor 
Religious Systems . 8 The preparation of an index of this type involves 
considerable labour and a deep understanding on the part oi the indexer 
especially when he is separated from the author of the work indexed by 
nearly 6000 miles. This is exactly what happened in the case of this 
particular index, and the training involved m its preparation must have 
been an education to Sukthankar .under the direct supervision of 
Prof. Luders. 

6 Ibid 533-41. 

7 Ibid 541-43. 

^ Published in the (jiundris^ 


in 1914. 


der ludoan^chen Philologie und Alter 1 unis l;und< 
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There is now a gap of three years before SuKTHANKAR once again 
comes in with further contributions. This was evidently the period 
when he was attached to the Archaeological Survey of India as a Govern- 
ment of India scholar, and was gathering varied experience, particularly 
in Epigraphy. The newly discovered Asokan Edict of Maski was being 
entrusted to Rao Sahib H, Krishrfa Sastri, officiating Government 
Epigraphist to the Government of India for editing towards the second 
half of 1915. At this time SuKTHANKAR was studying South-Indian 
Epigraphy and Palaeography in the office of the Government Epigraphist 
and it is not unlikely that much of the work in connection with the Maski 
Edict was actually done by SuKTHANKAR. For h> had received his 
training in this branch under Luders, one of the most resourceful scholars 
in Europe who was equally at home with such difficult epigraphs or 
fragmentary Mss. as with printed texts. The help which the Rao Sahib 
received from SuKTHANKAR in his editorial work is acknowledged by him 
in the following words : ‘ The following text, translation and notes have 
been prepared by me with the co-operation of Dr. V. S. SuKTHANKAR? 
M.A., Ph. D- , a Government of India Research Scholar, who is studying 
South-Indian Epigraphy in my office.’ 9 10 

During this period there are two Progress Reports of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, Western Circle, from the pen of SuKTHANKAR, respectively 
for 1916-17 and 1917-18. His first tour of exploration took him about 
two months round the Sirohi State 1 '' where, in addition to the surveying 
of historical monuments, he filled up the lacunae m the collection of f he 
Ascriptions of the Paramaras of Abu, most of which were located within 
this State. With the material collected during this tour, in addition to 
what was already on record in the office of the Western Circle, it was 
thought possible to reconstruct a skeleton of the history of this family 
of Rajput chiefs from the middle of the eleventh century to about the 
middle of the fourteenth century a.d. SuKTHANKAR had projected 
a separate study of this interesting period on the basis of these records 
for the Director-General's Annual of Archeology, but other and more 
important work must have prevented the fulfilment of this project. This 
exploration covered the sites at Or with a Vishnu and Jain temples ; 

9 The New Asokan Edict of Maski ( — Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. I), 
1915, p. 3. 

10 Prog . Report of A. S. /.. Western Circle , 1916-17, part IV, pp. 59-72. 

M Y 62 — 2d 
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Girvar where a Siva Linga and pedestal had been unearthed : DatanI 
believed to be the scene of the battle fought in V. 1640 between Maharao 
Surtan of Sirohi and Emperor Akbar, in which the former was victorious ; 
Makaval with a pillar inscription of the Paramara Dharavarsa, dated 
V. 1276, Sravana-sudi 3 Monday ; Nitora with, among other temples, 
a shrine of Surya and a temple of'Parsvanatha ; and a number of other 
interesting places. 

The second Report for 1917-18 mostly deals with Epigraphy and 
Numismatics. The chief interest lies around the Hindu and Buddhist 
Inscriptions, including the two sets of copper-plates of the Kadamba 
Kings Ravivarman and Krishnavarman ; two Caulukya Plates referring 
to the reign of the Caulukya Karna, dated respectively Saka 996 and 
Vikrama 1131; two Valabhi Plates dated Sam vat 210 and issued by order 
of the Mahasamanta Maharaja Dhruvasena 1, the Maitraka King of 
Valabhi. One of the most interesting of epigraphs dealt with at this time 
are the inscriptions at Dhar known as Sarpabandha, engraved on the 
pillars of an old grammar school called the Bhoja £ala at Dhar. One of 
the inscriptions is a chart of the Sanskrit alphabet and other of verbal 
terminations. This latter is taken from a chapter of the Katantra. 
These epigraph" are dated ca. 1130 A.D. on the strength of the names. 
Paramara Naravarman and Udayaditya of Malva. Another important 
discovery was the Sanchi inscription of the time of Svami Jivadaman 
which provides a date and location for Svami- Jivadaman, the father of 
the founder of the third Dynasty of Satraps in Surastra who was up till 
then known only through thd coins of his son Svami-Rudrasimha II. 

In the R . G. Bhandarfyar Commemoration Volume 11 appears a short 
paper by Sukthankar entitled “Paleographic Notes”. In this paper 
SuKTHANKAR’s knowledge of Indian palaeography is exhibited with the 
same careful precision which always characterised similar studies of 
LUDERS. The main object of investigation was to find out the exact period 
at which ‘ Acute-angled ’ or 4 Nail-headed ’ alphabet of Northern India 
was supplanted by the rival Northern Nagari. It was clear that up to the 
beginning of the eighth century (a.d. 708 : the Multai plates) the acute- 
angled alphabet was still current in Northern India; on the other hand the 
Kanheri inscriptions (a.d. 851 and 877) unmistakably show the use of the 

11 Pp. 309-22. 
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Nagarl alphabet for epigraphical purposes. The balance of evidence, as 
SuKTHANKAR points out, leads strongly to the conclusion that the 
Samangad grant is spurious, and that the first employment of the Nagarl 
is to be found in the Kanheri inscriptions, in direct opposition to the earlier 
view, expressed by Buhler 12 who was inclined to suppose that the 
Northern Nagarl was in use at least §mce the beginning of the eighth 
century. The evidence used by BUHLER consisted of the Samangad 
grant of the Rastrakuta Dantidurga bearing a date corresponding to 
A.D. 754, from Western India ; the Dighva-Dubaull plate of Mahendrapala 
I and the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Plate of Vinayakapala (of the Imperial 
Pratihara dynast}) believed by Buhler to be dated in the years 
corresponding to A.D. 761 and 794-5 respectively. A detailed conside- 
ration, however, points out that these two records are to be expunged 
from their place at the end of Plate IV of Buhler’s Tables, and with this 
the entire block of evidence in support of the supposition for the use of 
Nagarl forms for epigraphs since the beginning of the eighth century 
disappears. By proving that the other plank of this theory, the Samangad 
grant, to be spurious, SuKTHANKAR established that the epoch for the use 
of Nagarl in epigraphic documents should be taken forward by at least 
a hundred years. Incidentally he corrected also Buhler’s mislection 
of the date of the Vinayakapala plate to A.D. 931 . In this way the difficulty 
created by Buhler s assumption for the use of the Nagarl as epigraphic 
alphabet since the eighth century A.D., leaving the whole of the ninth 
century as bereft of any epigraphs in this script, is corrected- 

SuKTHANKAR, as a critical reviewer, appears for the first time in two 
reviews published in the Indian Antiquary for 1917. The first review is 
on Prof. K. B. Pathak’s edition of Kalidasa s Meghaduta (as embodied 
in the Par'svabhyudaya) 1 ' with the commentary of Mallinatha, etc. i r 
its revised form, published in 1916. It was characteristic of SuKTHANKAR 
to be almost punctilious about the typography and general get-up of a book 
even in these early days, and it is no wonder to one acquainted with his 
insistence on the proper appearance of a printed book that the second 
paragraph of this review deals at length with the bad printing of this 
volume. His criticism of Prof. Pathak’s arguments regarding the date 
of Kalidasa is couched in a language which is almost a precursor to the 

“ Indische Palceographic p. 51. 

13 I A 46. 79-80. 
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style which he adopted in the famous Prolegomena, published 16 years 

later. One remark is significant : * . for it must be remembered 

that even the author of the Parsvabhyudaya is separated by at least two 
centuries from the time of Kalidasa, — a period which is long enough in 
India to engender interpolations. Each work represents the version 
locally current at the particular epoch to which the commentator belongs. 
And neither in one case the seclusion of the Kasmir Valley, nor in the 
other, the proximity to the poet by — admitting Prof. PATHAK s 
estimation to be correct — three centuries, is a sufficient guarantee to the 
entire purity of the respective texts.’ Readers of the Prolegomena may 
recollect the force of these arguments with reference to the classification 
of the different classes of the Mahabharata manuscripts. 

The second critical review is of Dr. S. K. Belvalkar’s Mandhk Gold 
Medal Essay 14 entiltled ‘ An Account of the different existing systems of 
Sanskrit Grammar,’ now known as Systems of Sanskrit Grammar m 
brief. This short book of 148 pages was published in 191 5, and the review 
appears in the May 1917 issue of the Indian Antiquary. This is a model 
review : the introductory part deals objectively with what the author has 
actually to say in the book. The latter part of the review is strictly critical , 
pointing out the deficiencies of the book. Some of the sentences are 
characteristic of SUKTHANKAR at his best : ‘It ( the book) should be 
indispensable to any one who intends writing a more comprehensive work, 
discussing in extenso , the many controversial points which are either only 
lightly touched upon by Dr. Belvalkar or not noticed at all.’ Similarly 
in discussing Dr. Bf.LVALKARs treatment 'of the relationship between Panini 
and Katyayana he refers to the obvious overlooking by the author ot 
Kielhorn's brochure on the same subject published forty years earlier 
(Bombay 1876). In these and other remarks there is not the least trace 
of that heavy-weight authority which is characteristic of uninformed 
critics whose prolonged experience and long possession of a scientific 
reputation is, however, counteracted by superficial observations regarding 
the work of others. SUKTHANKAR never posed as an authority in any 
subject and did not assume that attitude of superiority which is a mark 
of lesser lights. In all his dealings he was straight-forward, and especially 
in scholarly matters his attitude was purely impersonal. It is on this 
account that his pronouncements on any work, even when he pleaded 
ignorance of the subject, are valuable in themselves. 

14 Ibid. 46. 106-8. 
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During 1918 Sukthankar published his translation of Jacobi’s paper 
on the Authenticity of the Kautillya in the Indian Antiquary.' 5 This is 
perhaps one of the two occasions when he attempted to translate into 
English, for the benefit of Indian scholars, some of the foreign 
contributions. But any one acquainted with his style can see that the work 
is not a mere translation and that the translator has taken the trouble 
to present it in good English which has always given a personal charm 
to his writings. 

The first epigraphs to be edited by SUKTHANKAR (other than the Maski 
edicts of Asoka) are published in 1919. The new Inscription of Siri- 
Pulumavi, 16 a Prakrit record inscribed on a rock, firmly buried in the soil, 
lying midway between the villages Myakadoni and Chinnakadaburu in 

the Adoni Taluka of the Bellari District, Mad r as Presidency, was edited 
by Sukthankar as No. 9 for 1919 in the Epigraphia Indica. The 
importance of this epigraph lies in the site of the inscribed rock, fixing 
definitely a point sou 1 , h of the Krishna to which the sway of the Satavahanas 
extended- The other published as No. 4 for 1 919 in El is the PorumamiJJa 
Tank Inscription of Bhaskara Bhavadura ,7 ~ !H (Saka 1291, the exact tithi 
being on Monday, the 15th October, 1369 A.D.) is a long record of 
127 lines inscribed on two slabs, set up in front of the ruined Bhairava 
temple. This inscription is interesting on account of the many obscure 
technical terms which still need elucidation. 

The beginning a new interest is proved by SUKTHANKAR s notice of 
Bhasa’s Carudatta edited by R. Ganapati Sastri of Trivandrum. This 
notice, published in QJMS for 1919, is the precursor of a long series of 
papers by Sukthankar during the following five years. This short notice 
illustrates very clearly his special leanings towards textual criticism as 
an acute philologist with mathematical training. This particular training 
is clear in the use of the words 4 assumption, argument, proof,’ etc. ; and 
according to his findings Carudatta is a fragmentary play. 


15 Ibid . 47. 157-61 ; 187-95. 
El 14. 153-5. 


17 ~ 18 Ibid , 14. 97-109. 
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The year 1920 is one of the most fruitful in Sukthankar’s career as 
an Indologist. There are altogether seven papers published during this 
year, two of which are contributed to the first volume of the newly founded 
Amah of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Poona. The 
first of these two papers , 19 entitled * On the Home of the so-called 
Andhra Kings* is a result of his study of the Myakadoni Inscription of Sirl* 
Pulumavi referred to above. As a result of unscientific speculation the 
comparison of epigraphic and numismatic data with those recorded in 
the Puranas (the critical editing of which texts is still a desideratum) 
the £atavahanas were connected with the Andhra dynasty and placed 
before the public as an authentic account of the fortunes of the family. 
SUKTHANKAR penetrates skilfully through this morass of facts and points 
out that at the bottom of this fiction there is onl> constructive historical 
imagination which has been misled by the Puranic account, and that this 
account itself is of such a mixed character with its varies lectiones that it 
would be futile to arrive at a reliable and in'every way a satisfactory text. 
Considering the find-places of the inscriptions of this dynasty it is found 
that the following distribution is noticed : Nanaghat, Nasik, Bhelsa, 
Kanheri, Karle, Myakadoni, Amaravati, Cina (Krishna Dist.) and 
Kodavolu. The earliest inscriptions are all from Western India and it 
is not until the time of Vasisthiputra-Siri-Pu!umavi that we meet with 
an inscription of any king of this dynasty from the Andhradesa. 
Moreover the expression Salavahanihara — which reminds one of the 
expression Satahani-ratlha of the Hira-Hadagalh copper-plate grant — 
appears to indicate that the tribe to which this line of kings belonged must 
be regarded as autochtons of*the inland province so named, which has not 
yet been identified with certainty but which lay, probably, considerably, 
to the west o( the Andhra country. A consideration of the dates of the 
inscriptions and their sites indicates that the Satavahanas had first made 
themselves masters of the northern portion of the western Ghats, and even 
subdued some part of Malava, before turning their attention to the 
conquest of the Andhradesa. This epigraphic evidence is remarkably 
borne out by numismatic evidence and the earliest coins are found in 
Western India. Sukthankar’s discussion of the views of Rapson and 
Vincent Smith is masterly and trenchant. All the evidence marshalled 
points to the south-western parts of the Deccan plateau as the possible 
home of this interesting dynasty. 


1 9 Annals BORI 1.21. -42 
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The second paper contributed to the Armais is on the Besnagar 
Inscription of Heliodorus. 20 Discovered providentially by Sir John 
MARSHALL, this little Prakrit record has engaged the attention of a number 
of distinguished scholars in Indian history, and a scholarly edition of the 
inscription by J. Ph. Vogel was published in the Annual Report of the 
Archaeological Survey of India for 1908-09. But in all these studies the 
historical interest centring round the name of the Graeco- Indian king 
Antialkidas and the conversion of a Greek Ambassador in India* to the 
cult of Vasudeva preponderates over every other interest so that the 
language and textual criticism of the inscription has become the chief 
theme of investigation by SuKTHAKNAR in this paper. One important 
point is clearly established by Sukthankar : that the writer of the 
inscription must have been a Greek who rendered word for word the 
original Greek model into the corresponding Prakrit, and that this Greek 
might conceivably be Hebodoros. The anomalies of Prakrit construction 
become clear when Greek syntax is invoked to our aid- This is 
particularly important both for Old and Middle Indo-Aryan syntax, for 
an analysis on this line of doubtful constructions might ultimately lead 
us to the unravelling of the substrata which have affected the growth of 
Indo-Aryan in its long history. 

The short note on an Assyrian tablet 21 found in Bombay is in reality 
an announcement of a unique discovery in Bombay, with the readings and 
English rendering by Dr. C. E. Keiser. Similarly the short review of 
LOders’ Bruchsliicke Buddhistischer Dramen 22 is a timely notice bringing 
out the importance of this work for several branches of Indian philolory* 
and in particular to Indian palaeography and -Middle Indian dialectology, 
as also to the theory of Indian dramaturgy. 

Curiosities of Hindu Epigraphy is the title of one of the least known of 
SuKTHANKAR’s papers. It appeared in the Asian Review for October- 
December 1920/ 5 the only English monthly journal published in Japan. 
It is a popular paper which brings out the characteristics peculiar to Indian 
epigraphs ; in his wide survey he includes the famous Piprawa Relic 
Inscription, the Besnagar Inscription of Heliodoros, the Armenian 
Memorial StOne epitaph near the city of Madras (ca. 1663 A.D. 
corresponding to the year 1112 of the Armenian patriarch Moses) in the 

20 Ibid I. 59-66. 

21 JAOS 40-142-4. 

22 Modem Review . July 1920, p. 37. 

23 Pp. 725-7 ; 857-60. 
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Armenian language and, script : a Syrian inscription in a small church at 
Travancore besides Pahlavi records. Similarly he refers to discoveries 
including the fragment of an Aramaic inscription exhumed on the site of 
the ancient city of Taxila from the debris of a house of the 1st century B.c. 
No reference to epigraphic curibsities could be complete without 
a mention of the monumental slabs from Central India on which lengthy 
poems and dramas were engraved by royal patrons of literature and the 
fine arts. In the brief compass of a short general article SUKTHANKAR 
has touched upon the many-sided nature of Indian epigraphs, and 
includes reference to the rare inscription, perhaps the only one of its kind 
in the world, written in characters of the seventh century, engraved on 
a massive block, consisting of the text oi notes of seven typical modes of 
Hindu Music arranged fo f the. Indian lute. 

The interest which SUKTHANKAR h a d evinced a little earlier m noticing 
the edition of Bhasa’s CorudaUa , beais fruit now, m the year 1920 and 
initiates his series of Studies IN BilASA of which altogether seven were 
published. The Introduction to this scries 24 is remarkable for the 
breadth of vision and the catholicity of approach which SUKTHANKAR 
exhibits and which become. hereafter the hall-mark of everything that he 
writes. The first series deals with certain archaisms in the Prakrit of 
the dramas ascribed to Bhasa and published in the Trivcndrum Sanskrit 
Series. These archaisms are tabulated as under: 1. amhaom ( < Sk. 
asmdkam) in opposition lo later amhanam> the form amha(h)arn being 
reminiscent of Pali amhakam and Asvaghosa’s tum(h)ak(am) ; 2. The 
root arh~ in the forms arha and arhadt are reminiscent of Asvaghosa’s 
or hast : 3. ahaka ( ^ Sk.‘ ahum ), 4. ama ; 3. Karia ( <i Sk. krtoa) 
as compared with Sauraseni kadua : 6. kisscu k iss a ( <" Sk. kasya ) ; 
7. khu ( < Sk. khalu) ; 8. iat)a ( < Sk. lava) ; 9. tuvam (<Sk. tvam ) ; 
10. dissa , dissa - ( < Sk. drsya-) and II. vaam ( < Sk. vayam ). 
A consideration of these eleven archaisms which are found side by side, 
dn some cases, with later or more modern forms, shows its affinities to 
Asvaghosa s Prakrit, and goes to prove that below the accretion of 
ignorant mistakes and unauthorised corrections for which successive 
generations of scribes and diaskeuasts should be held responsible, there 
lies in these dramas a solid bedrock of archaic Prakrit, which is much 
older than any we know lrom the dramas of the so-called classical period 
of Sanskrit literature. 
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In the following year the second series of Studies in Bhasa was published 
dealing with the versification of the metrical portions of these dramas. 25 
In this study he has intensively pursued certain characteristics of the 
versification of the metrical portions which seemingly distinguish them 
from those of the works of the classical period, and which, moreover, 
appear to suggest points of contact with the epic literature. It also 
embraces a study of metrical solecisms of Sanskrit passages, with the 
intention of ascertaining their exact number and of discussing their 
nature. The analysis of the metres shows the employment of the Sloka, 
Vasantatilaka, Upajati, Sardulavikridita, Malini, Puspitagra, Varhsastha, 
Salini, ^ikharini, Praharsinl, Arya, Sragdhara, Harini, Vaisvadevi, 
Suvadana, Upagiti, Dandaka and abbreviated Dandaka, Drutavilambita, 
Prthvl,Bhujangaprayata,Vaitaliya, the last* seven of which occur but once; 
the order given is according to the descending order of their frequency 
totals in the entire group of plays. A comparison of these with S rENZLER s 
tables 2 5 shows that with the exception of the so-called abbreviated 
Dandaka of twenty-four syllables and an undetermined Prakrit metre, 
the metres of these dramas arc those of the classical poesy. The frequency 
table for the first four metres enumerated above gives 436 for the 
Sloka, 179 for the Vasantatilaka, 121 for the Upajati and 92 for the 
Sardulavikridita in a grand total of 1092 verses. This fact shows the 
general preponderance of the Sloka to all the rest, to the extent of more 
than thirty-nine or very nearly forty per cent, of the total. It is found 
that Bhavabhuti is the only classical dramatist who employs the Sloka 
frequently with the percentage represented by 129 :385 for Mahaviracarita 
and 89:253 for the Utlararamacciritci and 14:£24 m the Malatimadhciva. 
A comparison of these results with those determined for other classical 
dramatists makes abundantly clear that the preference for Slokas is 
a feature of the metrical technique of these plays, in which they differ 
from the dramas of the classical age. The list of solecisms so far as the 
Sanskrit metre is concerned includes two cases of irregular sandhi, twelve 
of change of voice, two of change of conjugation, one each of irregular 
feminine participle and of irregular absolutive, two of simplex for the 
causative, three of irregular compounds, one of an irregular syntactical 
combination and several anomalous formations. All these investigations 
tend to prove that the Sanskrit of the verses included in the Bhasa 

25 Ibid 41. 107-30. 

2t) ZDMC 44.1 — edited by Kish nan. 
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dramas differ in certain minute particulars from the Sanskrit of the 
classical drama* and reflects a stage of literary development preceding the 
classical drama which culminates in the works of Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhuti. This conclusion is parallel to the one already arrived at by 
consideration of the Prakrit archaisms contained in the plays, 

During 1921 Sukthankar also published Three Ksatrapa Inscriptions 
in collaboration with R. D. Banerji as No. 17 in the Epigraphia Indica 
(vol. XVI) 27 . These inscriptions are exhibited m the Watson Museum 
of Antiquities at Rajkot, and though they had been published before, the 
joint eiditors re-edited them in order to have them properly illustrated 
and to render them more easily accessible. The first is the Gunda 
Inscription of the time of * Ksatrapa Rudrasirhha (: the year 103), ca. 
181 A.D. ; the object of the inscription is to record the digging and 
constructing, at the village of Rasopadra, of a well by the senapati 
Rudrabhuti, son of the senapati Bapaka, the Abhira. The second is the 
Gadha (Jasdan) Inscription of the time of the Maha- Ksatrapa Rudrasena 
( : the year 127-126), ca. 204-5 A.D. The third is the Junagadh Inscription 
of the time of the grandson of the Ksatrapa Jayadaman. One word is 
extremely interesting in the second of these three inscriptions : &aira on 
which some comment has been offered by the editors in a footnote, but 
no satisfactory explanation could be arrived at, although the meaning 
assigned by Banerji is, to our mind, the nearest approach to the true 
state of affairs. 

No. 19 in the same volume of Epigmphia Indica is an edition of two 
Kadamba Grants 28 from Sirsi by Sukthankar. The first copper-plate 
grant is that of Ravivarman (the [3] 5th year) and the second of 
Kr§navarman II (the 19th year). The chief claim to our attention lies 
in the regnal years in which they are dated. 

Before we turn to SUKTHANKAR s dissertation published in this year 
there is a short review of E. R. Havell’s Handbook of Indian Art which 
must draw our attention ." } While he is in general agreement with the 


27 El 16. 233-41. 

28 Ibid. 16. 264-72. 

2t * The Freeman , 7 December 1921, pp. 308-10. 
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main thesis of Mr. Havell there are many matters of detail and of 
interpretation where he would differ from him. The following lines are 
suggestive : 

To Mr. HAVELL and the critics of his school, ail Indian art is the product of some sort 
of subjective emanation informed with spirituality and religiosity. When Mr. Havell 
says, for instance, that ‘ the pleasure-gardens of the Mohammedan dynasties had the 
religious character which runs through all Indian art/ he overshoots the mark. 
Forgetting that he has considered only the religious aspect of Hindu art, he comes to 
the erroneous conclusion that all Indian art bears a religious character. As a matter 
of fact, Hindu architecture is not any more spiritual than is Greek or Gothic 
architecture. Nor isit true to say that the Hindu art is the product ol a yogic hypersensitive 
consciousness, any more than the best specimens of mediaeval Christian art are that.*** 
The truth of the matter is that when due allowance is made for superficial differences 
in schools and epochs there is an essential identity ol artistic inspiration between 
East and West. 

The above view is typical of SuKTHANKAR s scientific approach to 
problems : wading through the minutiae or differentiae in their space-time 
context and arriving at the central theme which shows an essential 
identity or uniformity throughout. This is clearly borne out later 
in his great Mahabharata work 

The most important publication of this year is naturally SuKTHANKAR’s 
dissertation which had been completed just prior to the beginning of the 
first World War, in 1914. The title of the dissertation is: “Die 
Grammatik Sakatayana’s (Adhyay*a I, Pada 1) nebst Yaksavarman’s 
Kommentar, mit Uebersetzung der Sutras und Erlauterungeun Versehen.’ 
It gives a specimen of the grammatical sutras of &ak. based upon three 
Manuscripts, B, P and H. Although these three Mass do not differ from 
each other in major questions, they appear to be independent of each other 
m their minor variations. The constitution of the text is principally 
based on B; the text occupies the first 33 pages (13-43); the variae 
lectiones cover pages 46-51 ; the second part, consisting of the translation 
into German with explanations of the text covers the rest of the 90 pages. 
As remarked in the Bombay Chronicle for February 1915* this dissertation 
is at the same time a contribution to the history of Sanskrit Grammar. 
Evidence for its being so is to be found in the critical review of Belvalkar’s 
Systems of Sanksrit Grammar , 30 and the rejoinder of Prof. Pathak on 


30 
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the authorship of the Amoghavrtti subsequently. 31 SUKTHANKAR 
himself considered that this dissertation was to him only a means of 
training in the modern scientific investigation so successfully applied by 
Western Orientalists and Indologists of tfie greatness of Luders, and that: 
the work by itself was not of any great merit. But this was at a time 
wh e n all his energies were absorbed in the great work of editing the 
Mahabharata ; it was, therefore, a matter of considerable surprise to him 
that there are a number of important references to this early work of his 
in Renou’s Grammaire Samcrite. 

Two inscriptions were edited by Sukthankar during 1922. The first 
one is the Vakataka Inscription from Ganj, 32 and like the Kutfiara 
inscription discovered by Cunningham (commonly known as the 
Nachane-ki-talai inscription), is one of tfie oldest records of the Vakataka 
dynasty, and is practically identical with it. Sukthankar’s freedom from 
bias is witnessed in this editorial work : , 

BuilU'R assigns the copper-plates of the Vakataka Pravarasena II., the grandson of 
Prthi vise na I to the lift h or si xt h century A. D. , 1 1 is not known to me on what grounds , 

1 have examined the inscriptions of the Vakataka dynasty and compared them with the 
allied inscriptions engraved during the time of the Guptas, of the kings of Sarabhapura , 
of Tivara, of Kosala and of the early Kadamba kings, without being able to arrive 
at any definite conclusion regarding the age of the Vakataka insrii ptions. B UHLERS 
date, however, appears to me to be fa? too early.’ 

When he is not certain of his results, Sukthankar never makes any 
overstatement or shoots over the mark. The caution of the scholar 
trained in mathematical thinking is in evidence in every statement that he 
makes. 

The second group consists of two new grants of Dhruvasena (I). from 
Palitana. 3 * The first grant is edited from the plates of Dhruvasena I : 
(Valabhi)'Sarh(vat)207, and Sukthankar s discussion of the controversial 
expression -prapiya or -prcivc'sya is very interesting. The date of the 
inscription corresponds to A.D. 527. The second grant contains only 
the opening portion of a land-grant of the Maitraka king Dhruvasena I. 
This is concluded with a Postscript wherein another plate issued by the 
same king in the year 206 (corresponding to a.d. 525) is edited. 

51 Annals BORl I . 
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The year’s work is concluded with the third paper in the series Studies 
in Bhasa, dealing with the relationship between the Carudatta and the 
celebrated Mcrchakat i^a. 34 According t 0 SuKTHANKAR, ‘ the close 
correspondence between the anonymous fragment Carudatta and the 
celebrated Mrchhakatika , attributed to King Sudraka, inevitably 
necessitates the assumption of a genefic relationship, and indisputably 
excludes the possibility of independent origin.’ The problem is attacked 
by noting the textual differences between the two versions, and these 
variations are classified here under four headings : 1 . Technique ; 

2. Prakrit ; 3. Versification ; and 4. Dramatic incident. By a dispas- 
sionate consideration of technical variations it is found that this evidence 
is inconclusive regarding priority of the one or the other. The Prakrit 
archaisms of Carudatta are by themselves no criterion for the 
general priority of Carudatta to M cchakatika t on the other hand the 
versification of Mrcch. is better than that of Caru,, and the change of 
readings between the parallel versions appears to be consistently worse 
for the Caru. We could not reasonably hold the copyists guilty of 
introducing systematically such strange blunders and inexcusable 
distortions. If the Prakrit and Versification facts are combined, and if 
the posterity of Caru. is assumed, we are asked to believe that while the 
compiler of the Caru had carefully copied from older manuscripts all the 
Prakrit archaisms, fie had systematically mutilated the Sanskrit verses, 
which is a reductio ad absurdum. The fourth point adds considerably to 
the opposite assumption of the priority of Caru. to Mrcch. Adding all 
this evidence SlJKTHANKAR comes to the^ conclusion that it is not 
unreasonable to assume the priority of the Carudatta fragment to 
the Mr cchakatika- 

While engaged on such wider research SlJKTHANKAR did not neglect 
his aesthetic taste as a critical Sanskrit scholar. We find him publishing 
during 1922, in the Calcutta journal Shama* a , 35 his first English rendering 
of the Svapnavasavadatta , between April and October. It is an excellent 
English version of this immortal love-play, republished with great 
improvement, by the Oxford University Press in 1923 as : “ Vasavadatta, 
Being a translation of an anonymous Sanskrit drama, Svapnavasavadatta 
attributed to Bhasa.” 36 Within its 94 pages of beautiful print it is packed 

34 JAGS 42. 59-74. 

*' April and July 1922, pp. 137-69; Ortober 1922, pp. 23-45. 

36 Pp. V -f 94. 
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with interest and excitement. According to a searching critic in the 
Voice of India , 37 Sukthankar s rendering mirrors the truth, lucidity 
and vigour of the original. A very pellucid preface which hides 
extensive reading, shows that the burden of the story is the triumph of 
steadfast, undying love, for which no sacrifice is too costly. Another 
critic in the Modern Review 38 agrees that Dr. Sukthankar is one of that 
rare group of Indologists who have combined with a passion for 
occidental method a mastery of the indigenous technique of Sanskrit 
grammar. Hence his translation of Bhasa’s masterpiece is at once 
transparent and suggestive, useful for the general reader and illuminating 
from the point of view of textual elucidation. 

Studies in Bhasa : IV deals with a very detailed concordance of the 
dramas. 39 The introductory paragraph of this paper, with the words 
italicised by us, indicates the scope and method of approach, which has 
been SukTHANKAr’s special characteristic.' 

Capapeti SasTRI and other scholars at ler him, who uphold the theory of the authorship 
of Bh Fisa, have sought to justify their ascription to the entire group of thirteen 
dramas to one common author on the strength of some stray similarities of expression 
and analogies of thought to which they have drawn attention in the! r writings. The 
evidence that has hitherto been adduced must, however, he said to be inadequate to 
prove the claim in its entirety. The recurrent and parallel passages collected by them 
although t hey show i n a general way that this group of thirteen anonymous plays 
contains a number o f ideas and expressions in common, do not suffice to establish the 
common authorship. It has not been realized by these scholars that the ascription of 
common authorship has to be justified and proved rigorously in the case oj each drama 
separately. Only intensive study of the diction and idiosyncracies of the dramas, taken 
individually, will enahh us to pronounce an authoritative opinion on the 
question . 

The scope of the paper has been restricted to the presentation of material 
which falls within the following six categories : (a) Entire stanzas ; 
(6) Entire padas of verses ; (c) Longer prose passages ; (d) Short passages ; 
(e) Set phrases and rare words, and (/) Echoes of thought. Altogether 
these six categories cover 127 cases. 


37 For 31st Oct. 1*12 3. 

38 For Jan. 1924. 

3Q Annals BORI 4. 167-187. 
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The fifth of this series entitled ‘ A bibliographical note * 40 is an attempt 
to present, in as complete a form as possible all the material available up to 
1923 on the vexed problem of Bhasa, arranged systematically under 
different heads. The total number of entries comes to 111 and is 
distributed over three main heads : Individual Plays (Nos. 1-54), 
General Criticism of the Plays (Nos. 55-95) and Incidental References 
(Nos. 96-111). A study of this scattered material, mostly at first hand, 
was the basis for the observations contained it> Sukthankar’s papers 
on the subject of Bhasa. This little study is really an index to the genius 
of SuKTHANKAR ; for it shows that he was not satisfied with a mere 
surface acquaintance with the critical literature on tfie particular subject 
of his own investigation, and dived deep not only into the original 
material but also into the critical studies of others. 

‘ An Excursion on the Periphery of Indokgical Reserach* is the text 
of a discourse delivered by SuKTHANKAR on 20th August 1923, at 
a gathering of the Cama Institute, on the 1 4th Anniversary of the late 
Mr. K. R. Cama, and published in the third volume of that Institute’s 
journal during 1924. 41 In his peripheral excursion the lecturer takes 
us round Greater India, Iran (and discovery of Hittite and Mitani tablets) 
the countries of Buddhistic expansion in Central Asia wherein Sir Aurel 
STEIN, Dr. Von LE Coq and others had discovered a large amount of 
literary remains. This lecture summarises the important research as 
well as the results of the exploration carried out by European scholars 
and exhorts Indian scholars to do likewise. These problems which he 
at the fringe of Indological research and should not be neglected require 
as much attention by Indian scholars as the centrical problems with which 
the previous generation of Indian scholars concerned themselves. It is 
an appeal to us to widen our scholarly outlook and understand the problems 
which our forbears have created in conquering intellectually or spiritually 
dominions lying on the periphery of India. 

The year 1925 is the most important in the career of SuKTHANKAR. 
It was on the 4th August of this year that he assumed charge of the 
General Editorship of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata and 
thereafter devoted himself almost exclusively to this great work. But the 

40 JBBRAS 26 . 230 - 49 . 

41 Pp. 93-104. 
m Bk Y 62 — M 
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accumulated studies which he had completed during the preceding period 
were still pending with several journals. Thus we find the second 
translation from German which SUKTHANKAR made for publication : 
Zarathustra : His Life and Doctrine, being the Akademische Rede 
delivered by Prof. Chr. Batholomae at Heidelberg on 22nd November 
1918. 42 

A short note on the Satavahanas appears simultaneously in the 
JBBRAS 43 and the QJMS , 44 replying to the criticism of Mr. T. N. 
Subramanian of Kumbakonam regarding Sukthankar’s paper on the 
Home of the so-called Andhras. The following sentences mirror 
Sukthankar’s critical as well as introspective attitude quite 
well : 

I must, frankly admit, however, that the wording of the last paragraph of my article 
in question is rather abstruse and apt to confuse and mislead a casual reader. I welcome 
therefore this opportunity to restate my old views more lucidly as follows. I hold : 

(1) that no cogent reason having been shown for connecting the early Satavahana kings 
with the Andhradesa, their activity should be regarded as restricted to the western and 
south-western portion of the Deccan plateau ; only later kings of this dynasty extended 
their sway eastwards, so that subsequently even the Andhradesa was included in the 
Satavahana dominions ; the Satavahana migration was from the west to the east ; 

(2) that the Satavahanas are different from, and should not be confused with, the 
Andhras mentioned in Greek and Chinese chronicles ; (3) that the home (or early 
habitat) of the Satavahanas is to be looked for on the western side of the peninsula 
and is perhaps to be located in the province then known as Satavahatxi-hara — 
a province of which the situation is unknown or uncertain 

The whole object of research is to arrive at the truth, so far as that is 
possible ; and if one has committed an error of judgment or has not 
expressed oneself clearly, the confessing to that fact and the re-attempt 
to correct oneself in that light is the true character of a great scholar. 
SUKTHANKAR comes out triumphant each time this test is applied to his 
writings ; for t 0 him, knowledge without character was a barren 
thing, incapable of touching the finest emotions of a cultured 
being. 

42 Reprinted from the Sanjana Memorial Volume, pp. 1-15. 

43 New Series, 1. 160-61. 

44 July 1923. Vol. XIII, No. 4, PP . 776-7. 
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The sixth of the series. Studies in Bhasa, is one of SuKTHANKAR’s great 
contributions to critical reviewing. 45 In this paper he gives a belated 
review of the thesis Bhasa s Prakrit by Dr. Wilhelm Printz, accepted 
by the University of Frankfurt as ‘ H^bilitationsschrift ’ in 1919, and 
published two years later. The work itself is one of the most important 
contributions to the study of the Prakrits in Sanskrit plays, and in 
particular to the study of the Prakrit of the thirteen plays attributed to 
Bhasa. The text-critical training which SuKTHANKAR had received at 
the hands of Luders is clearly visible when he remarks : 

* His methodology seems to imply that the Trivandrum texts have been handed down 
in an almost unalloyed condition since the time of the supposed author Bhasa. 
PRINTZ deals with the Prakrit of these plays in the* same confident way in which 
Prof, Luders has dealt with the Prakrit of the Turfan fragments of Buddhist dramas. 
In doing so, Printz has failed to take into account the essential difference of character 
between the two sets of manuscripts, not to speak of the manner in which they have 
been edited ; he appears not to appreciate the elementary fact that Prakrit texts are 
liable to serious mutilation and corruption in the course of transmission through 
centuries, and that they need most careful editing. PRINTZ's method of arguing is 
most unscientific/ 

It may be mentioned here that the whole of this detailed review article is 
a corrective to PRINTZ S thesis and that his work will be practically useless 
for critical studies without Sukthankar’s notes on it. The chief fault 
of PrINTZ is the classification of the Prakrit dialects, and his citations for 
Magadhi and Ardha-magadhi are aU but useless : secondly his overlooking 
the southern graphy and obvious Dravidianisms of the Prakrit passages 
has led h>ni to wrong conclusions. An important result of examining 
Printz ’s thesis by SuKTHANKAR is to prove that the Prakrit argument 
is inconclusive and cannot by itself be safely made the basis of 
chronology. 

We now come to the last of the studies on Bhasa which SuKTHANKAR 
published. 46 It is entitled : “ The Bhasa Riddle : A Proposed Solution.” 
Although it is not numbered as the seventh in the series called Studies 
IN BhAsa of which six had already been published, it is a fitting conclusion 


45 JBBRAS (NS) 1.103-17. 

46 Ibid. 1.126-43. See 
m Bk Y 62 — 8a 
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to these previous studies. The conclusions arrived at may be given in 
tjie author’s own words : 

My view of this group of plays may then be briefly summarized as follows : Our 
Svapnavasavadatta is a Malayalam recension of Bhasa’s drama of that name : the 
Pratijnayaugandharayaoa may be by the same author ; but the authorship of the rest 
of the dramas must be said to be still guite uncertain. It may be added that Bhasa’s 
authorship of some particular drama or dramas of this group is a question wholly 
independent of the homogeneity or heterogeneity of the group as a whole. Indeed the 
only factor which unites these plays into a group is that they form part of the repertoire 
of a class of hereditary actors. The Carudatta is the original of the Mrcchakatikn. 
The five one-act Mahabharata pieces form a closely related, homogeneous group ; they 
appear in fact to be single acts detached from a lengthy dramatized version of the 
complete MBh saga, — a version which may yet come to light, if a search be made for it. 
The Urubhanga is no tragedy in one act, but a detached intermediate act of some 
drama. The present prologues and epilogues of our plays are all unauthentic and 
comparatively modern. 

The year closes with reviews of the Journal of the United Provinces 
Historical Society for December 1923, vol. Ill, Part 1 , Macdonell’s 
Practical Sanskrit Dictionary (corrected reissue, 1924) and Sir Flinder 
Petrie’s Religious Life in Ancient India. 47 All these reviews attest to 
that independence of judgment and that sureness of approach which one 
learns to associate with SuKTHANKAR. 

During 1926 SuKTHANKAR revised Ghate’s Lectures on the Rig Veda 
and contributed a Preface. He also contributed an illuminating 
Foreword to the Marathi rendering of the Svapnavasavadatta by 
Prof. Urdhwareshe. 

Since 1923 SuKTHANKAR became the Chief Editor of the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (New Series) and gave a new 
impetus to the declining cond tion of the research work published by the 
Society. There is a reference to this in the Bombay Chronicle for May 10; 
1925, which may be reproduced here : 

The reproach that the local Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society has been the rose 
garden of senility seems to be in a fair way to be wiped out. The first number of the 
new series of its journal may now well stand in line with similar periodicals in other 
parts of the world and certainly in India. The Joint Editors are Dr. V. S. SuKTHANKAR, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Berlin) and Professor Shaikh Abdul Kadar, M.A., l.E.S. The former 
especially seems to have thrown himself with energy into his new task. Learned 
Bombay expects that he will sustain the ardour evinced in the first issue of the journal 
and fulfil the promise of his first performance. 


47 Ibid. 1 .167-73. 
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Prof. WlNTERNITZ, while reviewing the same journal in the Vienna 
Oriental Journal, remarks : 48 

“ We heartily congratulate the Bombay Society on this first number of the New Series 
of its Journal which not only contains much valuable matter, but is also got up in 
excellent style and well printed on good papeV It is to be hoped that a large increase of 
subscribers to the journal both in India and Europe will make it possible for the Society 
to keep up this high standard.” 

Since 1925 Sukthankar was delivering postgraduate Lectures on 
Comparative Philology at the University of Bombay, Among his papers 

are still to be found manuscript and type-written notes of these lectures, 
particularly in connection with the comparative grammars of Indo- 
European and Indo-Aryan. A cursory glance* has convinced the writer 
of the extreme care with which SUKTHANKAR compiled his notes and with 
what details he worked out his general lectures. Like R. L. Stevenson 
he polished his work over and over again until all the dross was removed, 
leaving pure shining gold behind. If one works through all the 
Nachlasse of SUKTHANKAR one is struck by the patience, the meticulous 
accuracy, the eye to detail and withal a power to see the whole through 
a few details only, with which he took up any problem. 

SUKTHANKAR commenced his new but last phase of scholarship as the 
General Editor of the Great Epic on the 4th of August 1925. He had 
naturally before him the experience of his predecessor Utgikar with 
a batch of assistants and an editorial committee ; but that experience 
showed him the necessity of re-organizing the entire department, from 
the manner of collating the manuscripts up to th^ final selection of readings 
for the constituted text and the laborious critical apparatus. The classi- 
fication of the Mahsibharata manuscripts broadly into two recensions, 
Northern and Southern, had already been achieved before the t u rn of 
the century. In the tentative edition of Utgikar also this was accepted 
as an axiom, but he did not attempt a full classification of the Mss. and 
arrive at their pedigree. His main object was to test the authenticity 
of a certain group of Mss. utilized for the tentative edition and clear the 
ground for future editorial work on the critical Edition. Now that the 
final responsibility of critically editing the Epic rested entirely with 
Sukthankar he had not only to select his Mss. for the critical apparatus 

by means of tests devised so far and assure himself of the authenticity 
of the manuscript tradition represented by various exemplars obtainable 


48 WZKM . 
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for collation, but also to arrange for their proper collation and subsequent 
classification- It took four years to produce the tentative edition of the 
Virataparvan based on 16 Mss. : 1 1 Devanagari, 1 each of Bengali, Telugu 
and Grantha and two Malayalam Mss. The best commentary on this 
edition is to be found in the Introduction to the Critical Edition of the 
Virataparvan. : 49 

Last of all, there is the Tentative Edition of the Virataparvan prepared by the late 
Mr. N. B. UTGIKAR, M.A., and published by this Institute in 1923. It was based on 
eleven Devanagari Mss. (our Dj- 3 , 7.3- 10 j • n 2 ; the others having been 
rejected by me as of little critical value), one Bengali (our B4), one Telugu, one Grantha 
and two Malayalam Mss. (our Mj. 2 ). Out of these 16 Mss. Mr. UTGIKAR had chosen 
three (F A M = our D|- 3 )as the basis of his text. The chief reason for his preference 
for these seems to have been their division of the Virataparvan into 67 adhyayas, exactly 
the number given in the Parvasamgraha. Further by effecting certain omisions 
favoured by the Southern recension, Mr. UTCIKAR was able to arrive at a text of just 
2050 stanzas, not a stanza less or more. 2050 is, again, the Parvasamgraha figure. 
Relying on the Kumbhakonam edition as the Southern recension, which is in reality 
a hopeless blend of the Northern and the Southern and which at this particular point 
(Parvasamgraha) has the Northern text, Mr. UrciKAR came to believe that the 
Parvasamgraha data in both the recensions are the same, that the Parvasamgraha has not 
been tampered with, and that having been known to Kumarila in about the 7th century 
A.D. it must reflect the Mahabharata of a still more ancient age, and hence 
his own text which tallies with this data so perfectly must be as old as * fourth century 
A.D. at least \ Mr. UTGIKAR thought that he could go even further back, beyOnd the 
Parvasamgraha age, by purging the text of 34 lines which had already crept into the 
Mahabharata when the Parvasamgraha was composed. Every one of these 34 lines is 
the third line of a six-pada stanza, and as such could not have been original, for the 
norm of the stanza was four padas forming two lines. So though found in all Mss. 
Mr. Utgikar did not admit them into the text, which was thus curtailed by him to 
2033 stanzas. Since the time of Mr. Utgikar more Ms. material has been discovered, 
notably Sj Kj . 2 which represents a tradition superior to the three basic Mss. of 
Mr. UTGIKAR, and a prolonged and intensive study of the Mahabharata Mss . has established 
definitively that too much reliance on any group of Mss. is unwarranted and misleading , 
and that the Parvasamgraha figures , even when uniform , can be no sure gu de in our 
effort at going beyond the versions. 

The last part of the above paragraph has been purposely italicised by uS. 
It indicates briefly but with force the basic fault of earlier editors like 
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Mr, Utgikar, and of later editors like Prof* P. P. S. Sastri who have 
relied too much on the Parvasamgraha argument 50 t 0 base their critical 
editions, at the cost of the evidence which the manuscripts themselves 
bring forward* If, in a critical edition, the manuscript evidence of 
different classes of exemplars is not^ assessed properly and turned 
into account, and the constitution of the text is vitiated by an argument 
which is not supported by the evidence of the Mss. then it ceases to be 
a critical edition, at least in the sense of * lower textual criticism ’ whose 
main object is to arrive at the most ancient form of the text as 
reconstructed entirely on the basis of the exemplars of the text available 
for critical purposes. 

So the first and most difficult task before SUKTHANKAR was the classi- 
fication of the Mss. material and the building up of a pedigree of the 
different classes of Mss. which could be critically utilized for the purposes 
of the edition. During the interval of two years which elapsed between 
Sukthankar’s taking charge (August 1925) and the publication of th e 
first fasciculus of the Adipa^van (May 1927) covering the first two 
adhyayas, SuKTHANKAR utilized altogether 50 Mss. for collation and use 
in tfie critical apparatus, distributed as under : 7 for the Kasmiri Version 
in Devanagari transcript, 1 for the Maithili Version, 4 for the Bengali 
Version, 2 for the Devanagari Version of Arjunamisra, 3 forthe Devanagari 
Version of Nilakantha, 4 for the Dev. Version of Ratnagarbha and 
14 for the Dev. Mixed Versions, constituting the Northern Recension ; 
2 for tfie Telugu Version, 7 for the Grantha Version and 4 for the 
Malayalam Version, constituting the Southern Recension. In addition 
2 Mss. containing the text of Devabodha’s commentary without the epic 
text were also collated. 

With the aid of this critical apparatus SuKTHANKAR constituted his 
critical text of the first two adhyayas of the Adiparvan within less than 
two years, establishing an unprecedented record for critical editing. 
For he had to classify the Mss. material, and an important advance made 
in this was the separation of the archetype K (which represents the 
Devanagari transcripts of the Kasmiri or North-western version) from 
other so-called Devanagari versions. 51 The archetype K represents 
a comparatively pure form of the MBh textual tradition and together with 


50 On this see the Prolegomena. 

51 Foreword to Fascicule 1. 
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the Sarada forms the textus simplicior . The Maithili version stands nearest 
to the Bengali version, as Sukthankar found, and this latter itself is 
slightly superior to the Vulgate. Closely connected with the Bengali 
is the version of Arjunamisra. 'Nilakantha presents a ‘ smooth ’ version 
generally accepted as the ‘ Vulga^ \ and next to this comes the mixed 
Devanagari group. In this manner Sukthankar began to discover the 
genetic pattern existing between the different classes of Mss. irrespective 
of their individual id'osyncracies. This is a very important distinction 
when dealing with such texts of a complicated tradition as the Great Epic. 
For if we get enmeshed within the individual idiosyncracies first it is 
impossible to arrive at a fundamental principle in the reconstruction of the 
oldest text. For evaluating the particular codex it is essential for the 
editor to make an intensive study of it and note down its peculiarities ; 
but when we have hundreds of Mss. to choose from, we have to give 
importance to types of Mss. rather than to number. SUKTHANKAR had 
therefore 50 Mss. of the Adi for collation from out of approximately 
235 known through catalogues, etc. and of which 107 were in Devanagari 
script, 32 in Bengali, 31 in Grantha, 28 in Telugu, 26 in Malayalam, 
5 in Nepali, 3 in Sarada, 1 each in Maithili, Kannada and Nandinagari. 
Of these about 70 were fully or partly examined and collated for this 
edition : of these again 60 were actually utilized in preparing the text, 
and the critical apparatus of the first two adhyayas gives the collations of 
50 Manuscripts. 

The very classification of manuscripts which SUKTHANKAR gives on 
p. m of his Foreword to the first fasciculus of the Adiparvan, under the 
date January 1927, shows that the pedigree of Mss. had been fully worked 
out ; the separation of the K version from the so-called D version 
establishes the archetype 7 comprising S and K ; similarly the archetype S 
is presumed by the intimate relationship existing between Maithili and 
Bengali Mss. in opposition t 0 the so-called D group of Mss. with 
which they form a minor group leading to the sub-recension 7 which 
may be termed the Central Sub-Recension. In a similar manner the 
archetype 3 comprising T and G Mss. is established. By what tedious 
process of classification and re-classification of tfie Mss. this pedigree 
of Adiparvan versions was arrived at can only be imagined by those 
who have actually worked with such complex material or have gone 
through in detail the apparatus criticus given by SUKTHANKAR with his 
constituted text. We have some means of following the thought -process 
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of SuKTHANKAR in the scribbled notes and jottings which he used to 
make at this time. We reproduce below the short text of some notes 
made on 14th October 1925, regarding the Principles of Mbh. Text 
Criticism and Text Reconstruction : 

(1) The chief principle of text criticism is \> take as a basis the oldest Ms. of that 
family of Mss. which is recognised as the best*, and with all possible consistency to make 
this authoritative in the edition. But it should be clearly recognised that Mss. of 
even the best family are not entirely free from errors, corruptions, emendations and 
innovations. Nevertheless before one rejects a reading of the basic Mss. it ought to he 
shown that the supposed superior reading must inevitably have stood in the 
Ur-Northern Recension. 

(2) Give preference to a reading found in both the Grantha and Malayalam Mss. 
when confirmed by the Bengali Mss., even though they stand in conflict with the Basic 
Mss. In other words, a reading found in Grantha, Malayalam and Bengali is prima 
facie superior to a variant found only in the basic Mss. 

(3) As a general rale, no complete verse should be adopted as genuine unless it is 
found in both the Northern and the Southern Recensions. Exceptions may be 
considered. When a one-recension verse, for cogent reasons is adopted, it should he 
printed in small type. 

(4) There being two distinct recensions, only one can be printed at a time. When 
the N and S readings are of equal value, choose, for the sake of consistency, uniformly 
the N, so as to avoid as far as possible a samf^ara of the recensions. (We give 
preference to the Northern as the more reliable recension, it being nearer the source of 
the original. But this is external criticism and a priori conclusion). 

(5) In the absence or other criteria, the consistency of any one class of Mss, should he 
the guiding factor in the choice of a reading. 

(6) Compare commentaries and note down their patlianlaras in the footnotes, in 
among the v. 1 . 

(7) When there is a change of speaker, the name of the interlocutor should be 
invariably and consistently printed in the text. When it is not found in the old Mss. 
or in any ol the Mss. at all, then it should be enclosed in square brackets. 

(8) No emendation should be made which is not self-evident or inevitable, and which 
is open to the slightest doubt. 

The rough draft of a Stemma Codicum reproduced here, on the opposite 
page, is dated 24th September 1925. It shows the process by which 
SuKTHANKAR struggled through to that simple but great discovery of the 
genetic relationship between the recensions and versions and sub-versions 
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of the Mahabharata critical apparatus . 52 The above principles may be 
compared with those devised by SUKTHANKAR in critically editing the first 
two adhyayas of the Adiparvan : 53 

The Southern recension agrees with’the archetype K. more closely than with any other 

Northern version Since I have no^been able to discover traces of ‘ secondary 

inter-relationship * between archetypes K and S, 1 consider the agreement between these 
two archetypes as 4 primitive \ This concord is a factor of supreme importance for the 
reconstruction of the text . ... In preparing the constituted text of the first two adhyayas 
1 have endeavoured to balance the eclecticism advocated in certain matters with rigid 
conservatism insisted on in others. I have been most averse to reject or correct the 
readings of good manuscripts. Interpretation has throughout been given precedence 
over emendation ; .... As a general rule, preference is given to a reading which best 

suggests how other readings might have arisen. When such a reading was not available 
the choice fell upon one which is common to (what prima facie appeared to be) more or 

less independent versions and which is supported , by intrinsic probability if we 

leave out of account documentary evidence, no convincing proof can in general be 
brought forward to establish either the originality or the spuriousness of the .... 
lines. 

It will be clear from the above that a great deal of advance had been made 
over the early scribbled notes. In the first place the principles of textual 
criticism to be applied to the peculiar conditions of manuscripts connected 
with the Great Epic had been definitely worked out by the time the 
constitution of these first two adhyayas became possible ; in the second 
place we observe that even in this Foreword the same cautious use of 
language is made as in the* Prolegomena published seven years later ; 
the confidence, the meticulous accuracy, the mastery of the whole epic 
material, is evidenced by the very ring of the sentences which SUKTHANKAR 
composes in expressing his views. Although the material included in the 
first fascicule is small compared t 0 the extent of the whole of the 
Adiparvan, the amount of work needed to elucidate the principles, to 
select the Mss. for the critical apparatus, and to constitute the text after 
classifying them, is something of which India can be reasonably proud. 
For in the annals of critical editing in the Oriental world nothing similar 
had been done before ; no text-critic in Europe had experience enough 
to deal with the problems which the wilderness of text-tradition witnessed 

52 An intermediate stage is seen in Epic Studies III, Annals BARI 1 1. 

53 Foreword. 
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m the Great Epic presented ; only a prolonged and patient study by 
a master-mind could penetrate into this wilderness and clear the paths of 
textual reconstruction. That SuKTHANKAR, standing as he did at the apex 
of previous attempts, could achieve this distinction within such a short 
time as less than two years, is a factor which many have not thought about. 
Only those like WlNTERNlTZ and LUDElis who could measure a genius of 
this type, because they themselves possessed the gift for this work in 
a similar degree, realized the greatness of the achievement. 54 

It is interesting to note from the Postscript to this Foreword that after 
the manuscript of the first fascicule had been sent to the press, the 
Editor was able to secure collations of Sarada and Nepali manuscripts, 
and the collations received by* him wholly supported the constituted text, 
especially regarding the interpolated stanzas, thereby proving the 
correctness of the method adopted in settling th> text. 

The first fascicule ends with 1 .2.233. During 1928 the second fascicule 
bringing the constituted text up to 1.21.17 ah was published. In this 
fascicule five additional Mss. have been used, and particularly the 
Newarl Mss. j\j r3 . A perusal of the editorial note shows that 
SuKTHANKAR had finally decided about the position of this j\j-version ; 
for while Js] 2 agrees, as a rule with V| B group, jvji'3 strangely enough 
show frequently features which they share with Kand S, throwing doubts 
about the true Newarl characteristics of these two. 

The third fascicule containing the constituted text up to 1.53.36 was 
published in 1929. In the history of Mahabharata studies, for the fii it 
time, this fascicule presents the collations of A Sarada Ms. of the Great 
Epic. Similarly the new Ms. Kj added to the apparatus is another 
unique manuscript, being a Devanagari transcript of a Sarada original 
very closely allied to &|. A very important result of the collation and 
utilization of these two codices belonging to the Kasmiri version of the 
Mahabharata is to show independently the correctness of the constituted 
text of the Parvasamgraha (missing in &j) figure for the extent of the Adi 
as constituted by SuKTHANKAR on the basis of the other Mss. The tr u th 
of this constituted text is unexpectedly proved by the stanza repeated 
at the end of the Adiparvan in &j, though this codex has a lacuna for th e 
first 25 adhyayas, and its collation begins only with 26.10. This 

^ This appreciation will be clear from their reviews and letters which are still on 
the Institute $ files. 
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corresponds almost verbatim with the constituted text of 1.2.96. The 
death-knell of the Parvasamgraha argument is tolled when SUKTHANKAR 
remarks. 55 

In passing I may point out that even the variations mentioned above show, if 
indeed the critical apparatus has noj^ done so in sufficiency, that it would be a grave 
mistake to regard the Parvasamgraha as the one immutable factor in the 
chequered history of the Mahabharata text, There can, I think, be no doubt that the 
text of this adhyaya also has been tampered with and designedly altered, from time to 
time, in various ways, in order to make it harmonize with the inflated versions of 
a later epoch. 

A passing reference should be made here to a Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Bijapur Museum of Archaeology , published by the Government Central 
Press, Bombay in 1928. Evidently the text of this must have been 
prepared by SUKTHANKAR during his short connection with the 
Archaeological Department between 1916 and 1920. 

But far more important than this, and almost as important as fascicule 
2 of the Adi published during the same year, is the first of the rightly- 
famous series Epic Studies. It is published under the title 4 Some 
Aspects of the Mahabharata Canon ’, 56 and is the result of two reviews 
of the first fascicule published respectively by Hermann Weller and 
Franklin Edgerton. As SUKTHANKAR remarks at the very outset, both 
reviews are evidently products of a very close study of the text and the 
critical apparatus. Moreover the problem of the Mbh. textual criticism 
is a problem sui generis, and the principles are to be evolved from an 
intensive study of the Mss. material and the Mss. tradition. Both 
reviewers had considerable experience with allied problems, and if they 
disagree among themselves as to the choice of the reading for the 
constituted text, then (a) either the principles evolved for textual 
reconstruction are not quite sound, or ( b ) there are significant variants 
which have equal probability (documental or intrinsic) in favour of being 
accepted for the constituted text. The readings on which these differences 
of opinion are based are 1.1.19,42,49,62 and 201 and the identification of 
the hundred sub-parvans of the Mbh. enumerated in the second adhyaya 
of the Adiparvan. The very first case of disagreement is the famous 

Editorial Note. 

JBBRAS (NS) 4. 157-78. 
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verse-foot vedais caturbhih samitam at 1.1.19 (with v. 1. sammitam) which 
Weller proposes to read as caturbhih sammitam vedaih. After a brilliant 
argument SuKTHANKAR points out the reading accepted as a lectio 
difficilor giving rise to all the other variants noticed in the apparatus 
criticus . In passing he remarks : ‘ It is methodologically wrong to expect 
to find the original reading by picking but a stray variant which appears 
to give a better meaning, and shuffling the words of tfie pada until the 
pathya form t u rns up * (as Weller seems to have done). In the second 
case discussed SuKTHANKAR has marshalled the argument of documental 
probability to a nicety showing that the reading atmavan documented, 
among others, by the whole of B and the whole of S. there being no 
possibility of a secondary relationship existing between these two versions 
as a whole. In the third case the rejected reading samfcsipya cabravii , 
though documented by B and S (except Go Mj) and far superior to 
Weller’s samfcepato (which i~’ weakly documented), is still not 
documentally strong enough ; it is not supported by the whole of S ; 
moreover, the weak point of the variant is that it does not explain how the 
other readings may have arisen. All these arguments which must have 
been utilized by SuKTHANKAR in constituting his critical text exhibit his 
complete mastery of the methods and principles which had to be evolved 
by himself by patient study in less than two years. And he is not afraid 
to face the truth : he clearly indicates in this last argument that his own 
choice of samfcepam may be purely a subjective one ; but it is clear that 
the other two readings are not compellingly superior to replace it, even if 
the critical text were to be revised. • 

The fourth fascicule of the Adiparvan, bringing the constituted text 
up to 1.90.24 was published in 1930, and it is interesting from the view- 
point of a textual critic, firstly because of the far-reaching divergence, 
met with for the first time, between N and S as regards the sequence of 
adhyayas or adhyaya groups, and secondly because of the stupendous 
addition found in S in the well-known ^akuntala episode. Now when 
there is discrepancy between N and S, it is difficult, as a rule, to give 
strict proof of the originality of either recension. In such cases the 
more generally reliable recension must be considered as the original, on 
the basis of general trustworthiness. This is precisely what SuKTHANKAR 
does in accepting the credence of the S K group as a stop-gap arrangement. 
Although N is relatively speaking less liable to interpolations than S, it 
likewise contains some flagrant additions and alterations. It thus follows 
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that only that portion of the text which is documented by both recensions 
may be considered as wholly certain and authentic ; the rest is doubtful 
in varying degrees. 57 

Epic Studies III is one of the most virile papers from the pen of 
SUKTHANKAR , 58 for it is a slashing answer to the criticism levelled against 
the first three fascicules and to the problems raised by Dr. Ruben on the 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharata itself. It is a challenge to the 
methods which he had developed and his deep feeling is expressed in 
the very opening sentence : ‘ I am bound to form and express an opinion 

on the issues raised in the article Schwierigkeiten der Textkritik des 
Mahabharata published in the current issue of the Acta Orientalia 
(vo. 8, pp. 240-256), -in which the author. Dr. Walter RuBEN has 
reviewed Fascicules 1-3 of my edition of the Adiparvan, criticizing at 
considerable length and in great detail the principles underlying the 
preparation of the edition and the constitution of the text.’ This paper is 
interesting because it gives him the opportunity of re-examining 
searchingly these principles and coming out triumphant, and once for 
all establishing the unquestionable soundness of his methods of 
reconstruction and classification. A few selected sentences from this 
vigorous defence of his method will make the subject very clear : 59 

Tested on the touchstone (of the canon of the caturvarga of the classical philologist) 
the critical edition of the Mbh. is found wanting in no less than three items, namely 
Heuristics, Emendatio and Higher Textual Criticism, the last two of which have been 
wholly left untouched, according to Ruben. Even the first has by a long way not 
been done justice to by the hapless editor. ..As for Emendatio I must plead guilty to 
having perpetrated so far, perhaps somewhat unnecessarily, minor emendations in 1 3 
instances in about 3800 stanzas.... Most scholars will. I fancy, sincerely be 
grateful that 1 have been so moderate and that I have declared it as my policy to give 
preference to interpretation over emendation. In speaking at nil ot ‘ Higher Criticism 
in this connection RuBEN seems to show n Lamentable lack of understand^ g of this 
objective edition, having mistaken entirely th* beginning for the end of the critical 
work on the Mahabharata. Higher criticism can begin only after Lower Criticism has 
done its work, not till then. . . But 1 imagine, Ruben does not want to say anything 
special at all, when he mentions his ‘ Hohere Kiilik ’ The item is probably 

introduced here merely pro forma, as the fourth and last stage of the ariya-magga. 

^ See Editorial Note to this lascicule. 

58 Dr. RUBEN and the critical Edition of the Mahabhibata, Annals BORl . 11259-83. 

^ Ibid. pp. 239-66. 
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And how would it be possible to apply to the MahabharaU the canons of the Classical 
Philology in toto ? Where has the Classical Philology, I should like to know, the 
necessary experience in dealing with a text with about a dozen ensions whose 
extreme types differ in extent by something like 1,3,000 stanzas (or 26,000 lines); a work 
which for centuries has been growing not only upwards and downwards but also 
laterally, like the Nyagrodha tree, growing on all sides ; a codex which has been written 
in seven or eight different scripts, assiduously and lovingly copied through a long vista 
of centuries by a legion of devout — and perhaps mostly ignorant and indifferent 
copyists speaking different tongues ; a traditional book of inspiration which in various 
shapes and sizes, has been the cherished heritage of one people continuously for several 
millennia and which to the present day is interwoven with the thoughts and beliefs and 
moral ideas of a nation numbering over two hundred million ? No, the Classical 
Philology has no experience in dealing with a text of this description , a work of such 
colossal dimensions and complex character, with such a long and intricate history 
behind. That is why I have said that the problem of the Mahabharata textual criticism 
is a problem sui generis. 

If this were all that Sukthankar had said it would have made him only 
an impassioned defence counsel *vith reference t 0 the charges brought 
against the first three fascicules of the Adiparvan and the methods of 
textual criticism advocated therein ; but like a true scholar whose main 
strength lies both in his character and his complete mastery of details, 
he pursues the arguments by a fundamental grasp of the essentials which 
are necessary for a firm hold on the recalcitrant material to bring them 
into shape. In the second section of the paper he lays bare Ruben’s 
exaggerations and generalisations, unwarranted by the facts which h»j 
uses as his basis for them. The next major item of discussion, the four 
types of constellations (complete agreement between N and S, 
non-agreement, cross agreement and partial agreement) are discussed 
with great force and brilliance. This is followed by a provisional stemma 
codicum representing the types of versions utilized for the critical edition. 
The concluding part is as interesting as the beginning, and one sees 
Sukthankar at bis best as a warrior, unapproachable but withal not 
destroying, only showing up the weaknesses of the opponent’s best moves 
by a thrust here or a thrust there, or at times parrying. His is not 
a capricious nature which hides behind heavy-weight authority when such 
criticism is levelled against him, and finds shelter in saying that the 
arguments of the opponent are not significant or are totally inadequate ; 
his true character comes out in every statement he makes ; it is a desire 
to be understood properly and he does not brook incompetence or 
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ignorance ; wherever he meets with them it is his duty to dispel them, 
and he does so without hurting, but with such a complete control and 
mastery that all opposition must either give way or look utterly foolish. 

The small paper or Arjunamisra, 60 however, does not require 
a detailed notice, as most of the facts here gathered are utilized later in his 
Notes on the Mahabharata Corfimentators. 

In 1931 appeared the fifth fascicule of the Adiparvan, bringing down 
the constituted text to 1.149.20. The notable omissions from the 
critical text are the story of the birth of Duhsala, the unsuccessful attempts 
made by Duryodhana to kill Bhima, an inflated account of the defeat and 
capture of Drupada, and the notorious Kanikaniti, etc. These omissions 
give rise to a difficult text-critical problem, since they have been rejected 
mainly on the evidence of the Kasmiri version : are they to be considered 
to be omissions in the lacking versions or additions in the others 
which contain them? The intrinsic evidence is, in Sukthankar’s 
opinion, strongly, against then originality. He says : 61 

‘‘Here therefore we are confronted by a very difficult case where the evidence pro 
cl contra of documentary and intrinsic probability is equally or almost equally balanced. 
Now it would not do to foim some a priori hypothesis as to the interrelationship of the 
versions and fix the text in terms of some preconceived notion about it. The study of 
the documents themselves must teach us what their interrelationship is. And thev 
unmistakably indicate that this interrelationship is of a very complex character. 
In fact I am now fully peisuaded that with the epic text as preser ed in the extant 
MahahhSrcta Mss. we stand at the wrong end of a long chain of successive synthesis 
of divergent texts carried out in a haphazard fashion through centuries of diaskeuastic 
activities ; and that with the possible exception of the Kasmiri version all other veisions 
are indiscriminately conflated. 

The present statement sums up the importance of Sukthankar’s approach 
to Mbh. textual criticism. In the face of these conflated Mss. the genetic 
method cannot be applied strictly and it is extremely difficult to disentangle 
completely by means of purely objective criteria their intricate mutual 
interrelationships. The results arrived at from a consideration of 
documentary probability must be further tested in the light of intrinsic 
probability. No part of the text can be considered really exempt from 
intrinsic probability when we are dealing with a carelessly guarded fluid 
text like the one presented by the Mbh. These are some of the findings 
which emerge from this fascicule. 

6 ° Sir /. /. Modi Commemoration Volume . 565 - 8 . 

^ See Editorial Note p. iii. 
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In the following year the sixth fascicule appeared, covering the 
constitute^ text to the end (1.225.19), There is no preface or editorial 
note with this issue, but SUKTHANKAR must have breathed a sigh of relief 
in releasing it to the public. For it was now seven years since his assuming 
the charge of its editorship, and in his own opinion he was behind his 
time-table. But those who knew the pioneer work he was doing in the 
Mbh. wilderness, realized with amazement the rapid progress he was 
making and the new history in Indian scholarly achievement that he was 
building up. Notwithstanding the principles that he established for the 
first time for critically editing the Mbh., it took other Parvan Editors 
even more time to complete their own assignments. Even taking 
advantage of fiis ripe experience the Parvan Editors could scarcely make 
the progress that Sukthankar achieved single-handed, and with all the 
pioneer’s new ground to break. 

The year 1933 must rank in the annals of Oriental Scholarship as the 
zenith and peak of achievement so far as Mahabharata studies are 
concerned. For during this year the final fascicule of the Adiparvan 
containing the Appendices, Notes, Addenda, etc. and that immortal 
contribution of Sukthankar entitled the Prolegomena , was published- 
No wdrds of praise can describe the magnitude of Sukthankar’s 
achievement in this essay. For its classic style it stands supreme in the 
whole field of Indie Research ; not only that ; no other Introduction or 
Prolegomena can stand Comparison with it, in its fundamental grasp, in 
its objective scientific approach and in the majesty of its survey. Once for 
all the question of editing texts of the type of the Great Epic was settled 
in all its fundamental aspects and fresh experience gained in dealing with 
complicated texts of this nature for which the experience of the western 
Classical Philology was totally inadequate. By a synthesis of the processes 
adopted by Classical Philology with the luxuriant overgrowth of the 
oriental epopee , Sukthankar arrived at a number of principles and 
an objective method of approach where the fundamental grasp of 
foundational doctrines was necessary and sufficient. 

All the great discoveries had already been made and assured by the time 
the Prolegomena came to be written. The three Epic Studies and the 
various Editorial Notes to the previous fascicules had seen to that. The 
greatness of the Prolegomena lies, however, in the fact, that here, at one 
place, all the great problems were taken up and systematically reduced 
to order, by a kind of mathematical logic which is the sine qua non of the 
u Bk Y 62—4 
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objective scientific approach. All criticisms which had appeared in the 
various reviews were answered with an unswerving logic which has 
silenced the criticism once for all. However great the critic, he could not 
be the equal of SUKTHANKAR in. the critical handling of the Epic material. 
The suggestions which some of the continental scholars of eminence 
had thrown out with regard to tfie presentation of the text perhaps not 
from a sense of authority, but certainly through lack of experience in 
editing such texts — were squarely faced and exposed with a master s 
touch. 

What is it that the Prolegomena does for the Mbh. ? In the first 
place it explains in great detail the fundamental principles of textual 
criticism which should be applied to texts in India ; for the textual 
tradition in India is vastly different from that of Europe as SUKTHANKAR 
has so convincingly shown in Epic Studies III. In the second place he 
has shown, despite the continuous syntheses, interpolations and conflations 
the mutual relationship existing between the different versions of the Mbh* 
as versions. In the third place he has shown the ideal method for critically 
editing Indian texts, and the Prolegomena is nothing if it does not teach 
a scholar how to edit texts scientifically. 

In this work lasting for seven to eight years (the Prolegomena dated 
August 1933) Sukthankar’s scientific achievement reached the height of 
its glory. Witness, for example, the scientific use of the sigla attached 
to the critical apparatus of Mss. used ; to the writer s knowledge, this 
is the only instance when the sigla were really made significant, representing 
in this case the script characterising fhe Mss. and the subscript numbers 
showing the order of their importance in that particular series. Similarly 
while presenting the variant readings in the apparatus criticas , it will be 
noticed by observant scholars that an invariable rule was followed ; and 
this rule, or rather set of rules has a direct bearing on the pedigree of 
Mss. utilized for the apparatus. Everything SUKTHANKAR did had 
a method and an object, and even those who do not know anything of his 
earlier mathematical training can discover in such matters of small detail 
his fundamental training as a scientist. He is a scientist first and last 
and secondarily only an Orientalist or Indologist. 

One of the earliest opinions expressed by Prof. Luders on SUKTHANKAR ’s 
work has been printed on the cover pages of several fascicules of the 
Adiparvan and is worth quoting ; for Luders, like Sukthankar, was 
sparing of words, and any praise that he would bestow on a particular 
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work was not a formal affair, but something absolutely personal and 
deserving. ‘ 1 have been greatly impressed by the arrangements that 
have been made at the Institute for the collation of the Mahabharata 
Mss. The arrangements are such as will ensure great accuracy and 

perfect clearness in the registration of various readings Your work 

seems to me to merit the highest possible praise both as regards the 
constituting of the text, and the clarity and succinctness with which, the 

Mss. evidence has been recorded In my reading of the text I came 

across no passage of any importance , where I had occasion to differ from you 
as to the choice of the right reading / This is the highest praise that can 
possibly be bestowed on the work of SuKTHANKAR for there was no 
scholar in Europe or America better fitted than Luders to edit the Grea 
Epic on the lines on which SuKTHANKAR worked ; his training, keen 
critical acumen, his wonderful all-round acquaintance with almost every 
branch of Indie philology, and his own contributions which have been 
considered on all hands as the last word on the particular subjects, give 
that authority to his words. 

There is now a gap of two years before SuKTHANKAR publishes any 
paper. But it does not signify that he has been resting. The work of 
the critical edition was progressing on the Virata by Raghu Vira and on 
the Udyoga by Sushil Kumar De, under the personal supervision of the 
General Editor who had probably to work as much as the individual 
Parvan Editors on those sections assigned to them. Moreover he was also 
preparing for his editorial work of the Aranyakaparvan. In 1934 
WlNTERNITZ published a very detailed review of the Adiparvan, and in 
the opening paragraph remarked : (t2 

1 have no hesitation in saying that this is the most important event in the history of 
Sanskrit philology since the publication of Max MuLLER s edition of the ^gveda with 
SSyana’s commentary.’ 

This review gives in brief the main principles which SuKTHANKAR 
established with great detail in the Prolegomena. WlNTERNITZ further 
remarks that * our full approval of the general principles followed by the 
Editor, does not imply that we agree with him in every detail of the 
constituted text. Both I myself and other critics have already referred 
to passages where we should prefer other readings/ Accordingly he cites 
24 instances which he came across in reading parts of the critical edition 

62 Annals BORI 1934. 
m Bk y a2— 4a 
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with his pupils in his Indological Seminar from time to time, where he 
defers from Sukthankar. These do not touch the general principles 
adopted by the Editor, but Winternitz takes exception to carrying too 
far the principle of choosing a reading * which best explains how the other 
readings may have arisen.* In his Epic Studies IV : ‘ More Text-Critical 
Notes’ 63 Sukthankar attempts to meet the main objections raised 
by WlNTERNlTZ in the above revTew. Altogether nineteen out of the 
above 24 instances are taken up for discussion. SuKTHANKAR’s absence 
of conceit and readiness to understand the other man’s point of view are 
exemplified in this paper. Before actually presenting to us his view of 
these cases, setting forth the reasons which have guided him in the choice 
of the readings adopted by him in the critical text, he makes the following 
generous statement : * When there are hundreds or thousands of readings 
to be considered and weighed it is natural that all the selections would 
not satisfy all readers ; and there are bound to be small slips in so enormous 
and difficult a work as this. But the reader has the advantage of having 
the full critical apparatus before him, prepared with all possible care and 
presented in a convenient manner. The reader may easily substitute 
in the text any reading that appeals to him better/ This is just what 
WlNTERNlTZ has done and as it is incumbent upon himself to explain 
his reasons for the choice of the particular readings objected to, 
SUKTHANKAR has once again shown that mastery of detail as well as of 
principles which we expect from him, as a result of his previous studies 
and publications. 

As in Mathematics, here too SUKTHANKAR recognizes two types of 
conditions : the necessary condition and the sufficient condition. He has 
assumed that the agreement between K and S is a sufficient condition 
though not a necessary condition for the originality of the 
concordant reading. In the reading adopted by him at 1.3.60: gira va 
samsami, WlNTERNlTZ prefers the omission of va, according to the principle 
that agreement between K and S warrants the better text, for K 0 N, S 
omit it, and besides, it disturbs the metre and the sense. To this 
SUKTHANKAR replies : there is no agreement here between K and S ; 
Ko, it is true, represents the version K in a comparatively pure form but 
Kq is not K. K, is, on the whole, a decidedly better representative of 
the Kasmirl version than K 0 . In the case under discussion we have K 0 


63 Ibid . 16 . 90 - 133 . 
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agreeing with S and Kj with ft, a case of cross-agreement, which has been 
overlooked by WiNTERNITZ. As for the agreement of ft, with S, it had 
already been pointed out by SuKTHANKAR that even the Mss. of distant 
Nepal are not wholly free from contamination from some Southern 
source or sources. It is thus proved that the documental probability 
in favour of the reading preferred by WiNTERNITZ is not at all strong, 
and it is then proved to be further weakened by intrinsic probability. 
To the criticism of WiNTERNITZ that too much reliance on the principle : 
adopt the reading which best explains how the other readings have or may 
have arisen, SuKTHANKAR replies by showing documentally how the 
reading nivasatam adopted by him at 1.3.145 could never be proved to 
have arisen from an original nyavasatam prefeired by WiNTERNITZ. 
There are many priceless teachings in this paper ; one of the classical 
instances is in connection with 1 .92.2 : Gahga Sri i"a r~pim. WiNTERNITZ 
had remarked : “ Here SuKTHANKAR adopts the reading of S|K|, against 
the reading of all other N Mss. The same Mss. S]K| have in c Sayariat 
for salilat of all other Mss. which is rejected. Why should ^iKj in the 
first line be of greater authority than in the seceond line ? ” This is 
a very pertinent question for a novice in textual criticism, but it is 
surprising that so acknowledged an authority on the subject like 
WiNTERNITZ should have raised it. Nevertheless SuKTHANKAR 
considered it his duty to reply to this question, and he remarks : 

‘ The configuration of the Mss. as well as the intrinsic merit of the readings 
are different in the two lines. That is how S,K, appear to be of greater 
authority in the first line than in the. second. The salilat of the text is 
found in all Mss. except £]K| (S only transposing the word), and is, 
therefore, for one thing, obviously far better documented than Sayariat 
of S|K| only. In the second line, therefore, we have practically, only 
two readings : Sayariat of SjKj, against salilat of the rest ; therefore the 
reading of S\K\ has been rightly rejected. Such is not the case in, 
the first line. Here we have three nearly independent readings Kj 
Ganga Sri iva rupini : Vulgate G. strirupadharini ;S lobhariiyatamakrtih 
which latter is our fourth pada). Here, while the two Northern readings 
are somewhat allied to each other, the Southern reading is entirely 
different, having very little connection with the Northern. None of the 
readings can be mechanically derived from the other, and intrinsically 
they are all more or less of the same value. Such being the case, the 
Northern tradition was, as usual, followed/ Leaving aside other issues, 
this reply and the query raised by WiNTERNITZ show the difference of 
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approach between the two. While SuKTHANKAR considers each case 
from fundamental principles, independently of other considerations such 
as a general theory of genetic relationship, etc., WlNTERNlTZ and other 
critics, in spite of their deep study of the Epic material are misled by general 
principles. If the Mbh. textual criticism is a problem sui generis , then 
the general principles are only guiding steps or corner stones ; each case 
has to be seen from the configuration of Mss. used as evidence, and the 
general reliability of any set of Mss. is no guarantee that it contains the 
original or the more ancient reading. The above arguments have been 
reproduced here only to illustrate the mastery with which SuKTHANKAR 
worked with his material and his superiority in this line to every other 
scholar, which WlNTERNlTZ himself conceded to him. 

While he was firm on matters the truth of which he had demonstrated 
himself entirely to his own satisfaction, SuKTHANKAR was always the first 
to admit any slip in his work. Thus at 1.218.27 the reading vyatisthania 
though supported by S, K], was not admitted into the text for that reason ; 
it is a misprint, and SuKTHANKAR thanks WlNTERNlTZ for pointing it out. 

During the following eight years Sukthankar’s whole life was 
practically devoted to contributions concerning the Epic. So far as the 
critical edition is concerned, the Virataparvan by RaGHU Vira was 
published in 1936, the Udyoga by S. K. De in 1940 and the Vana — or 

the Aranyakaparvan in 1942. SuKTHANKAR s contribution to the first 
two as the General Editor is gratefully acknowledged by the Parvan 
Editors in their Introductions. 64 Every line of the text and the critical 
apparatus must have been passed him, both in the press-copy and the 
printing stage. 

Epic Studies V deals with the Mahabharata Commentators. 6 ' It is 
divided into two sections. The first deals with chronological notes on 
the Mahabharata scholiasts of whom nearly 22 are known by name. 
Very little is, however, known of all these commentators, and only a few 
of these scholia are available in print. By a gradual progression from the 
known to the unknown, SuKTHANKAR establishes the relative chronology 
of some of these commentators, and the final order as given by him 
is as follows : Devabodha-Vimalabodha-Sarvajna-Arjuna-Nilakantha, with 
Sarvajna’s date limited to not later than 1300 A.D. whence it follows that 
Devabodha and Vimalabodha must Have lived long prior to this date. 

64 Virata Introd. and Udyoga Introd. 

65 Annals BOR1 17.185-20?. 
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The second part of this paper deals with the version of Devabodha. 
SuKTHANKAR was struck by disparity between the text of the Mbfi. 
(C B or K) and the commentary ; not only does this commentary contain 
words or expressions which do not occur at all in the Vulgate, but it also 
cites, at times, verses or stanzas which read differently in the Vulgate. 
Similarly one finds passages and adhyayas of the Vulgate which are 
wholly uncommented by Devabodha. By a close inspection of 
Devabodha’s text it is found that it agrees remarkably closely with £ K 
sub-recension, particularly on the compelling evidence of the 
supplementary and entirely superfluous adhyaya at the end of the Adi, 
being a repetition of the episode of Svetaki’s sacrifice occurring earlier, 
with the curious variant Svetaketu for &vetaki. That the version of 
Devabodha also contained this adhyaya is proved by his remark ; 
Svetakir eva Svctaketur iti nama. This conclusic .1 is also borne out by 
many other minor and major agreements which are enumerated in the 
paper. 

The same year another paper, and this time a very important one, was 
published as the sixth in the series of Epic Studies under the special title : 
The Bhrgus and the Bharata : A text-historical Study . 66 The modest 
aim of this paper, as SuKTHANKAR expresses himself, is to collect and collate 
the Bhargava references in the Mahabharata, and to give a succinct 
account of all that the Great Epic has to say about these Bhrgus. For 
the sake of convenience SuKTHANKAR studies these legends as they appear 
in their natural sequence in the Mbh. The results of this important 
text-critical study may be summarised • in the author’s own 
words : 

From the legends preserved in our epic, the Bhargavas appear to be a Brahmin clan 
more intimately associated with the ancient Ksatriyas than most of the other Brahmin 
clans, connected with mostly by ties of marriage. In their conflicts with the Ksatriyas 
they appear to the epic bards as irascible sages, domineering, arrogant, unbending and 
revengeful, but at the same time omnipotent supermen. The epic contains a number of 
episodes or upakhyanas and two independent sub-parvans of the epic the entire Pauloma 
and a large section of the Pau?ya, besides a number of discussions and discourses. 
There is frequent repetition of these legends on differen* occasions in the course of the 
epic. It is also to be noted that the Bhargavas springinto this prominence all of a sudden 


66 Ibid. 18.1-76. 
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in the Mbh. and there is no basis for this eminence in the earlier literature. Taking 
a collective view of all these legends and references, we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the Bhargava heroes occupy a surprisingly large portion of the canvass, filling up 
much of the available space in the background. Their figures are painted with a thick 
brush and in vivid colours. Their myths are uniformly distributed over the entire 
extent of the Great Epic, and throughout represented as the people. 

The place occupied by these Bhargava legends unmistakably shows the gradual 

* bhrguisation * of older legends, which occur in the epic itself in two forms, one with 
and the other without some important Bhargava element. In the process of converting 
the popular epic of the Bharatas into the Encyclopaedia Brahmanica, the special 
predilection to the Bhargava element is highly significant. Intrinsically there can be 
no question that this element is entirely foreign to the plan of the original saga or the 
Bharatas, as it occurs entirely in the episodic material. According to tradition contained 
within the epic itself Vyasa could not have been the author of these surreptitious 
additions and embellishments, nor could his disciple Vaisampayana be credited with this 
particular work. But the next recorded recitation of the Mbh. is by Ugras'ravas in the 
presence of Bhargava Saunaka during the latter s twelve-year sacrifice. This lends 
colour to the hypothesis that the momentous alterations which have occurred in the 
Great Epic from Vyasa’s 24,000 to the later satasdhasri samhild , is due to the gradual 

* bhfguising ’ of the epic material The influence o( the Bhargavas in the 

narrative portion of Mbh. is very evident and can hardly be disputed. Their special 
connection with Dharma and NUi is also established bv Sukra and Bhrgu. 

The infiltration of masses of Bhargava material in the shape of Bhargava myths and 
legends, the manner of its treatment, and even that strange admixture of the Epic with 
the Dharma and NUi elements, which latter especially has so long puzzled many 
inquirers into the genesis of the Mbh., thus appeal to lind a simple and straightforward 
explanation of an important unitary diaskeuasis of the epic under v e iv strong and direct 
Bhargava influence. The process of expansion thus begun must have continued 
subsequently, first by the Bhargavas themselves and later under their supervision, 
and it is likely that the remodelled Bharata, like the Vedas, now elevated to the rank of 
the Fifth Veda, must have remained for some time in the exclusive possession of the 
Bhargavas as their close literary preserve. This fact would explain the apparent 
homogeneous character of this heterogeneous mass. It all came from different hands, 
from out oi the same mould. The colossal success of this Bhargava recension of the 
ancient Epic of the Bharatas —a success which in one sense was richly deserved — was 
the cause of the neglect and subsequent disappearance of the original heroic poem 
which must have still existed at the time of composition of the Asvalayana 
Gfhya Sutra. 
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It will thus be noticed that this text-critical study has lifted a corner of 
the veil which covers the hoary history of the text of the Great Epic. 
SuKTHANKAR thereby established a possible ground for explaining all the 
contradictory facts connected with the growth and development of the 
Mbh. The response to this theory was immediate and has led to further 
investigations which have added to the expectations raised by SuKTHANKAR 
when he closed this paper with the words : ‘ The further we pursue the 
study of the traces of Bhargava influence the clearer, it seems to me, 
will become the history of our Mahabharata, the Great Epic of 
Bharatavar$a/ 

The only recorded paper by SuKTHANKAR for 1937 is the In Memoriam 
Professor Moritz Winternitz (1863-1 937)/ 7 It is really a brief resume 
of the Mahabharata work that WlNTERNITZ did for nearly half a century, 
and is altogether one of the best obituary notices on the lamented 
Professor. 

It is, therefore, a matter of great regret that WlNTERNITZ passed away 
before a discovery of capital importance for Mahabharata studies was 
accidentally made by Manyavara Guruji HEMARAJ Panditjiu, the 
distinguished Director of Public Instruction of Nepal, of a new Nepali 
Ms. of the Adiparvan. The manner of its discovery and its importance 
is described in Ep 1C Studies VII : The Oldest Extant Ms. of the 
Adiparvan/’ 8 The Rajaguru sent complete collations and specimen 
photos for the use of the Institute. The Ms. is on palm -leaf, written 
in a uniform hand in old faded ink, .and contains only the first parvan of 
the Mbh. The average length of the folio is 21 " > 2^" and each folio 
contains uniformly 7 lines of writing. Although the Ms. is not dated, 
its old appearance and the script which comes closest to the script of 
Tafel VI, No. XI (Cambridge Ms. No. 1891, 2 of A.D. 1179) authenticate 
the high antiquity claimed for it. This is also supported by internal 
evidence ; the best proof is that it is almost entirely free from those 
modern accretions which are given in Appendix I of the Adiparvan 
Volume, as also in great part from those other smaller insertions which 
are listed in the foot-notes. More astonishing still is the fact that out of 
the textual emendations hazarded bv SuKTHANKAR, fifty per cent, are 


67 ibid. 

68 Ibid. 19 . 201 - 62 , 
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actually documented by this Ms. As Sukthankar remarks; 69 

It is therefore no exaggeration to say that this remarkable Ms. opportunely affords 
welcome support to the Critical Edition in most crucial matters. Moreover many of 
the variant readings of the new M§. are difficult and obscure, marking out its text 
as distinctly archaic. Finally, in many of it readings it agrees fairly closely with a 
certain other Ms. from Nepal which i£ symbolized as N3 in the critical apparatus of 
the Adi. and which is again the oldest dated Ms. of the Adiparvan. The tradition is 
therefore fairly complete and well attested. 

The greatest value of this Ms. lies in its corroboration of the constituted text of the 
Critical Edi lion. Indirectly it attests and justifies, as an independent witness, the 
principles according to which the reconstruction of the epic text is achieved, thus 
placing the constituted text on still surer foundations. 

One phase of Sukthankars triumph consisted in converting his erst- 
while critics into staunch supporters and followers of the methods and 
principles evolved by him. The discovery of this important Ms. is the 
second phase and the culminating point for the full vindication of the 
Critical Edition of Sukthankar. This fortunate discovery has set the 
final seal of approval on his editorial work. 

Although this Ms. is practically free from the long and short insertions 
of the Vulgate, it is not entirely devoid of small infiltrations as SUKTHANKAR 
demonstrates, such as App. I, Nos. 12, 33 and 58 and over 87 single-line 
insertions. All these are uniformly found in the majority of N Mss. 
It also throws an interesting side light on the indirect way in which the 
text gets gradually inflated. Its superiority over N ? is proved by its 
lacking about ninety per cent, of the insertions of N,. The unique 
readings of this Ms. b£ar out nearly half the emendations made by 
Sukthankar in his constituted text. Out of the total 36 emendations 
made 18 are corroborated by this Ms. Of these 13 arc cases of hiatus. 
It was precisely on this point that A. B. Kejth differed from SUKTHANKAR 
when he said : * We need not, therefore, accept as a necessarily correct 
theory the view that we are to restore hiatuses, whenever we find variants 
in the Mss., which might be explained by assuming that they are the 
efforts made by scribes, who were not accustomed to hiatus to remedy 
the irregularity/ Sukthankars reply is characteristic : ‘ Whether the 
said view represents a correct theory of Mbh. text-reconstruction or not 
may be best judged from the circumstance that out of eighteen 
emendations which are actually documented and attested by this new Ms., 
not less than thirteen were made just on the ground of hiatus/ 


69 Ibid. 19. 
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The whole of the subsequent discussion is taken up with replying to 
Keith’s criticism. This paper marks the close of a period and shows the 
vast difference that exists between the mastery of Sukthankar and the 
general acquaintance of others with .epic material. One need only 
remember the force of the following words recorded in the Prolegomena, 
to understand the gulf that existed between the attainment of the General 
Editor and the critical reader, including the learned reviewers : 70 

Another high authority, while full of apparent admiration for the way in which the 
work is being done at present at the Institute, has with much pathos and eloquence 
deprecated this hastily prepared, eclectic text. All that we need do at present, according 
to this scholar, is to reprint the Vulgate, giving merely the variae lectiones of the 
manuscripts collated and leaving each individual reader to constitute his own text 
unhampered and uninfluenced hv the obtrusive personality of some editor who stands 
like a monitor between the reader and his author. The learned critic is evidently of 
opinion that any average reader, who picks up an edition of the Great Epic for 
casual study is better qualified to reconstruct the text man the editor who has made 
a special study of the problem. But we need not take it too seriously. 

The rest of this passage is unapproachable for the dignified manner in 
which this learned authority and others like him are admonished, and is 
worth reading by all those who have any doubts about the scientific 
background of the critical edition. For even the best of critics like 
WiNTERNITZ who had devoted almost 50 years of his life to the problems 
connected with the Great Epic has been proved by the evidence of this 
unique Nepali Ms. to have been wrong in his differences w*t h SuKTHANKAR. 
In 12 places where he objected to the text of the critical edition, the text 
is supported by the documentary evidence of this Ms. /! No one doubts 
now that the discovery of this valuable Ms., so consequential for the 
text-criticism of the Adiparvan, would certainly have delighted the heart 
of this veteran scholar, who took a passionate and life-long interest in 
epic studies. All the criticism of so accute a scholar as Keith is slashingly 
but with scholarly dignity answered point by point, with the 
incontrovertible evidence of this unique Ms. 

It is no wonder, therefore, when recently Franklin Edgerton wrote : 72 

March 1, 1943. 

1 have just received the news of the death of Dr. V. S. SUKTHANKAR. It is not only 
a very grave personal loss to me ; I counted him one of my best friends, and had come to 
feel a very deep respect and even affection for him as a man. 

70 Prolegomena , p. LXXXin. 

71 Annals BORI 19. 

72 Ibid. 24. 136. 
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But the loss- to scholarship is immeasurable, and, naturally, far more important 4 
/ an% appalled at the thought that it will now be necessary to entrust the Mahabhorata 
edition to others. Few persons now living are as well gifted by nature as he was with the 
peculiar combination of intellectual qualities needed for this work. And literally not 
one has had the experience which he had, and which is second in importance only to that 
native ability. He had arrived at a point where so many things had become almost 
automatic to him, like second nature ; things which even those of us who have helped 
in the edition cannot control as he did, though we may have painfully struggled towards 
an approximation of a few of them. Now, just when he could have exploited to the full 
this unique combination of knowledge and experience* — jhanam savijnanam — he is cut off 
in the midst of it. 

No higher tribute can be paid, to a genius who was unique in his field 
and unrivalled for his courtesy to those who differed from him. 

The paper referred to above was published during 1938. In 1939 he 
contributed a paper on the Nala episode and the Ramayana' * in which 
he conclusively shows that the Sudeva soliloquy in the Nalopakhyana of 
the Mbh. must necessarily have been borrowed by one of the redactors 
of the Great Epic from the Ramayana, since the passage in question is 
a misfit in the Mbh. context. It is shown that this Nala passage is not 
the only passage for which a parallel exists m the Ramayana and in the 
parvan-survey SuKTHANKAR refers to the Ramopakhyana occurring in the 
Vana — or Aranyakaparvan. This topic is, however, taken up for 
a separate study as the last oi the Epic sLudies, published during 1940. 74 
Here Sukthankar's researches confirm Jacobi's assumption that the 
Ramopakhyana is indeed an epitome .of the work commonly known as 
Valmiki s Ramayana. 

Just as SuKTHANKAR s studies in Bhasa were based both on first-hand 
acquaintance with original as well as critical material, the latter of which 
he included in a special bibliography, so also in the case of his epic studies, 
he had started compiling a card index of all articles, notes, pamphlets 
monographs and books dealing critically with epic questions. The 
index so prepared by SuKTHANKAR is still lying at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, and has incidentally paved the way for PliSALKERs, 
survey of Epic and Puranic Studies published in the Progress of Indie 
Studies. This bibliography, though probably not quite complete, is yet 
indispensable to critical scholars dealing with the Great Epic. 

7 * A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies presented to Prof. F. W. Thomas, 

74 P. V . Kane Fastschrift. 
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In spite of his preoccupation with all this great work Sukthankar 
never limited his interests ; during 1933-34 he delivered a series of lectures 
under the auspices of the University of Bombay as the Wilson Philological 
Lecturer under the title ‘ Life and Growth of Languages \ Under the 
new arrangements for postgraduate instruction in Poona he continued to 
guide M.A. students in Ancient Indian* Culture, delivering weekly lectures 
in the Institute. He was several times Sectional President at the 
All- India Oriental Conference. During the last of these occasions, in 
1940, he allowed his address to be published in the Bharatiya VidyaP 
and any one reading it is struck at once by his lively spirit and freshness 
of approach which always kept him alive to new ideas and impressions. 

Two short papers were contributed by Sukthankar under the general 
title Epic Questions. The first of these is the opening article in the 
first volume of the Bulletin of this Institute and is connected with the 
reading Hasyarupena Samfaarah as opposed to harhsarupena cesvarah of 
the Vulgate. 76 The paper itself has the sub-title : Does lndra assume the 
form of a swan ? The paper conclusively proves that the hamsa 
incarnation of lndra is nothing but a canard. The second of the series 
is, unfortunately, the last paper to be published by SUKTHANKAR, and 
deals once again with the Parvasarhgraha figures. 77 It is an interesting 
contribution and deserves careful reading by a critical scholar who would 
like to deal with Mbh. textual criticism. 

The short introduction to the Aranyakaparvan is very interesting and 
instructive. Dated in August 1942, it contains however his experience of 
the past seventeen years of work on the Critical Edition. As a result the 
language clearly expresses the fundamental principles, which may be 
quoted here just to show the way in which he was making himself 
approachable to a larger group of scholars who are not specialists : 78 

When the Sarada-K version (which is the best Northern version) and the Southern 
recension are placed vis-a-vis, we can in general reconstruct the original with confidence, 
barring a certain number of minor verbal fluctuations in the shape of synonymous 
phrasings, which remain indeterminate without affecting the construction or obscuring 

7 ^ BV 3. It is reprinted again in the Proc. and Trans . of the All-lndi . Or. Conf. 
Tirupati. pp. 393-609. 

76 Bull DCRI 1. 1-7. 

77 Stiver Jubilee Volume of Annals BORI 23. 

78 Introduction, p. xVHI. 
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the sense. The concord between Sarada-K version and the Southern recension in 
poipt of general content is striking and forms a sure basis for constituting a single text. 
Contamination between the K version and the S recension cannot be proved, but 
contamination between the B-D version and the S recension is not impossible. The 
agreements between the B-D and S recension have nevertheless been as a rule utilized 
to arrive at a tentative stop-gap, based on the indications of documental evidence. 
But it should be noted that the K S agreements have far greater documental authority 
and probative value than the B-D-S agreements. 

Let me put the matter in a slightly different way. The highest documental proba- 
bility we can demand and expect is when all Mss. o{ our critical apparatus — 
which is tbe same as saying, all our different versions — agree on a reading or a feature. 
Wc must accept this as the original : at least we do not wish to question it , at present. 
In the absence of such complete concord, the next best combination is the agreement 
between the Sarada version and the Southern recension (against B-D). Third in 
importance is, in my opinion, the concord between the Southern recension and the 
Bengali-cum-Devanagari version (against the Sarada). Fourth in order stands the 
agreement between only Northern versions or only Southern versions inter se, which 
1 consider, in general, ns of equal value. With the proviso that a passage, or a stanza 
or even a little line which is not necessary to the context, may be rejected, if it is 
actually omitted entirely in even one of the important versions, since as experience has 
shown, the chances of conflation are always very much greater than those of accidental 
or intentional omission. 

The italicised words will indicate a new phase that was gradually coming 
over SUKTHANKAR. While still interested in the Critical Edition of the 
Great Epic to which he had devoted the best part of his life, he was slowly 
being drawn towards the content of the Mbh., not as it was in the 
constituted text only, but in the entire Mss. tradition. There was 
a double approach to this problem, or to be more precise, a threefold 
approach ; in the first place the mass of accretion, interpolation, 
conflation, etc. was symptomatic of a certain phase in the life of the nation 
where tbe original text grew into these gigantic proportions. Then again 
there was a central theme which was pervading the whole of the epic and 
around which it moved. And finally there was the question of higher 
criticism, which could come in only after lower criticism had done its 
work properly. 

When SUKTHANKAR says : * at least we do not wish to question it, at 
present’, he indicates thereby the possibility of going behind this 
constituted text — although a distant possibility — and of arriving at the 
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original. But then whether an objective method could be devised for 
such a restoration depended entirely on certain other studies which 
were being attempted at this time. What is the genesis of the significant 
variant readings in the Mbh. textual tradition ? Could they be fixed in 
their space-time context, and thereby explain the local divergences in 
their temporal evolution ? And if this were possible, could we get behind 
the constituted text, especially when it was less than certain, and arrive 
at a more certain text ? By mere objective criteria could we devise 
methods which would enable us to analyse the elements which were 
welded into that great synthesis which is the Mahabharata ? 

Great things were in the offing when Sukthankar penned these 
paragraphs. His lectures on the three-dimensional view of the Great 
Epic 79 were assuming their final shape at this time ; a good deal of work 
was being done in the statistical analysis of the significant Mbh. 
variants. 80 What the results of all these combined studies would have 
been, it is too premature to say. But that tragic death which cut short 
his life when he was at the very height of his powers and on the verge of 
discovering new domains in the critical study of the Epic has dealt 
an irreparable blow to further research in these directions. 

On the 21st of January 1943, just two weeks after the Silver Jubilee 
function of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute had been 
celebrated, he laid down his mortal coil in the service of the Great Epic 
of the Bharatas. 

In writing this epilogue to a full life of research where the higher 1 : 
reaches of knowledge possible for a human "being were attained by 
Sukthankar, one is poignantly reminded of the concluding part of the 
Introduction which reads like a farewell. 81 But Sukthankar’s voice 
will continue to draw the best scholars to a study of the Great Epic 

79 Two of these lectures were actually delivered before the Uni versity of Bombay on 
8th and 15th January 1943. The third was due on 22nd January, and the audience was 
actually waiting tor him when the news of his death reached Bombay ori that day. 

80 A discussion of these problems was to take place on 21st January 1943 between the 
writer and Dr. SUKTHANKAR, and the last note which he wrote on 20th January 1943 was to 
fix the appointment from the 20th to the 21st January, as the facsimile of this note 
reproduced here indicates. 

Many scholars have expressed this view in their letters to the Honorary Secretary 
of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition Committee. 
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whicli has now become the great epic of Sukthankar’s own life. This 
paper can only be concluded fittingly in his last public utterance, at Poona 
the inspiring words of which still continue to ring in the ears of those who 
listened to him on that unforgettable 5th January 1943 : 82 

‘ There is a danger that in our pseudo-scientific mood we 
may be tempted to discard this great hook, thinking that we have 
outgrown it. That would be capital blunder : That would in fact 
mean nothing but an indication of our will to commit suicide, 
national suicide, the signal of our national extinction. For never 
was truer word spoken than when the late German Indologist 
Herman OLDENBERG said that “ in the Mahabharata breathe the 
united soul of India, and the individual souls of her people.” 
And why is that ? Because the Mahabharata is the national 
saga of India. It is, in other words, the content of our collective 
unconscious. And just for that reason it refuses to be discarded. 
We must therefore grasp this great book with both hands and face it 
squarely. Then we shall recognize that it is our past which has 
prolonged itself into the present. We are ii ! I mean the real WE ! 
Shall we be guilty of strangling our own soul ? NEVER.’ 

December 1943. S. M. Katre. 
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EPIC STUDIES : SECOND SERIES 


By 

Prof. F. Edgerton 


[The following formed part of Professor EdCERTON’s Introduction to the 
Critical Edition of the Sahhaparvan, prepared by him for the B. O. R. 
Institute. Dr. V. S. SuKTHANKAR, the General Editor, had suggested, and 
Prof. EdgfRTON agreed, that it should be published separately. Accord- 
ingly, the same is being included here under the heading “ Epic Studies ”, 
and it is designated “ Second Series ” to distinguish it from the “ First 
Series ” of eight papers contributed by Dr. SllKTHANKAR under the same 
heading.] 


No. 1 : Grammar and Syntax 
(In the Sahhaparvan) 

Here will be noted such grammatical phenomena as seem to me worthy 
of attention for any reason. Doubtless the list could be extended. 
Certainly I have made no attempt to list all forms which are contrary to 
the rules of Panini, as I daresay my choice is somewhat subjective. Not 
all the cases are exclusively “ epic But all seem to me of enough 
interest, on the ground of rarity or irregularity, to deserve at least brief 
mention. 

Samdhi. 

Hiatus between vowels occurs especially betyveen halves of the same 
line, that is, between separate padas. Strictly speaking, from the stand- 
point of the original composition, this should doubtless not be considered 
hiatus, since each pada was no doubt a separate unit of speech, closing 
with a pause, as was certainly the case in the Veda. Yet the cases are not 
numerous ; and in many, perhaps most, of them attempts are made in 
various Mss. to bridge the hiatus by different changes. The 18 cases 
noted are: ca cimantrya 2.8cd ; ca ugrasenas 4.19ab; karmani astau 
5.12cd; panyani upadhabhir 5.104cd; ca rtavah 11.27cd; sarve 
acaryapramitkha 3 1 . 6ab ; ca rddhya 32 . 1 3cd ; sarve abhyagacchan 
40. lied; hanti abhimQnds 45.14ab; ca ahhitah 48.19cd; ca abhya- 
gacchan 48.32ef; tasya anukarsam 49.6ab ; ca ubhe 55 . 1 3cd ; yaj~ 
naseni ehpmbara 60.27ab ; vaca anujhata 6I.33ab; te aristam 65.2ab; 
bharatasrestha (probably voc., less likely, nom.) ida m 66.3cd ; sajane 
ajhatah 66. 19ab, repeated 67. lOab. 
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In the interior of padas I have noted only eight cases : saha asate 4.7b: 
prtfrnfoco urvasi ira (twice!) 10.11b; Igtcivairmci anadhx^tih 13.57c; 
naiva Xtvih 34.10a; ekavastra adhonivi 60.15a; tray ah fcileme adharia 
bhavanti 63.1a (at the cesura in a tristubh) ; sada uttamapurusah 65. 8d. 
Again the Mss. frequently try to bridge the hiatus by secondary changes. 

Secondary crasis or double samdhi. 

paandrako vasudeveti 13.19c, for °deoa[h] iti . 

hamseti dibhaketi ca 20.31b, for ham$a[h] iti dibhaha[h] iti . 

sendrapi deva 60.30d, for sendra[h] api. 

codyamartapi 61 .28b, for codyamana[h ] api. 

e?a vai dasaputreti , 63.29c, for dasaputra[h\ iti. 

Initial a absorbed ( abhinihita ) after final e or o : 

brahmano jham 20.34c. 
xdhyato tmanam 45. 16c. 
te * tmanam 68.8c. 

There is little else that concerns phonology. Three times a feminine 
f-stem in composition has the final ~i shortened, in places where metre 
requires, or at least favours, a short. While these might also be considered 
morphological changes (shift from i to i declensional type), they are 
doubtless primarily phonetic : devakinandana (for deva1(i 0 ) y 22 .31b and 
56b, both times at the end of a sloka ; in this position a long syllable is 
never tolerated. — gandhariputrasya 63.19c, at the beginning of a 
tristubh, the third syllable of which is regularly short when the cesura 
is postponed, being prevailingly long only when the cesura follows the 
fourth syllable ( JAOS 59. 163). Here to be sure we have one of the rare 
cases in which the cesura follows the sixth syllable. But they seem to 
tend to follow the quantitative scheme of those with cesura after the 
fifth ; certainly not of those with early cesura. The shortening of i is 
probably to be considered metrical. 

An extraordinary case of haplology has been assumed, not without some 
misgivings, in 18.3b cavayorjunah , for cavayor arjunah ; see note on the 
passage in Addenda. 

Morphology 

A few stray matters concerning noun and pronoun inflection : 

The nom. pi. of an i- stem is used as accus. in 48. 9d rasayah (for rasin ). 

The nom. pi. of the stem ap is used as accus. in 49. 8d apah (for apah ). 
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From a masculine in-stem we have a curious accus. sg. in -im, based on 
proportional analogy, after the nom, in -i (following the feminine i- 
declension !) : pratihpmxm 60.1c. 

The stem srhga has masculine gender, instead of the regular neuter, 
in 19.18b srhgam sumahantam (accus. sg.). — Similarly caila, regularly 
neuter, is masculine at 47.3a. 

The stem daivata “ deity “ is regularly neuter ; masculine gender is 
authorised for it lexically, but has not been discovered in literary 
occurrences. In 5.90b it seems to be masculine. 

The dative form mahyam is prakritically used as genitive, instead of 
mama , in 70.20c: jwitapriyatam mahyam dhig imam klesabhaginim, “fie 
upon this my love of life, which has resulted in affliction !“ It would 
seem forced and improbable to construe the form as dependent on 
klesabhaginim , “ which has resulted in affliction for me “, in view of the 
position of the word. 

Verb forms in this book have more interest than noun forms. 

We find first a considerable number of unaugmented preterites, nearly 
all inperfects, but one aorist (the last in the list). Naturally many Mss. 
usually remove the irregularity ; but there is little doubt that in most 
cases the original contained it: jhapayat 12.34d ; prajayetam 16.34c; 
abhisiheatam 16.49d ; samar cay an and hurvan 19.20b and 20c; grhmta 
19.43c; pratigrhnima 19.50c (probably imperf. rather than present 
with secondary ending, cf. below) ; bhramayad 22.5c ; upayad 27. 14d ; 
kurutam 40. 2d; icchat 41.3d; sAmanuvrajan 42.40d ; sabhajayata 
42 . 52d (from the quotation in PW. it would appear that the imperfect 
forms of this peculiar denominative are regularly unaugmented) ; 
parigrhvdtam 46.33c; prayacchetam 48.42a; vibruta 61.52c; gamayad 
66.4c; vyavasiryanta 72.22c; anujhasisam 72.26d. 

Irregularities of personal endings also occur. Especially frequent 
is confusion of the primary 1 plural ending - mas with the secondary (also 
perfect, and subjunctive-imperative) ending ~ma. Thus we find -mas 
in the perfect susrumah 14. 1 If, 16. 2d, 64. Id ; in the optative kuryamas 
58.27c; and in the subj.-impv. karavamas 65.1a. Contrariwise, we 
find present or future forms in -ma : icchama 6.17c; sadhayisyama 
18.3c ; nihanma 1 9 . 1 1 d ; arcama 35.11b ; ramsyama 42 . 49b ; sma 
52. 1 0d (not at all likely to be the particle sma in my opinion). In a few 
of these, notably nihanma and arcama , metre would make the regular form 

mo-i Bk Y 62—5 a 
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impossible in the present position of the word. On the other hand, 
several of the forms occur at the end of lines, where obviously metre 
could not be concerned. 

The properly secondary ending - dhvam , of the 2 pi. middle, is thrice 
used with presents: manyadhvajn 20.2b; janidhvam 34.3a; vivadadh - 
vam 63 . 1 7b. 

Strong and weak present stem-forms are interchanged, strong being 
used for weak in bravihi 22.34b and 25.13c, and weak for strong in 
adadrni 20.25b. 

Unusual present stem formations : prayujmahe 35 . 1 5d (vedic), — 
pratyaplsan 42.27b ( apisan AV., WHITNEY, Roots). — fandhi, 2 s g. imv. 
of fat “ cut ”, 64.10d (quite without recorded analogy; I suspect 
influence of krdhi from k. r ., regarded as an aorist, see below). — vitan- 
dariah 33. 4d, pres. mid. pple, ” disputing ”, cf. vitanda , noun ; the 
DLatup . has tandate (thematic !) ” strike ”. — archati (for rcchati) 19.46b. 
Thematic (1st class) present forms of da (perhaps hardly worth noting 
since they are familiar from the Veda onwards): adadad 48.22c; 
adadeyam 71.17a. 

Future : glahisyati , from glah “ play at dice ”, apparently hapax 
Icgomenoriy but obviously based on the analogy ol grahtsyati from grah . 

Perfect, without reduplication, pravepate 16.35d (cf. Renou, Gr. Scte. t 
§333c). 

Aorist : krdhi 60.30b, and hxthah 40.22d, 53. 5d, 65. lOd (always with 
rr&). Also with ma, majjth 55.*9d ; kopistkah 59.3c; and khardh 
59. 8d. 

Active endings with clearly and definitely passive forms : dahyanti 
28.22d; dhmayati 45.30d ; drsyami 62. 5d. Other violations of 
Paninian rules regarding parasmoipada and atmanepada endings in 
particular roots are so frequent in the epic that it has not seemed necessary 
to list them. 

Gerunds. The ending ~tva is applied to roots compounded with 
preverbs or other elements, not only causatives and denominatives in 
-ac/a- (where it is specially" frequent, see EDGERTON, Language, 13.108), 
as in nivartayitva 2.20a, but also m adikx.iva 52. 17d, and abhyutsmayitva 
63.12a. In the last we have the further irregularity that the gerund is 
based on the present stem, not on the root, as regularly in Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit and Pali-Prakrit (see ibid 111). 
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Contrariwise, simple roots may take the suffix -ya t which belongs 
regularly to compounds. Thus grhya 3.3c; 1 7 . 4c ; 46 . 25d ; pujya 
42.38c; and vacya 2.11a; 23.6a; 42.53d; 52.34d. This last is 
always preceded by svasti , which however must be regarded as a separate 
word, net as compounded with the following form of vac-, since it is 
sometimes separated from it by other words. 

One alleged infinitive form, the monstrously impossible ijitum occurring 
in the vulgate for our ihitum 30. 26c, and hence quoted in our grammars 
and dictionaries, must now be rejected from the text ; see my note ad loc. 
m Addenda. 

An irregular causative form dik$ occurs in 30.21a dlksapaya. It is the 
only form of its kind cited in PW from this root. 

Syntax 

A few stray cases will be mentioned of syntactic constructions which 
seem worthy of note. 

An absolute, or semi-absolute genitive (cf. SPEYER, VSS. §212) seems 
to be found in 34 . 1 3 : 

asya dharmapravrttasya parthivatvam cikhsaiah 
karan asmai prayacchamch so yam asman na manyatc . 

“ Since he was proceeding according to dharma and was desirous of 
effecting kingship, we give tribute to him, but he does not respect us. 
The genitives may be felt as more or less depending on prayacchamah ; 
but the occurrence of the dative form asmai , “ to him ’ just before this 
verb, makes such a construction at least harsh. 

In 41.22, 23 and 25 (essentially* one case, the two latter patterned 
after the first), I see no way of construing the genitives except as 
absolutes : 

icchatah sa hi simhasya bhismafivaty asamsayam . 
icchaiam parthivendranam bhisma jivasy asamsayam . 
icchatam hila namaliam jivarny esam mahiik$it<* m - 

A genitive with the force of an ablative (SPEYER VSS. §73) is apparently 
used in 13.43c : svapuram surasenanam prayayau , “ he went from the 
&urasena country to his own city.’’ 

In 4.4c, i \urusrestho seems to be a nominative pendens ”, without 
grammatical construction. 

A vocative appears to be used with a third-person verb in 6.2a ; 
bhagavan nyayam akaitam : see note ad loc. in Addenda. 
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A singular verb occurs with a following dual subject m 5. 106d dJyate 
madhusarpift, but the case is peculiar ; see note ad loc. in Addenda 
— In 6, 18d many Mss*, including and K |_3 read sruyatam....sabhah 9 
a singular verb with a following plural subject. I am still not sure that 
this reading should not be adopted ; but it must be admitted that 
it would be very bizarre, and* I have finally adopted the variant 
sruyantam- 

In 66.31 cd occurs an example of ma with the future : ma 

bhavisyasi , “ lest you become 

Twice, in 67. 5d and 15d, occurs the optative form iyat with the sense 
of a preterite ; see note ad loc. in Addenda and references there quoted. 

Noteworthy is the occurrence of the enclitic enctm (documented 
uniformly by all Mss. without exception) at the beginning of a pada in 
17.15a. 

No. 2 : Metre 

{In the Sabhaparvan) 

There are no prose passages in the Sabhaparvan. There is a single 
verse (38.40) composed in the metre called halamukhi, which consists of 
four padas each with the scheme — ^ — . There 

are 151 tristubh-jagati stanzas, one of which contains six padas. The 
rest, 2238 in all, are anustubh or “ epic sloka 82 of these contain three 
lines or six padas. 

As to the structure of the sloka stanzas, 1 have nothing to add in 
principle to Hopkins’s treatment in The Great Epic . It seems worth 
while, however, to list the few hypermetric sloka padas which occur. 
They all belong to the regular type treated by HOPKINS /. c. 252 ; the 
added syllable appears invariably as one of two initial shorts, and the first 
five syllables are always ^ ^ ^ — , without regard to the character 

of the cadence. All occur in the first half of their respective lines, never 
in the second. 

anugamyamdnah susubhe , 2. 17c. 
ghrtapayasena madhuna , 4.2a. 
virajombaras citramalyo , 7.5c. 
aditir ditir danus caiva , 1 I .29a. 
vyajayad dhanamjayo rajan , 24.11c. 
upaniyamanam yuhtam ca $ 33.26c. 
upagiyamana nafibhir , 52 -35c. 
viduradayas ca tam a r tarn, 70.22a. 
strata vapan savyasact , 71.4a and 14c. 
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As to the tristubh-jagati stanzas, I may refer to my article on " The 
epic tristubh and its hypermetric varieties \ JAOS 59. (1939) 159-174. 
I have shown there that epic tristubh-jagatl lines generally belong to two 
radically different types, to one (the older) of which belong all those which 
occur in the Sabhaparvan . (The locus classicm for the other, younger 
type is the Vitataparvan , where it .occurs exclusively ; but Adi and 
LJdyoga also contain some examples.) The regular (non-hypermetric) 
tristubhs of Sabha are divisible into two sub-divisions, those which have 
the cesure after the fourth syllabic, and those which have it after the 
fifth. The latter are much less numerous than the former. The 
quantitative schemes of the two sub-types differ rather strikingly (/.c. 
163). There are also some few lines which have cesura after the sixth 
syllable, or which seem to have no cesura at all. 

In this same article I also analysed and classified the hypermetric 
tristubh-jagati padas, showing that they fall into three classes, the first 
being much the commonest. This most important type consists of a 
combination of a first half-pada of five syllables, appropriate to the 
“ later ’ cesura (after the fifth syllable), with a second half-pada of seven 
syllables, appropriate to the “ earlier " cesura (after the fourth), thus 
making twelve syllables in all in a tristubh line (one more in a jagati). 
This type is a Vedic inheritance. It occurs in the Sabhaparvan 46 times. 
The first occurrence is 51.11a: - 

anartham art ham manyase rajaputra. 

The others are: 51.12a, 14c, 17a, 24a; 52.1c, 5a, 9d, 13b, 16b, 17c; 
56.1b, c, 6c, 8d ; 57.1a, 2c, d, 6a, b\ c, 7a, c, 8b, 12c, d ; 58.20b, 24a ; 
59.8b ; 60. lb, 2a, 4c, 12c ; 62.25c ; 63.1c, 2a, 6d, 16b, 19b, 20a, 22b, 
24a, 26c; 68.7a, 10b, 19c. 

The other two types are based on substitution of two short syllables 
for a long, either in one of the syllables in the middle of the line following 
the cesura after the fourth syllable (Type 1 1, subdivided into three classes), 
or in the first syllable of the line (Type III). All the examples of these 
types are quoted and analysed Lc. 168 ff. Here I shall merely list the 
cases which occur : Type II (a), 56. 7d ; (b), 52.16a, 63.3b, 17a; (c), 
57, 1 2b. Type III, 63.3c. 

No. 3 : Vocabulary (Sabhaparvan) 

The following list is intended to contain all words, including proper 
names, which (as far as appears) are peculiar to this book, or nearly so. 
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most of them seem not to be recorded, in the senses found here, outside 
of this book. Some few appear elsewhere, but rarely ; these are included 
because of their rarity or problematic character. Some are recorded 
in the lexicon of Bohtlingk and Roth (which is abbreviated PW), but 
only from this book. Some others are there represented by different 
words, becau&e the reading of the yulgate (Calcutta and Bombay editions) 
is different from ours. In these latter cases, as a rule, I quote the vulgate 
reading after that of our text. The majority of the words here listed are 
proper names, personal, mythical, or geographical. For many of these 
the Mss. offer variants, sometimes in large number ; but m this list only 
the form adopted in the text is given, even when it is much less than 
certain. 


angacuda, n. of a yaksa, 10. 16c. 
anantadania, n. of a r?i. 7. 12c. 
cmikcta, n. of a yaksa, 10.17c. 
anivasa, pi. n. or epithet of a people, 47.15c. 
aruikarsa, some part of a wagon, 49.6b (sec 
comm’s glosses). 

~<mukar*in, “bringing along with”?, 9.7b 
(see note in Addenda). 

anupatin, “ having consequences, leading to 

(-{- dat.), 56.1a. 

anupraztar , “ one who investigates searchingly , 

5.29c. 

anupriya t “ friendly disposed ”, 5.63b ; 57.16a, 

17b. 

anubala , “ of reduced, meagre strength , 
16.6a. 

anuvarpa, “(men) of subordinate cSstes ( ?) 

58.5c. 

anusainikety “ army-follower , 23. 14d. 

*anfdkhu “Antioch” (?), 28.49a (see note in 
Addenda). 

apactna , “contrary, ill-omened’, 72. 8d. 

apsuhomya, n. of a urn 4. 10c. 
abhisan, n. of a city. 24.18a. 
abhyutsmayitva , gerund, 63.12a (see under 

Grammar, p,4 ; PW records only pplc. 
abhyutsmayat from this verb). 
aripranud , n. of a king, 8.9a. 
arvacasu, n. of a rsi, 4.9c. 
asvamedhesvara , n. of a king, 26.8a. 
asfaccmdraka* ** having the form of the eight- 
day-old moon, half-moon shaped ”, 66.14b 
(cf. a^Uirru tundra in SCHMIDT 4 ’ !\'athltngc to 

PW.) 


asli, n. of a daughter of Jarasamdha, 13.30a. 
asmikxla , “selfishness, selfish act”, 61.10a. 
akar&a, n. of a king, 3 1. 11c. 
dk$epa, .“throw (of dice)”, 58.30d (cf. 
samutk^epa). 

animandvya , n. of a rsi, 4. lOd (see Addenda). 
asrdvya, n. of a rgi, 7. 16d. 

astara , “ place on which the dice are thrown ”, 
51.3d (see Addenda). 

ahrti, n. of a prince, 4.27a; 13 .2 la ; 28.39a 
(vulg. afyrti always). 

indrakrsla , “ plowed by Indra, growing wild”, 

47.9a. 

indraparvata, n. of a mountain, 2/. 13b. 
ira, n. of an apsaras, 10. lib. 
irin , n. of a princely family, 8.22b. 
uttama , n. of a people, 27.3b. 
uttara, n. of a people, 27.3b. 
utiajajyotika, n. of a place, 29.10c (vulg, 
° jyotisa). 

udark<iy an uncertain part of a palace, 32.12b. 
urinalu , n. of a mountain or country, 27.5c 
(vulg. bhalla(a). 
tipakrta , n. of a tribe, 28.43b. 
upadesa, “neighbouring territory ”, 27.9c. 
upasariga, “ quiver ”, 49.9a. 
tiragu, n. of a city, 24. 18c. 
usadgava , n, of a king, 8.23a. 
rla, “righteous”, 31.7c (in this sense, of 
persons, recorded only as Vedic). 
ckapdda, pi. n. of a people, 28.47a; 47.16a, 
ckap ddaka^ preceding, 47. 18d. 
ckasanajyoka , pi. n. of (one or two) people (s), 
48.3a. 
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ai4a . “ made of (the skin of) the animal called 
cda (usually edaka) ”, 47.3a. 
o$trakarnika, pi. n. of a people, 28.48d. (vulg. 
u$fra°). 

audumbara, pi. n. of a people, 48.12c. 
au$n~t$a, pi. n. (or epithet) ? of a people, 47.13c 
kamala , n. of a king, 4. 19e. 
kampcma, n. of a king, 4. 19f. 
karaOat , * by way of tribute , 23.15d. 
karahatakci , n. of a king (or place), 28.47d. 
karkaro, n. of a f si, 4. 15e. 
kalabha, n. or epithet of a king, 13.12b (vulg. 
karahha). 

kalapa, n. of a tji, 4. 15f. 
kaseraka, n. of a yak$a, 10.13a. 
kahva, n. of a Vrsni, 13 . 58a (vulg. kanfa ; see 
Addenda). 

kakswa t ~°vanl, n. of a tsi ) 19. 5d. 
kaca, n. of a king, 27 .22d. 
kamyaka, n. of a lake, 48.19c!. 
kciyavya, n. of a people, 48.12a. 
kdra, “ tribute ”, — kara, (recorded only 
lexically) in k r Ja~kara, 48.18c. 
karaniku, title of an official who tiained 
princes and warriors in science, 3.23a. 
karasknra, pi. n. of a people, 46.21c. 
kitava , pi. n. of a people, 47.10b. 
kukk ura * ph n * °f a People, 48.15a. 
kuksimant , n. of a mountain, 27. 5d. (vulg. 

suktimani). 

kutfikrta, a designation of a textile fabric, 
“made by splinting (•■*)» 47,23a (vulg. 

kuninda, n. of a people, 4.22b; 23.13a, 14b; 

48.3c (vulg. kulinda). 

I(undaladhara , n. of a naga, 9.9c. 

kimdamana, pi. n. of a people, 48. 13a. 

kustumburu, n. of a yaksa, 10.15c. 

firtaksana, n. of a ksatriya, 4.24b. 

ftrtavega* n. of a king, 8.9b. 

krtdsrama, n. of a rsi, 4. 1 2b. 

k r .tin , n. of a king, 48.24a. 

krsivala , n. of a rsi, 7. lid. 

krt>r)a, n. of a naga, 9.8c. 

kevala, pi n. of a people, 28.47b. 

kaitavya, “ stake ” (in gambling), 58.22d. 

kairataka* fem. ik a > °f Viratas » 48.10a« 

kokflnada t p\. n. of a people, 24.17b. 


kopavegasravas, n. of a rsj, 4.14b. 
kpllagiri, n. of a place, 23,45c. 
ko*a, “venom-bag” (of Q snake), 59.3b. 
kaukura, pi. n. of a people, 48.14a; see also 
cai traki-kuukura . 

kau&ikflf n * °f a serpent-demon (cf. kpsa), 

19 + 10c ; also another name for Hamsa, 
Jarasamdha’s general, 20.30c. 
kharva , a very latge number, 58.3b; 6i- 
kharoa , consisting of three khatvas ”, 47. 5e; 
cf. tr a ikharva. 

gajak.cn na, n. of a yak$a, 10.15c!. 
gaiidakandu, n. of a yaksa, 10.15a. 
gapdakiya , n. of a r : ver, ganda!{i, 18.27a. 
gavixtha , n. of a rsi, 7.11a. 
gopalakaccha, n. of a country, 27.3a (vulg. 
c kak?o). 

goratha , n. of , mountain, 18.30c. 
govasana, pi. n. of a people, 47.5a. 
gaurasira$> n. of a 7.10b. 
gaurasva, n. of a king, 8.17b. 
gramuncyu, pi. n. of a }x:ople, 29.8b (vulg. 
r hya). 

ghatajariuka, u. of a i .si, 4.11b. 

ghatodara, n. oi a demon, 9.13c. 

cakradcva, n. of a V> spi, 13.56l>. 

calurasva , n. of a king, 8. 10c. 

caiurya, a name of Jnfusanidha, 1 3. 8a, 20a. 

carvnctra, n. of an apsaras, 10.10c. 

ciira, n. of a naga, 9.8d, 

rii raacna, another name of f Jibhaka (q. v ), 

20.30c. 

citrabcna, n. of an apsaras, 10. 10b. 
ciravasas, n. of a yaksa, IO.I7d. 
caitraki~k ati kwa, pi. n. of ( ?one or) two people (s), 
46.21b. (cf. kaukura). 
jahgKdband.hu , n. of a r>i, 4.14a. 
jaiasura, n. of a kmg, 4.21a. 
jambhaka, n. of a king, 28.7b. 
jaradgava , n. <>1 a country, 27.4b (vulg. 
jalodbhava). 

jatuk<*r r !<*, n, of a i si, 4.12c. 

dibhaka , n. of one of Jarasamdha’s generals, 

13. 1 Id, 36c, 40c, 41d, 42a; 17.25a; 18.1a; 
20. 13b (vulg. dimhhaka ). 
lalauana (?), pi. ri. of a people, 28.48c. 
tamra, n. of a dv*pa, 28.46a, 
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Wrk»y<*' pl« n - of a people, 48.14a. 
tittiri-kolmasa , “ speckled like partridges ” 
epithet of horses, 25.6a, 19a; 47.4a. 
timpngila, n. of a king, 28.46c. 
turaya , n. of a king, 8.8c. 
ttira, “quickly”, 64.10a (see Addenda). 
tfnaka, n. of a king ; 8.16a. 
trikharva, see \harva. 
iraikharva~~ preceding, 45.24c. 
traivani, n. of a r$i, 4.11a. 
tryakfo, n. (or epithet) of a people, 47. 15a. 
iviftraiha, n. of a king, 8. 15b. 
dasavara , n. of a demon, 9.14(1. 
ddmofnt&a, n. of a r§i, 4.11a. 
dasamtya , n. of a people, 47.5b. 
divahprasfha, n. of a city, 24.12a (vulg, deva~ 
prastha). 

dtrghaprajna, n. of a king, 27.2b (vulg. c/7 
yajna). 

dirghavenu , pi. n. of a ]>eople. 48 . 3b. 

dtimwkha , n. of a demon, 9.13a. 

durvibhaga, pi. n. of a people, 48.12c. 

deva, “play, gambling”, in ak?a-deva, 55.5a. 

devaraja , n. of a king, 8.23b. 

devahaoya , n. of a rsi, 7.16e. 

devita , “ play ” (of dice), 56. 10a. 

dntmaputra, n. of a king, 25. Id. 

dvyakw, n. (or epithet) of a people, 47.15a. 

dhaman , n. of a king, 8.23d. 

dhtdhana , ’rich in wisdom”. I8.17d. 

naya , n. of a king, 8. 19d. 

nn/o, “ stalk ” ( : : n7ila), in masa - . 

*, bean-stalk ”, 19.15c (see Addcfhda). 
ntghna , n. of a people, 46.21b (vulg. ;n/t>«). 
nidanta, n. of a Vrspi, 13.58a. 
nir~ah : niraha, “declares ”, 57. 2d. 
ni-&ams : nisamsitum, “ to declare 44.22d. 
nisl^tda, “ border, environs ”, 24.27b (see 

Addenda ad loc) ; 47.9c . 
nisrs(a-kdma, “ having abandoned (surrendered) 
one's free choice ”, 60.42b, 43d. 
pancakdrpata , pi. n. of a people, 29. 6d. 
pan ca hast a , n. of a king. 8.121). 
paftaja , ? epithet of a textile fabric, 47.22d. 
para~svas : “to rely upon ”, with loc,, 57.18a. 
parisindhu, adv., “about the Indus”, 47. 9d 
(vulg. pdresindhu). 
pari?ada> n. of a rsi, 4.11b. 
pavitrapatTti , n. of a {si, 4.13c. 


pasupa, pi. n, of a people, 48.3c. 
pambhumi, n. of a country, 27. 8d. 
pdydu, used of the sons of Pand Ut 55.14a; 
62.10a. 

paravargya , “ adherent of hostile party ”, 
57.12a. 

parijdta, n. of a rsi, 5.3a (cf. next). 
parijaiaka, n. of a rsi, 4.1 2d (cf. preceding). 
pihgalaka, n. of a yaksa, 10.17a. 
ptccharnjo, n. of a king (or place?), 28.47d 
(vulg, pasanda). 

pifhara, n. of a demon, 9. 13d. 
pipilaka . a kind of gold said to be collected by 
ants, 48.4a. 

purdnacaura , “former thief”, man with 
criminal record, 5 ,72c. 
pttfpanana, n. of a yaksa, 10.17a. 
puru, n. of Arjuna’s charioteer, 30.30b. 
pvrvadesa , n. of a country, 47.31b. 
plihagasva , n. of a king, 8.20d. 
pXthvaksa, n. of a king, 8.9b. 
prthvasva , n. of a king, 8.1 8b. 
prsfha, n. of a king, 8.19d. 
paingo, n. of a r$i, 4.15c. 
potana, n. of a city, 28.38d. 
pauraka , pi. n. of a people, 48.13b. 
pratika (m), “apiece”, 5.68c. 
pratibad hana, fern. °i, “repelling”, 5.53d. 
pradara, pi. n. of a people. 48 3b. 
pradyota, n. of a yaksa, 10.1 
pravalaka , n. of a yaksa, 10.17b. 
prahldda, n of a naga, 9.10a. 
prdq/asuhma , “ eastern Suhmas ”, n. of a people 
27.24a (vulg. prasuhma). 
prajnavddika, “ speaking words that c laim to be 
wise ”, 61 .38b (adjective to prajnavdda , 
Bhagavadgita 2.11b, the meaning of which is 
established by this.) 

pratipiya , patronymic, regularly for vulg. 

prdfipeya, 56.2a, 7a ; 57. 17a. 
prdpti , n. of a daughter of Jarasamdha, 13.30a. 
priyayalc , denom., “ is glad ”, 56.5b. 
phalabhakfa, n. of a yaksa, 10. 16b. 
phalodaka, n. of a yaksa, 10. 1 6b. 
phalguna t -—phdlgima (Arjuna), 58.20d. 
babhrumdlin, n. of a rsi, 4.l4d. 
balavaka, n. of a rsi, 4.12 a. 
bali t r». of a rsj, 4.9d. 
hahuka , pi. n. of a people, 47.15d. 
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budbtida, n. of an apsaras, 10. lid. 
bhadrakara , pi. n. of a people, 13.25a. 
bhahgasoari , n. or patronymic of a king, 8.15a 
(vulg. °suri). 

bhimajanu, n. of a king, 8.19c. 

hhumi , “ basic capital ” (opposed to phala , 

44 interest, profit ”), 47.2c. 
bhulinga , a certain bird, 38- I7d ; 41 . 18d, 19a. 
bhogavant, n. of a king (?), 27.11b. 
manimant, n. of a naga, 9.9c; 19.10c. 
mandukak^o, epithet of horses, probably “ of the 
colour of frogs’ eyes \ 25.6b. 
mattamayura , pi. n. of a people, 29.5b. 
madarvika , n. of a mountain, 27.8b (vulg. 
madadhdra). 

madrakanta , n. of a king, 4.21a. 
madhyamikaya, pi. n. of a people, 29.7a. 
mahagama , “of great gait” (of horses), 47. 
26c. 

mahasiras, n. of a rsi, 4.8b ; of a demon, 9. 1 4b. 
mahasva , n. of a king, 8. 18a. 
maheccha , n. of a place, 29.6a (vulg. mahettha). 
macella, n. of a king, 31.13d. 
madhavitirtha, n. of a locality, 13.52b. 
mala , n. of river, I8.28d. 
ma$ada, rt. or epithet of a fabulous bull, killed 
by Brhadratha, 19.15a. 

mQsakalik a t *' pertaining to one month’s time ”, 

54.20d. 

mukbya, “ first (caste) ”, — brahmana , in mukhya- 
vasas, “ wearing brahmans’ garments ”, 

18.23b. 

jnunja/^tu, n. of a k?atriya, 4.l8d. 
muraci pat tana, n. of a town, 28.43d. (vulg. 
surabhipat (ana). 

tnt$ikada , n. of a naga, 9.10a. 
megbavasas, n. of demon, 9.14d. 
meghavahana, n. of a king, 13.12b. 
modagiri , n. of a king (not a mountain !), 27. 19a. 
modapura, n. of a city, 24. !0a. 
maunjayana, apparently patronymic of vayu - 
bhak$a (q. v.), 4.11c. 
mauleya , n. of a people, 48.14c. 
ramaka , n. of a mountain, 28.46b. 
ru$adasva , n. of a king, 8.13a. 
ru$odgu, n. of a king, 8. 12c. 
rocamdna , n. of a king, 24. 18d ; of another king, 
26.8b. 

toma , “ Roma ” 28,49a. 


Tohitaka t n. of a place (? mountain), 29. 4d. 

lata, n. of an apsaras, 10. lid. 

laldtakfa , ph n. (or epithet) of a people, 47.15a. 

loha , pi. n. of a people, 24.24a. 

lohajangha , pi. n. of a people, 46.21c. 

/o/h7q, n. of a naga, 9.8c; n. of « country (or 
king), 24.16c. 

lohitya , n. of a river (the Brahmaputra), 48. 8d. 

(vulg. lauhitya). 
varaha, n. of a rsi, 4.15c. 
varahakarya , n. of a yaks®, 10.16a. 
vargapala , “ herd-keeper ”, applied to Krsna, 

41.17b. 

varga , n. of an apsaras, 10. lie. 
varmaka , pi. . of a people, 27. 12a. 
vastrapa, pi. n. of a people, 48. 14b. 
vataskandha, n. of a fsi, 7. 12a. 
vayubhak$a, n. of a rsi, 4.11c. 
vari$ena , n. of a king, 8.18c; n. of a sea (lake), 
48.8c. 

Varfadamsa, “ made of (the skin of) cats ”, 

47.3a. 

vulin, n. of a demon, 9. 14c. 

oita(uta, n. of an asura, 9.15a. 

vi-tand ; vitandana, pple., “disputing ”, 

33. 4d. 

virupa , n. of a demon, 9. 14b. 
vivardhana, n. of a ksatriya, 4. 18d. 
oisalaka, n. of a yaksa, I0.15d. 
visvariipa, n. of a demon, 9.14a. 
vrksavasin, n. of a yak»a, 10.17c. 
vrndafaka, n. of a city, 29. lOd (vulg. dioyaka a). 
venujangba, n. ol a r»i, 4.15e. 
vaiyamal^a, pi. n. of a people, 48. 12b. 
vairama, pi. n. of a people, 47.10a. 
vairin ; pi. n. of a princely family, 8.22b. 
sakravdpin, n. of a snake, 19.9a. 
sabf^ha, n. of a demon, 9.13a. 

"sarmaka , pi. n. of a people, 27.12a. 
sanavati/a, pi. n. of a people, 48. I5d (vulg. 
sana ). 

sikbavani, n. of a rSi, 2.12c. 
sikhavarta , n. of a yaksa, 10. 16a. 
sinwaka , n. of a rsj, 4. 12a. 
sukanasikv, “ (coloured ?) like a parrot s nose’ 
(“ brown-faced ”, Devabodha), 47.4b. 
sucikxi , “ acting purely, rightly ”, 5.70a. 
sukara, epithet of elephants, 48.24b ; according 
to Nllakanfha, local name. Cf. KlRFEL 
Kosmcgraphie, 329, 
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sura, pi. n. of a people (? or adjective), 

48.12. 

sairifoka, n. of a place, 29.6a. 
s onitoda, n. of a yaksa, 10. 1 7b. 
sauijiikfl, p\. n. of a people, 48.15a. 
srutdyudha , n. of a ksatriya, 4.23a. 
svetabhadra, n. of a guhyaka, 10. 4d. 
samspar saka , nt. substantive, in gatra~sam°, 
“thing that touches (the body)”, 5.56b. 
samhradana, “ resounding *\ 54.5a. 
sarrigranthana, “the fashioning, origination” 
(kalahasyu), 51.11b. 
samgramajit, n. of a ksatriya, 4.19a. 
samjayanti, n. of a city, 28.47c. 
sadasvormi, n. of a king, 8.10c. 
sarrmyastapdda, pi. n. of a people,* 27. 12a. 
samakta, pi. n. of a people, 27. 14b. 
samutk^pa, “throw” (of dice), 67.20c (cf. 
afocpa). 

samudrasara, “ valuables from the sea ”, 

48.30a. 

samprawjba, “ great, proud ”, praudha, 5.63a. 
sarpamdlin, n. of a rsj f 4.8b. 
sarnkdsya, n. of a king, 8. 1 0b. 
sandrofiha, n. of a yak$«i, 10.16a. 
sariko, n. or patronymic of two rsis (dual 
sdrik.au), 2 . 1 1 d. 

sikta, “bespangled”? (of a sankha), 49.15a. 
sakufta, n. of a people, 13.25c. 
sutyapdla , n. of a r?i, 4.12b. 
sudhanvan, apparently n. of Arjuna, 56. 6d. 
sudharman, n. of a ksatriya, 4.24c. 
subala, n. of a rsi, 4. 12d. 


subandhu, n. of a king of Kasi, 27.6b. (vulg. 

subahu). 

sumandala , n. of a king, 23.14c. 
sumati, n. of a demon, 9.13b. 
sumanas, n. of a demon, 9.13b. 
sumitra, n. of a r$i, 4.8c. 
surupa, n. of a demon, 9.14a. 
susdman , n. of a priest, 30.34d. 
susirriha, n. of a king, 8.9a. 
susthara, pi. n. of a people, 13. 25c. 
suhanu, n. of a demon, 9.13a. 
suryodayagiri, n. of a mountain, 48.8b. 
sainya , n. of one of Krsna’s horses, 2.13d 
(vulg. saibya ). 

somayuj, “ employing soma ”, 7.9a. 
saurabheyi, n. of an apsaras, 10.11c. 
siuli-sastra, dvandva, — stuta°, 11.26a (not to 
be emended with PW). 

sphati, “bursting, blooming”, 51.17b (see 
Addenda). 

svana, n. of a demon, 9.13b. 
svasiika, n. of a snake, 19.9c. 
hamsakayana, pi. n. of a people, 48.13b. 
hamsamsuvarna, “ hamsa-ray-coloured, white ”, 

31 .22c. 

haribabhru, n. of a rsi, 4.14c. 
ha taka, n. of a country, 25.3a; pi. n. of a 
people, 25.5b. 

hiranyada, n. of a rt>i v 7.l6d. 
hrdya , n. of a rsi, 7.11c. 
hemanelra, n. of a yak«a, (0.16d. 
hrmifeclha, “ restricted by shame ”, 49.2a 
(vulg. °ni$eva ; see Addenda). 



UNPAN IN IAN FORMS AND USAGES IN THE CRITICAL 
EDITION OF THE MAHABHARATA 1 

4 Sandhi 2 

By 

E. D. Kulkarni 

As a general rule Sanskrit allows no. hiatus in a sentence. If a word 
ends in a vowel and the next word begins with a vowel, the two vowels 
coalesce according to certain rules laid down by Panini’s great grammar. 
But Pragrhyas are exceptions : When the dual of a noun or a verb ends in 
*, -u, or - e these vowels do not combine with another following them . 3 
The final ?o of a particle is also considered as a pragrhya . 4 In the 
Critical Edition of the Mbh. scarcely any unpan inian consonant sandhi is 
found ; the present paper, therefore, deals mainly with vowel sandhi and 
visarga sandhi. The general rules of vowel sandhi are as follows. When 
any vowel, short or long, except the last four, followed by the same 
vowel, short or long* (sajatiyasvara), the substitute for both is the same 
vowel lengthened . 3 The gupa is the single substitute of the final - a or 
-a of a preceding word and the simple vowel (~* f -u, ~T, short or long) 
of the succeeding . 6 Similarly if -e, ~ar, -o or - au follow -a or -a, vrddhi is 
the single substitute for both . 7 Next when ~i, ~r and -/ short or long, 
are followed by a dissimilar vowel ( vijattyasvara ) the corresponding semi- 
vowels -t/ f ~V, -r and -/ are respectively substituted for them . 8 Lastly 
-e, -o, ~ai and - au when followed by a vowel become -at/, -ai\ ~ ay and -avf* 

* A pathetic interest attaches to the publication of this work. It is certainly an irony of fate 
that I have to publish one of the articles of the series, suggested by late Dr. V. S. Stittf hangar, in 
a Memorial Volume in his honour, on the first anniversary of hi.s death. 

" For the previous study of the series see Anrmlc BOR I 24.83-97 ; BDCRJ 4.227-45 ; 
NIA 6. 130-39. I gratefully record my obligations to Dr. S. M. Katie for helping me substantially 
at every stage with his guidance and books. 

3 1 1 RK ! (Siddhanta Kaumudi) 

on Panini 1.1.11. 

4 3-jldT-cil l F^Trl (Siddhanta Kaumudl) on Panini 1.1.15. 

5 37^: II 'm q> ^ TT^y^T; | (Siddh linta Kaumudl) on 

Panini 6.1.101. 

(} 3TT^gpn: II ^FTT^T: l (Siddhanta Kaumudl) 

on Panini 6. 1 .87. 

7 II 37 1 5ft : ^TTrf I (Siddhanta KaurnudT) on Panini 6.1.88. 

8 II I (Siddhanta Kaumudl) on 

Panini 6.1. 77. 

9 n^rsqcTPnq : II TT5J ; 3fP} SflcJ na I (Siddhtnta Kaumudl) 

on Panini 6. 1 .78. 
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Of the visarga sandhi, we are concerned only with the two. When 
a visarga is preceded by -a and followed by -a or a soft consonant, it is 
changed to which with the preceding -n becomes ; secondly a visarga 
preceded by -a and followed by a vowel or a soft consonant, is dropped. 
It is also dropped when preceded by -a and followed by any vowel except 
-a ; the two vowels thus brought together by the dropping of visarga, do 
not coalesce . 10 

A critical examination of the material presented below clearly shows 
that sandhi was originally more flexible and that there was an overgrowing 
antipathy to forms of sandhi, not sanctioned or countenanced by PaninTs 
grammar ; hiatus also came to be disapproved and was removed by 
certain expedients . 11 The different portions of the Critical Text as well 
as the Critical Apparatus present the same phenomenon. An irregularity 
from Panini s grammar is a common feature of the elastic epic diction, 
but a majority of them is often utilized metri causa. It naturally leads to 
regularization. That is why the manuscripts, recorded in brackets, 
indicating the source of the reading concerned, betray surreptitious 
efforts of the scribes and redactors to eliminate hiatus and correct the 
wrong sandhi by the insertions of hi> ca , tu , va , api y atha, su etc. between 
the vowels, or by recasting the whole pada, or by transposition or 
modification of words from the point of (a) pada (e.g., jayathi for jayateti ; 
vidyatUi for vidyateti) ; ( b ) tense (e.g., babhvva for abhavct ; vahanti 
for uvaha) ; (c) upasarga (e.g. samgamya for abhigamya ; vyasasada for 
asasada ; (d) synonyms (e.g. haya or vaji for asva ; soprani for indrarn ; 
pujayitva for arcayitva). * Out of these devices towards regularization, 
the particles which are sandwiched between the vowels, show great 
variation from Ms. to Ms. But often enough these small particles are 
very instructive in determining the complex relationship of Mss . 12 

I, Prciiirhya. in 
A. Nouns. 

1.14.5 d aamupetc ‘ dbhute ’ naghe [Ko swmpann<* cadhhutena vai ; TG nuimudate tadfi- 
nagha (T| tapodhanam ; T , tapodhane).] 

! .19.1 6^ te’ gadham tam agadham ; K, ni *4 £>2 te T> te gadham.) 

*0 Cf. Whitney. Sanskrit grammar, 59-60. 

* 1 Prolegomena to the Adi xciu. 

12 Cf. V. S, Sukthankar ; Epic Studies VII. ABORI 19,212. 
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B. Verbs. 

1 .57.88 f jajnate * stravisaradau ; 

1 .57.94 d jajnate ’ stravidav ubKau 

1 .204,3 d vijahrate’marav iva [TG (except G,) °te yatbamarau.] 

1 .204.5 d (K 0 . 4 N,V | D 5 °te yathamarau); 1 .21 1 .9 d ; 

1 .218 .32^ jagrhate’^vinav api (S| K, N|D 2 °te tethaivinau) ; 

5 . 45 . 3 b sisriyate’ntarikse 

5.48.21 b asmivate’ksayan (T 2m anuyatau aksayan) ; 

C. Particles. 

1.1038*. 6 ako yarn; 3.40.29\ 

II. Hiatus between two padas , between 

A. (a) - a and -a 

1.2.115 cd dharmas ca ajijnasan (K, <2 dharma* copy aji° . G, - 4 M dharmasya jijnasartham 
sibim); 1 . 128*. 16 ; 

1 .290*. 2 ca asuranam ; 

1 .54. 13“^ ca arghyam gam ca [K 0 _2 M rajyam gam ca ; K^B 4 gam arghyam (B 4 °rgham) 
ca] ; 

1 .60. 17 ub somas ca ahas ca 

1.67. 1 7 cd dubsanta astu (K| hy astu rue ; B 45 tadii me, T,G,M tvayastu mama 

samgamak) ; 

1 .86. 12 ab aniketas ca agotracara*i° ; 

1.862*. 7 gfhasthasya amitam (All except Gj .3 D 4 0 syaparimitam ). 

1 .87.1 4 ab narendra apy ckaikah (T| hi / apy eka^ah ; Gj hi/ ckail^asah). 

1 .980*. I ca asti ; 

1 ,96.42 ab kalena alyakraman (SjKD^ tv alhy^k ra i N3 tv atyakra 0 ; BD 4 sotyakrS ; Jl)j 

tyaktakania ; D 2 sobhyakra 0 ) ; 

1 . 1081 * putra asty atra ; 

1 . 109.21 cd cs adharmistham [S ( KND n D| cu (K* va) py cidharmistham ca ; Gj cadharma nistham 
ca.] 

1 .1366* caiva anyam ; 1 . 1388* .2 eva anujriato ‘ si ; 

1.1415*.! vegena a^vatthama ; 1 . 1600*. 2 ca atra. 

1.169.5 td kaunteya adfsyantyak (Sj tv adr° ; Kj tv adrsyantya ; D5 nadr°) ; 

1 . 1841 * .2 agastyena agadho ; 

1.179. 19 cd cs astuvams tatra (K 2 stuvantas) ; 

1 . 1987*. 3 mahaprajna adya ; 

1.218.11 cd ca apratisfho (K 4 NVj BDaD n Dj . 4 capy apratistho ; D 2 .$ ca na prati° ; T ( ca 
hy apra ° ) ; 

1.21 59* . 3 partha astrani ; 

3. 13. 1 19 ab vyapa&ritya ajeyak (SjK 3 D, . 2 hy ajeyah ; Dc vijeyah) ; 

3.27.23 d ca agnivesyo (SjK^Bj D c D 2 insert api before agni 0 ) ; 

3.36. 1 ab kalena antakena Kj . 2 BD (D j .3 missing) hy antakena.l ; 
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3. 184*. 2 aamagamya ajitem ; 3.333* kalisamsargadosena apavitro ; 

3:80.77 ef vira analo (SjKj D f DnDj jvalano ; D 2 jvalane) ; 

3.80. 12 i ab maharaja ami samvatsaram (S , tv arm ; TjGj ? ata- ; T 2 G 3 satam) ; 

3.81 . 15 rf naravyiighra agnistomapbalam ; 

3.81 .67 rcl kuruvaraiVc&thn an’ijanma (D ; mama janrna) ; 

3.82.77 ao maharaja ady' ( pj ; 

3.82.79 cci totra abhigam ya (Dn it Dj . 7 namaski'tya ; Dc sarngamya) ; 

3.82. 104 c, ‘ rvj:nflra asurn'.m (K->D,i D- lu/ antrena ; T|G| rajanyo vai ; T -> G 7.4 Mj 

rajanySni vai) ; 

3.430* tatra agni^omaphalam (K->D, vahni~ ); 

,3.87.0^ vira asilo [N to asito (K^ praMto ; DcD^.^ tUSito) ] ; 

3.99.5 u> ca anlaoks,m [N (exc< pt K, . j) M ins. api between the padus] ; 

3.106.T* samad h~v.ini a ; 1 va * «ra bar r r. K r 1 k s, n a h [S ( hi/ asva° ; D}.,- tei>va ; S 

(except M|) v. ii' j ; 

3.106.6 Hb samlb^ya asamnnjtthsnl.ini (S, Kj.-, tv asamaajahmlafn ; K ( D ^ . r } sosamahjah 0 
Dc samanjasab sutam) ; 

3.106.36 ^ ?amldhaya (SjfCj • , .4 tv amsumun ; D hi/ amsu ); 

3.148.37' 1 *’ n imfl arir,“ii (^ ( K ( ; D t D ■ . Gj nacirat) ; 

3.779* caiva api ; 5.851* \\u un.;sl» < n a a'>mavar*am ; 

3.867* caiva adbhutani ; 

3. 178.4 ul> ca ahims-3 [N (except Dn Oj ( ) * pij ahimsa | ; 

3.181 .34 ob amutra amutra ; 

3. 183.24" 1, 1.1 abhivn inuclilo (G|M, subhiksanucilo ; prabhavfihhyucito) ; 3.l87.27 n ^ 
ca avadhyah ; 

3.199.1 3 nl ' vini Vitya atrapi |S (except G • M |) tatrapi] ; 

3.212,1 3 ,lb ca nsthibhvo ; 

3.243.4' r| tutra ati sarvan avarn kraluh (M lit/ aii ; S ( kratun sarvan abarn tv ati ; Kj 
kratuh sarvains tv ayam fit/ ati : Dj j.r f> kratun survjn avam hu ati ; G ( kratun sarvan 

avapsyasi) ; 

3.283. 16 !> tena n nun Ho |K (Ik . missing) D* tv antmito] ; 

3. I 358*. 8 tatra agmhotrajvn’ipasuya ; 4.76* t.ita a:>v* .sv , 

4.3.8 lfl karma avabuddham (K \ vavabtiddharn ; », D„ to anti 0 ; B i . ^m hu anuhaddham ; 
B* jnanabaddbam : hv annabnndham ; D 7 sva^mbandho ; D k , hit ava" ; 

4 . 3 . 1 0 l upagbr.lya api .* 

4. 107* k una ca art ha ^ ca (D (> svartbas) ; 

4.9.1 3*’^ upagbraya api (D^.,^ T|G 7 hi/ api): 

4.333* .9 ca acchidrada -an;. ; 4.353*. 1 ui adbomukbamukln ; 

4.439* samupasnngamva abbvabb Isata durmatih (K> D^ kicakah klmamohitah) ; 4.473*.] 

bhrmasenena at! r.ya ; 

4.24. 17 r< manu^yeridra ata urdhvam (T(j> sadbi bbiivo vad iccbasi) ; 

4. 579*. 2 viratasya anva\udbvatu ; 4.623*. 10 tena arjunena ; 

4.863*. I ca a valtbaniil ; 

4.52. 17 l ' b .“diiya atba -aktim |Bj } . ( D > . . -- - s - t(l j ? c rathasaktim : B^ Dn D | • 3 - 4 - ^ 
ratlnicchaktim (D^ cchinnarn)] ; 

4.940.* ca arthavidya ; 4. 1086*. 2 tata apnan ; 

4.1134* .5 vasva akamasva, ; 5. 38*. 3 govinda aharn : 
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5.58* subhadra ca abhimanyus ca ; 

5. 59*. 3 satyam ca ahimsa ca (D 10 k$amahimsa ; TG| . 4.5 Mi * 2 daya capi) ; 

5.29,8 cd karmariaiva atandrito (K 2 D 2 hy atandrito ; K 4 svatan° ; T|Gj ^ tv aian°) ; 
5.30.35 b samjaya anamayam (IC j _3 sanmanayan ; T 2 hy cmamatjam) ; 

5.30.42 rd sarvathaiva asmadvakyat (Dj tv asmadvd° ; TjGj hy asmad°) ; 

5.31 . 15 ab saumya ajinaib ; 5.32. 9 ab sarhjaya ajatasatrum ; 

5.34.49 cd rajendra api (Dj hy apt) ; 

5.42.30 cd manasya asau (K 5 D 3 TG hy asau ; D|q apy asau) ; 

5.43. 12 ab tapas ca amatsaryam (D 5 nirmatsaryam) ; 

5.43.24 ab vedas ca anfcas' ca [KjB (except B 3 ) Dn Dj _ 6 api anxcah ; G 2 by anyatab ; G 3 
hy anrcah] ; 

5.43.34 cd brahmasya antaiatmani vai sritam [K| paramatmavinibsmtam ; Ds ^ q T 2 ^* 2*3 
^second time) Cs bahva (D^ tama ; T 2 taddhya) nantaram apnir r at ; Gj (second time) 
bahvantaram avapnuyat) ; 

5.44. 18 ab iva atbo ; 

5.44. I9“ b iva atbo ; 

5.47.44 ab yada vasya astre yogo (D ( - 2 sastre yogah) >* 

5.50.31 rd prajvalitasyeva api mucyeta (K 3 na vimucyeta, D 2 n r ivamu°) ; 

5 . 88 . 1 0 1 aL> dharmasya anikrtya (Kj » 2 sunikrtya) ; 

5. 139. 12 td govinda anrtam vaktum utashe [N (Dn-> missing) mithyakarturh tadu (Dnj Dg 
tamu- ; D 3M samu) tsabe] ; 

5. 139.39 <d k r ?na asmin [N (K 5 om., Dn 2 missing) tasmin] ; 

5 . 560* . 1 kaunteya akatthan (K^Ds D 3 • 4 • 7 ♦ 1 0 sa katthan) ; 

(b) - a and -a 

1 .57. I3 ab ca akase (T 2 hy akose t G^ vimanam) ; 

1 .642 *.2 ca avarta ; 1 .669*. 3 ca avarta ; 

1 .805 *.6 ca atmadanam ; 1 . 1092* tatra asramasthas ca ; 

1.11 37* tatra anayya ; 

l .112. 14 rd adaya ajahara (N j sa jubava ; N 2 Dn D |_ 4 sa jahara) ; 

1.114.56 ab ca adit yah 

1 . 1324* asya asramasya samlpalab (D 4 hy asramasya mahlpate)*; 

1 . 128. l ab samaniya acary.lrtham acodayat (T j Gj _ 4 codayamasa vai gurub) ; 

1.141. 14 ab yac ca atmanam (5 , K 0 -| N 2>3 Vj B ? DnD, T| apy dtmdnam) ; 

1 . 161 5*. 3 dvijasardfda alma ; 1 .759*. 2 ca atitbyam ; 

3.46. 10 ab ca acaryab ; 

3.73. 12 cd sam adaya avidhya (S| samrddhegnau ; Kj samiddbegnaii ; K 2 D 3 samidhyan- 
tam ; K 3 samiddhe tarn; K 4 sopadbmitum ; B ( . 2 . 4 ^ 4*6 sav * tus tam ; B 3 Dc 

samidbe tam ; D| . 2 samrddhyartharh ; Gj hy avidhya) ; 

3.81 .21 cd r^mena ahrle (K 2 Dn brtam tat su° ; Dc prSkrtc vai ; D 3 k(tam tat su°) ; 

3.93.1 4 cd ayajanta ar§ena ; 

3.97.2“ b asurasre?tba atitbyam [Kj * 2*4 B D (except D 7 . 3 . 3 ) T 2 G 3 tv atithyam) ; 

3.134. 3 t,b prabodbaya as 1 visa m ; 3. 663 *.3 maharaja asramab ; 

3.148 .9 ab samlcaksva acaram (Sj K| . 2 Iv acaram) ; 

3.750* c r dya anayjmi tavantikam (Dc parsvayor anayami te) ; 

3. 155.49 ef caiva acitani (S| Kj - 2 D ( _^ svacit^ni ; B| Dc sobhi°) ; 

3.297. 74 ab kamic ca aimamsyam ; 4. 147*. I purugavyaghra Syudbani ; 

4.53.6 ab satyam ca anr^amsyam atbarjavam [Dy orig. damanrsamsyam eva ca ; S tejo 
mardavam arjavam (Mj . 2 mardavam hrlr acapalam) ; 
mo-i Bk Y 62- 6 
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5.30.38^ ca finfsamsyat [K| *3 ® (B| missing) Dn Ds D 2 _ 7 • jq Tj Gj . 2 y5n anr&msyo 

(Kj B 3 Ds D 2-6 . jq T| °syad ; G 2 °syan) ; D 9 ya anrsamsyad ; T 2 hy anrsamsyan ; G 5 M 
apy anxtamsygd (M 4 °«yln) ] ; 5.38,2* abhyagatiya anlya ; 

5.51.5* ca acaryafc ; 

5. 388*. 6 dhaumyal ca 5piman<jUvyakau£ikau ; 

5.83.1* samajnaya aySntara (K 4 B Dn D 2 _ 6 . 9 . jq prayantam ; Ds Dj .g prayatam ; M 2 . 4 
c ayantam) ; 

5.92.33*** ca asan [K (K 3 misting) BDnDsDj.5 _g .10 apy asan (K 2 asit) ; D 2 hy asan] ; 
5. 423*. 3 rajendra adaram ; 

5.125.4* ca acaryo [Kj - 2 .5 B (except) B 3 ) DnDsDj * 6-8 * 10 * PV ocary° ; M hy acaryau ] ; 

(c) -a and -a. 

1.151*.1 tatha asvatthamna ; 

1.33.22* va apate [S| Kj . 2 ( SU P* 1* n «) T G 2 .& M (except Mj) apy apare ; K 2 (before 
corr.) ; 4 G 4 . 5 tv apare ; Gj pare.] ; 

1.41.20“* drstva asmakam (S| Kj N 3 Da Dnj . n 3 D,_ 4 . 6 . 7 T asmakam; G 3 Mj .5 
c atmakam ; the rest hy asma°) ; 

1.59.12* kala anayub [N (except K 2 - 4 B 5 ; missing) danayuh] ; 

1.602*. 6 kftvS antardvlpe ; 1.804*. 2 kanya anapatya ; 

1.92.32“* smrtva abhyagacchad anindita (Sj K Q _ 2 ^2 ^ 1 * 3' 6 Da Dn D 4 -thabhya° ; 

K 3 sabhya 0 ; Nj . 3 -thabhyanandada° ; B 5 sasmara&i sumadhyama ; Dj yathabhyagamanin° ; 
D 5 sabhyanandad ) 1 . 1082*. 1 mata apy atra ; 

1.103.5* kanyS anurGpa (Sj Kj sanu° ; K 0 tv anu° ; K 2 _ 4 N B Da Dn Dj . 4 T G 2 . 4 . 5 
M 5 svanu° ; D 2 Gj . 3 . 6 M 3 . 6 . g hy anu° ; D 5 svanu°) ; 

1.107.19* astblla abbavac cbatadha tada [N (K 3 Om.) babhOva satadha (B Da D 2 4 
bahudha) ; S (T 2 Om) hy abhavac (M 3 by transposition, satadha hy abhavat ] ; 

3.2.36* trspa antardehagata (SjDc D |_ 3 hy a°) ; 

3.2.36 cd sambhota ayonija (D ( . 2 lauham raja) ; 

3.81.87* snatva arcayitva [BD 4 . ^ S (T j Om.) samabhyarcya ; D 3 pujayitva] . 

3.81 .89* 11 snatva amaregu (Sj hy amarefu ) ; 

3.81 .94 cd snatva agni?tomaphalam (T 2 G 2 _ 4 hy agni§toma°) ; 

3.81.1 14 c< * snatva arcayipyanti ye tu m3m [S yo mam arcayitu dvija (T j °yate narah ; G 2 
M °yate dvija) ; 

3 .81 . 139®* sarva papa vi sudd hatma agniptomaphalam ; 

3.8U54* snatva arcayitva ; 

3.82.68 ct * snatva arcayitva (B 2 C 2 hy arca°) ; 

3.82. gatva arcayitva (Sj Kj Dc 2 D 3 devam arcya, K 4 D, . 2 pfiiayitv?, G 2 hy arca°) ; 

3.82.111* gatva arcayitva (G 2 hy arca° ; M 2 samabhyarcya) ; 

3.83.33 cd snatva asvamedhaphalam (Sj tv asvamedha° ; K 4 Gj vajimedha° ; B D 4 
gosahasra ; D 3 T 2 G 2 . 3 hayamedha° ; T| vinded bahu suvarnakam ; 

3.146.70 cd svavspuja arcipmanlam (S| K 2 B Dn ^ T G-j . M svarjijmantam ; Kj . j . 4 
DcD) . 3.5 murtimantam ; G ( rasmimantam ; G 2 tv arci$mantam) ; 

4.23. 16 ct * ^rutva anrna (B D, | * j 2 S hy artx via ; D 4 janadya, D^-jo tv anfna), 4.833* jitva 
astrarijam ; 

5.31.3 cd mantra yitva anyonyena (D, tv anyo° ; D 9 hy anyo°) ; 

5.93.60* manvana artbam (K 4 B Dnj Ds D^.j.^.g.jQ apy artham ; D 2 . 4 . g hy artham ; 
T G 2 svartbam ; Gj . 3 . 4 Mj tv artham ; 

5.l93.60 ab kanya ambS; 

(d) -a and -5. 
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I.1635*.1 dr?tva apurpavadanam (D 5 hy apunja 0 ; Tj G 3 sampiirpa 0 ); 

1.1915* yodhayitva agantlrah ; 1.2070*. 2 yukta asibhib ; 

3.53. 19 ab bala aytntu, 3.160.24 cd vitamaskarma tdityo ; 

3.290,7 ab tada ejuhava [K 4 BDc Dn D 2 -4 -5 hy a/t*° ; S (except G 3 ) saju°] ; 

4.36.4 ef gatva asasada (D 2 * 3*8 vyasasada) ; 

5 . 40 . 9® b vlpa adarso ; 5 . 73 . 1 9 cd vatavegapracalita asthila ; 

5.88. 90 cd duhita Sjamidhakulam ; 

(e) i- and - 1 . 

1 .209. 1 1 0 * 5 tirthani itab [K 3 Nj * 2 B (except B 5 ) DM tatab] ; 

3. 229*. 2 c~pi indrasenjm ; 3. 190.80 cd rajaputri ikjvakurajyam ; 

4.3. 16 cd yanti iti (D| . 2 tv iti ; D 3 kfta-) ; 4. 175*. 25 badhnlhi idam; 

4.491 *.7 sairandhri iha ; 4.852*. 1 purapani itihisarh ; 

5.42.29®* manayi$yanti iti (K 5 Ds G 3 . 4 eva ; D g . | q evam ; 

(0 *- and »i, 

5.189.7 cd bhavi iti ; 

5.194. 10 cd miyavi ity etaddhanrtaniscayab (Kj .‘ 2 evam dbarme sunircitam ; K 4 hy 
etaddharmanidar£anam ; K 5 hy etaddharmavinifcayab D 4 - iyetad dharme^u nisei tam) ; 

(g) -u and -xu 

1 .45. 1 3^ kuru?u uttarayam [S| cottarayam, K 3 Nj - 2 Vj B (B 2 missing) D sotta° ; T 
hy utta°] ; 3.294.20 nb tu upasarhgamya ; 

B (a) - a and - 1 . 

1 .57.54 cd dasaya iyam tava bhavatv iti (V, B 6 Dn Dj .4 kanyeyam te ; Tj suteyam te); 

1.752*. tasya iti; 1.1424*. 4 angarajasya iti vacyab dvijatibhih [D 4 G 2 . 4.5 °sya dvijatibhir 
it! (G 4 . 3 °bhirathe) ritab] ; 

I.137.3 cd vina&ya ity evam [Sj K 2 . 4 NVj B (B 3 marg.) D (except D 5 ) T, M °$ayety 
evarh te (§j ca ; K 4 tat) ] ; 

l . 167. 1 7 cd rakgasogrepa iyegattum ; 

1.2155* mandapalasya iti ; 

3.81 . 167 cd tena i^tarn bhavati sa^vatam [S| K 2 _ 4 ^ 1*2 *5 * ene (^ 2 " 4 ^ I1 tatre) 

sfam sasvatam bhavet ; S phalam prapnoti rmnavab] ; 3.154.17®^ avijnaya idam; 

3. 186.95 cd ca iramim [Sj K| . 2 M 2 kayi (K 2 °ya) m~m ca. K 3.4 D 3 kapisam (K 3 °saih) 
ca, D 5 T 2 (by corr.) G 3 kapilam ca;Tj G ( kala (Gj °li) mSm ca ; T 2 (before corr.) C* 2- 4 
kamalam ca] ; 3.973* tata ikgvakur ; 

3.199.5 cd lokasya ity api ; 3. 199. 9 ab caityapi; 

3.241 .24 cd samanayya idam vacanam abravit [K| tv idam , Bj _3 D (except —3 • 5 ) 
G 3 vacanam cedam abravit] ; 

4. 378*. 6 ca indras'atrun ; 4. 746*. 4 atha idam ; 

5.11 .20 ab athovaca indrapim [N (except Dj . 2 *g as in text) sakrapim] ; 5.30.6“** 

duta ihagacched. 

5.42.29®** msnayantlha iti manyeta manitab (Kj * 4 Dj __ 6 mandril ; Ca pujam ; Ca anu-); 
5.414*. 1 ca indriyapam (Ds kgatriyipam) ; 

5.141. 42 cd pravekgyama iti ; 

(b) -a and 

1 .223. 10 cd parirakgadya id 1 tab ; 

3.196.16 cd ca lhante [N 'pthantt (B 4 labhante) ] ; 

(c) -5 and -r. 

1 .402* . 1 0 raja ity evam ; 1 . 77 .9 cd dharmatma iyan me (S ylyln me) ; 

1.1581* dharm'tma idam ; 3.297.72 ab raja iti ; 

4. 446*. 2 tada idam ; 
mo-i Bk Y 62 — 6 a 
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5.12 .31 ab krtvfi indrapT [K (except K 2 ) Dj • 3 * 4 • 9 • j 0 &krapi] i 

(d) -a and -a. 

1 .2.90*^ tatra upakhyanam [K Q _ 2 B 4 D 2 . J4 tadvadupa° ; K 4 Vj Bj .3 Da Dn Dr Dj ' 3 - 5*13 
tadvadakhyanam ; D^ . 7 . 9 _j 2 caitadakhyanam ; Dg caiva tada° ; T 2 M (except Mj) hy 
upa° ; G 3 tatrapy wpa°] ; 

1 .210*. 1 cintayamasa upadkyayya ; 1 .36.5 cd amantrya upapannam ; 

1 . 1095*. 2 dvijasreptha ugre ; 1.111 .29®^ ca upagacchet ; 

1 . 1 673 *.3 tasya upasargas ; 1 . 155.3 1®** narendrasya upayajo ; 

1.177.17 ab caiva uddhava^ ca ; 

1 . 1 83 . 3 cr * ca upopavi$tan [N (Dnj om.) copy upopa°] ; 

1 .2009*. 3 katak^epa upasundam ; 1 .206. 13 cd maharaja ulupya ; 

1 .206. 1 8 cd partha ulupl ; 

3.29. 3 ab tata utaho teja ity uta (Sj K 3 catra me sarhsayo mahan ; S tejo va surasattama); 
3. 489*. 7 svakaragrena udaram ; 

3.129.9 ab prasya u§>itva ; 

3.132 .20 cd sametya utsaryamano (N 'protsa°) ; 

3 . 1 78 .25 ab tata utpatena ; 3.192. 8 ab tata uttanka ; 

3.296. 1 td atra ubhayoh (T 2 G 2 . 4 M hy ubhayoh) ; 

4.623*. 1 1 tadagamya uttaraya ; 4.789* tena upayad ; , 

4. 799*. 3 ca utsrjante ; 5.14.5°* atikramya uttaram ; 

5.29.4 rd pandavasya utsahinah ; 3.30.7 ab eva upati?thetha ; 

5.32.3 ttb dvahstha upagalam (K 2 . 3.5 D^ samagatam° ; G 2 didykgaya dvaram upagatas 
te); 

5.35.8 ,lb pratlk$ava upasthane (Tj G 3 * 4 M tvadartha me; Gj tvadharma me; G 5 svar- 
thameha) ; 

5.89.9 ub ca upahrtya (Kj . 4 B Dn Ds D^_g . j Q apy udakam ca) ; 

(e) -a and -a. 

1 . 1 14.44 a,) ca urnayur (S pfirpayur) ; 

1 . 143. I9 cd up«daya urdhvam [N (except K 4 ) sordhvarii)] ; 

4. 1 173 *.2 upapluvya u?uh ; 

(f) -a and -u. # 

1.9.11“* sfrigararupabharana uttisthatu (K 2 _ 4 N Vj B Da D 2 _ 7 G 4 .^ prottisthatu ; T Mj 
cotti° ; Gj . 6 sotti°) ; 

1 ,99.39 ctl avratopeta upcyat (£>| Kj hy upcyat) ; 

1 . 1 1 59* . 1 bharya ubhau ; 

3.81 . 134 nl> va upavasena (£j Kj » 2 B Dc Dn Dj . 3 .^ py upavasenci ; D 2 ty upa° ; T 2 
Gj . 3 . 4 M 2 hy upa ; K 2 Dn Dr } py uta vasena) ; 

3.82.39“ b gatva upasprsya |Sj K| - 2 B D (except D 2 ; D 3 missing) samupa c ] ; 

4,625*. 1 sairandhnsahita uttara (Gj .3 sahitottara) ; 

5.45. 3 cd vasana ubhe ; 

(g) -a and -il. 

1 .1606*. 2 kanya udlia ; 

C (a) -a and ~e. 

1 . 1020 * ca ekabhavav iva ; 

1.166,3 cd ca ekayanagetah (S ( K apy ekaycma ° ) ; 

1 .209.20 cd vira etah ; 

3.81 . 159 ab samas«dya ekaratro^ito (K 4 Dc tv ekq°) ; 

3. 138.14 od anuprapya ega ; 

4. 3 16*. 2 ynntripastiYatarasya ekainsam ; 
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4.910* .6 cavirodhena esa ; 

5.4.23 th ca ekalavyasya catmajah (T 2 v i sva i> c caparajitab) ; 

5. 169*. 4 nibodha ekasmat ; 5.33. 45 a ^ bhunjlta ekas ; 

5.43.37 cd canupurvyena etad vidvan bravlmi te (Dg ~10 ca ^ al > G 3 tatha ; Ds tad vidvan 
prabravimi te) ; 

(b) -a and - ai . 

1 .271 * . 1 caiva airavatamahagajab ; 

(c) ~a and -e. 

1 .34. 1 cd irutva elapatro ; 3 . 870* mahamaya ekena ; 

3. 184.6 cd va etad [Sj K ,_ 3 B 2 • 3 D 2 _ 4 . 6 apy etad ; S (except G 4 ) hy ctad] ; 

4.223*. 1 acarasampanna evam ; 5.88.85*^ syama ekavastra ; 

(d) -a and -au. 

1.171.21®** tata aurvo’gnim ; 

D (a) -land -a. 

1 .46.26®** icchami atavyam (N 2 Vj Dn Dj tad vCttam ; G 4 _ 6 hy afaoyam ) ; 

1 .696*. 2 capi anyadebesu ; 

3.2 . 10 cd vanyani anuyasyamaHe (S | hy anuy a syama tva ; K 3 T G 2 . 3 M 2 hy anuyasyamahe; 
Dc yarn yasya° ; Dj _ 3 tvanu° ; Gj . 4 Mj py cuiu°) ; 

3.86* ^akyami aiigam ; 3.81. 129^ y anti api (S| to api Kj hy api ; K 2 Dn Dc G 4 yepi; 
K 3 ye ca) ; 

3.81 . 168 ab tirthani antariksacarapi ; 

3.101.2®** vartayanti anyonyam [S | Kj . 2 tenyonyam ; K 4 B D (except D 3 ) Mj hy 
anyonyam] ; 

3.219.41 cd varsan i asivas te (S | K B| . 3 . 4 Dc Dj _ 3 T M hy asivd ); 

3. 1236*. 3 varsani asfa ; 

5 . 33 . 35 ®** pravisati aprsto (Ds 2 proviso) ; 5 . 70. 5 1 cd hanti ayasasv ; 

5.153.31 cd ugrarupa^i abhavan (Kj _ 3 B 2 D 2 T 2 Gj _ 3 hy ahhavan; K 4 Bj * 3 _5 Ds 
Dj * 3 * 4 * 6 * 8*10 babhuvub ; K 3 prabhavan) ; 

(b) -7 and -a. 

1 .61 .96 cd Busroo* asitayatamurdKaja [K Q . 3 to asita° ; Kj susita ; K 2 - 4 N (inf. lin, sec. 
rn.) T| D 5 svasita 0 ; N 2 B, Dn D, * 3 . 4 svasita n cite° ; T 2 G M svancita 0 ] ; 

1 .876* sadhvi antinarad (G 2 . 4 . 6 hy anlindrdd) ; 

(c) -1 and -5. 

1 .958*.2 bhavisyami ahvanopagata ; 1 . 1 1 1 . 1 4 cd capi anrs'amsyena ; 

1 . 1730*. 7 kalyani atmadanena ; 

3.13 .90®** kathayasi anayainam (S | K 3 D| hy anayainam ; D 2 hy anayasvd) ; 

3.36.27®** jananti akumaram (Sj hy akumdra ; Kj * 2 B Dc Dn D 4 T 2 C 3 Mj hy 
akutnaram) ; 

3.184. 19^ bhavani apyayita [B D (except D j - 3 . 5 ) capya ] ; 

3.190. 77 cd abhyutsahami ayusman ; 

4. 1062** I satasahasrapi abhibhuya ; 

5.89,25®** annani apadbhojyani (Ds Dj Tj Gj hy apad° ; G 4 capad ) ; 

5.111 *15“* apnoti acaro (S hy dc drat) ; 

(d) -1 and -a. 

4.41 1 *. 1 tanvangi amantryainam ; 4.41 1 *.2 paripsanti ajagama ; 

(e) -f and -u. 

1.2107* ghoraf upa$i ugt-avTryafti ; 3.134. 28®** srposi utaho ; 

3.178.36^ hi uvaha [Sj Kj . 2 provaha ; S (except T 2 Gp vahanti] ; 
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^3* 189. 10*^ sarvabijani upyantanani flC .. 2 tapya°; B Dn D 4 .4 ropyam s oani ; T 2 G 
fcdhya 0 (G f vardha 0 )]; 

4.27 .6“* arhanti udvahantah (S| K codoahantah ; D 4 pr5dva° ; Djq Ay udvahantah) i 
(ft -{and -u. 

1 .2029*. 2 ftSdhvl ulOpi ; 

(g) -land -e. 

1.781* na«ti ekantaratamau ; 

3.163.27®** * ^arirani ekibhutani (Sj Kj . 2 ca$i° ; M tv ek~t ° ) ; 

3.198. 72 cd adharmeti etac ; 

(h) -I and -e. 

5. 12 . 8 ®^ davi etad (K 4 yat tad ; K 3 Tj G j . 5 hy ctad) ; 

(i) -i and -ai. 

5.56.41 cd av5rayi?yanti ainey^n (Kj . 5 harinan) ; 

(j) -u and -a. 

3.149. 46 ab dharmakarye.su arthak«ryesu ; 

4 . 398* . 1 2 casmfau anun >ta ; 

5.29.49“* jatu ana^ritya (Kj . 2 tv anasrilya ; hy anasritya) ; 

(k) -u and -5. 

3.192.8 cd ramye*u is'ramM ; 5.45. 22^ sarvabhutesu atmanam ; 

5.47. I03 td astu ayusmantah ; 5. 423 *.4 tu adaram ; 

(l) -u and -i. 

3.937* tu icchaya ; 

(m) -u and -t. 

4.836* tucko. 

E(a)-eand -a 1 ^. 

1 .20. 1 l cd aMnaklrte anagatam (Nj . 2 V, B D T j G 6 M 4 hy anagatam) ; 

1 .551 * te amalam ; M10. 13“* lobhe alabhe (G 4 ’labhe) ; 

1 . 110 . 20 ®** marge aviryakrpai?ocite [S| K (K| om.) D 3 svaviryasatatocilah ($ j °dyatah; 
K 3 °cite) ; N B Da D 2 svavlrya (D 2 rye) kr° ; Dn D j . 4 svaviryaksayasocite ; S nirv!ryakr°J ; 
1 . 1 184* prajalabhe anvagacchae ; 

1 . 1970* te anyonyasahitas ; 

3.61 . 123 cd kasje amanusyanis«vite (All except T 2 G 3 . 4 M ( hy amanu°). 

3.80. 119*^ camaaodbhede agnisfomaphalam D 3 cagnif tomaphalam (marg. see. m. vajipeya°)f 
S goaahaara 0 ] ; 

3.477*. 1 devayajane aksayam ; 

3.132.15 cd mene a?tavakro (BD (except Dj_ 3 ) tatbas^a 0 ] ; 

3.242. 1 ®** sarve am'.tyapravaras ca [T , M tenutyapravara (Mj °mukha) s ca ha ; T 2 Gj . 2 » 4 
krtam ucur na (Gj rdharh na) radhipam] ; 

4. 163*. 9 samare adhakslr (Tj nyadhaksih ; T 2 vyadha 0 ; G 3 hy adha° Mj » 2 fV adhid°) ; 

4. 325*. 2 brute atmtyaS ca ; 

4.26.8“* te ap’pas [Bj _ 3 - 5 Dn D 9 • | j • j 2 durapas ; B 4 D 6 nispupas ; Dj tepapas ; D 2 
te pHrthfiaj D 5 tv apapas ; D 7 (m as in Text) svapapas ; D l0 hy apapas ; S rak«ya nitryam ca 
(M| . 2 hi) daivataih] ; 

4. 1 133*. 2 cakre araiiyam ; 

5*42.8®** viplavante ato (Dnj Dg . 9 ca tato). 

5. 119.25®** sarve satyaphalabhaginah (Gj hy apatya°) ; 

(b) -e and -a. 

1 . 7 . 8 ®** serve Spat (G 2 . 3 devah) j 


D When -e or -0 at the end of a word or a grammatical form is followed by -a. or a grammatical 
farm it followed by -a, the letter merges into the former. In its place the marks it generally puj. 
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1 .463*. 3 yajn«nte astikavacanarh ; 1 .497* loke akhyatam ; 
l .57. 31 st indraprasade Ska$e ; 

1 .576*. 3 vardhaminas te aslbhir (N Vj B 4 . 5 °m s n5bhir a^ibhi) ; 

1 .768 ? \2 arthe atmarthe ; 1 . 1 07 - 32 ccI arthe atmarthe (S ( K, svatm5°) ; 

1 . 152. 19*^ sarve ajagmur (S 1 K 0 . j hy ajagmur ; K * 3 apy ajagmur ; T 2 G } . 5 . 6 caja° ; G 3 
tv ajagmur) ; 

1 . 1816*. 2 virajante ; 3.28. 1 I** 5 sabhamadh^e asanam ; 

3.148.34^ vartante adhayo (M| dharmas k?iyate kramat) ; 

4. 13.7 ab s'ubbe acaksva (Dnj hy acakfVa) ; 

5.37. 16 cd arthe atmarthe (G 4 hy atmarthe ) ; 

5.42.26*^ vitte a<Jhya [Tj G (except G 3 ) hy a<jhya] ; 

5.126. 48 cd arthe atmarthe ; 

(c) - e and -i. 

1 , 1 .24 cd anye itihagam ; 1 .4%* kriyate indriyaih ; 

1.76. 14®k nrpate imam 1 . 1569 *.8 loke indrajid ; 

1 . 1808*. 2 meiti; 3.22.20 cd sarve iti ; 

3 . 37 . 1 2 cd 8 arhgrame iti ; 3.97. 24 ef ajahre idhmavahas ; 

5.42.23 ab meiti; 5.57. 1 4 ab nrpate istva ; 

(d) -e and ~7. 

4 . 120*. 2 rajakule ipseta (Tj seveta) ; 

(e) -e and -u. 

1.172. 16°** himavatp r »rsve utsasarja ; 

3. 127. 8 cd amatyaparisanmadhye upavisjah (Sj Kj . 2 hy upa°) ; 

4. 1077*. 2 manye uttaras ; 

(f) -e and -r* 

1 . 1255*. 1 varse rtau ; 3.357*. 1 prSpte rtuparnasya ; 

3.360.3 prapte rtuparnasya ; 

3.83.73 cd upasante rs a y a £ ca (S| Kj « 2 Mj munaya^ ca) ; 

5 . 128 . 7 cd varade rsabhe (K 4 Dj • 3 • 4 • 9 • j 0 G 5 vrsabhe) ; 

5 . 1 5 1 . 1 1 cd anuvartante rte ; 

(g) -e and -e. 

1.1625*. I akhyaaye etad duhkhasya (Gj . 2 M 5 duhkhasyaitasya ; M 3 du b khasyaikasya 
M^g duhkhasyaivasya) ; 

4.44.9^ te ekena ; 

(h) -e and -at. 

1.89.55^ anvavSye ailavamsavivardhanab ; 

(i) -0 and -a 13 . 

1 . 1800*. 1 mahabaho adharmah ; 

3.252*. 1 vibho anatham ; 

(j) -ai and -a. 

3.275.39®** tasmai avindhyaya [K 2 .3 Dc D 2 T 2 tasma avin 0 ; Dj M tasmSd ; B Dn D 5 .5 
G 3 hy avindhyaya] ; 

4.50.9^ vai asvatthama maharathab (D 7.9 sarva$astrabhrt«m varab) ; 

5.88. 15°** vai atadarha [N (except K 2 ; K 3 missing ; K 5 om.) Gj na tadarha] ; 

<k) -ai and -a* 

3.917 ta na sakya mahatyo vai apas tarturh maya vinS (B 3 no ca lakyam idam v^n tvaya tartum 

maya vina) ; 

(I) -ai and -i. 
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1 . 152. 16^ tasmai idam [K ^ .4 N 3 Tj G (except G 5 ) tasmad] ; 

3.200 22°^ vai iha siddhib (Dc dehasiddhih) ; 

3. 1386*. 2 vai iti; 

5.166.1 3 ccl vai idam yuddharh (D| yuddham eva ; D 3 .4 yuddham etad ; Djq dvandvauddham) ; 

(m) -ai and -u. 

4.53* vai urvasya ; 

(n) - ai and -e. 

1 .41 9*. 2 vai esa ; 1 .1399* vai ekalavyarh ; 

(o) -ai and -f. 

1 .410*. 1 vai r?iv5kyena ; 

(F (a) visarga and -a. 

4.280*. 1 kamartah abaddhiini ; 

(b) visarga and -i. 

14.1472*. 1 ayatah indrasya ; 

III. Hiatus between Words in a pada. 

A (a) -a and -a. 

199. 1 3 d ca amitadyute [S| K N 3 capy amitadyutc (K 0.4 tih) ; Nj *2 B Dn D 2 • 4 capra- 
timadyute (Dn D 2 m 1 1 h ) ; Da va p rati pad yate ; D^ ^ Mj capya (M 3 caiva) maradyute; 
T G M 6 “ 8 caiodmiladyute] ; 

5.44. 17 c tena abhyeti [Kj .4 B (except B>) Dn Dj^.jq cabhye (D?^ pyc) ti] ; 

5.45.3“ apo’tha adbhyah |K| .4 Ca.s apo nu adbhyah ; Ds Djq T| G 3 apathadbhyah; 
D 2 apo vasanty atha ; Dg athapodbhyab ; T 2 G 2 . 3 (by sandbi) apothadbhyabi ; G| . 4 
dpothadbhih] ; 

5.45.9^ a bhipatya npaksakah IK 4 B (B 3 om.) Dn Ds D 2 _ 6 * 8 _|() Tj G (G 4 om.) M| 
(inf. lin, as in text) ca hy apaksa (Ds D 8 _jq °ksi) kah ; D ( Tj tu paksikah ; Cs tv apak$afd*h) ; 

5.45.20“ na sadhuna nota asadhuna va [Dn ((irst time) Ds D 8 _j^T G Mj Cs asadha (G 4 
°dhu) na vapi sasadha (G 4 °dbu) na va] ; 

5.139.5^ eva ana y a j (K 3 T 2 G 7.5 M 4 'pyana ; K 4 D 8 to ana° D^ svHna° ; G 3 hy 
ana° ; M 2 • 3 • 5 * pydnayat) ; 

5.160.9° tathety aha arjunab [K ( . 3 . 5 rathiti tvaharjunah ; K 4 B Dnj Ds D 3 * 6 * 8*10 
tatbety uvac«° ; D 2 T 2 C 3.3 Mj_ ^3 lathe (G 3 °de) ti tvaba° ; D 7 tathety alia tvam 

arjunah ; Tj Gj . 2 (catalectic I) tathety aharjunah ; M ? (hypermetrich tatheti gatvaha 0 ] ; 

(b) -a and -a. 

1.595*. 2 tena atmapaharakab ; 1.146.9k na ap a J a ^ . 

3.81.41® sankhinlm tatra 3s«dya (Dj_^ M Uita ; T 7 G 7 casadya ; 5j sankhinim tvam 

tama&adya, Kj B Dc Dj^ . ^ Tj sankhinltlrtham Ssadya) ; 

3.134.25k iha ayiinti (Sj iha yanti ; Kj * 2*4 Dj ihayanti ; Bj . 3 DC Dn D 4 _^ ima ayanti; 
B 2 * 4 M imam ayanti ; D 5 ihayantu) ; 3222,7]“ mama acakfva (Sj Kj . 2 sam^caksva ca ; K 3.4 

Dj * 5 M mamdpy acak$va ; B Dn D 4 . ^ Cy. 3 mam^dya 0 ; Dc tan mama°) ; 

5.26.13“ m«naghnasya atmak^masya [Kj Dj . g sanmanaghnasyatma (K 2 Dj °rtha) 
kamasya ; K 4 . 5 D? tcJ managhna — K 4 °sta) syatmakdmasya ; B Dn. Ds D 3_ 7 ma (D^ samma) 
naghnaiyaaau manakamasya, D 9 manarthasyatmakiimasya, D | 0 Ca. s m^naghnasya manakamasya; 
T Gj. 3.5 m^naghnasyapyartha — -(Tj nartha — ; G 3 0 pyatma) kamasya, G 2 santanaghnasya- 
tmakamasya ; G 4 manastasyiipy anyakamasya ; M manatmanas cTmakarya (M, 0 ma) sya] ; 

5. 246*. 7 neha ayati (T 1 janati ; G 4 yati) ; 

5,525* maitravaruna agnklhruu ; 
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5 . 148.7® sama adau (T 2 Gj • 2 • 4 * 5 c ^ au * G 3 -bhedau) ; 

(c) -a and -a. 

1.3.126 dfs$va as'ucy ; 

1 - 13 . 12 d va adhomukhah (T 2 G 2 * 3*5 M 2 hy adho°) ; 

1 .59. 12° prava arista (K N ( . 3 Vj B 5 _ 6 D 2 . 3 -T? G >. 4 M varis^a ; N 2 Da Dn 

Dj ca vi^va ; B| T| tv aripfa ; Gj hy ari$(a ; Gg ~pyari$fah) ; 

1.85.8^ tatha asitim (All except Da 2 Dn D| . 3 talmas i° ’ N 2 talhapy asttim ) ; 

l . 107. 19 a sicyamana asthda [N (K 3 om.) tv a$ih~i (Ko °sthai) la ; S (T ? om.) hya (G 3 vya) 
Sthlla] ; 

1.115.25 d tajjyestha anumanyatam |S| K Q . 3 N 3 T Gj . 3 — 5 menumanyatam ; K 2 * 4 
manu° ; G 2 hy anu° ; Nj G 2 tvajjyesthama (G 2 mo) nu° ; N ? B Da Dn Dj . 2 * 4 jyestha 
(Bj . ^ Da °s{he ; Bjm ?tha) mam anu°; M 3. 5 dcvl jye$thanu° ; M () _g tarn (all inf, lin, tam) 
jyestham anu° (all inf. lin. ca.* u)]; 

1 . 148. 1° viditva apakarseyam [Sj Kj Vj ^ Dn D| M 3. 3 °tvapu apaka° ; Ko N 3 D 5 M 3 

(inf. lin.) °tva hy apaka° ; K 2 _ 4 Nj , 2 Bj .5 Da D 2 . 4 vvapaka° ; TG M 6 _ 8 tad vidit - 
Vapakar$eyam (T ( °karsami) ]; 

1.197.16 d maghavata api (Ko . 3 . 4 D .3 -pi sah ; K> N Vj B Da D 11 D| .7.4 -pi hi; T 3 
G 2 _ 4 -pi ca) ; 

1 .218. 34 b aryama api (Kj Tj tada ; G M 3 -pi ca ; D- tv api) ; 

1.224.5° santapyam^na abhito [Sj Ko. 1.3 Nj Vj Dj.i.r, man abhito ; K 2 N 2 . 3 ^ 
Da Dn D 4 °mana bahitdha ; K 4 °m"ina purato ; S °mana bldta ca (Gj . 3 .^ M 6 . 8 va)] ,* 

3.61 .92 b vismita abhavat |S| K Bj . 3.4 Dc Dn D|_ 3 > r ) hy abhavat ; S tva (Gj ca) 
bhavat] ; 

3.127.3 d mahata api (K 3 . 4 D 3.3 toapi ; Bj T G M, pi ca ; B 2 Dc Dn D 4 . 6 M 2 hy 
api) ; 

3.133.2® pantha aya”3 te’dya maya nisrsto [D| 2 . 3 m pantha maya teyam atbavasit^io (D 3 
orig. pantha vipro vadati tathaiva tad dhruvam) ]; 

4.204* vaahalya ; 4.596* trigarta asprs'an ; 

5.26.16“ yada anvavartanta (K 2 G 2 canva° ; K 3 _5 Dg tenva° ; B Dn Ds D 2 _ 7 ,jq T 2 
M 3 nanva° ; D, . 9 G 3>4 M, . 2 . 4 . .5 tv arm ; Tj G| hy attva° ; G 5 apy anva°) ; 

5.43.34^ manasa a pi (K| D 7 -pi hi ; B Dn Dj _ 6 -pi ca) ; 

5.47.80 d va apsu [K, D 8 va capsu ca te ; B Dn »Ds D 2 _ 7 .jq capstt cate; D 1 va 

capsu gate ; D 9 vabhipsitas te ; Tj Gj . 3.5 M (M 2 om.) vapy apsu caiva ; G 2 - 4 vapsu caivaj ; 

(d) a and -a. 

1 .84. 4 d yatha atmaisam anukiilavadi [Sj K 2 _ 4 catmaisam ; Kj D 5 yathatmai?arii; 

N B D yatha caisam anukuliis tathasan (N 3 1 kulavadi ; Bj Da c kulas tathatma) ; S (T| om.; 
yadatmaisa (T 2 G 3 yatha caisa) m apy anukulovadl (G 3 v«n api) ]; 

3.134.26^ medhaya avidanah [B Dc Dj T 2 fl^y corr.) G 3 cavid ana h ; Dn D 2 . 3 .^ vavi°]; 

(e) -r and - 1 . 

4. 175*. 21 sami iti [Tj aamlm iti ; T 2 G samiti ha (G ( hi) ]; 

B (a) -a and -i. 

1.3.80 veda iha ; 

1 .672*. 4 pariraksa imam sutam (M^_g tvam atmajam) ; 

1 .93.34° sma iti ; l .1481 .*1 dahyanta iti ; 

1 . 1492*. 1 bhima iti ; 3.24.8° dharma iti (Tj Mj kas(arii) ; 

3.35.11° vasema ity aha 397.6 d tasya ilvalab (All except T G 3 . 4 celva°) ; 

3.186.88° markandeya ihasva tvam (T 2 G 2 _ 4 mahasatva) ; 

3.199.28° bahu 6 ancintya iha vai (Sj iha sarhcintyamanopi); 
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5 .31 .22 b pafyema iti ; 5 . 140. 16 a karna ito ; 

(b) -a and -i. 

1 .3.95 bhavata icchamis^am ; ! .33.25^ daksjna iti ; 

1.142> SgatSihaOS, K N, V, B 5 . 6 Dn D r5 T, tv iha ; N 2 B, . 3 Da D 2M 
°ta 8 mi ba) ; 

3.3.5 d svapita iva [S j K 3 B 4 Dc D 2 . 5 soapiteva hi (B 4 D 3 he); K 2 * B|_ 3 Dn D 4 .^ 
svapita yatha] ; 

3.61 .20^ priya ity abravis tada l§j K|* 3 . 4 B Dc| . 4 .^ priyoty asakfd abravTh (K 3 . 4 D c 
Dj bravlt ; K 2 Dn D 2 . 3.5 priyastity abravih sad a (D 2 °ty asak(d vadan ; D 3 °ty asakird 
bruvan) ]; 

3 . 192 . 7 a sa raja iksvakuh (Kj ~ 3 Dc 2 D 3 raja sa iksvakuh) ; 

4. 223’". 3 devata iva ; 5.74. 14 b sucya ivanagha ; 

5. 140.4 b samucchrita indraketuprakasa (K | >3 D 9 candraketu° ; K 2>3 cendraketu ;D 2 
candrakalpa ° ; G 3 hendraketu 0 ; Gj hlndraketu° ; Mj . 2 »4 sendraketu°) ; 

(c) -a and 

1 . 194* aha upadhyayah ; 1.3.% uttanka usyatarh ; 

1.3.163 pravisya upadhyayinlm ; 1 • 1674*. 6 paricarya upasmahe ; 

1.205.22 ft brahmanasya upahrtya [Sj K 2 N| D| . 2 G| . 4 (by corr.) °nasvam upa° ; Ko 
Bj . 3 °pasvam upavartya ; Kj °n a svam upadaya ; K 3>4 TB 5 . 6 °n a svam upavftya; N 2 Dn D 4 
°nam samupaknya ; Nj \ 3 asvam svamadaya ; Vj Da °na 8 vam upakftya ; D 3 °narii samu- 
pavartya] ; 

3.83.38 b maharaja upasprsct ; 4.881 *.3 das'a usya ; 

(d) -a and -u. 

1.2.150° rajna ulukasya presanam [K| rajna ulu° ; K 4 V| B (except D (except Dj.^ 
rajha hy ulu° ; TG 2 . 3 M hy ulukas tu presitah ; Qy hy ulukas tu prahitah] • 

1.3.112 ksatriya ucchis^ena ; 

1.1245*.! tada uttaraphalgunyam (G |. 2 . 4 cot(ara° ; M 3. 3 tutlara°) ; 

1.157.13“ tvay3 uktah [$j Ko . 2 . 3 (sup. lin.) ; 4 tvayasmy uktab; Kj °sty uktah; K 3 N 
Vj B D T Gj . 4 tvayS hy uktah (Da T 2 °bhyuktah) ; G 2 . 3> 6 M °py uktah ; G 3 sfiktab] ; 

1.189.46° tvaya uktab (S| Ko M tvqyapy uktah; K, . 3>4 tvayasmy uktah; K 2 
tvayaivoktah ; Nj tvaya hy uktah ; Vj tvaya proktah ; N 2 . 3 BD toayoktoham ; TG tvaya 
coktah ) ; 

3.297.4l b pita uccataras ca kh«t [Tj Gj M hy ucca° ; K B Dc Dn D 2>4 .^ G 3 khat 
pitoccataras tatha (Kj . 2 <4 °rab smftab ; K 3 ras tatab) ]; 

C (a) -a and -e. 

1,141.2“ hidimba etair va (S| hy ciair va • K 4 taih sarvaib) ; 

5 . 26 . T avadhQya e?a ; 

(b) and -e. 

1.59. 25“ isrpa ekacakras ca ; 

1.90.79 hatva ekacakram ; 

D (a) -land -a. 

1.98.8 C antarvatnl aham (SjK, , 2 °rvatnity aham ; Ko . 4 N 2 B D to aham ; N °rvartlny 
aham ; S °rvatny asmi te] ; 

1.114.50^ mi brakes! alambu&a [Sj K 2 _ 4 hy alambtaa ; Ko T G 4-6 M tv alambusa ; Kj hy 
alambufa ; f3 (except N 3 ) B D (except Dn^ G 2 tv alambusa ] ; 

(b) -land -a. 
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1.110.28* yadi a v am (S, Ko _ 2 . 4 D 5 hy avam ; K 5 B, . 6 Da 2 D, . 2 . 4 G 5>6 vdvam ; 
N B 3 Dn T, G 3 M cavam ; B 3 tv avam ; T 2 G, . 2 >4 ca tva*b) ; 

(c) -u and -a. 

3.1 193*. 1 tu am> ; 

(d) -u and ~7. 

5.45. 7 b madhu isantas tada [D, j u Santa b ; K, D 2 madhv icchantah ; B ( * 2 * 3 * 5 ^5 6 

Mj (inf. lin.) madhv iksan (D 3 chan) tas ca te (B 1 - 2-5 ° tes tada) tasyah ; B 4 madhv iksantas 
tada; Ds D g _, q G 3 madhv isate tad anu vidhayinas tada ; D 3<4 M 5 madhv ~isanta$ tada ; 
D 7 T j Gj _ 4 Cs madhv Isate sada (T, G 3 tatha ; G, . 4 Cs' tada) ]; 

E (a) -c and -a. 

1.3.7 2 utsahe anivedya gurava iti ; 

1 .3 . 126 me asucy annam ; 

1.3.147 tantre adhiropya (M j cadhiropya) ; 

1 .41 ,8 d garte asminn (S, K, N 3 TG 2 . 4 . 3 biahmann ; Ko . 2 _ 4 sarvepya° ; N, . 2 V| 
B D vyaktama° ; Gj . b M hy asminn ; G 3 tasminn) ; 

1.90.14 jajne ahampatih (T , sampatir n«ma) ; 

1.90.17 jajne araclnah (N , .3 sura°) ; 

1.90. 19 jajne ayutanayi ; 1 .90.20 jajne akrodhanah ; 

1.90.38 jajne ajamldhah ; 

1.90.42 jajne arugvan nama (N 2 subhago) ; 

1.90.43 upayeme amttam ; 

1.119.11® tathey ukte ambikaya [Ko G 3 . 4 M b _ g -ty ambika (G 3 M 7 °lca) y« ; K 2 . 3 
N 2 . 3 B 5 Dn, n 2 D, T 2 G 6 M 3.5 tv ambi° ; K 4 N, Dn 3 D 3 T ( tv ambikaya; B 6 D 4 
s^mbi 0 ; D 2 cdmbihya ; G, sarrxbikcyam ; G 2 tv ambikaya ; Kj tv abhikaya ; B , 3 sa tathety 
ukambikaya] ; 

1 .207. 17 b kule asmin (S| kulcpy asmin ; Ko . 2 . 4 Nj hy asmin ; K, M 3 tasmin ; K 2 
N 2 . 3 V, B D T G M 3 . 6 _ 8 le s min sam-) ; 

1.214.9® dharmaraje atiprltye (S, Ko . 3 . 4 N V| BD hy ali° (Da dyuti°) ; K| tv aii° ; K 2 
Gj . 2 M hy abhi° ; T j prajab prltab ; T 3 G 3 _ b ’ py abhi° ) ; 

3.36.19** ksatre ajayathab l^, K, . 3.4 Dc D ? . 3 ksatrenvaja° ; K 2 B Dn ksatresu j5° (B 2 
k?atre tv ajd°) ; D 4 tu jayathah ; D b nu jayathah ; TG 3 hy ‘aja° ; Gj . 2 . 4 M 2 vyaja ; M, 
ksatrebhyaja 0 ]; 

3.206. 1 6 d yujyante alpabuddhayab (S, Kj. 2 . 4 DcDn 3 D ,_ 3 yelpa° ; K 3 D 3 hy alpa° ; 
B Dn, n 2 D 4 . 6 G 3 calpa° ; T, G ,. 2 . 4 M svalpa°; T 2 bahvabu°); 

5.23.5 C kule anrs'amsa [K 4 tv anxsamsa ; B D (except D, . 2 ) S hy ant°] ; 

5. 195. 19 s * trailokyotsSdane api (K , <2 trailokyadahanesv api;K 4 . 5 B 3 _ 5 Dn, Dj^^.g 
G 2 M 4 °tsadanepi ca ; B 2 T G, M ,_ 3 .5 °ts3danesv api; D 2 G 3>5 hy api ; D , 0 prabho) ; 

(b) -e and ~a. 

I.94.38 d mene atmanam [S, K, hy atma° ; Ko* 2-4 ^ 2'3 ^1 B D (except D 5 ) sotm5° 
S catma° ; 55 , manasatm5nam eva va] ; 

1 . 100 . 2 d nisithe agamigyati [N T, hya (D 2 dya) garni 0 ; T 2 ^ 3 . 4.5 samupe° ; G, thepy 
aga° ; G 3 M 3 (sup. lin.); >6 _ 8 °thebhy%a°; G 6 M 3 (orig.) .5 nisayam agami°J; 

1 . 1 09 . 1 8 b vigarhe atmakaranat [S, K ,. 3 . 4 T 2 M 3.5 tv dtma° \ Kd . 2 ttatraa ; 

Da Dn D, . 4.3 cdtma° ; N 3 tvama° ; T, G M 6 _g tv^m aka (G 5 °dha) rmaua] ; 

4 . 35 . 22 c brhannade anayetha ; 

(c) -c and -v 

1 .67.5 b me ita asramat [lCo . 2 _4 55 3 me sa iha (55 3 to) sramat t K, D 2 me sa (D 2 mama) 
tapodhanab ; S (G 3 6 m.) mama (M 3 5 me sa) mah^tapab (T, °ya^b)J; 
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1.90.56 ucchidyate iti ; 3. 13.47 c te ime (Sj K 3 Dj __ 3 trayo) ; 

5.184.6 d prabhatasamaye iva (Kj * 2.5 yatha ; B 3 Dn Ds D j * 2 * 6 - 8 * 10 » ^3 ^3 nf P®; 

T G| . 2 mama); 

(d) -e and . 

1.57.20^ kriyate ucchrayo [M 3 .£_g ucchrayab kriyate; K| Nj _ 2 Vj Dn Dj. 3.3 Cd 
-tyucchrayo ; K 2 _ 4 ^3 ^4 bhyucchrayo ; D 2 by utsavo ; T G kurvanty etc. dhvajocchra- 

yam (G 3 °jotsavam )] ; 

3.40* paithlngotre utpanno ; 

4.25.2 C aarve udiksadhvam (KBj_ 3 Dn D 3 .jj.j 2 T 2 Cc niriksadhvam ; B 4.3 Dj . 2 - 4 * 7 m *8 
hy ud~ik$adhvam ; D 6 bhyudiksadhvam ; D 7 viniksadhvam ; Djq pratiksadhvam ; Tj G M 

pariksadhvam) ; 

(e) ~t and -r 

1 .3.89 te rtumatl ; 1.3.173 te rtavab ; 

1 . 4.1 satre T?In abhyagatan upatasthe [M 5 satre vartamanebhyagata (sthe) pauranikan 

Ov 

upa ); 

1.47.10® tatas te rtvijas [N Vj Bj .3 M (except M 1 . 5 ) talas ta r tvi° ; Mj . 3 cartvijah)] 
1.48.4 C ye rtvijab sadasyas ca (G 2 ftvijas ca sada°); 

1 .57.58 1, paravarc rsin sthitan (Kj vanam r°; K 2 paravaram r° ; K 3 N 3 BDj^.j varam 
r° ; K 4 °varan r° ; Nj . 2 Vj Da Dn D 3.4 T M 6 _g paravarc sthitan C$>n) ; 

1.90.22 jajne (Cab (Ko cirah ; K 2 „ 4 B 4 ricah ; Nj . 2 Dn Dj ’riho nama (Dj namatab); 
Bj rihah ; B 3 vimdhab ; D 3 ksatib) ; 1.1049*.! pare (sin ; 

3.83. 105® etc. rfivarah (M j 'py r?i°) ; 

3.111. 8 d kriyate fsyaSfhgab (B Dc Dn D 4 ~ 6 car$ya° ; D 3.3 vai yathavat ; Tj Gj . 4 M 
car*ya°) ; 3.552* aamayate r§yasrng e ; 

3 . 134. 12 b ime rtavab (B 3 dhatavab) ; 

5.109.12® te rsayah (K 2 te munayab ; Tj Gj , 2 devarsayah) ; 

(f) -0 and -!♦ 

1.51 .8 d atho indrab [Ko G 3 Mj . 3.5 athatrendrab ; K 2 atham cendrah ; K 3 tatas tv indraft; 
K 4 B (B 2 missing) Da Dnj. n 2 D 2 _ 4 .^. 7 T 2 G 4 ._ 6 atha (B 3 - 4 T 2 yatha; Dn 2 atho) 
marendrah ; Nj . 2 VjDn 3 Dj . 5 G 2 atho (G 2 yatha) mahendrah ; N 3 Gj yatha tv indrah; 
T j yatha cendrah ; M 2 - 4 atha tv indrah ] ; 

(g) ~ai and -a. 

5.42.5® vai asurab ; 

(h) -ai and - u , 

1 . 668*. 6 sa vai uttamapurusah (T 2 sa tu vai purusottamab M 3 sa evottama u ) ; 

4. 616*. 2 vai usita ; 

(i) +ai and r 

3 . 1 1 4 . 6 C vai rsayo (Sj K Bj D 3.5 davar?ayo ; Tj Gj M caivarsayo ; G 2 . 4 evarsayo); 

IV. In visarga sandhi hiatus after conversion to -0. 

A. Between two padas . 

1.48.6 cd abhavac charngaravo adhvaryur [S| Kc . 2 . 4 ‘ dhvaryur ; K 3 N Vj Mj . 24 .5 
‘thadhvaryur ; D 2 hy adhvarymr ; T G 3 - 4 .^ M 3 hya (G 4 iha) dhvaryur ] ; 

1.76i35 cd hrsp anujnato (K D 3.5 sonu° ; N , >2 B 3 . 4 . 6 Dn * nujhatotha ; Bj Da D 2 4 
8Vanu° ; B5 sama° ; Gj . 2 hy anu° ; C 3 - py anu°) ; 

l,158.50 al> vSjino avadhya (£, Ko. hy avadhya ; S manojna); 

3.80.73^ rantidevabhyanujnato agni^omaphalam (B 4 tv agni ° ; D 3 hy agni ° ); 
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3.80.80 ed somo a^vamedham [S^ K 2 . 4 B 4 Dc Dn D s sos'vamedham ; K, hayamedham; 
Bj D 3 (sup. lin. as in text ) 4>6 S vaji ; Dj , 2 sos'vamedhaphalam ; 

3.82.128 cd kurvano agnistomaphalarii (B ,. 4 hy agni^omam ; D 3 tv agniffomam ; T 2 G^ 
na durgatim avapnuyat) ; 

3.97.4 cd kartavyo aham (S, K ,_ 3 B 2 _ 4 Dc D,. 2 .$ tv aham ; K 4 Dn D 4 . 6 Tj G, M 2 
hy aham ; D 3 svayam) ; 

3.110. I cd ramyo e?a ; 

3.110.19 cd khyato anganam [S , K D ,_ 3 . 5 . 6 tvam (K 3 vam) ganam ; B Dn ( S hy 
ahganam] ; 

3.187.1 7 cd suryo aham (S, K |<2 B 2 _ 4 Dn D 4 . 6 to aham; B, Dc T, G, M 
aham ) ; 

3.197.36^ vedan yo adhiylta [B ,_ 3 Dc Dn D 4 . 6 G 5 M, 'pya (M| hya) dhlyad 
dvijapuhgavah ; B 4 D , . 2 hy adhiyad dvijasattama ; D 5 hy adhuyeta dvijottama ; T 2 Gj . 2 
hy adhiyano dvijottama] ; 

3. 198. SO® 15 sarvabhutadayavanto ahimsaniratah [Sj K D ]_ 3 . 5 S (except G 3 Mj) hy 
ahimsa °] ; 

4.59. 14 cd bhismo arjunam [ B (B 5 om.) Dj^.y.g. J0 partbam ca ; Dn D 9 . , , . , 2 papjavam ; 
T G 2 Mj _ 4 hy arjunam M 3 -py arjunam ] ; 

5.26. 19 cd nopalabhyo atyasannam [K Dj_ 4 .q . 9 G 2 labdham santam (K 3 svakam • Dj . 3 . 4 
sarvam ; D 2 artbam) ; B Dn Ds D 3 _ 7 D Cs sarvam svakam (Bj avakarmabhiitam) ; T Gj . 3 
M hya (Tj Gj pra) tyasannam ; Ca.d baddham santam] ; 

5.30.37 cd tebhyo anamayam [K (except K 4 ) B (Bj missing) D (except Dj. 2 ) Gj M 2 
* py ana° ; T Gj . 4 . 3 Mj - 3 _5 hy ana°] ; 

5.32.19 t;d abino ananrs'amsyam [K 4 naro n^amsyam ; B (Bj missing) D T 2 naro 
nfs'amsam (Dj . 9 ayasasyam) ] ; 

B. Between two words in a pada 

1 .646*. 3 rsibhyo fSayah ; 

1.84.13“ mabato ajayam [^j Kj yajayam ; Ko N 3 * jayam ; K 3 to’ham jayan ; K 4 D^m 
°tobam jayam; Nj . 2 B D °s ca jayam, S # to bam (T j G 5 M 7 °toyam) jayeyam K 2 

* jayam] ; 

1.91.3 C tatra rajarsayo asan [N (B 3 marg.) hy dsan (B 3 orig. rajan) ; T 2 Gj. 2 - 4*5 
sarve ; Tj G 3 .^ M rajar?ayas tatha (G 6 da) sarve] ; 1 . 1 159*. 1 mfgo r?ir ; 

l.l 47 . 2 b rorav/tbo anathavat (Sj Kj tv amatravat ; Ko . 2 _ 4 Nj . 3 tv anatha° ; D 4<5 T G 
hy anatha° ; M karunam vilapisyatha) ; 

1 . 1 49 . 6 d sreyo atmavadho (Sj K 34 D |. 3 natma° ; Ko . 2 _ 4 N Vj B Da Dn D 2>4 Tj 
c 3 . 4 . 6 M ^reyan atma° ; Kj T 2 Gj . 2 . 5 hy atma °) ; 

1 . 1 49 . 7 d sreyo atmavadho [Ko . 2 . 3 natma° ; K 4 s'reyam nstma° ; N ,. 2 Vj B D va (Da 
pa) ram atma° ; N 3 G 2 M kutas tv atmavadho (N 3 °to) ; T G 3 . 4>6 krtas tv dtma° ; G 5 
pratyavayo bi budbyate] ; 

1.167.21“ rakso attum(Sj K Nj bbak§ayitum) ; 

3.116.15° kopo agaccbat (Sj K 3<4 D 5 vyagacchat ; Kj . 2 D 2 G 4 M * py aga° ; B Dn 
D| . 4 . 6 T 2 C ,. 3 ’bhyaga° ; Dc ’ dhyagad vai ; T j hy agacchat ) ; 

3.221 .45 c ni spa tan to adrs'yanta (Sj Kj <2 Bj . 3 4 hy adr ° ; B 2 Dn D 4 . 3 T G 3 Mj 

* bbyadr° ; D 6 G 2>4 vyadf° ; G, M 2 * py adr °) ; 

5.44. 15 d suryo abnaya jayate (K } suryobnaya prajayate ; K 4 sarvam Sbnaya ; B Dn 
sUryopya (63 D 5 _^ hya) hnaya ; Ds surya ahvayate sada ; T 2 suryo brahma hy a jayate] ; 
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V. Hiatus in a compound, 

1.16.35 d nlxlyAnourogatah (Ko.2.4 D 5 °vibhusanam ; Kj °si r ogata b ; N 3 G 2 _ 5 M 
iiropagab ; B 4 °man“gatah ; D 2 °siromapih ; T sa ca nFrFyanam gatafr) ; 

1 .2033* . 3 dvijarajar?Jn amca ; 1 4 
3. 93*. 3 surarsiminavarcitam ; 

3.40.54* 1 cak&uh purvaxsir bhavan [K 2 divyany astrani yair bhavan ; K 4 purvavibhavanam; 
S (T 2 G 3.4 om.) ptirvam munir bhavan] ; 

3.148.13“ slmsyajuxgoarn^h ; 

VI. -a treated as -a. 

A. When it follows ~e. 

1 .41 .3 d garteVtams tranam [Sj Kj tantra°; Ko 2-4 tarns tra° ; Nj . 2 Vj B 3 Dn D 5 T 
G 2 * 4—6 8Va ^ r ® * ^3 Bj. 2*4-5 Da D 3 . 4.5.7 rte?u tra°; Dj svasaranam ; D 2 artan svatra°; 
G 1 M (M 2 *4 om.) °rtesmims tra° ; G 3 samtra° ] ; 

1.53.18° te 'stTke (D 3 , 5.7 ie cast ike); 

1 .68.64 r amalc 'tmanarh ; 

1 .70.41 d sthasyami tc”jnaya [T G (except G 6 ) °mi cahhaya] ; 

1 .71 ,6 b vavrire”ngirasarn ; 

1.198.19° manyate’Wanarn (Sj hi svam ; Nj Vj rajan) ; 

3.113.3 d paryavavrte'^ramaya ; 

3. 158. 58 d gaccba te”jni>rh fN rat tava (D 5 tova) jnam ] ; 

3.178. 38° bubudhe^tmanahi ; 

3.226. 1 1* nadriyante”jna (S, K| >2 B| tvam ; Tj M ’sman ; G 4 Ismin) ; 

3.252.9 b bhntaye”tmanah [£| Kj - 2 B 4 D 3 (by corr.) punah] ; 

3.103,19“ manyase’*tmanarh, 3.149.42 d manyate”atmanam ; 

B. In oisarga s arulhi. 

1.71.22 b yauvanago'mvkhc [N | . , BD (except D^) gocare (B 5 rah; ralh); 

T G 4 _ () Mj ^V'm mukhe ; G ( . 2 c g«n mune # ; M 5 _g °ge mnkhe] ; 

1.168.21 r tasya rajno” jn a yn*|Ko.j N V, B D (except D _-) rajnas tasyainaya ; S tasva raj- 
notha sa (G 3 °sya rajajnaya) ]; 

1.2l8.14 d jalodbaramuco” kulan (S, K , <4 B Da Dn D 4 . 5 dharasamakulan ; K 0.3 
Gj >2 M 3 . r> mucotulan ; K 2 D ( bahun ; N V ( mucontam ; D 2 °dharam tatotulam; 

T 3 G 3.4 °muconilan ; M 6 8 °dhara mumocivan) ; 

3.97.6 C bhuktavaty asuro*’ hvanam ; 

3.113.7° bhavato” sramSya (S, K, >2 B, D 3.5 T, Gj . 2 . 4 M 2 bhavadaSramaya ; K 4 
Dnj °tab J>ramaya) ; 

3.175.2“ yo” hvayad ; 3.197.44° dvijo” tmonarh (S, Ky B Dc Dn D 3 . 4 , 6 T, sa svam 
atm a ° ; K, svasama° ; K 4 D 2 .j svayam atma°) ; 

3. 198. l c dvijo tm^nam (5| K |_3 B 2 . 3 Dc Dn D 3 _^ G 3 sa sva (B 2 tva) m atma°; 
K 4 D ,. 2 svayam %n«°) ; 

3.267.40* 5 vrajato” jnaya (T j maya ; G,yatha); 

4.21.20° alamcaknra so” tmFnarh [K D 2 . 4 . 7 . 9 catmanam ; M svam deham; B Dn D 5 . 6 . 
8 * 10*12 a ^ a " 1 vVar ^) cakre tadiitmr.nam ; T G alamkaram cakarSsau] ; 

14 Though the sandhi of r- after any vowel except the last four, is optical, still the form is rarely 
found in literature. 
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5.110.20^ yo” tmanam ; 5.149.42 b so” tmanam ; 

5.164.6 15 sambhito” sramavasina ; 

5.166.5 b santo” tmabalasamstavara [K 4 B Dn Ds D 3 . 4 . 6 . 8 . 10 santah svabalasadutavam ; 
D 2 T G M | (inf. lin.) santa itmabalastavam] ; 

VII. - a and -a — a in a pada 

1.17.23 c praveritam 15 [Tj G M 3.5 pravepitam (G 6 °coditam) ; T 2 °vepita (sup. lin. 
pracodita) ] ; 

1.76.73 d nirmalyeva praverita [T 2 G 2 4.5 visarjita ; C 6 nirakrta ; M 3 pravasita ; Mg 
pravesita; N Vj B D nirmalyam iva cojjhita (D 3 °lyeva pravarita);T| Gj .3 °lyavad 
upekgita] ; 

5. 173.5 d praverita (K4 prabodhita ; K3 B j -2*5 Dj.jq ^ pravesita ; B3.4 pracodita; 

D 2 _ 4 pracarita) ; 

VIII. Double crasis when 

(A) Visarga preceded by -a and followed by -a . 13 
1.1 16*. 3 parity agombikasatat ; 3 .58.32° atonimittam ; 

(B) Visarga preceded by ~a and followed by any vowel except -a. 

1 .3.1 46^ srutaseneti [D 2 S (Gj missing) °sena iti srutah] ; 

1 .31 . 17 C asahkhyeyeti (Da asamkhyaye° ; Diij n 3 Dj . 3.^.7 °hfrya iti ; D 4 Tj °khyam 
iti ; M 2 -4 °yam iti tvaham) ; 

1.44.20 d namastiketi 16 (S| Kj °sttka iti srutam) ; 

1.57.31® rajoparicarety evam ; 1 .536* mahakaleti ; 

1.115.20° jyestham yudhisthirety ahur (S yudhisthira iti jyestham); 

1 .115.20** bhimaseneti madhyamam [K 3 senam tu ; T G bhlmam ity eva (T 2 Gj . 2 . 6 

bhima ity eva) ; M (M 5 om.) dvitiyam bhima ity api] ; 

1.115.26° arjuneti trtiyam fS (M 5 om.) trtiyam arjunam iti (G l>2 M 3 . 6 . 8 ° no iti)]; 

1.115.21° purvajam nakulety evam [S (M 3% om.) °lam ceti] ; 

l.115.21 b sahadeveti caparam (T j °devam athaparam ; G ,. 2 . 6 °devam tatha°) ; 

1 .127.21 arjuneti janah ka$cit ka«cit garnet! bharata | 

kascid duryodhanety evam bruvantah prasthitas tada |] 

1.147.21 d sopasarpati [S, Kj N 3 °kam smo (K| so) pati$thati ; K 2 °kam smopasar°- 

K 3 °kam copatigthate ; K 4 °kam sobhiti?thata. Nj . 2 Bj.ij.g DaDj .4 TGj . 3 °kam upasa ; 

Vj B 3 Dn °kam anusa° ; D 3 °kam samus©° ; G$ °kam apasa°] ; 

1 . 169.8° tatety [T 9 G (except G 2 . 3 ) M (except M 3 ) tatam tvarh] ; 

1.223.5 d lelihanopasarpati (Ko prasarpati ; K 2 . 4 N 2 B 3 Dn D 4.3 T G 3 _ 6 M 5 _g 
visarpati ; K 4m N 3 Bj . 5 . 6 Da visarpita ; Vj avasarpati ; G |. 4 api sarpati ; M 3 vanas- 
patTn) ; 

3. 327*. 2 tvaramanopacakrame ; 

3.106.2° vasudevety ; 3.125.28° mandhateti ; 

3.132.6^ kahodeti (Bj m kahodha iti ; K 2 B 2 _ 4 Dc Dn D 4>6 kahofa iti) ; 

3.163.33 d sopaciyata (SjK smopacfyate ; D 3 Tj Gj .4 copadyate ; M 2 sarvas tair 

upaciyata) ; 

1 5 We get this form from pra -f- ava -f- irita. 

16 In the previous stanza of the same adhyaya we get a correct sandhi (dstifa ity uta). 
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3 ,196.72 c adharmeti [K 4 B 2.4 - 3 - 5 adharmah syat ; Dc adharmesu;T| adharmas 

ca ) ; 3 ,207. 1 2 a sopasarpac ] ; 

3.221.77“ mahasenely evam uktva [Kj G 2 ’ senam tv evam ; B 24 D (except Dj^.j) 
° 8 enam evam ; G 3 evam uktva mabasenarn ; G 4 suratmajam tv evam uktva] ; 

3,249.6 b kotikaSyeti (B 4 s cati) ; 3.250.4 1, kolikasyeti 

3.254. 10 d bhimeti ; 3 .290 ’ 2 1 d cfsopacarah (B j __ 3 Dc 2 Dn 2 D 1 - 2*5 evo°;Dnj N 3 
D 4 . 6 G 3 eva° ; 

3.293. 12 c vasu?enety ; 

4.9.9 d tantipalety ; 5.139.10° vasujenety ; 

5.143.I2 C sutaputrety; 

5.145.36“ karanahmety (K j . 2 D 2 . 7 G 2 °hinoyam ; K 4 B Dnj Ds Mj . 2 

°hinatvat ; 4 °hlnas tu ; D,> hlno vai) ; 

5.187.25 b tatolukasrame (Kj . 2 .fj talharclkas'rame, K 3 4 B Dnj Dj__ 4 . 6 . 8.10 Gj M 4 
tatholuka° ; Dj tatba ka^va c ) ; 

(c) Viaarga preceded by ~a and followed by ~a or -a. 

1 . 2 l. 6 d pannaglibbavan (Ko . 2>4 Ds pbanino ; Kj cahayo ; for pannagii) ; 

1.58.50^ p T ta v a s ~i s i t a pr a 1 ) hab |B (except B 6 ) D 11 Dj • v<~sab siti°] ; 

1.87.18^ vasumanabravit |N B D G 3 vasumrm abra ; T j M (except M^) vasumanas 

cabra° ] ; 

1.98.31® tarn sa dlrghatamaige^u [S (except G f) ) ange (T 2 gam) dlrgbatamas tam 

sa (T 2 Gj . 24 -5 °mas tasyab) ]; 

1.119. 14 d pandavabbavan [N (K| om.) tejasa (B f) Da te tad a) ] ; 

1 . 1361 .*2 cotkanlhitabbavan ; 

1.124.25 d vismitabbavan (Sj K| vismayam yayuh ; D 4 lananah ; T? G 4 .^ preksya 
sarve savismayab) ; 

1 . 128. 12^ bhagiralhyabam [S ( K D- j«lbnavyam (Ko^ r yah ) aham ; G 2 thvas tvam] ; 
1.154.24 d bhagiratbyabam (S ( K jabn avyam a bam) ; 

1 . 1882* saparadhnpi (Kn } sTipuraddha hi ; D- ' dim hi ; B- 1 ddlm hi ; D 2 svaparudhepi ; 
Kj svat parad vapi K 2 B^ Da D 4 svaparad vapi) ; 

1.189, IB tasyasiubinduh (KjVjB*DaTG (except G j . tada (T 3 da) sru°] ; 1.1990*. 2 
ucchritabhavan ; 

1 .200. 11^ pritamanabhavat [N (except Nj Vj) °manns tada (D 4 statha) ] ; 

1 . 201 . 10 “ devabhavan blnta |N bbayarn cakru b (Sj Nj , 2 B^ Da Dn jagmub) 1 ; 

1 .208. 14® apsarasmi (Sj Ko. j . 4 Nj D^ ra hy asmi kaunteya) ; 

3. 17.4^ safkft abba van (S tada) ; 

3.19.2 d pare ca muditabbavan [K? B Dn D 4 . () bhp'ahi ; S (except M 2 ) salvab pramudito- 
bhavat] ; 

3.25.2“ samasmabhir (K 3 Dn 2 sab a ; T G Mj dvada^cmFmi varsani) ; 

3.25.22® sahitabhipetur (F 2 G ^. 4 sabasa° ) 

3.39. 19** pritamanabhavat ; 

3 . 80 . 2 1 d pritamanabhavat (Bj D 3 pr'tobbavat tada ; Mj ( pritamana ahhiit) ; 

3.81.131 c saras va t y a ru n a y a s ca (£, Dj . 2 sfirasvatyaruna° ); 

3. 684. *2 saHitanagha ; 

3. 166.8 d danavabbavan (Kj D 3 stbitab); 
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3.176.36* tasyanSthaya fS| Kj <2 katham tasy *m annhayam ; fC 4 D ,_ 3 . 5 Gj 
katham tasya hya (D 3 Mj a- ; Gj -pya) naihaya ; B Dc Dn D 4 . 6 tasyaji katham (B 4 katham 
tasy as) tv anaihaya] ; 3 * 1 87 ‘ I a devSpi (Kj na) ; 

3.207.7k angirbhavat ; 

3.21 1 . 8 ^ angirrsrjat [Sj K 2 B Dn|.n 2 D 4<6 T 2< G 3 angirdf^stjat ; K 4 Dc Dn 3 Dj _ 3 . 3 
castfad am (D^ am) girah ] ; 

3.215. 13* 5 sahit'bruvan (Sj sahasa° ; Bj sarvato° ; D 3 te saha° ) ; 

3.265.20“ paradarrsmy 17 alabhya (K, . 2 Dj na; G 24 M 2 hi). 

4.13.14® parad^smi (Cap °d:rih smah ; Crp anyadlri hsma) ; 

4 . 455 *. 1 vyathit bhavan (T 2 vismayam gat h) ; 

4.61.5 d tvarit'bhyupeyuh (B 4 . 5 D i^-s^-g.iotvamyS 0 ); 

4.67.18 samast* ksauhinTpals ; 

5.4. 15 d pascim'nf p&kis ca ; 

S.lO.S^ vitimir’ bhavan (Dj vitamaso°) ; 

5.10. 46 c bhltabhavan ; 

5.30.32 d avasathrpramattab (Kj .3 Dn M 3 dvasathafj) ; 

5.37.2 1 c licit varuddh h [K 5 B 4 Dn D ; _ 7 ., 0 T 2 vam (D 7 u) citl vai viruddhfh; Ds 

ucita's cdva° ; D ( . 2 uci (D 2 kupi) ta vir:ddh h Tj G, . 3 . - M ucit T par^dha (G 3 dh_t) ; 

5.86. 16 d vyathito viman bhavat (S vlmana vyathitobhavat) ; 

3. 1 1 1 . 16 c garhanlyfpi (Kj . 2 Dnj Dj _ 4 . g . 9 °yd hi) ; 

D -e or ~o followed by any vowel except -a or -a. 

1.11.13^ jayateti para j'rutih (Ko.3 j'yat ti ; Kj °te ha ; N B Da Dn D, bhavatiti ; V, 

°te hi ; G 2 j'yate parama trutih) ; 1.144.11° vasat.ha 18 ($ { K, vasanto hi) ; 

1 . 1 986* . 1 n ‘rhateti ; 

3.170.5 d kim idam d^yateti vai (Sj Kj . 2 - 4 D, - 2 °tetra ; D 5 T, puram ; B Dc Dn 
D 4 . 6 kim idam vartatcdbhutam) ; 

3.177.22 b vidyateti ha ; [Sj Kj . 2 bhavatTti ha ; K 3 B 2 ‘ 3 Dc Dn D 4 - 6 T, M ( vidyat‘ti 
ca (B 3 Dc T| M | ha) ; K 4 Dj _ 3 vidyate tv iti (D 2 yatha also) ; B 4 vidyate tatha ; B, vedyat ti ha ; 
D 3 bhav t tv iha] ; 

3.200.26 b mriyateti m"idh r h (Sj Kj . 2 . 4 Dj . 3 mriyate pramjdhah; K 3 Dcj Dn D 4 
G 4 M mriyat ti m'/dh h ; D 1.5 mriyate kilet ) ; 

3,230.8 C s^satety evam ; 5.29.2 8 samyateti ; 

5.105.8 a karisyeti (Kj . 2 Dj - 7*10 Karomti); 

IX. Miscotlaneous. 

1.1 24 . 8^ vidur<‘nugato (for viduro' nugato) (Nj . 2 Dn nirgato viduro ; B Da Dj . 4 viduro 
nirgato ; T, D 3 viduronu°) ; 

1 .209. 10 d hasat r pi (for hasato'pi) (N , svaire?v api ; D 3 sahas^pi) ; 

3.37.16“* an T dhrsya abhedyakavac r vrtah (for anddhtfyo'bhe 0 ) ; 

3.133.18 b brahmodyam (for ?) (Sj K 4 Dj >2 Tj Gj brahm’dya vai; Kj brahm*dibhih ; 
K 2 . 3 B 4 Dn D 4 . 6 brahm’dvaitam ; B 2 brahmadvaitam ; D 3 T 2 G 2 _ 4 brahm'dyam vai; 
D 3 brahmaghnam vai) ; 

5.40.9® ajok»a candanam (for ajokfds candanam or ajokfdh candanam ) ; [Kj D; G 3.5 
ajosvah (G 5 °tvi h) ; K 4 D 2 . 5 - 6 T, M ajokfih ; D 3 .4 rjoks b ; D d G, . 4 ajoksahj ; 

5.48.2® u:anl ca [K 4 D» Dj T 2 Gj . 3 . 5 M (except Mj) t/sanos ca J ; 

5 . 80 . 1 7 d prasn agrabhuk (for p rasrto 'grabhuid ; 

* 7 Do we get the form from paraddaa (fern. sing.)"f~asmi P Mar the mas. sing. I . 173. 24 c 
(toadart) and 4.13.15® (paradare). 
mo- i n BkY 62—7 
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mahabharata manuscripts in the travancore 

UNIVERSITY COLLECTION' 

By 

P. K. NARAYAN PlLLAI 

I describe 2 below some manuscripts of the Mahabharata in the 
Travancore University Collection. 

Adi Parvan (Complete Mss). 

1. No. 4883 begins with 1.1. 5. 3 after the two benedictory verses (i) 
Narayanam namaskrtya etc., and (ii) parasarya vacah etc., and extends up 
to the end of Adi (1.260.21). Devanagari characters, Indian paper — 
14 X 6^ , Folios 350; Lines (to a page 10 — 12; Letters (in a line) 
— 40 in the text and 50 in the commentary. 

1 Under the auspices of the University of Travancore, a collection of ancient Oriental Manus- 
cripts was begun in 1938 with a view to organising a library for the furtherance on Oriental studies 
and research. During the short period of five years (1938-43)--too short a period indeed when the 
success achieved is taken into account — some 14000 codices comprising not less than 18000 works 
were collected and deposited in the library with all necessary arrangements for their safe preservation 
and with all facilities for making them accessible to the world of scholars. The Curator s collection 
which enshrined the invaluable treasures published in Trivandrum Sanskrit Series has also been 
merged into this collection making the total number of codices not less than 17000 comprising nearly 
22000 Mss. The Manuscripts Library of His Highness the Maharaja is another big collection 
of ancient and valuable manuscripts deposited at the Fort Trivandrum. Both the Palace collection 
and the Curator’s collection arc descriptively catalogued and th« complete set of catalogies in 23 
volumes is available at the Government Press, Trivandrum. 

~ Every manuscript (Ms.) is described in two sections. In the first section are given, 
(1 ) The serial number of the Ms. in the Library Register, (2) The extent of the Ms., (3) Characters, 
(4) Materials. (3) Size, (6) Number of folios, (7) Number of lines to a page, (8) Number of letters 
in a line, (9) Date given in the Ms. The second section contains information regarding 
(0 The present condition of the Ms., (ii) Writing, (Hi) Marginal notes or additions, (iv) Method of 
pagination, (v) Number of chapters, (vi) Nature of Colophons, (oii) Commentary if any, and 
(viii) Other portions of the Mahabharata and other Mss. in the codex. Other relevant 
information regarding the Ms. is also given in the section. 

3 Reference is made to the Kumbhakonam Edition (K, Ed.) of the Mahabharata, Nirnaya 
Sagara Press, Bombay, 1907 a. d. 

B bandar kar Oriental Research Institute’s Cricital Edition (B. O. R. I. Ed.) 1.1. 1 . 
mq-iii Bk Y 62— la 
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The Ms. is in good condition but a few folios here and there are slightly 
subjected to the ravages of worms. Writing is good, legible and uniform. 
The end of every hemistich is marked by two vertical red lines. The 
statements such as Vaisampayana uvaca etc., and colophons 
are written in red ink. The marginal lines are also in red ink. Folios 
have serial numbers. On the margin to^ the left is written “bha a ” 
evidently the abbreviation for Bharatam Adiparvan. And on the right 
margin of every folio is written “ Rama” . The colophons generally 

read if/ Mahabharata Adiparvani. But occasionally it gives 

the name of the upaparvan or upaf^hyana. (See fols. 210; 226 etc. 
In this Ms. there are 215 chapters corresponding to which the 
Kumbhakonam Edition (K. Ed.) has 260 chapters. 4 

The Ms. contains the text and the commentary Bharatartha- dipika by 
Haribhatta. 

2. No. 10011. begins with 1.1.5.5 5 after the benedictory verses 
(i) jayati Parasara-stinuh etc., (ii) Parasaryavacah etc., and the passage 
om namo bhagavatc Vasudevaya etc., and extends up to the end of Adi 
(1 .260.2 1 ). r> Devamgarl characters; Indian Paper ~ X 6^" ; 
Folios - 472 ; Lines - 9 ; Letters - 40. Date - Saka-1675 (a. d. 1753). 

The Ms. is in good condition but a few folios at the end are damaged to 
a certain extent. Writing is tolerably good. Colophons «md fragments 
like Yudhisthira uvaca are painted with a pigment of orange colour. On 
the left and right margins of every folio are seen written “ Adiparvan ” 
and “ Rama ”, respectively. The folios are given serial number. 
No. 4 is given to three folios, No. 243 to two folios, No. 354 to two folios, 
and No. 381 to two folios. The colophons do not give the number of 
chapter. The Ms. contains 245 7 chapters. 

The Ms. was copied in Salivahana &aka 1675=A.D. 1753. (See Colop- 
hon — Salivahana Sal^a 1675 varse Srimukha nama samvatsare etc., — 
fob 472). It was copied by MangalavySsa a son of Varanasi. (See the 

colophon Varanasya tmajena Mahgalavyasena Adiparva likhitam idam . 

fob 472). The Ms. contains the commentary — Bharatahutacandrika by 

4 B. O. R. I. Ed. has 225 chapters. 


* Ibid., 1.225.19. 


5 Ibid.. 1.1. 1. 

7 Ibid., 225 chapters. 
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Ratnagarbha, son of Hiranyagarbha who is the son of Msdhava. (See 
colophon on fol. 472). 

3. No. 10137 A. begins with 1.1. 5. 8 after the benedictory verse — 
Narayanam namaskrtya etc., and the passage— om namo bhagavate Vasude- 
vaya etc., and extends up to the end of Adi (1. 260.21 ) 9 Devanagari 
characters; Indian paper — 15" X 6|" ; Folios — 364; Lines — 12-13; 
Letters — 42 — 44 . 

The Ms. is in good condition. It cannot be very old. The writing is 
good. The verses are numbered. The end of every hemistich is 
invariably indicated by two vertica 1 lines. Such lines are also used to 
serve the purpose of a full stop. The copyist has used the margin also 
whereever he felt the necessity of a little more space to complete a verse 
in the text or a sentence in the commentary. (See fols. 281 ; 341 etc., 
etc.). On the left margin of the folios is written Adi or Bho. Adi and 
on the right one appears either Rama, or Heramba or Sri. The folios are 
numbered. The colophons mention sporadically parvan , upaparvan and 
upakhyana but not the number of chapter. 

The Ms. contains the commentary Bharatabhavadipa by Ni'akantha, 
a son of Govinda-suri. 

4. No. 3405. begins with the benedictions sri Garicsayanamabt 
suklambaradharam etc., and three other benedictory verses. (1. 1. 2 and 
two others). Then text proper begins with 1.1.5, 10 and ends with 
the last verse in Adi (1 .260.2 1 )* 1 Devanagari characters ; Hand made paper 
— 15" X 6i" ; Folios — 222 ; Lines — 12-14 ; Letters — 56. 

The Ms. looks very old and the writing has faded to a certain extent. 
Yellow pigment is applied to a few folios here and there. The Ms. begins 
on the second page of the first folio. The writing is legible. The end 
of every hemistich is marked by two vertical red lines. Red pigment is 
applied to the colophons. The folios are numbered on the second page. 
On folio 3 a verses 1.1. 89-92 12 which are wanting in the original Ms. 
are written on the upper margin. On the lower margin are written six 

8 B. O. R. I. Ed. 1.1.1. 9 Ibid., 1.225.19. 

10 Ibid., 1.1.1. 11 Ibid., 1.225.19. 

In B. O. R. I. Ed. these verses are not seen. 
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•f 

verses 1.1.109 — 1 1 4 13 which are not included in the original Ms. 
Such marginal additions are seen on a good many folios, written apparently 
by more than one hand. In this, Adi is complete with 247 14 chapters. 
Many colophons that do not mention upaparvan or the name of the chapter 
or upakfryana are met with herein. 

5. No. 5877. The text proper begins with 1.1.5 15 — and runs to 
the end of Adi. Malayalam characters ; palm-leaf — 26" X 2" ; Folios 
— 244 ; Lines — 9 ; Letters — 76. 

The Ms., even though not in a damaged condition, appears to be of fairly 
good antiquity. The borders of the folios are worm-eaten. The upper 
edge ofthe firstfolio is so damaged that the benedictory verses in the begin- 
ning could not be read. Writing is very legible and fairly good. 
There is hardly any correction or over-writing. Two folios each are 
numbered 106 and 107. The folios are numbered byaksaras. 16 In this 
Ms. Adi comprises 256 chapters of which 197 belong to the Sambhava. 
(See colophons on folios 242 and 244). 

Adi Parvan (Incomplete Mss.) 

6. No. 5550. begins with 1.1.5 17 after benedictions ( Anantasayi 
sahayam and the verses — 1. suklambaradharam etc., 2. yasya dvirada - 
vaktradyah etc., 3. namo dharmaya mahate etc., 4. Vyasam Vasistfiana - 
ptaram etc., and ends with Sambhava, 1.2 1 3.27. 18 Grantha characters; 
palm leaf — 15J" X 2^"; Folios 164 (excluding the four extra folios), 
lines 12 ; Letters — 40. 

• 

The Ms. is not at all injured. In the writing two hands can be distin- 
guished. The first is tolerably good but the second is shabby and the 
letters are too small. Only 143 folios are numbered. The portions 
1.39.37— 1.123— parallel to 1 .99.26— 1 .189.22' 9 in K. Ed. is wanting 
in the Ms. Colophons give parvan , upah^hyana and adhyaya . 

Ibid., these wises are not seen. Ibid., 225 chapters. 

15 Ibid., 1. 1. 1. 

na 1 ; nna 2 ; nya 3 ; $kra A ; jhra 5 ; ha 6 ; 6a 50 ; ira 60 ; tru 70 ; cha 80 ; na 90 ; na 100. 


,7 Ibid., 1.1.1. 18 B. O. R. I. Eld. does not contain tbi» 

chapter. 

' 9 Ibid., 1,69.18 to 1.162 K. Ed. 1.189.2 2 is not seen in the parallel chapter 

&O.R. I. Ed. 1.162. 
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At the end a folio contains some portion from Mahabharata and 
another one contains some portion from Yuddhakanda in Ramayana . In 
the second page of the latter folio is seen an index of parvans in the AfaAa- 
bharata . There is a blank folio each at the beginning and at the 
end. These four folios are not included in the number 164 given above. 

7. No. 4214. After the benediction £rt Ramachandrayanamah and 
the benedictory verse vagtsadya etc., the text proper begins with 1.1. 5 20 
and extends up to 1.108.12 8 21 in Sambhava. Telugu characters ; Palm 
leaf — 16i" X If"; Folios — 173; Lines — 8: letters — 56. 

The Ms. looks very old and ill-preserved. Two folios at the end are 
worn out on both the left and right sides. Writing is good and legible. 
On the margin of fol. l a to the left is inscribed — Vehhatacalapati 
egati Bharatam Adiparvam. The beginning A a chapter is indicated by 
a cross like diagram on the margin. The folios are given serial numbers 
on the above page. Usually the colophons give the names of upaparvan f 
upakhyana and the number of adhyayas. But occasionally we see long 
colophons stating many other usual things. 

8. No. 2291 begins with 1.1.18 22 and contains the rest of Adi. 
Grantha characters ; palm leaf — 16|" X \\" . Folios — 294 (excluding 
the three missing ones No. 1 , 154, and 1 55, and including the eight damaged 
folios at the end for which new folios are supplied.) Lines — 10 ; Letters 

—48. 

The Ms. looks very old and is rather in a worn out condition. The sides 
of the folios are invariably worn out, and the inside is also seen worm- 
eaten here and there. The eight folios at the end are very much dilapi- 
dated. The sixth one is reduced to such a size that it serves only the 
purpose of an indicator of the former folio. The Ms. is renovated once 
In the place of the old 64th folio there appear two new folios both 
numbered as 64. The old folio No. 1 73 is also replaced by two new folios. 
At the end there are twelve new folios the originals of which are tacked 
on to the end. All these sixteen new folios are written by the same scribe 


20 Ibid., 1.1.1. 21 Ibid.. 1.93.8^. 


22 B, O. R. I. Ed. 1.1.10. 
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but evidently different from the scribe of the original. The original writing 
is rather minute but it is fairly legible. It is of a fixed style and 
by the same hand. There is very little of erasures and corrections. The 
renovator had to write two folios for every original folio. According to 
the last colophon the Sambhava parvan is divided into 183 chapters. (See 
colophon of fol. 286). Astlka and Pauloma together have 42 chapters. 
(See colophon fol. 59). So on the whole there are 225 23 chapters in 
Adi. The colophons as a rule give the name of parvan, upa~parvan, 
upakhayana (See Sakuntale fol. 102) etc., and the number of the chapter. 
But occasionally they make some omissions also. The Ms. is not less 
than 300 years old. 

9. No. 2370 begins with 1.1.5 24 and extends up to a portion in the 
38th chapter in Sambhava parvan, i.e., up to 1 .96.52. 25 Grantha charac- 
ters ; palm leaf — I8i" X I|"; folios — 142; (excluding the blank folios 
at the beginning and end and 2 old folios at the beginning) ; Lines — 8 — 9 
Letters — 60. 

The folios do not seem to be very old but their sides are mutilated. To 
the end, nearly fifteen folios have lost more than two inches of their lower 
segment on the left hand side. 

The holes on folios 4 — 26 meant for stringing them together have 
widened and have slightly obliterated this writing. The writing is fairly 
good and very clear. In the beginning two folios are re-written on new 
palm leaves but the originals are still kept there. Between the original 
folios 32 and 57 there appear eleven new folios of which the lower segment 
of 7a is left blank. These folios look definitely newer than those on which 
the first two folios are re-written. So, it is clear that Ms. was renovated 
twice. Folios are sometimes seen wrongly paginated. The last colophon 
in the Ms. reads — “ iti sri samhavaparvani saptatrimso adhyayah" (Fol. 141) 
In this Ms. S*£tah is used instead of Sautih. The Ms. is not worn out 
very much and does not create an impression of great antiquity. 

10. No. 3456. After benedictory verses the text proper begins with 
1.1.5 26 and extends up to a portion of the 27th chapter in Sambhava 

Ibid.. 225 chapters. 

24 Ibid. 1.1.1. 

2 $ Ibid., chapters 89 to 100 in K. Ed., describing Sakuntalopakhyona have no parallel. 

26 B.O. R I. Ed. 1.1.1. 
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i.e,, up to 1.85. 1 1 1 ^ 27 . Grantha characters; palm-leaf — 16i" X 1J" ; 
Folios — 133 ; Lines — 9 ; Letters — 48. 

The Ms. is in a dilapidated condition. Some folios (like 59, 60 etc.) 
are damaged beyond repair. Folios 77, 81 , 86, 97 — 100, 102, 108, 1 13—14, 
121, 125, 129 — 31, are new ones but they are also subjected to the ravages 
of worms. So it follows that the Ms. got damaged on account of negligence 
and not due to its age. This is also supported by the not-too-dirty 
appearance of the folios. The writing is fairly good. The colophons 
in the Ms. generally give the name of the work, upaparvan and number 
of the chapter. 

1 1 . No. 8300-A. Seven benedictory verses appear at the beginning 
and the text begins with 1 . 1 .5 28 and extends up to the 40th chapter in 
Astlka (1.59.1 0) 29 Malayalam characters ; palm leaf — 19" X 2"; Folios 
— 60 (excluding the folios of other parvans) ; Lines — 9 ; Letters — 55 ; 
Date— M. E. 983 — a.d. 1808. 

The Ms. is in good condition. It has not been used very much. The 
name of the scribe is Subrahmanya (See fol. 10 s ). The writing is 
excellent. The upafahyanas are mentioned on the margin by the original 
scribe. On the margin of folio 3 b the verse 1.1. 189 30 is written. 
This is omitted in the body of the Ms. The folios are given serial number 
using aksaras. This is a common feature of Malayalam Mss. For the 

40 31 chapters (iti Astike catvarimso adhyaya. Fol. 60) 

in the Ms. the K. Ed. has 59 chapters.* In certain colophons the title of the 
work with its usual attribute a Samhita of a lakh of verses, name of parvan , 
upaparvan , upa^hyana and adhyaya and the number of adhyaya are given. 
(See folios 6\ 60\) 

The first chapter in the upaparvan Amsavatarana is absorbed into the 
Astlka. In Malayalam Mss. it is seen that the Amsavatarana is not 
recognised as an upaparvan . (See below Malayalam Mss.). 

Two folios are seen at the beginning, one with the parvan index to the 
whole Mahabharata and the other with a subject index to Adi up to 

28 B.O.R. I.Ed. 1.1.1. 

30 Ibid., 1.1.1 II. 

31 Ibid 53 chap. 


27 Ibid., 1.86.1 lab. 
29 Ibid., 1.53.36. 
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Astlka. At the end are seen a few blank folios 'among which a folio 
numbered as five contains verses from the Udyogaparvan. This contains 
the colophon at the end of the 7th chapter in Udyoga. 

The Ms. is only a portion of the codex 8300 which contains Udyo- 
gaparvan also. 

12. No. 10483. After the benediction harih sri Ganapataye namah 
the text begins with 1.1. 5 32 and extends up to 1.59.10”. Malayalam 
characters; palm-leaf — 16^" X 1§"; Folios — 72; Lines — 8; Letters — 
56. 

The Ms. is not very old and is in good condition. The writing in the 
Ms. is nothing less than an excellent piece of art. Folios are given serial 
number using a^saras. For the 40 54 chapters in the Ms. (see the last 

colophon Astike catvarimso adhyaya) there are 59 chapters in 

the K. Ed. ; colophons generally mention only the upa-parvan and 
adhyaya. 

13. No. 10584-A. The text proper (1.1.5)” begins just after the 
simple benediction Harih sri Ganapataya namah. The Ms. extends up to 
1. 59.10 % Malayalam characters; Palm leaf — 9f" X 1 ; Folios — 98 ; 
Lines — 9 ; Letters — 36. 

The Ms. is eaten here and there by worms. Still it is in a fairly good 
condition. Three folios (76-78) in. the middle are broken. It looks older 
than 200 years. Writing is good and very legible. The first folio is not 
numbered but marked sri. The folios are given serial number using ak?aras. 
Upaparvan and chapters are only generally mentioned in colophons. 

This Ms. is only a part of the codex No. 10584. The other part contains 
another work. 

14. No. 10174 begins with a benedictory prose passage and the verse 
Narayanam nameskrtya etc. The text proper begins with 1.1. 5 57 and 

33 Ibid.. 136.36. 

35 Ibid.. 1.1.1. 

37 Ibid.. 1.1.1. 


32 B.O. R. I. Ed. 1.1.1. 
34 Ibid., 53 chapters. 

36 Ibid.. 1.53.36 
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ends with 1.35.4 38 ; Devanagarl characters; Hand-made paper — 13"x 
6£" ; Folios — 48 ; Lines — 12 ; Letters — 36. 

The Ms. is in fairly good condition. Tfie handwriting is rather ugly. 
Only the first forty folios are numbered. 

In a few pages here and there spelling mistakes are seen corrected. The 
correct syllable is given on the margin. In a separate folios — verses 
f.1.49-74 39 are written with the direction in Marathi — dusarya patrica 
sodhana patra hoy . These verses would have otherwise been omitted in the 
Ms. This is written by the same hand that copied the Ms. 

The Ms. is from Maharastra country as is clear from the direction in 
the supplement to folio 2. 

15. No. 1250 c begins with the benedictory verse “ Sarasvati namas 

tubhyam etc. The text proper begins with I.1.5 40 and runs up to 
1 .29.5 a41 ( bhrunahatya tu). Malayalam characters ; Palm leaf — 5f " 

X H"; Folios — 30; Lines — 6; Letters — 20. 

The Ms. is so damaged that to handle it without further damaging it is 
impossible. Some folios, especially the last one, are broken. The writing 
is legible, but not attractive. Th’s Ms. is only a part of a codex containing 
two other works more. 

16. No. 12530. begins with the benedictory verse suklambaradharam 
etc. The text proper begins with 1.1. 5 42 and extends up to I.29.5. 43 
Grantha characters; Palm leaf — 17i* X 1|"; .Folios — 38 (excluding a 
blank folios at the beginning and eighteen written folios and two blank 
folios at the end) ; Lines — 9-10 ; Letters 50. 

The Ms. looks rather a new one. The black pigment that is usually 
applied to make the writing clear is applied only to folios 2, 3 and 9. The 
writing is good, the style is uniform, and the letters are small. The folios 
contain correct serial numbers. The last colophon — iti astike dvadaso 
adhyayah (Fol. 38 b ) shows that the Ms. contains the first 12 chapters 
completely and a portion of the next chapter. In K. Ed. nearly 29 

39 

41 


38 Ibid., 1.31.4. 
40 Ibid., 1.1.1. 
42 Ibid., 1.1.1. 
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B. O. R. I. Ed. 1.1.- -54-8. 
Ibid., 1.1.205c. 

Ibid., 1.25.5. 
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(BORI Ed. 25) chapters correspond to this Ms. In the colophon 
ttpaparvan and adhyaya are mentioned. 

Eighteen written folios found ar the end appear to contain a portion of 
some commentary on the Mahabharata. 

17. No. 10504-8. begins with 1.1. S 44 after the benediction “ Harih 
srt Ganapataye namah , avighnam astu ” and contains the beginning 
portion of Adi up to 1.5.24\ 45 Malayalam characters ; Palm-leaf 
24" X 2"; Folios — 16; Lines — 7-9; Letters — 90. 

The Ms. looks very old and is considerably damaged. The last folio 
is broken. Most of the folios are brittle and full of small holes and depres- 
sions due to the ravages of worms. Even the side boards look damaged. 
The writing is not very attractive, but it is legible and of uniform style. 
The folios are numbered serially by akraras , but the number is visible only 
on a few folios since the margin on the left hand side is worn out in the case 
of many folios. 

The codex contains the Ms. of Udyogaparvan also, and it appears 
to be old. 

18. No. 2989. After Hart srt Ganapataye namah the text proper 
begins with 1.60.1 46 and extends up to the end of Sambhava parvan 
(1.191 .61 ). 47 Grantha characters; Palm Leaf — 21" X 1}"; Folios — 
229 (excluding the blank folios at the end) ; Lines — 6-9 ; Letters — 

48-52. 

The Ms. is in good condition even though the edges of a few folios at the 
beginning are spoiled by white ant and some folios are damaged to a certain 
extent. The writing is legible. Two different styles are noticed in the 
writing but this need not necessarily mean the Ms. was copied by more 

than one hand. Verses 1.128.22“*, 1.128.67“*, 1 .129.65“*— 68 ab , 
and 1.1 40.66^ are inscribed on the margin of the folios, 102\ !04 b , 

107 b , and 132 b respectively. These passages are omitted in the body of 
the Ms. The writing on the marginal space is very much crammed and 

44 B.O.R. I. Ed. 1.1.1. 45 Ibid., 1.5.19S 

46 /M.. 1.54.1. 

47 Ibid., The verse is not seen. Chapter 1 . 165 is parallel to chapter 191 in K. Ed. 
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illegible. It is written by the same hand. Such marginal additions are 
seen on folios 136, and 167 also. The addition looks comparatively fresh. 
So it is clear that somebody has made this addition at a time later than 
that of the copying of the Ms. Here and there some corrections are also 
seen in the Ms. Folios 160 and 215 are not numbered. According to 
the last colophon — “ iti sambhave pancavimsacchatatamo adhyayah ” 
(fol. 229) the Sambhava parvan has 125 chapters. 

Of these 125 chapters, the first six are the last six chapters of the Arh£ava~ 
tarana parvan seen in K. Ed. Thus it is seen that recension merges the 
Amsavatarana in the Sambhava. (See below No. 5035). 

19. No. 5035 begins with 1.60. 1 48 after the benediction Hari srt 
Ganapataye namah , avignnam astu , and extends up to the end of Adi 
(1 .260.21). 49 Malayalam characters; Palm leaf — 12" X If"; Folios 
— 176; Lines — 10-12; Letters — 52. 

The Ms. is not very old and is in good condition. The last folio alone 
is slightly damaged and broken. The writing is excellent. Folio 64 b is 
left blank. Folios are numbered by ak-aras. No. 133 is seen repeated 
once. The Ms. contains 200 chapters parallel to chapters 60~260 )0 in 
the K. Ed. Ac ording to this Ms the 200 chapters it contains constitute 
the whole of Sambhava. So, in the recension represented by this Ms, 
Amsavatarana, Jatugrha etc., up to Mayadarsana, are not recognised as 
upa~parvans . (See other Malayalam Mss.) Colophons usually give 
upa~parvan and adhyaya. 

0 

A folio that contains all the 248 viliyadi vat^yas is tacked on to 
the end. 

20. No. 10562 begins with 1.60. 1. 51 and extends up to the end of 
Adi. (1 .260.2 1 ). 52 Malayalam characters; palm leaf — 20" X If"; 
Folios — 1 98 (excluding a blank folio each at the beginning and end) ; 
Lines — 10-11 ; Letters — 65. 

The Ms. is old but is in good condition. The writing is very beautiful, 
legible, and of uniform style. Occasionally some letters are scratched off 
as wrong by putting a dot over them. The margin is very clean but for 


48 B.O. R. I. Ed. 1.54.1. 49 Ibid., 1.225.19. 

Ibid . , chapters 54-225. ^ B. O. R. I. Ed. 1.54.1. 


52 


Ibid., 1.225.19. 
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the serial numbers in a^saras. Folios 148 and 168 are numbered 
149 and 169 respectively but there is no break in the continuity of the 
text. So, even though the last folio is numbered 199 (the first folio is not 
numbered) actually there are only 198 folios. 

On the whole there are 200 chapters in the Ms. (See colophon 

Sambhava parvani dvisatatamo adhyaya , Folio 198). Colophons 
generally state only the name of the upaparvan and the number of the 
chapter. 

In the Ms. the Amsavatarana is not recognised as a separate 
upaparvan . 

21. No. 8299 begins with 1.60.1 53 (after the benediction Hari sri 
Ganapataye namah avighnam astu) and extends up to the end of Adi. 
(1 .260.2 1 ). 54 Grantha characters; Palm leaf — 18" X 2"; Folios — 258 
(excluding the two blank folios and two folios of subject index at the 
beginning and three blank folios at the end). Lines — 8 ; Letters — 48. 

The Ms. is in good condition and is not very old. The writing is 
fair and legible. The folios are given serial number. The Ms. contains 
200 chapters that constitute the Sambhava. The portion corres- 
ponding to this in K. Ed. has 201 50 chapters (60-260) (See above — 
No. 5035). 

22. No. 10642 begins with (Sambhava) 1.60.1 50 after the benediction 
Harih sri Ganapataye namah , avighnam astu ; and extends up to (Sambhava 
1.129.88 57 Malayalanf characters; Palm leaf — 11" X 1|"; Folios — 
1 68 ; Lines — 8 ; Letters — 30. 

The condition of the Ms. is good but it looks pretty old. The writing 
is bold, clear and of uniform style. The margin is left blank. Folios 
are numbered by ak*aras. 

The Ms. contains 62 chapters (See colophon — iti sambhava parvani 
dvisastitamo adhyaya — Fol. 168) for which the K. Ed. has 70 58 corres- 
ponding chapters. Colophons generally give parvan and adhyaya only. 

53 Ibid., 1.54.1. 34 Ibid., 1.225.19. 

Ibid., There are only 1 72 chapters. 3(> Ibid., 1 .34. 1 . 

Ibid., 1.1 14. is the corresponding chapter, but the verse is not seen. 

58 B. O. R. I. Ed. has 61 chapters. 
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On the side board is written Itappalli Mathathilvaka Sambhava-parvam 
adi , i.e.., the Ms. which contains the beginning of Sambhava belongs to 
Itappalli Matha. 

23. No. 11038 begins with 1.60. 1 59 and extends up to a portion of 
the third chapter in the Caitraratha upa~parvan (1.I81.7) 60 Malayalam 
characters; Palm leaf — 21" X 2" ; Folios — 117, (excluding three 
blank folios at the beginning and four at the end). Lines — 8-9 ; Letters 
-70-80. 

The Ms. looks very old and the edges of the folios are slightly damaged. 
But the writing is not at all mutilated and the Ms. is in good condition. 
The writing is legible and show • a fixed style. But it is not so beautiful 
as the writing in Ms. No. 10562. There is practically no correction or 
overwriting. Serial number of the folios is gi\en on the marginal space. 
As is usual in Malayalam Mss., the number is indicated by a^saras. The 
last folio has no serial number. The Ms. contains only 1 14 chapters and 
a portion of the 1 15th chapter. The corresponding portion in the K. Ed. 
has nearly 122 61 chapters. In the colophons are generally mentioned the 
name of the upaparvan and number of adhyaya. 

The opening portion srutva tu sa of the beginning verse is obliterated. 
In the same verse the portion abhyagachad rsi was originally omitted by 
the copyist but the necessary space for inscribing it was left blank. This 
lacuna is found filled on a later occasion by a different hand. 

All the colophons mention SambliAva parva. # So, the upaparv ms, 
Arhsavatarana, Jatugrha, Hidimbavadha, Bakavadha, and Caitraratha are 
not recognised as such ; on the other hand they are taken to be parts of 
Sambhava. 

24. No. 161 begins with 1.85.8 b02 (Sambhava) and extends up to a 
portion of 155th chapter in Sambhava i.e., up to 1.245.6 ; 63 Grantha 
characters; Palm leaf — 16i" X 1 Folios — 196 (excluding the folios 
of other parvans at the end) Lines — 10 ; Letters — 64. 

The Ms. looks very old and is in a damaged condition. Two folios at 
the beginning and four at the end have lost considerable portion on the 

60 Ibid.. 1.155.7. 

62 B.O. R. I. Ed. 1.86.8. 

Ibid., 1.213.5. 


59 Ibid.. 1.54.1. 

61 fbid., 102 chapters. 


63 
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right hand side. Some folios (Ex. 130, 246-287, etc.) are almost 
missing. Writing on the upper segment, to the left hand side, of the eleven 
folios in the middle (120- 130). is mutilated to some extent. The sides of 
folios are also slightly worm-eaten. In the place of the folio 126, appears 
two main fresh folios both numbered 126. This shows that the Ms. was 
once repaired. The writing is legible and good. There is neither 
correction nor any marginal addition. The pagination is faulty in the 
case of certain folios. (See 244-238-242-240-239 etc., etc.) But the 
text is continuous. The Ms. contains chapters 28-155 of Sambhava. 
In K. Ed. chapters 85-245 64 form the parallel portion. Generally 
colophons mention upaparvan and chapter. 

The twelve folios at the end contain portions of Pauloma and Astika in 
Adi. The Ms. may be estimated to be 300-500 years old. 

25. No. 10597 begins with (Sambhava) 1.1 30. 1. 65 and extends up 
to the end of Adi (1 .260.2 1). 66 Malayalam characters; Palm leaf — 
13i" X 2"; Folios— 154; Lines— 10 ; Letters— 55. 

The Ms. is in good condition and it does not look very old. But on 
account of the ravages of worms the last two folios have become fragile. 
In the middle also portions of some folios are eaten by worms. The 
writing is excellent due to the uniform formation, beauty, and legibility 
of letters. There is very little correction in the Ms. Pages are numbered 
by aksaras as is usual in Malayalam Mss. The Ms. has 138 chapters 
parallel to 131 chapters,, (130-260)* 7 in the K. Ed. The Ms. represents 
the recension in which there are 200 chapters in the upaparvan Sambhava. 
(See colophon on fol. 1 54 h ). 

The colophons sporadically give the name of the work, parvan , upa- 
parvan , and upa^hyana , and the name and number of chapter. 

II. Sabha Parvan (Complete Mss.) 

26. No. L. 199 68 begins with 2.1.2. after Harih srt Ganapataye 
namah and extends up to the end of Sabha 2.1 03.39. Malayalam characters; 
Palm leaf — 22" X If" ; Folios — 183 ; Lines — 7 ; Letters — 48-50. 


64 Ibid.. 86-213 chapters. 65 B. O. R. I. Ed. 1.114. 

^ Ibid.* 1.225.19. 87 Ibid., 1 12 chapters (1 14—225). 

68 L. shows that the Ms. is taken on loan and deposited in the Library. 
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The Ms. is a very old one and its sides are much injured. Worms have 
also destroyed some portions on the upper side . A few folios are broken 
and partly lost (See Folios 151 and 1 52) and a few others are brittle. The 
writing is shabby but shows a uniform style. The folios are numbered 
serially. The Ms. has 1 14 chapters corresponding to 103 in the K. Eld. 

The colophons generally mention the parvan , upaparvan , and the name 
and number of the chapter. 

The Ms. appears to be very old. 

27. No. 2565 begins with 2.1.2 (for the Ms. does not contain any 
benedictory verse) and extends up to 2.103.39. Grantha characters ; 
Palm leaf — 17" X 1£" ; Folios — 176 ; Lines — 8 ; Letters — 48. 

The Ms. is not very old and is in good condition. The writing is fair 
and legible. On the first folio at the top is noted the variant k.im cakjara 
mahatejas tan ma (See 2.1.2) for the original ‘ Pandavah kimakurvanta 
sarvam ’ by a different hand. It may be noted that the variant noticed 
by the later text corrector agrees with the K. Ed. At the top of the folio 
No. 35 is written 2.20.2 l d — 23 1 a portion which was omitted by the origi- 
nal scribe in the Ms. The omission was due to the scribe’s 
mistaking the expression, Pandaveyau ca pratasthuh of 2.20.21 for the 
same expression found in 2.20.23. also. The correction agrees with the 
text of the K. Ed. On folio 36 the hemistich samutpannas tu sudrayam 
Gautamah samsitavratah is shown to have the variant — samutpadya 
svajayayam Gautamadin subhavratan. The parallel in K. Ed. agrees with 
neither of these. Here and there some spelling mistakes are also corrected 
(See Fo\ 26). 

The Folios are numbered. No. 91 is repeated once. The Ms. contains 

1 1 9 chapters (Colophon ekonavimsacchatata mo adhydyuh 

Fol. 176) parallel to 103 in K. Ed. Occasionally only one meets with 
long colophons. 

28. No. 8301-A begins with 2.1.2. without any benediction and con- 
tains the whole of Sabha (i.e. the portion up to 2.103.39) Grantha 
characters; Palm leaf — 19" X 2J" ; Folios — 63 ; Lines — 10-13 ; 
Letters — 82—85 ; Date — M. E. 980 — A. D. 1805. 

The Ms. is neither very old nor worn out, nor does it appear to have 
been used much. The letters are small, neat and legible. On the left hand 
side margin of the most of the folios is seen inscribed the subject index by 

Mo-ii Bk Y 62 — 8 
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a different scribe on a later occasion. The very same subject index is 
written in a folio at the beginning by the original copyist. Corrections 
are few and far between. Folios are given serial number. The Ms. 

has 114 chapters (See colophon caturdasa-sata-tamo 

adhyayah Folio 63 a ). K. Ed. has only 103 parallel chapters. Generally 
the colophons give only parvan and adhyaya . (See Folios 62 b ; 61° 
etc.). Occasionally long colophons are also seen (See Folio 2\ 63 a ). 

The codex also contains Virata parvan and a portion of Vana Parvan. 
The original owner of the codex was Cokkal Maharaja. The scribe was 
one Ramasvami the son of Sahasranaman, who belonged to Puttur, Kaverip- 
pattanam, Choladesa (See Folio 63). 

29. No. 10508-A begins with 2.1 .2 after the benediction Ganapataye 
namah , and extends up to the end of Sabha. (2.103.39). Malayalam 
characters ; Palm Leaf — 20” X 1J” ; Folios — 125 (excluding a missing 
folio) ; Lines — 9 ; Letters — 65. 

This palm leaf Ms. is very old and damaged to a great extent. The 
sides are worn out and the inside is eaten by worms in a destructive manner. 
Two folios at the end and one in the middle (See Fol. 97) are broken. 
There are some more fragile folios. The writing is good and of fixed 
style. The folios are numbered but the number is not generally visible 
due to the fact that the margin is worn out, and eaten by worms. The 
colophons as a rule include the name of the work, parvan , upaparvan , 
upakhyana and name and number of adhyaya. The Ms. contains 114 
adhyayas parallel to 103 in the K. Ed. 

The Ms. appears to be very old. 

The codex contains portions of Asvamedhika and Bhlsma parvans. 
From the inscription on the side board it is clear that the codex originally 
belonged to Idappalli Matha. 

30. No. 10574 begins with 2.1.2 after the benediction 4 Harih §ri 
Ganapataye namah avighnam astu’ and runs up to the end of Sabha 
(2.103.39). Malayalam characters; Palm leaf — 15” X ]£"; Folios — 155 ; 
Lines — 8 ; Letters — 60. 

The Ms. is in good condition but it looks pretty old. From the upper 
side worms have eaten into the Ms. Hie writing is as good as any high 
class printing. In addition, it has the special value of being written by 
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an iron stylus on palm leaf material. The Ms. contains no correction. 
The pages are numbered by aksaras. There are 115 chapters instead of 
103 in the K. Ed. Colophons generally contain parvan, upakhyana and 
adhyaya. 

31 . No. 10612 begins with 2.1.2 after the benediction Harih sri etc., 
and extends up to the end of Sabha 2.103.39. Malayalam characters; 
Palm leaf — 12" X 1|" ; Folios — 173; Lines — 8; Letters — 45. 

The Ms. is in a fairly good condition. It cannot be very old. Nor 
is it used much. The writing is of average beauty and neatness. Here 
and there some corrections of spelling mistakes an seen inscribed on the 
margin. The folios are numbered by aksaras’. There are 104 chapters 
parallel to 103 in the K. Ed. In the colophons only parvan and adhyaya 
are seen generally. 

The last folio contains an index of all parvans from Sabha onwards. 

32. No. 6927 begins with 2.1.6 after the benediction om namah sri 
paramatmane and extends up to the end of Sabha 2.103.39. Devanagari 
characters ; Old Indian paper — 12" X 53" ; Folios — 120 ; Lines — 9-10 ; 
Letters — 36-46 ; Date — Samvat 1 656 (a. d. 1 599). 

The Ms. is in tolerably good condition even though it is very old. The 
white colour of the paper has fainted to a considerable degree. Folio 70 
and 71 are missing. The writing is of average legibility and neatness. 
The Ms. is amplified by a later writer. (See Folios 13, 14 and 120 etc.). 
Spelling mistakes are also seen corrected. Red pigment is applied over 
the colophons. This pigment is also used to mark the end of every hemis- 
tich. The folios are numbered. The colophons generally make 
mention of parvan, upaparvan and the theme but only two of these are 
found at once in a colophon. (See colophons on Folios 120, 121, etc). 

After the colophon at the end of Sabhaparvan is seen written Samvat 
1656 varse prostapati budhe likhitam. 

From a note written by one who is different from the original copyist, 
at the end of the Ms. the following facts can be gathered. 1. The Ms. 
was copied by Haribhai. 2. at Ahamadabad, 3. at the instance of Vanavali 
vaisnava. 

33. No. 7085 begins with Sabha 2.1.6 after the benediction Afara- 
yanam namaskritya etc. and ends with 2.103.39 the last verse in Sabhs 

mo-ii Bk Y t2 — 8a 
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Devanlgari characters ; Old Indian Paper — 14i" X 7i" ; Folios — 72 ; 
Lines 13-16 ; Letters — 46. 

The Ms, is fairly old but is in good condition. The writing is of a 
fixed style and letters are tolerably legible. Red ink is used to mark the 
end of hemistiches and to write the colophons. The verses are also 
numbered. The original scribe himself has written cetain verses which 
he has left out in the Ms., on the margin. (See Folios 3 b , 25% etc.,) 
On Folio 6* is seen an elucidatory note on verses 2.5.24-25 and on 6 b 
is seen a similar note on 2.5.41 . Two verses form the Visnupurana which 
are connected with 2.1 1 .32. in the Mahabharata are quoted on the top of the 
folio 13% These notes are written by the same hand. On the margin 
of every folio the name of the parvan (Sabha) is given. The folios are 
numbered. The Ms. contains 74 chapters parallel to 103 in K. Ed. The 
colophons are not uniform. They give sporadically parvan , upaparvan, 
upakhi^ana 9 and name and number of xidhyaya. 

34. No. 10137-B begins with 2.1.6. after the benedictory verse 
Narayanam namaskrtya etc., and runs up to the end of Sabha (2.103.39 ; 
Devanlgari characters ; In lian paper — 15^" X 6|" ; Folios — 131 ; 
Lines 1 1 ; Letters — 48 for the text and 64 for the commentary. 

The Ms . is in good condition. Yellow pigment is applied to some of the 
folios. Red ink is used to mark the end of hemistiches. Writing is 
legible and is of uniform style. On the left margin are seen bha sabha 
and sati and on the right margin are seen Rama and Heramba sporadically. 
The folios are numbered* The verses are also numbered. 

There are 80 chapters. The colophons do not contain the number of 
the chapter but it is given in numerals after the colophons. 

At the end is written the first verse in Vanaparvan. This is followed 
by a subject index pertaining to Sabha. 

Sabha Parvan (Incomplete Mss.) 

35. No. 8665 begins with 2.1.2. without any benedictory passage and 
contains the whole of Sabha but for the two chapters at the end (up to 
2.101.67). Telugu characters ; 17i" X ; Folios— 160 ; Lines — 6; 
Letters — 65. 

This is an old and a slightly worn out Ms. Some folios are a bit worm- 
eaten, The writing is tolerably neat and legible. The end of every adhyaya 
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is marked by a cross like diagram on the right hand side margin. 
The Ms. contains 1 1 5 adhyayas complete (See Colophon on fol. 160 ) 
and a few verses from the next. Parallel to 1 15 chapters in this Ms. the 
K. Ed. has only 101 chapters. The verses eight in number on fol. 160 b 
which belong to chapter 116, are not found in the K. Ed. Generally 
parvan and adhyaya are only mentioned in colophons. 

The Ms. looks old. 

36. No. 6928 begins with (Sabha) 2. 1 .6. after the benedictory passage 
srt Ganapatye namuh and the verse Narayanam namaskrlya etc., and ends 
with 2.27. 14 c . Devane gari characters ; Indian paper — 12i” X 5i" ; 
Folios — 64 ; Lines — 8-9 ; Letters — 32. 

This looks a very old Ms. but it is not much damaged. Writing is bold 
and clear. Colophons are made distinct by the application of red pigments; 
It is also used to illuminate fragments like Vaisampayana uvaca . The 
folios are numbered. There is no marginal writing of any kind. The 
colophons mention the parvan and the theme, but not the chapter. 

37. No. L. 898 begins with 2.1.2 after “ hari sri ” etc. and extends 
up to 2.14.21\ Malayalam characters; Palm leaf — 15i" X 1J" . 
Folios — 17 ; Lines — 10 ; Letters — 60. 

The Ms. is neither very old nor damaged to any tangible extent. The 
lower part of the left margin of the folios is worn out, but the writing is 
not at all obliterated. The writing is very good. The letters are small 
but very neat and of uniform size. There is practically no correction in 
the Ms. Marginal space is left blank. The folios are not numbered. 
There are 14 chapters complete and a portion of the 15th chapter parallel 
to 2.1 .1 . — 2.14*2! . (Chapter incomplete) in the K. Ed. The colophons 
mention only the parvan and chapter. 

The codex also contain some Mss. of Kathakali works i.e. literary texts 
for the famous Kerala Kathakali dance. 

38. No. 1237 begins with 2.5.109 b and extends up to 2.103.18. 
Malayalam characters ; Palm leaf — 21" X 1i" ; Folios — 176 ; Lines — 6 ; 
Letters — 56. 

The Ms. looks very old. The borders are much worn out and a few 
folios are broken. Writing is clear but not attractive. Scratches and 
corrections do not disfigure the Ms. The folios are numbered by 
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afasaras ; but the number is visible only on a few folios for the margin of 
many of the folios is worn out. According to this Ms. Sabha has 115 
chapters, parallel to which the K. Ed. has only 103 chapters. In Adi the 
Malayalam Mss. have less number of chapters but in Sabha they have more 
chapters than those in K. Ed. Colophons sporadically give parvan, 
upa-part)an 9 name and number of adhyaya. 

The Ms. seems to be old. 

39. No. 380-B begins with 2.35.19 and extends up to 2.95.1 8 ab ; 
Malayalam characters ; Palm leaf — 16£" X 2" ; Folios — 51 ; Lines — 7 ; 
Letters — 48. 

The Ms. is a very old one and is considerably damaged. The borders of 
all the folios are very much worn out and there is not a single folio that 
retains its original rectangular shape. All the folios have become brittle. 
Some of them are broken. The hole through which the string passes 
has got widened in the case of all the folios. So, this is a well thumbed 
Ms. The writing is shabby and not uniform but it is tolerablv legible. 
The folios were originally numbered by afearas . The number is partially 
seen on a few folios. The Ms. contains 107 adhyayas (See colophon 

saptasatatamo adhyayah fol. 51). Corresponding to these 

107 chapters, the K. Ed. has only 95 chapters. The colophons usually 
give upaparvan and adhyaya only. Occasionally it gives the name of 
the chapter. At the end there are two written folios. In these the last 
one contains some Mantra portions. 

This Ms. is the last part of a codv^x ; the other part begin a Ms. of 
Bhagavata Dasamaskandha. The codex may be very old — 69 


69 hr the Travancore University Collection there are not less than 2 10 Mss. of the Mahabha- 
rata which pertain to the remaining sixteen parvans. 



PAL/EOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON AN ANCIENT 
PALM-LEAF MANUSCRIPT OF JAYATlRTHA’S 

PRAMEYA-DlPIKA 

By 

Moreshwar G. Dikshit 

In the Collection of Manuscripts preserved in the Museum of the 
Deccan College post-Graduate and Research Institute, Poona, there is 
one palm-leaf manuscript entitled the Prameya-Dipika, which has 
been deposited in the Institute on loan by Mr. H. G. Bengeri, M.A., 
of Haveri, a research student of the Institute. It is reported to 
have been acquired by him at Haveri in the Dharwar District of the 
Bombay Presidency, along with several others now kept in the 
Institute. 

The manuscript is written or engraved on palm-leaves and consists 
of 124 folios, all of which are fairly well preserved. Each folio measures 
about 18£" in length and 1 in breadth. In the centre of each 
folio there are two small holes about 7" apart, through which a string 
passes and by which the manuscript can be tied into a bundle. It has 
two wooden boards on the outer sides slightly larger than the size of 
the folios. On the top of one of them are engraved the words 
“ Glta-Bhasya-Tik(a) ” evidently to 'distinguish the manuscript r rom 
the other rest. 

On an average there are six lines on each folio, very carefully engraved 
and each line contains about 52 words. The handwriting is very neat 
and there are very few mistakes, some of which have been corrected in 
the margin of the folios by indicative marks like the /C5/(a~pada and 
other signs. The manuscript is incomplete. Its text runs into eighteen 
adhyayas but some portion in the beginning of it and towards the end 
is lost. 

Prameya-DIpika represents a gloss on the well-known commentary 
on the Bhagvad-GIta by Ananda-Giri. Its author Jayatlrtha, 
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according to the colophon appearing at the end of each adhyaya,’ was 
a pupil of Anandgiri. The latter is better known to scholars as 
Madhvacarya, the founder of the Visistha-dveita school of philosophy 
and is said to have flourished in 1200 A.D. His GIta-Bhasya is very 
widely studied. 

Aufrecht 2 records only one manuscript of Prameya-DIpika, but from 
the mention of this work in the descriptive Catalogue 3 in the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, it seems that this commentary 
is very well known in South India. A printed text of this work is 
available, published by the Gujarati Press of Bombay in 1935, which is 
edited by G. S. Sadhale along with ten other commentaries on the 
Bhagavad-GIta. 

The main object of this note is to study the pal aeo graphical changes 
noticed in palm-leaf manuscripts wherein it would be proved that some 
of them have to be attributed to the writing material used for them. 

The script of a palm-leaf manuscript suffers on account of the delicate 
nature of the leaf itself and the limited space available for the letters 
to be engraved upon it. Though the palm-leaf had its own advantages 
in the absence of any better material, on account of the varying lengths 
in which it could be obtained, the breadth of the folio remained uniformly 
the same and thus put a limit to the number of lines on each folio. 
Some space from it had to be allotted to the central holes necessary 
for tying the manuscript in a bundle and even some more had to be 
provided so that the written text may not suffer by the widening of these 

1 The following colophons occur at the end of the respective Adhyflyas: 

(a) 

II tfT II — II (Folio 4| A>) 

(Folio 101a.) 

(O) tl iftfCTINWg It i J | ^fMR|4|U||4| JtH; || 

II (Folio 124b.) 

^ Catalogus Catalof}onm\, I. p. 199. 

3 Sastri, An Alphabetical Index of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library ; Madras , part 1, p, 467 foot-note. 
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holes by constant use. Besides, the nature of the leaf did not allow any 
ornamental or curvilinear forms of letters to be engraved on it, on account 
of the veins in the leaves. Many angular characters in the palm-leaf 
manuscript therefore appear to have a linear or straight form which 
effected some changes in the formation of the characters, which would 
have appeared in a different form had the writer used any other material 
than the simple leaf. This difficulty is particularly noted when more 
than one component words (Jodaksaras) had to be compressed within 
a limited space even if the exact value of the letters was already settled 
in the age in which the manuscript was written. 

The pointed steel stylus with which the palm-leaf manuscripts were 
engraved does not seem to have helped the writer in any appreciable 
way to improve bis mode of writing as it could only be used on the leaf 
in a certain direction, either upwards or downwaids, and its use in any 
other way would have proved injurious to the leaf by damaging certain 
medial letters, either by scratching the leaf in an undesirable way or by 
tearing it off completely. Still from the minuteness of details 
occasionally ^noticed in manuscripts it is obvious that this kind of 
damage was less subjected when the leaves were still green and not 
tough as they become afterwards. There is reason to believe that 
the manuscripts were written on the leaf before they were sufficiently 
dried up. 

After stating the difficulties encountered in the engraving of palm- 
leaf manuscript which by themselve^s are the reasons for the changes 
noticed in the palaeography, we might now turn to the actual changes 
noticed in the manuscript under consideration. 

The script of the manuscript is proto-Nagari, and a glance at the 
palaeographical chart appended herewith would show that it resembles 
the present day Nagari in many respects. In spite of the apparent 
semblance we find that in it there are many letters which differ from the 
present day script and for the identification of some of them we have 
to exert a little to know their correct values. 

The first important change that may be noticed in the formation of 
these is the shortening of the horizontal on the top of a letter where it 
meets the vertical. This difference we have to attribute to the use of 
stylus which had to be used without lifting it as far as possible. To the 
students of palaeography it need hardly be emphasised that the horizontal 
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on the top of every letter in the present day Nagari is merely 
a development or an outcome of the thick portion noticed in the earlier 
characters and caused by the turning of the hard instrument when 
applied to writing material like the stone or a copper-plate and in certain 
cases soft material like clay. In point of time it is more a development 
of the “ Nail ” in the so-called “ Nail-headed ” characters. 

The second thing to be noted about the formation of the letters is 
the horizonlalization of the curves in many letters, whi?fh, as will easily 
be recognized, is made for the sake of the manuscripts. This mode is 
particularly noticed in the medial U of the letter as well as in the R on 
the top. In writing the medial I, the writer resorts to a simple curve 
which at the same time serves both as the sign for velanti and for the 
additional vertical in the long or the short ak.sara . This practice is also 
marked in cases of DA, LA, and even in BA where straight lines have 
been engraved in places of loops. The writer is really at pains when the 
distinguishing features of letters having a similar semblance like DHA 
and THA y V A and CA etc., where he had no other means than to treat 
the loops and the verticals as two different parts and to indicate them 
separately. 

His ease in dealing with straight forms is apparent from the vertical 
of KA y which has one of its loops split into a right angle. His treatment 
of HA exhibits the same tendency to eliminate loops and their 

replacement by straight lines as far as possible. 

A somewhat different mode has been adopted in the case of PHA , 
where we find that only PA has been carved with a curious 

ornamentation at the top to distinguish it from the first letter of the 
labial. 

Coming to more special forms we have to note the instance of JA, 
THA and DHA, the ornamental DHA and SA. 

The form of JHA> which does not materially differ from the 

characteristics of the same letter obtained in inscriptions of the 

14th century A.D., is also to be noted. We might also refer to NA with 
a short ending as a curious specimen of caligraphy. The nasal N is 
always indicated by an anuswara written after the letter, instead of at the 
top as in the present day Nagari, apparently for the sake of convenience 
in engraving the leaf. 
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In the formation of compounded letters, the writer’s difficulty is all 
the more great when it comes to putting more than three letters 
together. In the depiction of YA in a compound letter (Jodafeara) 
he uniformly straightened the loop into a straight line without the 
elimination of the veitical of the previous letter or letters. The tendency 
to simplify the clustered consonants is also seen in the letters being 
engraved in the order in which they are to be pronounced and by 
denoting their conjunct nature by a continuous curve carved on the tops 
of each of them. In the chart we have selected some words commonly 
noticed in the manuscripts and from their treatment it would be apparent 
that their identification would have been somewhat difficult had not 
the printed text been made available to us. 

It would be needless to go into the details of each and every letter, 
but we might only draw the attention of the reader to the forms of RJJA, 
CCHA , ST HA and RKHA y which have to be studied from the chart 
itself. 

After studying these changes and how they were effected we now turn 
to the problem about the age of the manuscript and see how far the 
changes we have noted above would help us to determine the 
same. 

Though we have ample testimony to show that palm-leaf was most 
commonly used as a medium of writing before paper came to be 
invented (as is apparent from the earlier paper manuscripts which have 
still retained a space indicated by a blank in imitation of the hole* in 
palm-leaf manuscripts or by red dots specifying the same, as well as 
from the historical evidence noted by several writers), it must be admitted 
that the palaeography of palm-leaf manuscripts has not helped us much 
in determining its exact age. The natural difficulty of writing material 
does not vanish even after studying these details and the changes as have 
been noted above. We have already seen that some of the changes in 
script were made obviously for the sake of palm-leaf on which they are 
engraved, and would not have perhaps appeared had the manuscript 
been written on paper. 

Moreover, such a study of the characters obtained in palm-leaf 
manuscripts from the point of their palaeography has never been made 
up to now on a considerable scale. Buhler in his Indischc PalcBographie , 
Taffel VI, included several specimens of characters from different 
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kinds of manuscripts obtained in India end abroad. Pandit 
GauRISHANKAR Ojha 4 also indicated the same from some of the 
manuscripts of the 16- 17th century A.D. But in their citations the 
regional factor in the development of the script has not been stressed. 
From the examples cited there it cannot be ascertained whether the use 
of the script could have been restricted to any particular locality. 
This factor cannot be overlooked in view of the fact that even in paper 
manuscripts belonging to the same period, we notice some difference 
in script in one and the same locality. Thus we find different scripts 5 
employed in Jaina and non-Jaina manuscripts. The palaeographical 
chart of letters obtained in one manuscript cannot therefore be 
a desideratum for the age of all other manuscripts in a particular locality 
and for the same period. Unless a detailed study of some of the most 
ancient and dated manuscripts is completed, as in the case of lithic 
and copper-plate documents from which a general and systematic 
evolution of the script has been traced by the epigraphists, it would 
not be possible to say with any certainty about the age of a manuscript 
from its script alone. 

Till then the accompanying chart would serve only as an attempt in 
this direction, though the writer has hopes that it would be taken up 
seriously in places where such material has fortunately been preserved in 
greater abundance. 


* Ojha, Pracina Bharatiya Lipi-Ma\a t Li pi pat ra, 65. 

5 0. H. R. Kapadia's articles in ABORL 18.171-86 ; 19.386-418. 
















KINSHIP TERMS AND THE FAMILY ORGANIZATION 
AS FOUND JN THE CRITICAL EDITION OF THE 
MAHABHARATA 

By 

I . Kahve 
Introduction 

Kinship terms foi the following concepts are found in the critically 
edited part of the Mahabharata. 

Great-grand-father, grand-father, (separate terms for father’s father 
and mother’s father), fathei , son, grandson, (separate terms for son’s son 
and daughter’s son), great -grand-son, mother, daughter, grand-daughter 
(daughter’s daughter), mother’s brother, father’s sister and mother’s 
sister. For relations by marriage there are terms for husband, wife, 
co-wife, husband’s brother, wife’s brother , husband s father, wife’s father, 
husband’s mother, son’s wife, daughter’s husband. Besides these there 
are terms which denote the family or household, the concepts of relation- 
ship through father and relationship through marriage. 

There are certain terms which may be termed the primary kinship terms 
like pitr (father), matr (mother) etc. For certain relationships several 
terms are used, for example putra , suta , sunn, dayada 9 tanaya and others 
for son, or patnt , jaya 9 data for wife. It is not always possible to find out 
which of these many terms are literary expressions of the functions of that 
relationship and, which are genuine kinship terms. In such cases, it would 
be extremely instructive to study Sanskrit texts of different periods and 
of different content in order to find but how different words are preferred in 
different contexts. A mere cursory glance will show how certain words 
very frequent in the Vedic texts (e.g. sunii) are used but rarely in the epic, 
while certain others like data for wife are not found at all in the Vedas. 
The word sunu is an old word and if it is found in the Vedas and but 
rarely in the epic it is a clue worth following. The two may be divided 
by time as also by cultural content in order to account for the change in 
the preferred vocabulary. The Vedas are the esoteric literature of the 
two higher castes while the epic is a popular record which is recited by 
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trained minstrels at different festive gatherings to which the common 
people were admitted as audience. The difference in words may be due 
to this fact. It is found today that the vocabulary used by different castes 
is slightly different. The vocabulary of the mantra (priestly) literature 
may be different, may be conservative and old, may have many echoes — 
even in later times of the old Indo-European-Iranian vocabulary while 
the sauta (from suta , the stoiy-teller) literature as representing a contact 
with an ever changing audience may represent a more popular vocabulary - 
A change in the fashion in words may have for its causes either the time 
factor or culture-content of different Sanskritic texts. It was, theiefore, 
thought necessary, more from the point of view of further studies than 
for the exigencies of the present paper to prepare an index of kinship terms 
discussed in this paper and to give a word -count for the different terms. 

The Hindu family oi the Vedic family has been studied by many scholars 
both Indian and European. DlELBRUCK and Schrader have even studied 
the kinship terms used but the point of view of this paper is different 
from that of these former studies. Firstly this paper deals with one text 
only and studies the kinship terms and usages as depicted in one narrative 
only. The necessity of a critically edited text is justified by the fact that 
within the so-edited text the terminology follows a perfectly logical pattern 
without exception while all the words which would have vitiated this 
pattern are found in texts which are rejected folcK on the ground of 
manuscript evidence. (Thus the word pitrvija not discussed in this paper 
as not occurring in the critical text is found in the Kmnbhakonam edition). 
This also leads us to the second pdint that Indian social institutions must 
not be studied in an eclectic way by gathering the evidence of the Dharma - 
sastras but must be studied by compiling case histories of diffeient kinship 
usages recorded in Brahmanic, Buddhist and Jaina literatures. These 
would reveal to us, as does this story of the epic, that the Indian social 
institutions have evolved in a world of constant and stimulating culture- 
contact where people of different cultures marry with each other, fight 
with each other and have to live as neighbours carrying on a struggle which 
may end in cultural assimilation or extermination. In the Mahabharata 
story this cultural process is unrolled before our eyes in a vivid and gripping 
narration and the attention of a student of social process must be primarily 
fixed on these narratives and not on such abstract one-sided treatises as the 
Dharma-sastras. The first part of the paper describes the kinship terms, 
the second, the kinship usages and the family organisation. References to 
other Sanskrit texts is avoided as it is necessary to complete some more 
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studies of this nature before comparative study of the diverse material 
can be undertaken. 


PART I 

Great-grandfather 

The word prapitamaha is used for the (a) great-grandfather 
(father’s father’s father), ( b ) his brother, (c) mother’s grandfather (?), {$ 
ancestors in general and for (e) the creator as the ancestor of all the living 
beings. 


Pankjsid iti vikhyato raja kauravavamsabhn j| 1.32.16. 

yatha Pan<J«b • ■ • • babhuva mrgayasilah purasya prapitamahah || 1.32.17, see also 1.37.25 

The famous king and noble scion of the Ki ru Race by name Pariksit 
was fond of hunting as his great-grandfather Pandu before him. 

bhagavan Kamyakat Partha gate ne prapitamaha j 
pandavah kimakurvanta . . . . || 3.79.1 

( b ) In the following context the word seems to have been used for the 
great-great-grandfather, or in a class ificatory manner for the brother of 
the great-grandfather. Janamejaya is said to have ruled in the same 
manner as his prapitamaha (great grandfather) before. Janamejaya’s 
great -grand-father was Arjuna who was never a king. The word therefore 
may stand for Dharmaraja, the eldest brother of Arjuna. It may also have 
been used for the father of the great-grandfather, i.e. Pandu. 

Ganamejayab) sasasa rajyam kurupumga vagrajab | 1.40.7 
yathasya vlrab prapita mafias tatha )| 

‘ (Janamejaya) the foremost among Kuru heroes then ruled over his 
kingdom like his brave great-grandfather (Dharma Raja or more likely 
Pan<Ju) before him.* 

(c) In the following the word may mean, either father’s father’s father 
or mother’s father’s father. £e$a, the great serpant, addresses Brahman 
as prapitamaha , who is the father of Marici, the father of Kasyapa who is 
the father of &e?a Mesa’s mother Kadru is the daughter of Prajapati the 
son of Brahman and so Brahman becomes Mesa’s mother’s grandfather. 


£>e?& uvSca — efia eva varo me‘dya kanksitah propitamaha || 1.32.17. 
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S©$a said, u OK great-grand father, I desire only this boon’*/ 

(d) It is also used for any distant ancestor or for ancestors in general. 

fcatha (Janamejayah) sampujayitva tam (Vyasam) 
yatnena prapitamaham |[ 1.54.15. 

‘ (J anamejaya) did homage to his ancestor (Vyasa). Vyasa is the grand 
father of the great-grand father of Janamejaya, (Vyasa-Pandu-Arjuna- 
Abhimanyu-ParTk$it~Janamejaya).’ 

tcpam apidam prapiia mah'intam raj yam pituscaiva kuruttamanam || 1.194.5. 

‘ This kingdom belonged to their ancestors as also to their father, they 
who are the best of Kiirus. 

Here Bhi?ma wants to stress that the kingdom is the ancestral property 
of the Pandavas. 

(e) In the following the word is applied to the creator. 

sphltasya v| spivam^asya bharta Ropta ca M^dhavah 
trayapam api lokSnam KbaRaviin prapitmahah |i 5.843 

0 Madhava is the sustainer and the protector of the prosperous Vrsni clan, 
he the Lord, the Creator (ancestor) also sustains and protects the three 
worlds.’ 

Brahman the creator is called jyrapitamaha also. (cf. below under 
pitamaha). 

(/) , The descriptive phrase father’s grandfather — pituh pitamahas — 
is also used in place of prapitamaha. 

tathaiva sarvadharmajnah piturmcima pitamahah j 

Pratipab prtbTvIpalah... . 5.147.4 

Dhrtarastra says to his son — “ So also the king Pratipa, learned in religious 
lore, the grandfather of my father (was famous etc.). 

Grand Father 

The word pitamaha is used for (a) the father’s father, (b) the brother of 
the father's father, (c) mother’s father (?), (J) for ancestors in general, 
and (e) for Brahman the Creator. 
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In the following examples Vyasa and the king Vicitrav'rya are both 
referred to as the father’s father of the Pandavas. As is well known VySsa 
was the begetter of their father, while Vicitravirya was the legal father 
(the mother’s husband) of their father. 

cvam uktvl mah bh'gah Pjo^av“nam pitamahah | 

P«.rth‘n amantrya Kuntlm ca prZtip.hata mahrtaplh || 1.157.16. 

4 The noble grandfather of the Prodavas, having said so and taken leave 
of the Parthas and of Kunti, started.* 

rrjyam tu P^n^orickrnapradhrpyam | tasyadya putr.'h prabhavanti nanye | 
rajyam tad ctan nikhilam Pin^avrntm | paiiamaham putrapautr.'nug mi || 5.146.32. 

‘ This kingdom was Pfndu’s without a rival. His sons alone shall rule 
now and none others. This whole kingdom belongs to the Pandavas. 
It has descended to them from the grandfathei , and is to be inherited by 
the sons and the grandsons.’ ( paitamaha may mean ancestral also but In 
this verse it seems as if special reference is made to the fact that the two 
ascendant generations — the father and the grandfather — of the Pandavas 
were kings and they therefore had a right to the kingdom). 

(. b ) Bhl§ma the half-brother of Vicitravirya, the grandfather of the 
Pandavas and Dhartarastras is also called the grandfather. As grand- 
father (uncle ?) of these princes and as the oldest male member of the 
family he is referred to as grandfather by almost all the younger people 
[Dhrstadyumna (3.13.118) Karna (5.61.12,13), and Kr§oa (5.71.11) 
belonging to the generation of the Pandavas.) 

Bb'gmab piiomaho raj I Viduro jananl ca me | 
suhrjjanas ca prCyo me nagare nfgasihvayc || 3.1.33 

(Dharmaraja says), “ Grandfather Bhl?ma, the king, Vidura, my 
mother and most of my friends are in the city of Hastinapura.” 

bhavCn Kfiatta ca r:ji ca £c7ryo va pilamahah | 

m~m eva parigarbante nanyam kamcana plrthivam || 5.125.4 

44 You, K?atta, the king, the preceptor, even the grandfather put the 
blame on me and on no other king,” said Duryodhana. 

(c) In the following the word is used for mother’s father. 

aklrk^ante ca dauhitrrn api nityam pUamahah | 
tin svayam vai paritr-sye rak$antf jlvitam pi tub I! 1.147.6 
mo - ii Bk Y 62—9 
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The pitamahas (father’s fathers) always wish for grandchildren (born 
of their daughters, lit. daughter’s children). In protecting the life 
of the father I am also saving the life of the grandchildren (who will be 
born of daughters to be born.) 

This use is unique as another word exists for mother’s father. 

(d) In plural it is used for ancestors generally. Sometimes it is 
qualified by the word purva. 

kim akurvanta kauravya mamn purvapitamahah | 3.1.2 

Janamejaya asks, “ What did my ancient ancestors of the Kuru family ?” 

piiamaha me va ratio Kapilena mahlnadi 
nita vaivasvataksayam || 3.107.16. 

“ O Great River, giver of boons, my ancestors were led to the abode 
of death by Kapila.” (King Bhagiratha refers to the half-brothers of 
his great-grandfather). 

atarmnah kadacit sa svun dadan'a jritemuhan j 

lambamAnan mahlsartc p7dai rurdhvair adhomukh” i. |l 1.13.11 

(The sage Jaratkaru) once, while wandering, saw his ancestors hanging 
upside down in a huge pit. 

(e) It is used to denote the creator Brahman or his son Prajapati as the 
begetter of all living beings. Brahman is referred to mostly as pitamaha 
(the grandfather) ; actually according to the genealogy he is the great 
grandfather of the gods (Brahman — Aditi — gods or Brahman Marici — 
KfiPyapa — gods) while Prajapati, through whose daughters the world 
is generated is far removed from Manu, the father of mankind. 

tato dadr:'ur aslnam saha devaih Pitomaham | 1.203.3. 

‘They saw there Brahman (lit. the grandfather) seated with other 
gods.’ 

tebhyah prScetaso jajne Dakjso Dak*s:d im"h prajab i 
sambk-t.'.b purusavyCghra sa hi loka pit amah || 1.70.4 

From them was born Pracetasa Dak?a, from Daksa, the living beings 
were born, O tiger among men, he therefore is the grandfather (ancestor), 
of all the peoples.’ 
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Brahman is also called the ancestor of all beings, sarva-loka- 
pitamaha. 

tarii dadar-'a svayam Brahm^ sarvalokapttamahah | 1.6.5. 

4 Brahma himself, the ancestor of all beings, saw her/ 

In the following verse Brahma is called the pitomaha , though he is the 
father of Bhrgu, the husband of Puloma. As such he should have been 
addressed as father or pita, as the word used for Puloma is Vadhu i.e. 
daughter-in-law. Pitamahu , thus, is used of Brahman in whatever 
context the word occurs. 

santvayarrTsa bhagav~n vadhum brahml pitamahah | 1.6.> 

* God Brahma, the grandfather soothed the young bride (daughter-in- 
law)/ The descent is as follows : Brahman — Ehrgu X Puloma, 
therefore, Puloma, the vadhu , is Brahman’s daughter-in-law. 

* * * * * * 

The word nidtamaha is used for mother’s father. The terms matus 
pita , malur janaka and matus sarira-karta are also used (5.174.1 7,20,24 ; 
5.175.28). 

Yay^tir asrni Nahusasya putrah . . . .matamaho ham bhavatam prak r sah | 1.88.21 

I am Yayati, the son of Nahusa, and reveal myself as your mother’s 
father/ 

The word purva is used in plural to denote distant ancestors. The 
word paurvi}{i is used once to denote a distant ancestress. 

na hi trpy'mi purvc^Qm srnv'nas caritarn mahat | 1.56.3 

I am never tired of hearing the great deeds of my ancestors. 

evam as“n mahlbh'gi Tapati nama Paurvikb I 

lava Vaivasvati Partha t patyas tvam yaya matah || 1.163.22 

In this way was Tapati, the daughter of Vivasvan, your great 
ancestress. From her are you called Tapatya/ 

The descriptive phrase pitus pita (father’s father), is also found in 
a number of verses. 

Balib papraccha daityendram PrallCdam pitaram pita!} ! 3.29.2 

mo-ii Bk Y 62 — 9a 
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* Ball asked his father’s father. Pralhada, the king of Daityas/ 

Father and manes (the departed Ancestors). 

The words pitr, tata, janitr, janayitr , and janako are used. Each word 
has its own peculiarities as described below. 

The word pitr is used for (a) father, ( b ) father’s brother ; in the dual 
it means (c) parents and in the plural it is most often used to denote 
( d) the departed ancestors. 

(a) In the following the word is used for the begetter, as also for the 
legal father, i.e. the husband of the mother. 

Sha nTm amara^restbah pita tava Satakratuh | 

Kuntisutam iha prZptarn paiyantu tridasZlayrb || 3.43.12 

The greatest among gods, your father, Satakratu (Indra), said to me 
“ Let the dwellers of heaven see the son of Kurti, who has arrived here.* 
(Indra is the begetter of Arjuna, while his legal father is Pandu). 

sasvad dharm"tmana jiteb bala eva Lila mama | 

jivitjntam amnuprZpraptah k'mZtmaivcti nah £tutam |] 1.110.3 

* My father even as a child had his mind bent on duty, but he came to 

his end with his soul wrapped up in desire.’ (Pandu refers here to king 
Vicitravlrya after whose death he was born to queen Ambalika from the 
sage Vyasa.) 1 

(i>) The word pitf is also used for father’s brother and is sometimes 
qualified in order to indicate whether the younger brother of the father 
was meant. It is thus used in a classificatory way. 

b&tam cva hi pa'y~nii g’ngeyam pilaram rr-*)e | 3.162.2. 

I see my father, the son of Gahga, as good as already dead on the 
battlefield. (Dhrtarastra refers here to Bhisma, the half-brother of his 
father). 

vy'jah"ra tato v'kyam ViduraH satyasangarab I 

pitur vadanam anv:ke?ya parivjtya ca dharmavit || 5.146.17. 

Vidura, the truthful, learned in Dharma, looked at his father, and said 
these words/ (by “ father ” is meant here Blvi?ma who was the uncle of 
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Dhrtarastra, the half ( ?) brother of Vidura ; about Vidura’s relationship 
cf. further p. ) 

sarvathl tvatk?amam caitad rocate ca mam“nagha | 

yattvam pitari Bh^me ca praijipltam sam„careb || 5.71.24 

* It is just like you, and O, sinless one, I lijce it too that you pay your 
respects to the father (uncle Dhrtarastra) and Rhi?ma.’ 

pita yavfyan asm^karri Kjatta dharmabhrtlm varab I 5.145.13 

Says Dharmaraja — ‘ Our junior father, the Ksatta, best among those 
who practice dharma/ 

dadarsa pitaram vrddaiiam piajnacak?u?ani isvaram I 2.52.28. 

He saw his father, the old blind king. 

pitaram samupati?thad Dhftara?tram krtiinjalih | 2.(4.) 7 

‘(Dharmaraja) waited on his father Dhrtarastra, with folded hands/ 

upasthitam vrddham amdham pitaram patiya bh'.rata j 2.65.11. 

“ Oh Bharata (Dharma) see me your old blind father ” (said by 
Dhrtarastra to Yudhislhira). 

krtyaklle upasthrsye pi Iran iti Gha’otkacab ! 

amantrya rakgasasres.hab prataithe cottarlm dram, || 1.143.37. 

j 

“ *1 shall wait on the fathers (father and uncles together) in the time of 
need’. So saying and taking their leave Ghatotkaca went north.” 

day i to Veisudc vasya bllyCt prabhfti cibhavat. | 

pitrnam caiva sarve?£ni praj:n:m iva candram b l| 1.13.63 

‘ He (Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna and Subhidra) from his childhood 
was beloved of Vasudeva and also of all his fathers (uncles and father) 
as moon is of people/ 

yan mlbravit Dhrtarastro nisiylm | 

Ajatafotro vacanam pita te 5.24.10 |j 

‘(Know) O Ajata^atru what Dhrtarastra your father (uncle) said to me 
in the evening/ 

(c) tasya vyadhasya pitarau brahmanah aamdadam ha | 3.204.8, 
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4 The Br'hmana saw the parents of the hunter/ 

(d) In the plural though it may mean fathers, it is most often used to 
denote the departed ancestors. The god Yama, the god of the under- 
world is called the king of the pitrs (pitrrdjah 3.281 .14). 

hanyurhi pitarah putrln putrasc7pi tathi pitrn | 

Fathers might kill the sons and sons the fathers. 

sa te?u rudhir mbhassu hrade?u krodham'rcchitah I 
pitrn samtarpny m sa rudhirepeti nab irutam || 1.2.5. 

‘ Overwhelmed with anger, he offered oblations of blood to the manes 
(his dead ancestors), at the tanks filled with blood/ 

The word tata ] is used most often in the vocative singular case, and has 
become merely a mode of address to a man or men junior than the speaker. 
It is also med for seniors but rarely, (a) In this sense it has no kinship 
connotation. It is, however, sometimes used also in the sense of father 
where it may occur, ( b ) in the vocative, or (c) in any other case. 
( d ) t is also used in a classificatory sense for the brother of the father and 
is qualified by the adjective kant^asa. 

{a) bhrguvamirt prabbfly eva tvaya me kathitam mahat 
akhy nam akhilam fata saute prlto’smi tena tc ! 1.53.27 

(^aunaka says to the story-teller), “ You have narrated a great story 
starting from the genealogy of the Ehrgus. Dear Suta, I am pleased 
with you/ 

(b) te tata yadi manyadhvain utsavam v"rao"vate 
viharadhvarn yath marub 1.85.21. |j 

If you care, live in happiness and festivity at Vcranavala, like gods/’ 
Dhrtarastra says this to Yudhisthira, using the word tata collectively for 
all the brothers. 

c.atv“ri te tala gibe vasanlu | sriyrbhijus'asya gi basthadharme |j 

vfddbo jnatir avasannnb kubnah ,1 sakba daridro bhaglni c.'napatya |! 5.33.59. 


* Tata is given as a lallwort by Walde-Pokornv, VerglcichanJes Worterhuch der, i.-g. 
Sprachen, I, 704. It means “ father ” in many Indo-Germanic languages. A modified form 
Teto means aunt in tbe Irish. As it is only a lallwort, its orig.nal root-meaning cannot be fixed 
as “father”. It may have also from the very beginning two uses : (1) a definite connotation 
and (2) a mode of intimate address amongst members of the family-circle. 
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Vidura says to Dhrtarastra his elder brother “ tata, let these four find 
shelter in your house, you who carry the duty of the householder, being 
blessed by riches. The four persons being an aged kinsmen, clansman, 
come to bad days, a poor friend and the childless sister. 

(b and r) m3 tata tata tateti na te Wo mah‘muni{i | 1.169,7 

“ Do not call out tata , tata tata because, this great sage is not your 
father.” (tata). 

(d) bhos tata kanyasa vade c'vayor nHstya atra sambhavab- I 1.98.13. 

“ O Junior father, I tell you two cannot be together here.” 

(Address by Dirghatamas to Brhaspati, the younger brother of his 
father). 

The words janitr , janayitr and janaka occu* only once or twice. 

bh"ry'y~m janitam putram fdar'e svam iV“nanam ! 

hlldate janita prek?ya.... || 1.68.48. 

‘The father rejoices at seeing a son like his own image in a mirror, born 
of his wife. 

tes'rii janat/ifa n'nyas tvadne bhuvi didyatc j 1. 92.31. 

Nobody excepl you in this world is their begetter (father). The word 
here has the meaning of begetter, rather than of the kinship connotation 
“ father ” . 

dhanyas te pulra janako devo bh“nur vibhavasub I 3 29246 

Son, blessed is your father, the god Sun. 

aharn tc janakas t~ta dharmo mplupar;.kramah | 3,298.6. 

“ Child of gentle ways I am your father Dharma.” 

Mother. 

The words matr , amba , janant , janitri and chatri are found. The words 
matr and amba are used for own mother, as also for the step-mother. The 
word matr is the most frequent of all these words. It is used in a 
class ificatory sense in three instances, once for father’s brother’s wife, once 
for mother’s sister and once for all women in the family of about the same 
age as the own mother. 

Haidimbeya pari7i\'ntS tava rnflia parijita I 3445.4 
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* O son of Hidimba, your mother (Draupadi) is tired. ’ 

asraupam aham Crustho garbha ayy'gatas tadi | 

ar'varh ma frvargasya bbrgCgZm kpatriyair vadhe || 1.171.5 

* At that time, placed in the thigh and still in the embryonal stage, 

I heard the lament of my mothers, while the Bhrgus were being killed 
by the K?atriyas\ (Mothers here means the mother and her brothers- 
in-law’s wives and cousins-in-law’s wives). 

sarvl matts tat hi previa kj*tv! caiva pradak$]oam . . . . 
prayayur vZranivatam 1.133.4 

‘ After taking leave of all mothers (here aunts) making pradaksina to 
them they went to Varanavata.’ (As Kunti accompanied the Panda vas 
to Varanavata, here “ all mothers ’* means wives of father’s biothers and 
cousins.) 

maiaram caiva G'ndhtrl m“rn ca tvadgupak'nksaya 

upasthltam vfddham andham pitaram pa ya bh rata 2.6511 

* O Bharata prince see, I your old blind uncle (father) and your aunt 
flit. mother) GandharT have come to experience your virtues.’ 

ciravipro?itam matar m m anujn turn arhasi 3.66.17 

Mother (aunt), please permit me to go as 1 have been away from home 

for a very long time. (Damayantb says this to her mother’s sister). 

€ 

Arriba occurs but rarely, twice in the vocative case and once in the 
nominative. 

evam caiva vadaty amba | 1.187.22, 

‘The mother also says so’. 

namba Santanun! j tab kauravam varh 'amudvahan j 

pratijn m vitatb rh kuryalm || 5.145.32. 

‘0 mother, I who am born of Santanu, bearing the name of the 
Kauravas shall not falsify my solemn pledge’. 

aham pre$yai ca d‘sa$ ca ta vamba sutavatsale 5.145.33 

*1 am your servant and slave, 0 mother, fond of sons.’ 
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The word dhatn is used for the nurse, or an elderly woman attendant 
who functions as chaperon but in one place it is used definitely for 
mother. 

anujn&tl yayau si tu kanyl Sivapate.fr puram 
vrddhair dvijStibhir gupta dhatryd c nugatl tada. 5.172.2. 

‘Being permitted to do so, that maiden went to the city of Salva. She 
was protected by elderly Brahmins and accompanied by an elderly lady 
as chaperon.’ 

tesam janayita n“nyas tvadrte bhuvi vidyatc 
madvidha manusl dhatri na caivasti.a kad^cana 1.192.5 

‘Their begetter (father) is nobody but you on this earth. And no mortal 
mother exists which can be compared with me.’ 

The words janarii is not very rare and occurs in every parvan. The 
word janitri is rare. 

tatropavis(£rcir iwnalasya te?am janttrhi mama pratarkafr 1.185.7 

‘Seated there, like the flame of the fire, was I think their mother.’ 

gurunam caiva sarve?arii janitr 7 paramo gunfr 1.186.16 

Of all the elders deserving obedience, mother comes first. 

Father s Brother. 

No special word for this relation is found in the critical edition, which 
is to be expected as everywhere the words for father, namely pitr and tata 
are used for father s brother. The word piirvya occurs in the Kumbha* 
konam edition and the verse in which it occurs does not form part 
of the constituted text on the strength of documentary evidence only ; 
now its omission is justified on the strength of the kinship terminology 
and usages as found in the Mahabharata. 

Mother’s Bother. 

The word matula is everywhere used. The more homely word mama 
used in folktales like Pahcatantra is not found. 

Father’s Sister. 

Father’s sister is pitrsvast or pitus svasa . KuntI is often times addressed 
and mentioned as pitr?vasa by Kr$na. 

kl nu s»mantin> tv_dTg loke?v asti pitx^vasai 5.88.90. 
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“ O, aunt (sister of my father) where is a woman like you in :he 
universe ?” 

tato'pa^yat svasararn pr'tirrTn piiuh 2.12.29. 

He visited with joy the sister of his father. 

Mother s Sister. 

The same words as for mother is used once (cf. above). There is also 
the descriptive term matrsvasa or matur bhaginl. 

bjrjham ity eva l~m uktvj hrs£a matrsvasa nrpa. . . .prastb"payamasa 3.66.20. 

The rejoicing aunt (mother’s sister) said, “ so be it,” and sent her 
home. 

pranamya matur bhaviriim idant vacanam abravaTt 3.66.13 

k Bowing down to the aunt (mother’s sister), she said these words’. 

Brother. 

The samj word bhratr is used for brother, father s brother’s son, some- 
times for father’s sister’s son, mother’s brother’s son and also once for 
great-grandfather’s brother’s grandson. Thus the word bhratr is used in 
a classificatory sense for various relatives. The other words in use are 
sodarya and sahodara. These two words (born of the same mother) are 
used sometimes as an adjective of the word bhratr to distinguish own 
brothers from step-brothers. They are used collectively of all Pandava 
brothers though they are not born of the same mother ; the three elder 
brothers being step-brothers of the two youngest. 

nityjnusaktavaira hi bbratarTihO) bbrtaro devadnavah 5.98.18. 

‘The brothers, (step-brothers) Devas and Danavas, are always hating 
each other. 

bhratarah purvaj'tris ca susamiddhas ca sarva^b 

nilqtya nirjitcb devair asurib prn(,’avar?abba 3.34.58. 

‘O Pandava-brave, the gods conquered by cunning the Asuras who 
were the brothers (step-brothers), born before them and possessed of 
wealth.’ 

yathaiva pltfto Bh’jmas tathl tvamapi mltrtab 

hltrata Vicitravlryasya .... 1 .99.30. 
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‘Satyavati says to Vyas, the son born to her as a maiden, “ Just as Bhi?ma 
is the brother of Vicitravirya from the father’s side, so you are his brother 
from the mother’s side 

bhrZtrbhth saha Kaunteya nibodhedhem vaco mama 

punar vo vigrabo mi bhlt kh:.n javaprasthim avh'a 1.99.24. 

4 Son of KuntI listen to my words. May you not again quarrel with your 
biothers (cousins). Live in Khandavaprastha.’ 

Arjuna uvuca — utsrjuatlm Citrasena bhratas mltkam Snyodhanab 3. 

Arjuna said 44 O Citrasena, please set at liberty our brother (father’s 
brother’s son) Suyodhana 

bhratrhbhis te stu saubhrtram . . . . 2.65.15 

‘May you keep brotherly relations with your brothers.’ 

(Said by Dhrtaratsra to Dharma. The brothers referred to here are the 
cousins the sons of Dhc<.arastra). 

arhattamah kurusu Saumadatti h sa no bhrata 
Samjaya mataskhl ca 5.30.21 

‘The best among the Kurus is Saumadatti, O, Samjaya : he is our 
brother and my friend.* (Dharmar^ja refers to Saumadatti as a brother of 
the Pandavas. Saumadatn is the son s son of Balhika the brother of 
Santanu. He thus belongs to the generation of Paridu and ought to have 
been classed with Dharma *s father. In age Dharma and Saumadatti may 
have been about the same. This usage of the word hhratr is curious.) 

Krsna who is the son of the mother s brother is also called brother of 
the Panda vas. 

sa te bhrata sakba calva katha madya Dhanamjayah 5.88.33 

Kuntl asks Krsna — “ How far is Dhanamjaya, who is your brother and 
friend ? 

bhrata clsi sakbl clsi Bibtatsor mama ca pfiyab 5.70.91 

Dharma says to Krsna — “ You are the brother and friend of Bibhatsu 
and of me.” 


katham samabbavaddyutam bhratrnam tanmibltyam 2.46.1. 
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How did the game of chance played among brothers proceed? 

Dhrtara?tra uv*“ca. . . .tuly^bhijanavlryas ca katharn (h.utuh iriyam nfpa putra klmayase 

moh-t 2.50.3. 

Dhrtarestra said “ my princly son, how can you covet the wealth of 
your brother (Dharmaraja), you who are equal to him in birth and 
valour ? 

evamuktas tatah sarve bhraiaro vipulaujasah 

Vuraneyah pandaveyau ca pratasthur mlgadham puram 2*1821. 

Addressed thus, the brave brothers — the two Papdavas and the one 
Varsneya started for the city of Magadha. (The Pandavas are Arjuna an 
Bhima and the Varsneya is Krsna, and they are mentioned here together 
as brothers.) 

In the Aranyaka Parvan Saubhapati $alva calls Sisupala, the king of 
Cedi his brother. No direct relationship exists between these two. 
Sisupala is the son of the sister of Krsna’s father and is related to Krsna in 
the same way as the Pandavas are related to him. In fact Salva in one 
verse calls ^isupala a brother of Krsna and in the next calls him his own 
brother. From some stanzas in the Sabha Parvan it appears that &alva 
was a subclan of the bigger and numerous clan of Bhojas who had fled 
from the North to the West for fear of Jarasandha. The Bhojas, the 
Andhakas and the Vrsnis are again subclans who trace agnatic relation 
with one another being divisions of the great Yadu clan. There one who 
is a brother of one mem! er of any of these clans is also a brother of any 
member of the other two clans. Thus Salva may have called Sisupala his 
brother. 


ud'cyabhojas ca tatha kul«nya sfc'da^abhibbo 
JarasandhabhaySd eva piat r c”m dPam a ritab 2.13.18. 

Sfirasenah Bhadrakarah Bodh^h S^lav^h Pa’accarah 

Sustharis ca SukuM^ ca Kuninda.i Kuntibhih saha 2.13.19 

The eighteen families of the northern Bhojas have taken shelter in the 
West for fear of Jarasandha. They are Surasena, Bhadrakara, Bodha, 
Salva, Pataccara, Susthara, Sukutta, Kuninda and Kunti. 2.13*19 

Nine families are here mentioned of these Surasena and Kunti are known 
to belong to Bhoja-VIrsni-Andhaka complex. Kunti is Surasena-suti 
Vasudeva the father of Krsna is called Sauri and the king Kuntibhoja is 
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the adoptive father of Kunti the mother of Pandavas. As the first and the 
last belong to the Bhojas the presumption is that the other clans mentioned 
are also those of Bhojas . 

bhrata bl'.a^ ca rljl ca na ca sariigr'mamurdhani ] 
pramattai ca Hato v'ras tam hanisye Janlrdanam || 3.15.21. 

44 I shall kill Janardana who has killed not In battle, the brave king 
(Sisupala) who was intoxicated, who was but a boy and who was a 
brother ”. (Here the word brother may refer to the relationship between 
Kf§na and Sisupala but in the next verse the relationship of brother is 
with Salva, the speaker). 

mam? p"pasvabhavena bhrata yena nipatitah j 
Situpllab • • . .tn vadhisye |J 3.15.13, 

I shall kill the evil one who has killed my brother Sisupala 

paitr?vaseyaya sa tarnananapaty.~iya v T ryavan . . . . pradadau Kuntibhoj'ya || 1.104.2,3. 

The warrior (Vasudeva) gave her to the childless Kuntibhoja, the son 
of his father’s sister. 

»odarOa mama sarvchi bhru taraht mandacetasab i 

aaha tair notasabe vastum tadbbav^n anumanyatlm || 1.32.H 

M All my uterine brothers are fools. I do not wish to live with them. 
Please permit me to follow my wish. (The word sodarya is here used as 
an adjective.)” 

kekayis ca naravy'ghrjb aodarafi panca p“rthiv-h | 5.19.25. 

“ The five brave kings, the Kekaya brothers. (Sodarya used as a 
noun.; 

bhavln agre lathodrah saha sarvaib sahodaraih bhrctfblu j || 5.162,19. 

44 First of all are you, wdth your uterine brothers, proficient in chariot- 
fighting. ( Sahodara is used as an adjective). 

aj Ita^atrur apy adya Bh m~rjunava^unugab J 

nikrtas ca mayu p“ J rvani aaha sarvaih sahodarai\ || 5.150.11 

Even Ajata'atru follows the will of Bhima and Ar juna. And formerly 
I have wronged him and his brothers (sahodara is used he/e as 
a noun). 
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In one place the word bandhu seems to be used in the sense of 
“.brother 

upapanno gupaib sres ho jye?thah sre?.hae?u bandhufu | 

mtaputretl m.sabcla P^rthastvamasi v'ryawn || 5.143.12. 

Mother s Sister s Son . 

The word does not occur in the Mbh. 

Fathers Brothers Son. 

It is the same as for brother and he is always addressed and referred to 
as bhratr . 

Mother’s Brother’s Son. 

He is referred to also as bhratr as was Krsna by the Pandavas. 

Sister . 

The words svasr and bhagirii are used. The word sodarya is used as 
an adjective only and never as a substantive as in the case of the words 
sodara and sahodara. 

sodaryam pljay^rnlsa svatoram pannagottarnab | 1.44.15 

“ The best among snakes paid homage to his uterine sister.’’ 

Father ’s Brother's Daughter. 

Father ’s Sister ’s Daughter . 

Mother’s Brother’s Daughter. 

Mother’s Sister’s Daughter. 

No word occurs for these relatives in the critically edited text so far 
except for mother’s sister’s daughter who is called matrsvaseya. 

mama matrsvaseya tvam m ta D. kg'yapi mamo i 3.213.20. 

“ You are the daughter of my mother’s sister because my mother is also 
a daughter of Daksa.” 

Many words are used for descendants in general without any reference 
either to the generation or to the sex of the descendant. These are santana , 
praja , prasava, santati , prasuti and apatya. 
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The words santati and santana are often times used not in the sense of 
a child ” primarily but in the sense “ unbroken continuity ” of a clan. 
As this continuity is secured through a child, which in turn begets off- 
springs, so it has come to mean offspring. 

tayorutp'daylpntyam sa lanQija kulasya nab I 1.97.10. 

“ Beget offspring from the two for the continuity of our race. 

santanasydvin^sa a k rrnye bhadram astu te | 
anapatyataikaputratvam itv bur dharmav dinah || 1.94.59. 

I wish for the preservation of the continuity (of our race). May you 
prosper. Wise people say that having but one child is equivalent to 
being childless/’ 

S^ntasya jajne samianam tasm"d iis T t sa Sarntanub | 1.92.18. 

“ A child was born to the peaceful king therefore was he Sarintanu.” 

marrnnapatyab pUbivipatib p ’ta bbavct p'tub putra^atadi mamauvasani j 
kulasya .som/u/iakararb ca yad bhavet. . . . || 3.281.37. 

My father, the king is childless. May he have a hundred sons of his 
own — sons which will help keep the continuity of the line . ’ 

vad agamivaf ib pumsas tadapatyani ora] yate ! 

tat t>ayati samtali/a p"irvadrctan pilamah^n || 1.68.37. 

4 That offspring which is born to a man, knowing traditional lore, 
that saves the ancestors who have died before its birth, by keeping the 

i 

continuity of the line . 

tvayi m“tar vinastay"m na nab syat kulasamtalaib | 1.221.12. 

‘O mother, when you perish, there will be no continuity of our clan / 

tapo v‘py atbav.1 yajno vac c’nyat p~vanam mabat | 

tat sarvam na samam t ta samtalytli sat m rnatam || 1.41.28. 

‘According to wise men penance, sacrifice and whatever else is deemed 
as sacred is nothing compared to offspring. 

tad d ragrabane yatnam samtatyam ca manab kuru jj 1.13.22. 

‘There try to get a wife and think of getting progeny. Praja , prasava 
and prasuti mean that which is born and stand for offspring or descendants 
in general. Praja also means all the living beings together. 

ta ime prasavasy rtbe tava lokih sam vrtab | 
prajjyasva tato lok .n upabhoktasi sasvatan il 1.220.13. 
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“ These worlds (heavens) are forb iddcn to you because of children 
(for lack of children). Beget children and then you can enjoy eternal 
heavens.” 

tvat praiutih priyj prapta na m£/n .tapsyaty ajlvitam || 1.146.32. 

“ I have got (given birth to) these dear offspring of yours. Now 
loss of life will not grieve me.** 

Mariceb Ka'yapab putrab Ka^yaplt tu imlb prajah I 
prajajnire mahibhrga Dakjakanyas trayoda'a || 1.146.32* 

M Ka^yapa was the son of Marie i . From him the thirteen noble 
daughters of Daksa gave birth to all the living beings . ’ 

Apatya stands for a child. The words anapatya (childless), anapatyata 
occur often to describe the most undesired thing on this earth — the 
condition of being childless. 

s5 tvam m"drim plaveneva tlrayemam aninditc | 
apafyasamvibhagena parf.m klrtim avapnuhi || 1.115.14. 

* Save MadrI as with a boat, O faultless one, by sharing the children 
with her and thus obtain fame.’ 

sarvam evanapatyasya na p^vanam ihocyate 1. 1 1 1.24. 

‘ Everything belonging to a childless person is said to be 
unblessed.’ 


Son. 

The following woids are used for a son : 

putra , putrahci » suta, atmaja, tanaya , silnu, nandana , dayada, daraka , 
and kumara. Of these the words putra and suta are used most. 

The word putra is used 

(l) for one’s own sons. Among these are to be counted (a) one’s 
own son, ( b ) a son born of one’s wife by somebody else during one’s 
life-time, (c) a son born to one’s wife after the death of the husband 
(d) a son born to one’s wife while she was yet a maiden at her father’s 
house, and (e) a son born to a daughter who is pledged as putrika 
to perpetuate the father’s line. 
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(2) brother’s son. (3) In dual it is employed for a son and daughter. 
(4) for any person of a descending generation. 

(lo) yam put ram astamam rZjamstvam purS mayyajlyithab | 

$a te yam purufavyf ghra nayasvainam grhlntikam, || 1.94.31. 

0, king, tiger among men ! this is the eighth son, whom you had 
through me. Take him home with you. ’ 

(15) manniyogit sukesiTnte dvij:tes tapasfdhikrt | 
putran gunasair.fyukfn ulp'dayitum arhasi | 
tvatkfte’harh prihu/roni gacchcyain pulrinZm gatim || 1.113.30. 

At my command you should give birth to virtuous son through the 
agency of some Brahmin, who has practised penance . By this your 
action I shall gain the blessedness of having children (of being the father 
of sons).” 

(lc) bhr"Luh putran prad'syrmi mitrfvaruiiayoh samiin i 
vratam caret' m te devyau nirdiVam iha van maya || 1.99.38. 

I shall give to my brother sons like Mitra and Varuna. Let the two 
queens practice the observances as told by me. (Vyasa promises to 
give birth to sons through the widows of Vicitravirya. They are 
Pandu and Dhltarastra who thus become the sons of Vicitravirya.) 

so’si Kariia tatliii j" tah Pandoh pulro si dharmatab j| 5.138.9. 

4 Thus are you, Karna, according to custom the son of Papdu (Karna 
was born to KuntI in her maidenhood). 

tasy'm ajanayat pulram rrjTnam Habhruv: lianam | 

tam drjlva P:iijavo r jan gokarpam abhito’gamat II 1.209.24. 

‘ He gave birth through her to a son named Babruvahana for the king. 
After see ng him the Pfndava went towards Gokarna ’ (BaLhruvi hana 
was taken up as the son by his mother’s father the king of Manalurapura.) 

(2) Throughout the critical edition the word putra is used for brother s 
son also. 

kim iv ma vakjyaty avarvpradh'nab pitrn sanTgamaya paratra p“pah | 
putre$u samyak caritam mayeti putrCn ap'prn avarepya r;jy;t || 3.119.10. 

‘ What will king (Dhrtarastra) say to his ancestors when he goes to 
heaven ? Can he, after depriving his innocent sons of their kingdom, 
MO-iiBkY 62-10 
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say that he has behaved impartially towards his sons ? (The 
innocent sons are the Pandavas, the brother’s children of king 
Dhrtarastra). 

asarmayam te’pi mamaiva putrah Duryodhanas tu mama dehat prasCtah | 
svain vai deham parahetos lyajeti ko nu hruyat samatSmanvaveksan || 3.5.1 B. 

Dhrtarastra says : “ Doubtless, those (the Pandavas) are also my son's ; 
but Duryodhana is born of my own body. How can one, who 
lays claim to balanced judgment, demand that one should sacrifice one’s 
own body for the sake of others ? 

nabhinandi mi le rajan vyavasayam imam prabho 

pulratr bhedo yatha na syad dyutahetos tatha kuru II 2.45.52. 

I do not like what you are doing, 0 king, my master. Act in such 
a way that your sons (sons and nephews) do not fall out on account of 
the place of dice.’ 

Ksattah putre$u pulrair me kalaho na bhavisyati || 2.45.53. 

O Ksatta ! my sons (sons and nephews) shall not quarrel among them- 
selves. 

isto hi putrcmja pita sahaiva j 

tadasmi karta Vidurattha miim yathu j| 2.52.15. 

The father is always adored of the son. Therefore I shall do as you, 
0, Vidura, have told me. (Vidura is mentioned as father by Dharma, 
their relation is that of tx man and his brother’s son). 

IV^mrdya pararaMranj kftSrtharh punnrSgatam 

pulratn asildya Bhismas tu har^ad a&rfiny avariayat l| 1.105.26. 

‘ Bhlsma shed tears when he got back the son who bad defeated the 
enemies, and achieved his intentions.' (Here Pandu is mentioned as the 
son of Bhlsma). 

The word suta is used also in all the senses (la) and (lb) as the word 
putra . (2) In dual the word connotes a son and a daughter and (3) at 

one place it is used in the general sense of descendant without reference 
to any particular generation, and (4) for a brother’s son. 

(la) so’rjnnena par£mis?ab paryadevayatartavat | 
bahulam kfpanam caiva Vir^asyo stilas tad<* ji 4.30.3d 
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The son of Virata when seized by Arjvina wailed Ions? and pitiably. 

(I b) evam PfinJoh suiah panca devadatt“mahabalab ; 

sambhutab kirtimantas te kuruvamsavivardhanab ?| 1.115.25. 

Thus were born the five powerful sons of Papdu, given to him 
by the gods. These sons earned glory and extended the family of 

Kurus/ 

(2) anujanUii mam arya sutau me pariraksa ca 1 . 1 * 16 . 2d. 

Give me leave my husband, and protect my son and daughter 
(or, two children). 

(5) Akrurab JO'tavaima ca Salyaki-ca Sineh ii itali I 2 A. 27. 

Akrura, Krtavarma and Satyaki, the chib! of Sjni (Satyaki is the 
grandchild of SinI). 

(3) ilmiva f>u trau nik^ipva Nalasyn pi ivadarsmaii gatas talu vatlukrinam •> 

‘ Depositing the two comely children (son and daughter) ol Nala here, 
he went away where he pleased. 

(4) The word putra is used a? a term of address to any person of 
a descendant generation whether that person happens to he a son 
or a grandson. Thus used it means any descendant. 

na vise«.oV>ti me putra tvayi tcsu ca parthiva 5.145.39. 

Bhlsma says to Duryodhana, “ son, I do not prefer one to the other 
between you and they (the Pandavas). 

nataptatapasah putra pr‘ r pnuvanti mahat sukham 1 3.245.12. 

Vyasa says to Dharmaraja, his grandson, “ Son, nobody, who has not 
undergone penance can get happiness. 

(4) katham nu sat yah buciiaryavittab iycsthab sutrmm imma Dhaimar^jab i 

Ajatsatruh prthivllalasthah srte.... 1 3.225.9. 

‘ How can my eldest son Dharmaraja, the truthful, the holy, the noble, 
and without enemies sleep on ground? (Dhrtara$tra speaks of Dharma 
as the eldest among his sons.) The word putraka is a diminutive form 
of putra and is used as a term of address to the own son or grandson 
to any young person. Thus we find the putra and suta , the two words 

\*o*u Bk Y 62— ,0a 
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most commonly used for son are used in a class ificatory sense. 
The dual of the word tanaya is used to denote son and daughter 
together. 

samesyasi ca darais tvam ma sma «oke manah krthah i 

rajyena ianayabhyam ca |! 3.63.21. 

You will be united with your wife and two children (son and daughter) 
and get back your kingdom, do not give over your mind to grief. 
(The form tanayabhyam can also be from tanaya the feminine of tanaya 
but all the other words used in dual for son and daughter like sutau , 
darakau are in masculine and so this form may also be a masculine. 

Duryoclhana kiitomCilam bbfbam arto'si putraka ! 3.45.6 

Dhrtarastra says to Duryodhana, “ Duryodhana , my child, what is 
the reason of this excessive sadness ? 

vad vak?yasi mahabaho tatkari^yami putraka \ 3.23.23. 

Bhpgadatta being defeated by Arjuna says to him : 

O son (child) with powerful arms, I shall do as you bid me. 

alabhena tathasvasya paritapy^mi putraka || 3.106.18. 

O son (grandson), I am also troubled at not getting back the 
horse’ (Sagara addresses his grandson ArhSuman as puiraka — little 
son .) 

« 

sahyarn kuruta putrakah J* 1.70.35. 

O my sons give me help ’ (Yayati addresses all his sons). 

The word Atrnaja is used for (I) son, for (2) son and daughter and 
for descendant in general. 

llinam janayiirmsa Kalindyam tam sur atmpjam j{ 1.90.28. 

“ Tamsu begot his son llina by Kalindl.” 

tau vih'nau maya balau tvaya caiva m&matmajau f 

vma^yctam na samdehah ![ 1.146,20. 

“ These, our young son and daughter (two children) ” will certain ly 
die if they are left without you and me." 

90 tothS satkftab sarvair Bhojo Vrmyondhak atmajai/i h 1.210,19. 
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He was thus honoured by all the sons (descendants of the clans of 
Bhoja Vrsni and Andhalca.” 

The words sunu and tanaya occur much Jess frequently than the above 
words. They are found to mean own son. 

na varasam na ramapam napam spars'as tatha sukhafr j 
sisoralingyamanasya spars'ab sunor yath<i snkhab li 1.68.55. 

The touch of clothes, of women and of waters is not as pleasant as 
the embrace of an infant son/’ 

sasgpa tanapi kruddho Yayiltis ianaijan atba | 5.147.11. 

‘ Yayati being enraged cursed even those sons. 

The word nandana meaning “one who ^ives joy ” is used in this 
(1) original sense as also in the sense of (2) son and (3) descendant 
in general. 

apafyad ajitah samkhye manim prat im ukhpgalam 
saktim nam« mahabhagam Vasisthakulariandamirr 
jyestha putrasatat putram Vasisthasyn maliatmanah 1.166.4 


The (king) unconquered in battle, saw coming in opposite direction 
the sage, called £akti, the eldest of Vaisitha’s hundred sons and the 
joy of the race of Vasisthas. 

(2) dadarsa kanyas Las caiva Bhismah SaiiUan wtfundanah jj 1.96.5 

Bhisma, the son of ^antanu, saw those maidens. 

tasmiriis tatha vartamanc kurudasarhanandanati | 

samipe jagmatuh kinicid uddesam sumanoharam || 1.214.26. 

44 The two sons of the races of Kuru and Dasarha (Arjuna and Kr$na 
went to a certain beautiful spot.’’ 

The word dayada , which in Smrti literature is used for those 
descendants, who have a share in the father’s estate is used in the epic, 
purely as a synonym of worlds like putra , tanaya and sunu meaning a 
son and (2) also rarely in its meaning of inheritor. Dayadya , that which 
is inherited, also occurs. 

ay arc) sa purusavyaghrah punar ayati dharmavit j 

yo nth svan iva dftxfidfln dharmc^a parirakaati || 1.199.17 
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“ Here comes back again, the tiger among men, and known of dharma. 
He will now protect us like his own sons.” 

drastum Hi Pan<Ju JoyaJams tvarante kuravo bbrsam | 1.198.21 

44 The people of Kuru are hastening to see the sons of Paodu." 

In genealogical narratives we find the word dayada used simply as a 
synonym of putra. 

SaSadaeya tu ddyadah Kakutstho nama viryavan | 3.193.2. 

“ Masada’s son was the famous Kakustha." 

SrSvastasya In dayado Brbadasvo mababalab | 3.193,4. 

“The son of ^ravasta was the powerful Brhadasva.” 

a pare n 3 gn i do yadas tamraciidam bhujena sab I 
maHakSyam upasliatam kukkutam balinam varab * 
s?rhUva vyanadat |l 3.214.23. 

That son of Agni, with his other hand held a huge, red-crested, 
crow and shouted.” 

dayadam matsyarajasya kule jatam manasvinam ; 

katham tvam ninditam karma karayeyam nrpitmaja j| 5.38.13. 

“ O son of a king, you are the son of the king of Matsya, born of a noble 
family and proud. How can I Ynake you do something which is 
despicable ?" 

kardyan mama datjado jura ycna dlpta mama | 1 . 80 . 20 . 

The younger one who has borne my old age is my heir. 

ime vai \xmd\mJdyadah .sat pulra dharmadarsane f 
sadevabandhudot/oda/t putrams tan ?rnu me prlhe (j 1.1 11.27. 

According to our law books these six sons are bandhudciyada . 
There are other six (kinds of) sons which are not bandhu-ddyada . (In 
this verse sons who are dayada are set against sons who are not dayada. 
For detailed discussion on this see part 2nd of this paper, pp. 123-148) 


e$a Pat?dor ddyadyavi yadi prapnoti Pandavab I 

tasya pulro dhmvam praptab tasya tasyeti caparsb jf 1,129.15 
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“ If the Pandava (Dharma) gets this inheritance from Paodu, then his 
son and after him his son will surely get it.” 

sa raja tasya te putrah pitur <Jat/3d!j/ah5riijaH | 

nva tato kalaham karsib rajyasyardham pradlyatam || 5.145.37. 

“ He was the king. These are his sons, and as such entitled to the 
inheritance. Son : do not seek a quarrel. Give them half of this 
kingdom ” 

Daraka means a child or a son. In dual it may mean the son and 
daughter. 

anvesyamiha bhartaram abam pretava% m gatam | 

uttistba tvam visfjyainam imfin raksasva Jarafftn | ! 1.116.24. 

I shall follow the departed hubsand, leave him, get up and take care 
of these sons. 

mania jnatisu nik«ipya (h'rakau syandanam tatha 

abv-ams ceman vatha kamani vasa v,Miyatra gaccha va j : 3.57.18. 

Deposit these two children (the son and the daughter) at my father’s 
house. Deposit also the chariot and the horses there and then and stav 
there or go elsewhere according to your pleasure. 

The word kumara is used for a son or a child, but connotes boy ” 
rather than son. 

idait 1 jitam idadi labdham iti strutva parajitan 1 
dyutakale maharaja smavasc sma /c«»i«ravat |i 5.3.5,16. 

“ When you heard the words, ‘ this is won \ this is obtained ” and 
knew them to be defeated at the time of the dice-play you laughed like 
a boy ” 

talab samabhavat Dronab /jum^ras lasya dh'matab ( 1.54.5 

“ Then was born Drona his son.’’ 

trSam l^umorah sarveRam pQrvcSam mama jajujrr 
kanya tu mam jateyam. ... (| 1.207.20. 

“ To all my ancestors were born sons (boys). But to me was born this 
daughter (girl).” 
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Brother’s son (man speaking) 

The words putra and suta are used. See above. 

Brother’s son (woman speaking). 

No special term is found. Kr?oa is Kunti s brother s son, but he is 
not addressed by any kinship term. 

Sister’s son (man speaking). 

Two words bhagineya and svasriya are used. They are used every 
where with reference to a man’s sisters’ son. 

tai» c'py uktah bfiagincyali prasannaih. . , . 

ipsJtam sarvasas tc kartarah sma pravaPa bhagineya || 1.53.21. 

(The Nagas say to A stika the son of their sister Jaratkaru). “ The 
nephew was spoken to by them. O nephew .'(sister's son) we shall do 
what you please.’’ 

AbhimanyuH Suhhadrayam Arjunadf bhyajryata 
svasar Vasudevasya || 1.57.100. 

“ Abhimanyu, the nephew of Vasudeva, was born of Subhadra to 
Arjuna.” 

Krpab Saradvalas caiva ynta ete trayas ta‘ah 1 

Dronam im bhagincyam ca na sa tyak?yili knrVncil jj 1.130. 1 7 

“ Krpa, the son of garadvata will side with these three. He is never 
likely to leave Drona and his nephew.” 

vadhvab puli a bhagineya bhaginyo t 
daubitra kvarid apy avyalikib |! 5.23.14. 

“ The daughters- in-law, the sons, the nephews (sister's son) the 
sisters and daughter’s son — are they all in good health ” 

bhagincyan nijlrm tyaktva Salyas te rathasattamab i 
e?a yotsyali .... || 5.162.27. 

“ Leaving his own sister’s son, the great chariot-fighter Ssalya will 
fight (with you).” 

bhajimyd efte virab sa Wisyati samjare [ 
suroahatkarma. . . . II 5.119.1. 
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He (Purujit, the son of Kuntibhoja and brother of Kunti) the hero will 
do great deeds in the battle for the sake of his nephews (sister’s sons).” 

tatha BhTmlriunau hr?tau svasfiyatt ca yarrnv ubhau 

asane copavi?£as tu Salyab Partham uvaca ha 5,8.18. 

“ Bhlma and Arjuna and the twin nephews were glad. Then §alya 
taking a seat spoke thus to P&rtha.” 

adahad Dvaraklm eva svasthjah san naradhipah 2.42.7 

0 kings ! he though a sister s son burned the city of Dvaraka. 
(Kr?na is peaking of ^isupala).” 

In Aranyaka 132.3,4 and 20 the son of Uddalaka and the son of Kahoda 
are referred to as matula , bhagineyau (uncle and nephew — “ mother’s 
brother ’’ and sister s son).’ 

Thus all references to a sister s son with the words s vasriya and 
bhagineya are to a mans sisters son. No reference occurs for a woman’s 
sister’s son. 

Daughter. 

For daughter the following words are used : 

duhitr , suta , tanatja , atmaja , k.anya, kanyak®* putri 9 putrika and 

kumart , tanujd and nandini . * , 

* 

The words duhitr , suta , tanaya, atmaja , putri and tanuja are used 
always to denote daughter. The word putri is sometimes used in 
vocative as a mode of address for the daughter-in-law by the mother- 
in-law or the father-in-law. While putrifya has most often a special 
meaning. The words kanya , kcinyaka and kumari are used generally for 
a girl and sometimes are used as a kinship term meaning daughter. 
Duhitr is very often used and means daughter. It is never used in 
a general sense meaning a girl. Duhitr tva means daughter-hood. 

svargasr'h Pandavarttcya samutpanni mah'makhc 

seha taptva tapo ghoram duhirtvam tavagata 1,189.49. 

“ The Svargasri was generated for the P&odavas, from the great 
sacrifice. That Svargasri has obtained your daughter 'hood after under* 
going difficult penance,” 
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* Suta is used for daughter. It is found compounded with the name 

a coutftxy or a people to denote the princess of that country. 

Draupadi is mentioned as Pahcala-suta i. e. the daughter of 

the country of Pancala • (5.191.3) and Amba is mentioned 

as Kasi-suta i. e. the princess of Kasi. The word atmaja is also used 
for daughter. The words tanaya and tanuja are used but rarely. The 
word putri occurs in compound as Raja-putn meaning king s daughter 
(1 .200.15) or guru-puin meaning the daughter of the preceptor (1 .72.7,17). 
It is used uncompounded extremely rarely in this sense e. g. Analayah 
$ukt puft 1,60.66 * £uki is the dughter of Anala/ 

In the vocative it is used also as a term of address for the daughter-in- 
law. 

S ultra uvai'a— Brhaspoteli sutah pulr't Kacah prctagatim gatah 1.71.35. 

Sukra said, “ O daughter : Kaca the son of Brahspati is dead. 

vyathltam mam ca sampreksya pilrvams'am ca pijitam 
BViijsmo buddhimadan me* cl y a dharmasya ca vivrddhayc j; 
sa ca buddhis tavndhlnFi pttiri jnaiam ma\rli ha |l 1.99.46,47. 

* Seeing my sorrow and seeing the plight of the race of his father Bhisma 
has given me counsul in order to maintain dharma. O daughter-in-law 
(putri) the success of the advice rests with you. (Said by Satyavati 
to Ambika).” 

« 

jiva putri sutas te yam Dharmaputro Yudhislhirah j 
sarvan . . . .prasasi^yati .... |j 1.144.13, 

“ May you live (long) daughter-in-law (putri) this son of yours 
Yudhmhira, , born of Dharma will rule all/’ (Said by Vyasa to 
Kunti). 

putri kasyai^a sangasya vcdasyadhyayanasvnali || 1 .167.13. 

‘ Daughter(in-law) whose is this voice repeating all the Vedas ? 
(Said by Vashtha to Adr$yant! also 1.168.1). 

The word putrika is most often used in a very technical sense and 
denotes a daughter who is destined to give over her son as an heir to her 
father. An only daughter is very often given in marriage to a man on 
his promising that he gives the first male offspring or all children of 
the union as heirs to his father-in-law, in which case it is supposed to 
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bear the name of his maternal grandfather. In the Aranyaka Parvan 
however at three places in the same adhyaya the word pufrifca is used 
simply for girl or daughter. 

tab sarvas Iv anavadyangyab kanyab kamalaiocanab I 
putrikah sthapayamasa nastaputrab praj.lpatib |l 1.60.11. 

“ All those daughters of faultless heauty and of lotus like eyes were 
established as putrikas by the prajapati who sons had perished.” 
(See also 1.2.209). 

Citrarigada, the daughter of the king of Manalurpura, was a putrika 
daughter as her son from Arjuna inherited her father s kingdom. 

This concept of putrika — daughters and the actual examples of such 
a practice in the epic raise a number of investing questions from the 
point of view of the study of social institutions and culture contact. 
These are discussed in detail in part II of this paper. 

The word putrika is used simply to mean daughter in the Aranyaka 
Parvan, and used once for grand -daughter as a mode of address where 
it is a comparable to the diminutive putrakja. 

Bfhaspates Candramasi bharyabbud y« vasjsvini 
ognTn sajanayat punyan sadekam capi putrikani 3.209.1 

“ Brhaspati’s wife was the illustrious Candramasi. She gave birth 
to six holy fires and one daughter.” 

Bharatas tu sutas tasya Bharaty eka ca putrika 3.209.7 

“ Bharata was the son and Bharati was the only daughter.” 

Krodhasya tu raso jajnc manyati catlia putrika 3.209.22 

To Krodha was born Rasa and daughter Manyati. 

As sons are mentioned in all these passages putrika is simply a synonym 
for putri and cannot have any special meaning. 

ma gab pitrgrham bhadre matus le janako byaham 5.174.20 
duhkharn chetsyami te’ham vai mavi vailasva putrika 5.174.21 

“ Do not go to your father's house ; I am your mother's 
father. I shall remove all your sorrow. Be advised by me, little 


one. 
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The word Kenya means generally (1) a maiden — an unmarried virgin 
girl* (2) a daughter or a girl, and (3) is used as a girl or a kinship term. 

s a dadaria tada kflnya™ das an am devarupinim 

tSm apfcchat . . . .kasya tvam asi ka casi . . . . (I 1 .94.43. 

sibravlt fcmya'srm [l 1.94.44. 

“ He saw the beautiful daughter of the fisherfolk. He asked her, 
“whose art thou? Who art thou?” She said , I am a maiden.” 
(This reply Is to the question, whose art thou ? When she says she 
is a maiden (fezm/5), she says that she does not belong to anyone i. e. is 
still to be married.) 

atbapasyat fconyam . . . . 3:190.10. 
tarn abravid raja kasyasi subhage I tvam 
s a prtyuvaca hcmya smiti j 
tam rajovaca arthl tvayaham iti j 14. 

He then saw a girl. The king asked, “auspicious one ! whose art 
thou ?’ * She replied, “ I am a maiden ”. The king said to her 
“ I desire you 

In the same way ^am/a/L>a and kanyahhava mean maidenhood or 
virginity just as fozm/a means a virgin. 

ftamjaloe dusite capi katham saksey dviiottnma , 

gantum gtham . . . . || 1.57.62. 

rsisattamah uvaca matpiriyam krtva Itanyaiva tvam bhavjsyasi ij 1.57.63. 

O best among brahmins ! how can I go home with my virginity 
lost ?’ The sage replied, “ You shall become (remain) a virgin even 
after yielding to my wishes.” (The reference is to Satyavati and 
Parasara). 2 

(2) Kanya is used simply to mean a girl or a daughter without any 
emphasis on maidenhood. 

(b) ^yinvflpitrtvat kimeit tu vaksyami bharatar^nbha 

balavat sapatnatam atra dosam pa^yami kevalam !j 1.94. 74. 


^This curious idea of coitus without loss of virginity appears at other places in the critical 
text ; Kunti and Savitf (Sun) when Kunti gives birth to Karpa without loss of virginity. 
Draupadi also during the period of marriage to the five brothers one after the other became as 
a virgin at the end of each day. (1.190.14) 
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“ O, bull among the Bharatas, I being the father of the girl wish to 
speak something to you. In this arrangement the only drawback 
I see is that of rivalry with step-brothers.” 

In the Udyoga Parvan Dharma sends his love to all the daughters 
living in Hastinapura. Here the word ^anya is used as a kinship term, 
the other loving messages being given to sons, daughters-in-law etc. 
As there is no record of the Pandavas having any daughters, kanya is 
used here in a classificatory sense and refers to all the girls born of the 
Kaurava brothers. Dharma also mentions the husbands of these kanySs. 
So in this context fyanya does not mean a virgin but simply a daughter 
of the great Kaurava clan of which the Pandavas were members. 

kartyah svajethah sadane$u Samjaya 
anamayarn madvacanena pr?lva 
kalyana vab sar.tu patayo’nukula 
yuyam patinam bhavat'nukulah | 5.30,35. 

“ Embrace the daughters and enquire after their health, O Sanjaya, 
on my behalf. May they he agreeable and auspicious to their husbands 
and may their husbands be good to them.” 

. . . .me £am/um svakarvjarthe mohld yacitavan asi \\ 5.190.22. 

You asked the hand of my daughter for your daughter through folly/* 
katham Sikhanrb G<“ii(?cya k.anya bhutva . . . .puruso’bhavadyudhi .... || 5.189.1. 

“ Son of Ganges ! how was it that ^ikhandi who was born as a girl 
became a man in battle/’ 

There are also compound words like Drupada-kanya, Pannagesvara- 
konya where the word £am/a is used as a kinship term to mean daughter 
and they mean e.g. Drupada’s daughter, the daughter of the king of 
the snakes etc. 

The word means the same as kantja but is used rarely. It 

means a girl or a daughter. 

matub kulam pitrkulam yatra caiva pradiyate 
kulatrayam samsayitam kurute kanyaka satam ; 5.95.16. 

“ A daughter brings into disrepute her father’s bouse, her mother's 
house and also the family into which she is given as a bride," 
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The word kumari is used for (o) a young virgin, (b) for a girl or 
a daughter without reference to age or virginity. 

dbruvaiin na rocet bbaratarsabbasya | 
patib kumariia iva sa^tivarsab [I* 3.6.15. 

“ Surely this (good advice) is not liked by the king of the Bharatas 
just as a husband sixty years old is not liked by a young virgin,*' 

aham asadita riijan humor t pi 1 ur Tim 7 me ii 1.68.70. 

Sakuntala says, “ O king, I an inexperienced maiden was found by 
you at my father’s cottage. 

utpadya putriui anfrifims <;n kpva 
vrttim ca ubhyn’nuvidhrwa karnrit 
sthanc kumarth pralip'dya „arva j 
f.raypawamslho mumvad hitbliiiscl '1 5.37.35., 

After giving birth to sons, finding some means of livelihood for them, 
after marrying off the daughters to proper husbands then may one like 
an ascetic take up residence in forest. 

hiuimartkat.iam slim i vuksyamy aham arimdamam t 1.94.82. 

I am speaking this Irom the anxiety felt by a girl’s parents — as the 
father of a daughter. 

The word nandirii (the joy-giver) is used twice as a term of address 

• 

for a daghter in the Aranyaka Far van. 

janami prapidhanam te halyat prabhrti nundini || 3.287.19. 

44 O daughter ( nandini ), 1 know. . . . from your childhood '* 

cvam el al Ivaya bhadre kurtvyam avbankaya 

inaddhi l art ham kulartham ui tathatmartharh ca nandmi j| 3.288.11. 

# 

“ You should do this without any fear for my sake, for the good of 
the family and for your own good, O daughter !*’ 

Daughter of Brother or Sister. 

hor brother’s daughter and sister’s daughter no words are found in the 
text. Sister s daughter is called by a woman the descriptive term 
hhaginya duhita at one place. 

bha&inyar duhiia me si piplunanena sucitii |j 3.66,12 
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The queen-mother of Cedi says to DamayantI — “You are revealed by 
this birth mark, as my sister's daughter." 

Son s Son.. 

The son’s son is called pautra and naptr t the descriptive word putraja 
(born of the son) is also used. The word pautra is also used in 
a classificatory sense to include brother’s son’s son. Expression in which 
the words putra and pautra and naptr come together or are coupled in 
a compound occur very often. 

Satyaki is often referred to as Sini’s grandson e.g. 

Siner napta 3.19 19. 

Sinch pautram 3.118.20. 

ptiitapautran pa sums caiva vcUyasc 3.78.13. 

“ You will be in possession of sons, grandsons and cattle." 
na me putro bhaved idrk k*mam pauiro bhavcdili 3.113.27. 

“ Let not my son be like this, let my grandson be so." 

rajyam tad etan nikhilam P«indavanr>m paitaniabam pulrupautr**nUK<m>i 1.46.32. 

“ This whole kingdom belongs to the Panda vas. It has come down 
from the ancestors and is inherited in the direct male line from the 
son to the grandson 

sa tvarii kuru tatha t«ta svamatena pitoinaha 

yatha jivanti te pautroh pritimantab (xuaspatam 3.31.10. 

“ O grandfather (grand-uncle) act in your own wisdom in such a way 
that your grandsons will live amicably with one another. "(This is said 
by Dharma to Bhisma and the grandsons are grandnephews as the 
Dhartarastras and Pandavas were the sons of the sons of the brother of 
Bhisma.) 

yc aiivdiiyc kunimukhya yuvanati pntrab paulru hhratars raiva ye nab 

yam esam yena yen &bhi marcher an^mayam m.idvacanenu vacyah j; 3,30.22. 

“And all those others, chief among the younger Kurus, those who are 
our sons, grandsons and brothers, each one of them you should convey 
greetings from me." (Dharmaraja is giving messages of friendship 
to all the members of the kingly house of Hastinapura. The sons. 
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grandsons and brothers referred to here are, the nephews (cousin’s 
children) their sons and cousins respectively). 

Son’s Daughter. 

The word pautri (son’s daughter) is not found in the Critical 
Edition. 

Dauhitrcyarn mama Vibho Kasirajasuta priya 5.175 .15. 

Daughter’s Son and Daughter. 

For the daughter’s son and daughter, the words dauhitra and dauhitri 
are used. 

Alr^vatakulc j'lali Suimikho »ainu Neural 

Aryakasya mat ah pautro ilauhilro Wmanasya ca !j 5.101.23. 

44 This Sumukha, a king of the Nagas, the son’s son of Aryaka and the 
daughter’s son of Vamana.” 

44 This is my dear grand -daughter ( daughter ’s daughter), the 
daughter of the King of Kasi. 

Terminology for Kinship by Marriage 

Father’s Brother’s Wife. 

She is called matr % or mother (see page 61). For the following 
relations no terms have occurred so far in the Mbh, (in the first five 
Parvans). 

Father’s Sister’s Husband, Mother’s Sister’s Husband, Mother’s 
Brother’s Wife, Wife’s Sister, Husband’s Sister, Sister’s 
Husband, Husband’s Brother’s Wife, Brother’s 
Wife (woman speaking). 

Father-in-law. 

For father-in-law the terms used are svasura and arya. These terms 
are applied not only to husband’s father but to the brother of the 
husband’s father and generally to all men wham the husband calls father 
and grandfather. Thus it is used in a classificatory way and includes 
all men of the husband s clan who are one generation or more 
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generations older than the husband. The same word is used also for 
the wife’s father. In the dual form the word svasura means 
father-and-mother-in-law. 

snrvakSmakriySbhis ca sarve?5rri tu$tirn avahat | 

svasrum sarTrasatkaraih sarvair acch”dan5dibhih | 

sixiswram devakaryais ca vacah sariiyamanena ca || 3.279,23. 

* 4 By pleasing behaviour she satisfied all — she pleased the mother-in-law 
by attending to her bodily needs like clothing etc. She pleased the 
father-in-law by doing her duties towards the gods and by keeping 
a control on her speech.” 

lena satyena tav adya dhriyct^m svasurau mama || 3.281.97 

I swear by this that my parents -in -law wi 11 be prosperous and living.” 

Duhs^sanah pratilomy^n ninSya sabh^m adhye svastiranam ca 5.29.33. 

” Against all rules of propriety Duhsasana brought Kr?na in the 
assembly where her fathers-in-law were present.” (Krsna’s — Draupadi’s 
— father-in-law was dead long before her marriage. The people 
referred to as fathers-in-law here are the brothers of her husbands’ father 
i. e. Dhrtarastra and Vidura and other elderly members of the Kuru clan). 

yatrabravlt sutaputrab sabh£y£m Kr§ij< r rh sthit< r m svasuroyam samipc || 5.29.36. 

” Where the son of the charioteer said to Kr$na, who was standing 
near her fathers-in-law.” 

sahadi pitra ca nikfta smsurais ca parnrntapa ! 5.88.63, 

” Such am I, wronged by my father and by my fathers-in-law ” 
(KuntT is here referring to Bhisma, the brother of her father-in-law, 
to other elderly Kuru men). 

tato*bhivZdayIm!sa prayatab svaswratn Nalah |j 3.76.2. 

” Nala then humbly towed to his wife’s father. ” 
ary as tv e?a pita tasya pitus tava mabltmanab || 1.169.8. 

” The honoured gentleman (here is the father of your father ” (arya 
here means the ” honoured one ” and the elderly persons in the family 
are now and then referred to in this manner.) 

blilm mlm aryc&c aa tubhyam krldantim kanduhaetakZm j 
adadat kuntibhojaya. . . . | 5.88.71. 
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The honoured one (here the own father is referred to in this way by 
Kunti) gave me, who was but a child, playing with you with a ball, to 
Kuntibhoja. 

Mother-in-law. 

Svasru and arya are the words used for the mother-in-law by a woman. 
In the text so far published the word is not used for the husband’s 
uncle’s wife or for the wife’s mother. 

ye ca dharma kutumbe^u svasrva me kathitab pura.... 

tan sarvananuvartZmi || 3.222.32. 

I follow all the rules of behaviour (traditions) of this family, which 
were told me formerly by my mother-in-law.” 

nityam aryam nham kuntim . . . . j 

svayam paricaramy tkarh snanacchadanabhojanaih II 3.333.38. 

44 Always do I wait personally cn Kunti, the honoured one, with respect 
to things concerning her bath, clothes and meals.” 

purab suptanupldbakjiid balakan varanavatt | 

sayanan aryaya sardham || 3.13.78. 

“ Again, did he burn the children sleeping by the side of the 
honoured one at the city of Varanavata.” (Draupadi while speaking 
about her mother-in-law generally uses the term arya). 

Husband. 

The terms for husband are pati , bhartr, natha and vara . First three 
terms are used also in the sense of lord and master without any kinship 
connotation. 

panca te patayah 4re?tha bhavi$yanti || 1.189.44. 

44 You shall get five excellent husbands.” 

mabatam caiva bhutanSm sarvc^Im iha yah f>atib I 

bhagavln sa mablteja pjvakah || 3.212,3. 

“ He who is the master and lord of all great forces is the luminous 
lord P5vaka.” 

Also in innumerable expressions like nadanadipati (3.267.35) (The 
lord of rivers, great and small), Kurunam pati (3.173.20 The lord of the 
Kurus), prajamm pati (Lord of the living) etc. 1.1.31. 
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The word has no kinship connotation. 

The expression patiloka occurs a few times with slightly different 
meanings each time. 

putraloldt patilokjan vfpvana satyavadini | 

priyan putran parityajya Papjavan anvapadyata || 5.88.43, 

” The truthful one choosing to share the fate of her husbands 
(patiloka) rather than that of her sons, left her beloved sons and has 
followed the Pan<Javas.” 

yotkfte duhkhavasatim irnfm prSpta’smi £a£vat T m i 
patilokjad vihlna ca naiva strl n a pumln iha|| 5.188.4. 

“ Through him (Bhlsma) have I reached this eternally pitiable state. 
I am deprived of wifehood (deprived of the condition of having a 
husband) I am neither man nor maid.” 

sa gata saha tenaiva paiilokam anuvrata j 

tasyas tasya ca yat ktryam kriyatim tad anantaram || 1.177.29. 

” She has followed her husband in death, their death ceremonies 
may be performed soon.” 

bhartr also means husband and lord or master. The expression 
bhartrloka parallel to patiloka also occurs. 

lpsitas ca gui?al) strlp^m ekasya bahu bhart^ia f 

tam ca prfiptavat? Kf?n5 na b 5 bhedayituni sukham || 1.194.8. 

” Women covet the condition of being the one wife of many husbands. 
Krsna has obtained it and so it is not easy to create disaffection in her 
mind.” 

vajrasya bharto bhuvanasya gopta || 1.3.151. 

” The holder ( <y/bhr to hold) of the thunderbolt, the protector of 
the world.” 

Yudhi?thiro r^japutro maMtma 

sa kauravasycgya janasya bharia\\ 5.147.31. 

”Yudhi$thira the great prince is the master and protector of the Kuril 
people.” 

pra p i dh? ycndr 1 yagr * ma m bhartr /o^opar^yaqe | 
tyaktakSmasukhe hy Sv&ir tapsyivo vipulatn tapak j| 1. 1 10.27. 
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The word natha is used less frequently and only rarely does it have 
a purely kinship connotation meaning husband. In its negative form 
anatha it occurs oftener and invariably means “ one without protection 
In the following stanza there is a play on these two senses of the word 
natha . 

nadhyagacchat tada natham kr?n 3 riaihav at! satT || 5.88.86 and 5.135.18. 

“ At that time Krsna though possessed of nathas (husbands), possessed 
no natha (protector).’* 

PaodavSnam bhavan ricitho bhavantain dUrita vaya, || 2.18.9. 

” You are the protector of Pandavas and we are your dependents/’ 

The word vara is used in the sense of bridegroom or suitor. 

yauvanastMm tu tam df<;lva svarn sutam dcvarupinTm | 

ayacyamanam ca varaih nfpalir duhkhito’ bbavat l| 3.277.17. 

“Seeing that his daughter of heavenly beauty had reached youth without 
being sought by suitors, the king became sad.” 

dlgtaaya granthir anlvartaniyah svakarmao^ vibltam neba klmcit 

krta™ nimittam bi uaratkabctob I 

tadevedam upapannani babun«m!j 1.190.2. 

It is not possible to unravel the knot of Fate. 

“ There is nothing here which* can be decided by one’s own actions. 
This ceremony was intended to find out one bridegroom for the 
daughter and has resulted in her getting many.* 

nirdifyamanesu tu sa vareftt varavarnini | 

varan ulkramya sarvSms tan vanam vrtavatl varam |j 5.118.5. 

” While the beautiful one was being shown her suitors, she set them 
aside and chose the forest as her husband (groom)”. 

The words bharyapati , dampati aie used for the husband and wife 
together. 

tams tan det#n vicinvantau dampati parijagmatub I 3.282.3. 

“ The husband and wife wandered about exploring various regions 
(of the forest)/’ 

U&ryapati tam asinam prSnjab tasthatus tada || 3.115.20. 
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“ The husband and wife waited on him with folded hands.’* 

Wife. 

A number of words are used for wife. The most commonly used are 
bharya , paint, dharmapatm , jaya , and dara and ^a/a/ra. Those which 
occur less frequently or are used but once are sahadharmiri, 
sahadharmacart , garhasthabhagirii , hamirii, fyanta and priya~vasa$ and 
priya . Lastly the word vadhu is used in its meaning of wife only twice. 
The word dayita occurs often as an adjective but once it may be 
construed to mean wife (beloved). 

traya evadhana rajan bfiarya dasas tatha sutab \ 

yat te samadhigacchanti yasya te ta6ya tad dhanam |j 5.33.57. 

“ O king, the wife, the slave and the son, these three are without 
property. If they acquire anything it belongs to him, whom they 
belong/* 

adharmo’yam mama mato \iruddho lokavedayoh ; 
na by eka vidyate patn'i bahunam dvijaRattama || 1.188.7 

In my opinion this is against custom — against usage and scriptures. 
O best among brahmins ! many cannot have one wife/* 

Dharmapatm is an expression which occurs frequently and seems to 
mean a wife whom one weds according to usual rites. 

yadimarn dharmapatriim tvam mattah prarthayase’nagha | 
satyavag asi satyena samayam kuru me tatab |j 1.94.48. 

If you wish to have this girl (Satyavati) as your wedded wife then 
make a pact with me/* 

Draupadl, KuntI, Madri are called or call themselves dharmapatm 
on various occasions. All these who have undergone a priestly wedding 
were entitled to be called dharmapatm . &akuntala, Ganga were 
evidently not dharmapatnis . 

bhSryam patib sampravisya sa yasmaj jayate punab ! 
jayaya iti fiyaivan purdah kavayo vidub (| 1.68.36. 

“ A husband enters his wife and is born again. That is the wifehood 
of a wife, (jaya ) so say the old seers/* 


faya janayate putram atmanoYigam dvidha-kjtam j| 1.69.30. 
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The jaya (wife) gives birth to the son, who is but the divided self 
(of his father)”. The concept occurs again in the Aranyaka Parvan 
(13.62). From this definition it would seem that the jaya is any 
woman from whom a man begets a son and by this act she lays claims 
to wifehood. 

The word ^a/afra is used always in the neuter gender. It occurs 
but rarely in the text and has perhaps not the same exalted sense that 
the word patni has. It may have even a slightly derogatory sense like 
the words das Weib and die Weiber in German. It means the 
womenfolk . 

pi Jaya ca k^otrasija bhrtyinam ca samShitab | 

atnaktya prayacchanti aantab sadbhib sam&gatah II 3.198.85. 

Pious people when approached by deserving men, giveaway (alms) 
even beyond their means, even if it entails misery to their wives and 
dependents.” 

sa dadarSa na^am Vrpni kfllatranam || 1.2.226,27. 

“ He saw the destruction of the womenfolk of the Vrsni clan.” 

The word dara is masculine in gender and is used always in plural. It 
is used very often in the text as a synonym for patru. Expressions 
like daragrahana , darasahgraha , darakriyd , da rasambandha, (1 .13.223 ; 
1.13.23; 1.13.27 and 5.170.8; 1. 187 .22) are used for the act of 
marr iage . 

yah aadflrah sa vi6va»yab || 1.68.43. 

” One who is married (is with a wife) is to be trusted.” 

The words (I) sahadharmim , (2) sahadharmacari 9 and (3) grahastha- 
bhagint are not real kinship terms. They are descriptive terms which 
give a description of what a wife is supposed to be and mean 
respectively, 1 and 2 sharer in the duties and 3 sharer in the life as 
a householder. 

prasthitau sahadharmifTtyo mahatuya daityasainyaya || 1.202/* 

” They (two) started on their war with the great Daitya-army, as with 
a wife.” (The army of a warrior equated to his wife is a device which we 

\ .ithainam abhyavub sarva devascnSb sahas ra^ab ! 

a^fnakam tvam patir iti bruv«nah saivato disan* jj 
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find also in Aranyaka Parvan 218.40 where the armies of the gods are 
supposed to be the wives of the god Karttikeya 4 . 

na hi sak$yflmi kamcana. . . .parityaktum ahatp || 1.145.30. 

sahadharmoLarim dantam nityam matrsamara mama 1.145.31. 

44 I cannot make up my mind even to give up my wife (the sharer in my 
duties),.... and one who is like a mother to me.’* 

matrS pitr« ca vihitam sada garhasthyabhagintm |j 1.145.32. 

44 She who is without father and mother and who ever shares in my 
toils as a householder.’* 

The words kqmim , and priyavasas mean the beloved and may 

be used for wife indirectly. 

savyatab tvaya sa ca vivarjitab I 

tasmid aham n«cari^yc tvavi iGmani vaiQiiganc |j 1.92.10. 

The left-side is allotted to the wife (beloved). You have 
avoided that and so I cannot make love to you. 

vilalapa sa rajendras tatra l&ntam anuamaran || 3.204.3 

“ The best of kings wept thinking of his wife (tjie loved one) ” 

Nahupo janayama&a $aj putron priyai>a$asi || 1.70.28. 

“ Nahusa gave birth to six children through his favourite wife.” 

apalyanta preeyavadhum priyuycib | 3,253.9 

Saw the maidservant of their beloved (wife). 

The word vadhu is used in the critical text generally to mean 
daughter-in-law. In two verses in the Aranyaka Parvan it is used in the 
meaning of wife. 

sa Kolikas'yas tacchrutva rath&t praskandya kuprjali | 
upetya papraccha tad* krosta vyd^hravadhum iva |j 3.248.17 

“ Hearing this, Kotikasya jumping from his chariot, approached and 
asked her, as a fox approaching the tiger’s mate (wife).” 

ba|am apaiyanta tada rudantim | dhatreyikSm pretuavadtuim priyayab (! 3.253,9, 
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“ They saw the little attendant, the maidservant of the:r beloved 
crying, ” (the expression presyavadhu is on par with expressions like 
pauraVadhu etc. and is used as a synonym of s/rl, i. e. woman to mean 
womanservant) no woman in the story is mentioned as the wife of so and 
so by using the term vadhu . 

The words dayita and dayita which occur in classical literature as 
substantives in the sense of the beloved or husband and wife 4 are used in 
the critical text as adjectives only. Only in one place the word dayita 
may be translated to mean wife but for the particular verse it is not 
necessary as it can be equally easily taken as an adjective of the substantive 
rriatr following it. The verse is given below. 

vakyam aha naradhipah i 

p^ncSlarrjo dayiiam rrTtaram vai Sikharidinah || 5.191.12. 

“ The king of Pancala said to the beloved mother of Sikha^din ” 
(it may also be translated as — said to his beloved, the mother of 
Sikhandin). 

Co-wife . 

The co-wife is called sapatm . Sapatnata or sapatnaha is originally 
any relationship which involves rivalry owing to being step- brothers or 
co-wives but may be used generally for rivalry. Sapatna is a rival, 
asapatna is a man or a thing without rival and these two expressions are 
used without any kinship connotation. 

P«ycjuruv5ca iya™ te sapatny anapatv^ )! 1.90.70. 

“ Pantju said (to Kunti), “ here is your co-wife childless ” 

kany^pitrtvEt kimeit tu vakpy< r ml bharatar^abhn ‘ 

balavaisapatncitam atra dogam pasy^mi kevalam |j 1.94.74. 

Being the father of a daughter I wish to speak something, 
O bull among Bharatas. In this (alliance) the only fault I see is the 
rivalry with a powerful one.” (Bhi?ma is feared as the powerful 
step brother of the future children to be born of Satyavati and 
Santanu). 

na strlrpm vidyatc kimeid anyatra purugSntar^t i 

sapatnakaw ftc loke bhavitavyam hi tattatha || 1.224.26. 

4 . Dcvayanim ca dayitam sufim tasya mahatmanab 1.71.13 
' Devaylni, the beloved daughter of the great Guru ’ 

Duhitui naprivam sodbuxn uikto*ham dai/ift hi me 1.75.8 
4 l am not ab*c to bear any harm done to my daughter, as I love her dearly.’ 
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“ In this world there is nothing else for women but to accept the position 
of a co-wife unless they choose to go to another man. That is destinv." 

5 saros ate DKftaras^rasya putro | 

maharaiyam asapalnam prthivyam || 5.90.22. 

“ Dhrtara$tra’s son desires to have unrivalled rule over this earth/’ 

sasvaje cSvadat prlta iiihsapatno'stu te patib j| 

She embraced her and said ‘ May your husband be without 
rivals 7’ 

A woman who has been betrothed to another is called anyapurva 
or parapurva it being implied that such a woman has had access to 
another man. The princess Amba is refused as anyapurva or parapurva 
both by Bhlsma and Saubha Salva . 

tarn abravit 5}alvapatib smayann iva visani pale ; 

tvaya* nvapurvayo naham bhary^rth? varavarpini |> 5.172.4. 

“ The king of halvas as if smiling said to her, 4 O beautiful lady, I do 
not wish to have as wife you, who have belonged to another V' 

katham asmaavidho raja parapuri'Om pravesayet j; 5.172.7. 

“ How can a king like me, admit a woman who belonged to another ?” 

Brother’s Wife. 

Brother s wife (man speaking) is mentioned by the descriptive term 
bhratrdara or is called bhratur bharya . 

yaviyasas tava bhroturbhorge surasutopamc |j 1.99.34 

“ There are these two wives of heavenly beauty, of your younger 
brother.” 

ayacam bhr<it(darc$u tada Vyasarii mahamunim |j 5.145.34. 

“ 1 begged the favour of the great sage Vyasa for my brother's 
wives.” 

The word dara which is always used in plural is used once in the dual 
in the text . 


Jo rag or yasya canytna nlpatabprajnamaninab j 

tava i It any apatyani sajjanacaritc patbi If 2.38.23. 
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The word jhatibharya occurs once and means the wife of an 
"agnate relation. The position of a jhatibharya is fixed. She is 
wife of one, can act as wife of certain others — is mother to some, 
daughter-in-law to others. She cannot be degraded the way Draupadi 
was degraded. 

ka» canyo jriatibharyam vai viprakartum tatharhati j 

aniya ca sabham vaktum yathokta Draupadi tvaya || 5.126.28. 

44 Who but you could have insulted and wronged the wife of an agnatic 
relative in the way you did by bringing Draupadi in the open assembly, 
and by speaking to her as you did.” 

Daughter-in-law. 

The daughter- in- law is called vadhu and snusa. In more than one 
passage she is equated to the daughter. Son’s wife and brother's son’s 
wife are called by the word oadhu or snusa. Even more distant cousin’s 
sons’ wives are termed daughters- in- law . And so the word is used 
in a classificatory sense. 

yatha ca tvabhinandfimi vadlw adya kpaumasamvrtam ) 

tatha bhuyo’bhinandi^ye sutaputram gupanvitam || 1.191.12 

“ O daughter-m-law, as I am congratulating and blessing you in these 
your rich marriage dress, so may I once again congratulate you as the 
virtuous mother of sons.” (Kunti addressing Draupadi). 

twdhiunatTi hi visi?$ rae tvam dhanmaparama sat! jj 2.63.27 

” You who act according to dharma distinguish yourself among my 
daughters- in- law . ” (Dhrtara?tra says this to the wife of his brother's 
sons)* 

tisthanti ceme kuravafo sabhayam isah sutanam ca tatha snu^ojjiam || 2.60.45 

In this assembly are the Kuru men, masters over their sons and 
daughters- in- law ” (Draupadi is here addressing all the elder generation 
of Kurus as her fathers- in- law). 

tva*h Hi »nxy&snufOriam me srcyasi dharmacaripi J 2.63.36. 

“ You who act according to Dharma are the best among my daughters-* 
in-law ’* (Dhftarastra says this to Draupadi, the wife of his brother's 
sons). 
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In the following passages the daughter-in-law is placed in the same 
category as the daughter. The daughter-in-law is addressed as putri 
(cf. above) as we have already seen . 

mtsyantc kuravas ccme manye kalasya paryayam'i 
snufom duhitaram caiva kliiyamanair. anarhatlm j| 2.62.7 

44 I consider this as a sign of (decadent ) times that the men of the ICuru 
race allow their daughter-in-law who is like a daughter, to be harrassed 
when she is innocent.’ 

prapya dakjinam urum me tvam aslisfa varZngane \ 
apatyanam stittfQriam ca bhini vidhy etad esanam || 1.92.9 

“ O beautiful woman, you have come and taken possession of my right 
thigh. That is the place for children (i>ons and daughters) and the 
daughters- in- law. 

The word pra-snusa occurs once and means wives of grand-sons or 
great-grandsons . 

snusas ca prasnwius caiva Dhytarf.^rasya «arngatab 
hates vara Hatasuta hatanatknS ca. . . || 5.139.50. 

** The daughters-in-law and the grand-daughters-in-law of 
Dhrtarastra, their masters and husbands and sons having been killed 
(weeping w ith Gandhar i) . 


Son-in-La.w. 

The son-in-law is called jamatr . 

sa ca mapdukarajo jamalaram anujnapya yathiicratam agacchat ji 3.100.42. 

“ The frog king took his leave of his son-in-law and went the way he 
had come.” 


Brother of Husband or Wife. 

Husband’s brother is devr and wife’s brother is syala or syala. 

ity ukta sa prarudati paryas'ankata deoaram [ 

Kata vai strisvabhfivena suddhacaritr>'abKO«apam ij 3.262.25 
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“ When spoken to thus she wept loudly and being overcome by the 
faults (like small mindedness etc.) inherent in feminine nature began to 
suspect her virtuous brother-in-law.” 

yo yam rajno Viratasya KTcako nama‘Bharata | 

senani purusavyaghra syalah paramadurmatih II 4.17.7 

“ O Bharata, tiger among men ! This Klcaka who is the head of 
Virata’s armies and who is also his brother-in-law ” (said to me, 
” be my wife ”). 

Certain kinship terms denote a whole class of relations. There are 
guru, bandhu, bandhava, jhati , scimbandhin, janya and apta. 

Guru is not a kinship term in its usual meaning, which is “ the teacher 
or preceptor” but it is often times used to denote all people or any person 
older than oneself in the immediate family circle. Thus an elder brother 
is a guru to a younger brother. The father-in-law, the mother-in-law, 
the wives of the elder brothers-in-law, the father, the mother etc. are all 
regarded and referred to as guru. 

guror anupraveso hi nopaghato yaviyasab ! 

yaviyasoYiuprave^o jye?|hasya vidhiiopakab |! 1.205.27 

“ Entry of a younger after the elder is not censurable, while entry 
of the older after the younger is a breach of duty on the part of the 
older.” 

guruoal pujayamasa kamS cit karris cit vayasyavat 

kSms cid abhyavadat premia kais cid apy abhivadi tab || 1,213.39. 

” He greeted some with greetings worthy of elders — greeted others 
as contemporaries, bowed to some with love and revered in turn by 
some.” 

k » ant am eva maya rajan gurur nab paramo bhavan j 3.7.21. 

” 0 king ! I have already forgiven you. You are our highest Guru." 
(You are the eldest of us all). 

Ime aabhaySm upadiftasastrab i 

gurusthSnab guravas caiva sarve | 

te»«m agrc notsohe slhStum eva |t 2.60.29. 
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' ‘ I fear to stand in front of all those elders versed in the traditional 
lore — all these elderly relatives who are sitting in the assembly." 

Dhrtaraatrairamapadam Viduras ca jagama ha 1.2.212. 
yam prasthitarh sadhvi Frthapy anuyayau tada 

putnir&jyam parityajya £urusu$rusano rata 1.2.213. 

“ Dhrtarastra and Vidura went to the forest. Seeing this the good 
Kunti always bent on seiving the elders* followed them, leaving the 
kingdom of her sons/' 

prayatnac ca juru vrddhau s'ustuse’ham dvijottama 3.198.20. 

4 O best of Brahmins, I make every effort to serve my two old gurus 
(parents). ’ 

bhartaro vasaga mahyadi ^urususrugaciena ca 3.222.37. 
nityam *ry£m aham KuntTrh . . . .svayam paricar^my ek5 3.222.38. 

4 My husbands abide by my will because I always serve the elders of 
the family. I myself without any help attend to the wants of the 
revered mother-in-law Kunti/ 

mama bharya tava girrur iti Sundo’bbyabMsata 

mama bharya tava vadhur Upasundo’bhyabhagata 1 .204.16. 

Sunda said, “ She is my wife and your guru (to be revered as an elder). ” 
Upasunda replied, “ She is my wife and therefore your daughter-in-law / 4 

The words bandhu and bandhava are generally used in plural and where 
they are used in singular they are often times used in a collective sense. 
They both mean “ a relative ’ either on the mother’s side or father’s 
side. They refer to any person who is in any way related in a bilateral 
family. 

In some passages the word bandhu may be construed to mean friend, 
but as all friends were bound by ties of relationship ultimately a friend 
meant a relation. On the other hand in certain passages bandhu is 
distinguished from friend as a mere relative. 

atxnaiva Hy atmano bandhttr atmaiva ripur atmanah 5.34.62. 

One self is one’s own kin and one’s own enemy. 

yadi ced apy asambandho mitrabhSvena vartate 

sa eva bandhus tan mi tram »a gatih tat parfy&pam 5.36.35. 
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“ He who acts like a friend even when unrelated, is a real kin, a real 
friend, is the refuge and highest good/’ 

srutvaiva tat karm? niyantrum atma salcyas tvya vai saha b&ndhavena 5.61.8. 

(Bhl§ma to Karna). “ On even hearing of that deed you should with 
your kin (friends?) restmn yourself.” 

aholabhakaram dlnam alpajlvanam alpakam 

nedfarha bandhum as^dya l&ndhavah sukham edhate 5.131/25 

” The kindred do not get any happiness through a relation or through 
relations who are satisfied with small things, who live petty lives and are 
mean and petty.” 

Karno vaikartanas tava mantri neta ca bandhusren 5.165.4 

“ Karna, the son of Vikartana, is your adviser, leader and kin 
(Genosse).” 

tisthate hi suhrd yatra na bandhus tatro tis|hati 5.104.6 

” A friend stands by you in situations where a kindred turns 
away.” 

. . . .tathfi bandhumat^m api vidhavSnarn ca vitl«ni haii$yantiha ir.anavah 3.188.30. 

Also, people will tob the money of even those widows who have 
kindred.” 

sarve te priyam icchanti bandhavoh sahasrnjayaih 3.36.15 

* All your kin together with Srnjayas wish well of you.* 

na tasySSvo na ca ratho na bhrata na ca tfindhavah 
vane nivasata rajan £iy?ante sma kadf.cana 3.49.41 

“ To him living in the forest were not left (he was not allowed to have) 
the horse, the chariot, the brother or the kinsmen.” 

The words bandbu and bartdhava are well illustrated in the following 
verses from the Adiparvan, 1 45th Chapter. 

yatitam vai maya purvani yatha tvarh vettha brahmapi 
yatah ksernam tato gantum tveya nu mam na fctrutam 26 

iha jltl vivrddha’smi pita ceha mameti ca 
uktavaty asi durmedhe yjcyamana mayasakrt 27 
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svargato hi pits vfddhao tathl matS dram tava 
Hojidhava bhutapurvSi a tatra vase tu kl ratib 28 

so yam te bandhtikimlyZ as'rpvanto vaco mama 
bixndhupran^sah samprapto bhrasam dubkhakaro mama 29 

athava madvina«o yam na hi saksyami kamcana 

pari tyaktum aham handhum svayarh jlvan npamsavat 30 

parityaktum na ^aksyami bharyZm .... 33. 

kuta eva parityaktum sutlm ^aksyZmy aham 34 

“ O wife, you know how I had tried formerly to go to a safer place. 
But you, oh foolish one : when 1 begged you to leave said that you 
were born and brought up here and that your father also lived here. 
Now since long have your parents died. What joy is there in living in 
a place where the kin (bandhava, here father and mother) had 
formerly been. You who had loved the kindred (bandhu-kama) 
so much are now faced with utter destruction of your kindred (bandhu 
pranasa). Or rather it is my own end for 1 can never give up my 
kindred, keeping myself alive like a heartless person. How can I give 
up my wife or how is it possible for me to abandon my daughter ? 
The father, the mother, the wife and the daughter are here mentioned 
as bandhusand bandhavas.’ 

ime vai bandhudoyddoh sat putr« dbarmadarsape 

?nd e\^bandhudoyddab putr^s tan sr^u me prthe l .1 1 1 .27 

44 O Prtha, listen to me. These six are known according to dharma 
books to be sons who are both bandhus and dayadas ; while there are six 
other sons which are neither bandhu nor dayada " (for further 
discussion on this see part II of this paper). 

Jhati definitely shows agnatic relationship and includes all those who 
trace their descent from one male ancest°* 

bhavanti bheda jndtindm kalahas ca Vrkodara 
prasakt^ni ca vairSni jnfl/idharmo na na^yati 3 . 232 . 4 . 
yada tu kascid jnafinQm bahyah prartahayate kulam 
na mar*ayanti tat santo bahyenabhipramarsapam 3.232.3. 

The agnatic relations may differ and have quarrels or they may nurse 
long-standing feuds and yet the clan-ethics (or duty to clan) is not 
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destroyed. When one who is not an agnatic relation, challenges the 
family, that seizure is not brooked by good men. 

dhumSyante vyapet^ni jvalanti sahitSni ca 
DhTtaraptrolmuk§nTva fiatayo bharatarsabha 5.36.58 p 

“ O Dhrtarastra, best among Bharatas, the agnatic relations are like 
sticks used for firebrand. They smoke when separated but burn clearly 
when bound together.*' 

mahan apy ekajo vrksah balavan supratisthitab 
prasahya eva v^tena sakha skandhabi vimarditum 3.35.60 

atha ye sahita vrksab samgWab supratisthitab 

te hi ^TghratamSn vatan sahante'nyonyasarrjsrayat 5.36.61 

anyonyasaniupa^hambh^d anyonyapasrayena ca 
jnatayahi sarnpravardhantc sarastvoipalany uta 5.36.63 

“ A mighty tree, deep-rooted, if standing alone can be destroyed by 
a stormy wind, but trees which stand well clustered can withstand even 
the strongest wind by sheltering one another. In the same way by 
mutual help and trust does a family (agnatic relationship) grow like 
lotuses in a pond.** 

yo jhatim pratigrhanati daridram dmam aturani 
sa putrapa^ubhir vrddhim ya^as cavyayam agnate 5.39.15 

4 ‘ He who supports a needy apd a stricken agnatic relative becomes 
prosperous by getting sons and cattle and gains undying fame.” 

vigupa hy a pi samraksya jhotayo bharatar?abha 

kim punar gu^avantas te. . . .prasf.dam kuru dinanem Papdavanem 5.39.18. 

44 Agnatic relations must be protected even though undeserving of 
protection. The Pandavas are worthy and virtuous. Be good to the 
poor sons of Pandu.” 

jriotibhir vigrahas tata na kartavyo bKavSrthina 
sukhani saha bhojyani jmtibhir bharatarsabha 5.39.21 

‘ One, wishing for the goods of this earth should not fall out with his 
agnatic relations. All the happiness of this earth must be shared with 
ones kin.* 

ya£ cinyo fiatibfiaryam vai viprakartum tatharhati 
antya ca sabham vaktum yathokta draupadj tvaya 5.126.6 
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“ °Who else would insult the wife of an agnatic relation as has done by 
bringing DraupadT in the open assembly and by speaking to her as he 

did?” 


t vat to hy apatyalabhena jnSfinam me si vam bhayei | 1.43.35 

“ My family (agnatic clan) will be blessed by getting an offspring from 
you.” 

uttisjha bhadre Sarmi*the fnaftnam sukham avaha jj \75.16 

“ Get up, good Sarmistha and work for the good of your kindred.” 

tato dadau Vasudevo janvarthe dhanam uttamam 
liaranam vai Subhadrayah fiotideyam mahayaSab |! 1.213.40 

“ Then Vasudeva gave as dowry for ^ubhadra a lot of money dowry 
which is to be given by agnatic relations.” 

Jnatayo yasya naiva syur visamab kulapamsanah 
?& jTvet susukham lokc gramc druma ivaikaiah j| 1.138.24 

cko vrkso hi yo grame bhavet parnaphalanvitab 
caityo bhavati nirjnatir arcanTyah supOjitah |l 1.138.25 

e»Sm ca bahavab sura fiatayo dharmasarhsritsb i 
te jivanti sukham loke bhavanti ca niramayab l| 1.138.26 

. ...pvantv anyonyam S^ritya drumSh kSnanaja iva || 1.138.27 

‘ One, who has no enemical kin, who are a blot to the family, may hope 
to live happily, like an only tree in a village. An only tree full of leaves 
and fruit and without rival kindred is worshipped as a fetish. Those 
also who have many agnates abiding by the family law, and who a v e 
valorous, they also live happily and unafraid in this world, like forest 
trees which live by mutual support.’ 

Jhati are the living kin. Nowhere are dead ancestors mentioned as 
Jhatis of the living. That the reference is always to the livings agnatic 
kin is made clear in the following : — 

jnQtifj suhrt svajano yo yatheha ■ 
kslpe vitte tyajyate mSnavair hi 
tatbS tarta ksipa pug yarn manutyam 
tyajanti sadyab sc^var® devasamgbib 1.85.2, 
mo»ti Bk Y 62—12 
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* Just as on tkis earth, the kindred and the friend abandon a man 
when he loses his wealth, so in heaven the host of gods abandon him 
who loses his merit.’ 

dharmanityah sada papdur mamasit priyakrd dhitab ! 
sarveSu jnati$u tatha mayi tv asit vis e satah || 1 .130.2 

* Please give a second king for the line of the Kurus, a king who will 
multiply the line of his ancestors and who will protect the line of his 
kindreds.’ 

jnofivamsasya goptaram pitrpam vamsavardhanam 
dvitTyarh kuruvam iasya rajanam datum arhasi || 1.100.12. 

‘ Pandu always abided by Dharma, cared for the well being of his 
kindred and was particulary attentive to my needs.’ 

raja rajnab katharn sadhuh himsyan nTpatisattama 
tadrajnah samnio:rhya tvam rudrayopajihirsasi | 
te tv3m yna/iksayakaram vayam artanusSrinah \ 
jna/iVddhi-nimittarthani viniyantum ihagatah | 2.20.8.12 

14 O best of kings, how can a king kill other kings ? You have 
imprisoned kings and wish to offer them as sacrifice to Rudra. You 
are thus destroying your kindred (the kstriyas as children of Manu 
are thought of as kin) and we wishing to protect the oppressed, and 
wishing the prosperity of the kindred have come to prevent your 
action.’ 

Sambandhin means a person related by marriage. 
dQtas ca hi hrslkcsah sambnndhi ca priyas ca nab I 5.86.17 


4 Hrslkesa has come as a messenger, he is related to us by marriage 
and is dear to us ’ (Dhrtarastra to Duryodhana). 

SisupSlasuto viras cedirajo maharathab i 
Dhr«taketub sambandhd Pan^avasya ha |i 5.168.3 

Dhr?t&ketu, the son of Sisupala, and the king of Cedi is a great charioteer 
and is related by marriage to the Pandavas. 

ukto mayi Vasudevab punab punar upahvarc | 
sambandhifu samim vfttirh vartasva Madhusvidana li 5.154.27 
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Balarama says : — I have told Vasudeva again and again that he should 
maintain a position of neutrality towards (quarreling) clans who are 
related to us by marriage. 

Viratadrupadav ubhau . . . .yatigyete param saktaya .... 
sambandhak&ia rajendra | 5.167.7 — 10. 

King of kings ! Virata and Drupada will fight with all their might, 
as they are related by marriage (to the Pandavas)’ 
sambandhibhavafn raksantau mahat karma karijyatab | 5.167.13. 

They having regard to their connection (by marriage) will do deeds 
cf valour/ 

katham sambandhina sardham na me syad vigraho mahan | 
iti sancintya manasa daivatany arcayat tada || 5.192.9 

4 He worshipped various gods trying tc find means so as to avoid 
enemity with the clan connected with him by marriage ’ (Drupada and 
^ikhandin’s father-in-law are referred to here.) 

t‘vam vayam Jarosarhdhaditah kflakilbisah 

samarthyavantah sambandHod bhavantam samupasritah fi 2.13.53 

4 So we, injured by Jarasandha, becoming powerful have sought your 
alliance as you are connected with us (through wars.) Kr?na talking to 
Dharmaraja/ 

The word janya is used for marriage guests, especially the relatives of 
of the bnde-groom. 

KSnyakubje vai dadau Satyavatim tada 

tato Gadhifr sutam tasmai janyQs pasan suras tada || 3.115.17 

Then in the city of Kanyakubja, Gadhi gave him his daughter. At 
that marriage, the gods came as the kin of the bridegroom.’ 

tato dadau Vasudevo janyarthc dhanam uttamam 

hara^am vai Subhadrayah jnatideya mahayasahm I 1.213.40. 

4 Then Vasudeva gave that which is to be given by the agnates of the 
bride to the bridegroom’s people plenty of money, the dowry of 
Subhadrfi/ 

Duta uvaca : 

janya r thorn annam Drupadcna rfijnS ! 
viva babe tor upasamskfUm ca 
tadapnuvadhvam kftaaarvakarya 
Kr 8 0« ca tatraiva ciram na kiryam Ij 1.186.1 
; vio-n Bk Y 62 — 1 2a 
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* TKe messenger said, “ King Drupada has prepared a feast for the 
bridegroom's party. Enjoy it and do not let Kr?n3 remain long at your 
house.” 

tato raja yajnaicnafo saputro j 
janya r//iflyuktarh bahu tat tad agrayam ; 
samanayamasa sutam ca kTsnam 
aplavya ratnair bahubhir vibbusya 1.190.6 

4 The king Yajnasena with his sons brought the best of everything as 
the gift for the bridegroom. And brought also his daughter after adorning 
her with precious jewels. 

The word apta is not a kinship term. It is used for people who are 
loyal and trusted and is used of spies who generate trust in others and 
can thus know the secret of others, or do harm to them. Sanjaya is 
once called apta. Vidura is called aptatama (the most trusted) but 
nowhere has the term any definite kinship connotation as it can be equally 
well translated by the word trustworthy. The word ampta is used of 
of one who cannot or should not be trusted. 

suhfdam yatamananam aptaih saha cikitsikaih 
jagamastam |! 1.96.58. 

4 He died in spite of all the efforts of his friends, working with the 
help of trusted doctors.’ 

Iqftam hi vyaktam 3gneyam idam vef'ma ve 
•blpibbib sukrtam by aptaih Ij 1.134.14 and 15, 

This house seems to be made of combustible material by the help 
of trusted carpenters. 

ari&ptair dattam adatte narah sastram lobaiam | 
tfvavic cbarapam 3s?dya pramucveta hutSSanat || 1.133.22 
tato rainlm carair carab samupamyata |) 1.192.1 

Then news was brought by the kings trusted messengers.’ 

adya tfin ku^alair vipraib sukrtair aptakfiribkh I 
KuntTputrln bbedayamo !) 1.193.4 

Now we shall try to divide the sons of Kunti by employing clever 
trustworthy spies. 

te loptrabSraib samdbiya vadbyantam aptaJ&ri bKib I 1.193.16 
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“ They should be killed through some trustworthy members of the 
thieving profession.” 

anaptah sum aptatamasya vacant | 

Suyodhano Vidurasy£van*anya | 
sutasya raja DHrtaraSfrab priyaisl | 
sambudhyamlno via&e’dharmam eva || 5.26.11 

“ Himself unreliable and paying no head to the words of the most trust- 
worthy Vldura the good-fighting King Dhftarastra is doing wrong, 
though otherwise exhorted in the interest of his son.” 

Yudhifthira uvaca : opto dutab Samjaya supriyo si ,|| 5.30.4 

“ Sanjaya you are a loyal messenger and dear to us.” 

anoptanam pragrahat tvam narendra | 
tath aptonom nigrahac caiva rajan | 
bhumim sphitcm durbalatvad anantim i 
na £aktae tvam raksitum Kauravcya || 5.32.29 

“ O Kaurava give, you cannot retain this prosperous kingdom as you 
have weakened >ourself by accepting the alliance of untrustworthy (can 
also be translated as not kin) men and by casting way the loyal ones.” 

Varsgeyam anayamasa pur u sail' oplak&rii. h»b j| 3.57.10. 

“ She caused Varsncya to be brought to her through trusted 
messengers.” 

There are certain other terms which are used to denote a 
family, a household, a patriarchal line etc. Their connotation must 
be fixed from the context in which they occur in the critical text. 
These words are : — 

kutumha , £u/a, gotra , vamsa , anoaya , anvavaya. 

From the following it will be evident that kit tumba is the immediate 
household and ktittimbini is the housewife : — 

atho kasmat Samjaya Papdavasya - 
utsahinab purayatah sva karma 
yathakhyatam avasatab kotumbam | 
purSkalpat sfidhu vilopam attha I! 5,29.4 
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* O Samjaya on what grounds do you assert that the PSndavas 
have failed in the traditional duty — Pandavas who carried 
household according to custom and who abided by their traditional 
duties.’ 

yada pravasate bharta kutumbarthena kenacit i 
sumanovarnakapeta bbavami vratacarini || 3.222.29. 


4 When my husband is away on travel on some matter concerning 
the family, then I live like an ascetic without flowers and 
rouge. ’ 

ye ca dharmah kuttunbe$u «vasrva me kathitah pur® | 

bbiksabali^raddbam iti sthabpakas ca parvasu ! 

many an arii manasatkara ye canyc vidita maya || 

tan sarvan anuvartami divaratram atandrita || 3.22.32 and 33 

‘ All the formalities which are traditional to this house like giving of 
alms, giving of bali, making funeral oblations and carrying out the 
sthalipaka sacrifice as also the paying of honour to certain revered persons, 
and all customs told to me by my mother-in-law all these I 
conform to without fail, day and night. 

mayi sarvam samSsajya kutumbam bharatarsabhah ; 
upasanaratab sarve ghatantc sma [I 3.222.52. 

* Consigning the whole family to my care, my husband’s care, only 
for the worship of gods.’ 

Kula originally means a household. It is however used frequently 
in an extended sense to mean the family living in one household. It also 
means the whole family including its living and dead members. 
It seems to have reference to the agnatic relationship when one spoke 
of one’s /ju/a but is used with reference to mother’s and maternal uncle’s 
family as the word jhati never is. 

ekak&ian caran hhaiksyam kufcni dvc ca panca ca j 
asambhave va bhaiksyasya carannan asnany api i 1.110.12 


1 shall live by begging only once a day at seven houses and if I should 
not obtain any alms living without food.’ 

grSmc suclni pracaran kulant bharatarSabha | 

pravls^as tat kulam yatra purvam caritavams tu sah |! 3.197.7 
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King of Bharatas ! he was in the habit of begging alms at 
respectable houses in the town. He entered the house which he had 
often visited.’ 

tato rajafciladvari prasuptam iva tam nTpam | 

rStrau parasum utsrjya niscakramur arimdamab || 2.22.10. 

* The killers of enemy went out, of the city leaving the dead Icing as if 
sleeping, at the door of the palace (king’s house)/ 

tau sametya maharaja KuruCedivrsau tad§ ] 

ubhayor ^tm&kulayoh kausalyam pa rya prechat || 2.26.13. 

‘ The kings of Kuru and Cedi met each other and asked after the health 
of each others families. ’ 

Duryodhanena yady etat papam tesu pura ketam i 
tvaya £u/av rddhena pratyaneyam nareSvara || 5.39.29 


‘ O King, you are the eldest of your clan (family) did not right the wrong 
which Duryodhana had inflicted on them/ 

kulatit samupetSni gobhih purusato^vatab ! 

^u/asamkhy5m na gacchanti yani hinani vritatah 

vrttatas tv avihin^ni kulany alpadhan^ny api i 

kulasampkhy tu gacchanti karsanit ca mahad vasab t 5.36.28 and 29 

• 

Those families which are of low moral character, never multiply, 
even though they possess, cattle, horses and men. But families of a high 
moral character though possessing but small fortunes, are multiplied 
and gain great fame/ 

a»tau gupah purusam dipayanti l 

prajjha ca ifcmi/yam ca damab srutam ca Ij 5.35.45. 

Eight things make a man shine — wisdom, birth in a good family, 
self-control and learning etc/ 

Such terms as matr^uia (the mother ’s house-family), the pitr^ula 
(father’s family), matulakula (the maternal uncle’s family), and 
Vr§ni~kula — the Vrsni line, Bhrgukula , the Bhfgu line occur also . 
These various usages show that word is applied to the family and 
includes the dead as well as the living members of the same. Just as 
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one uses English terms like the house of Tudor, the house of Windsor 
etc., so the expressions like Vr§nikula must be interpreted . 4 5 

The word gotra appears but very rarely and its exact significance cannot 
be determined from the contexts in which it occurs. It may mean family 
or household. 

ctSvat Pipjavanam hi nasti kimcid ihe svakem I 

n^madheyarh ca gotram ca tad apy esam na sisyatc || 5,71,15 

4 Not even this much is in this world that belongs to the Pandavas. 
Not even their name and Gotra remain to them. ’ 

The word varrisa occurs often and can be best translated by the English 
word line. Ailavamsyas mean the kings born in the line of Ila ; Iksvaku 
vamysas mean the kings born in the line of Iksvaku. The word variisa 
seems to have reference to the linear arrangement of a family shown in 
geneological tables. There are many men born in a £uia — the ruling 

man and those whom he succeeded as also those succeed him, form the 
varnsa . In two places the word vamsa is compounded with fcu/a to mean 

the line of kings upholding the name of a certain family. It must however 
be noted that words like ^u/a^aru an d varhsakara seem to have the 
same sense where ^u/a is used as a synonym of vamsa, both the 
expressions meaning “ one who gives his name to a line or a family 
The expressions may also mean simply the continuer or upholder of 
the line. 

may** tu raksitavyeyam puri hharatasattama 

yavad rajno’sya nilasya /fli/aiximsadhara it.i jj 2.28.34 

4 O best of Bharatas, I must guard this city as long as there are reigning 
kings of the line of Nila/ 

na ca oamsakorua putras tasyajayata kascana 2.16.20. 

4 To him was not born a son who could uphold his line/ 

cko vamsadharab sura ckasy^m sambhavisyali j; 3.104.15 

4 To one (of your queens) shall be born only one brave son who shall 
continue the line.* 

Pfincajanyab sruto veda pancavamsakoras tu snb 3.210.5 

5 1 he Marfyhi word ghara means a household just as kula does while vharonc means a family 
or a line. 
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In the Vedas he is known as Pancajanya and is the founder of five 

lines. 

avaroak&rinam satsu kulavamsasya naianam 

kalim putrapravadena Samjaya tvam ajljanam 5.131.27 

‘ Through you who are the doer of infamous deeds, the destroyer of 
the family and the line, I have given birth to Kali, in the guise of a son.’ 

vamsam^lakcmi a 8 adya tlrthasevl kurudvaha 

sva vamsam uddhared rajan snatva vai vamsamulake 3.81.34. 

0 best of Kurus, who art fond of pilgrimage, goto Vam£amulaka 
because by bathing there one uplifts one’s vamSa.’ (In this verse is made 
clear the analogy between a Bamboo which grows in a linear direction by 
adding one nodule to another and a human pedigree which runs from 
father to son. Vamsamulaka must have been a bamboo thicket growing 
near a river and by bathing near the roots of this thicket one secured the 
growth of one’s family, and the continuity of one’s line of succession- 
(obviously a piece of sympathetic magic). 

The words arwaya and anvavaya refer to single lines of succession. 

At two places in the Aranyaka Parvan the word stands fora “ son ” as 
one who succeeds, though this usage is peculiar. 

Cyavanasya/iuat/e jatah khyato vedavidani varah 1.48.5 

‘ Born in the line of Cyavana, famous and best among the knowe.s of 
Vedas.’ 

Agnir agrayano n^ma bhanoi eyortvayas tu sab 3.211. 13 

‘ The Agrayaoa fire is the son of Bhanu.’ 

caturbhifr sahitaih putrair bh^nor cvarwaya* tu sab 3.211.14 

He, the son of Bhanu, with his four sons.’ 
asti somanvaye me jatab kascin nTpah sakha 5.112.6 

‘ In the line of Soma is a king who is my friend.’ 

Summary. 

(a) (t) In the parent s generation distinct kinship terms of designatory 
(like matula mother’s brother) or descriptive (pituh svasar father's sister) 
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type exist for mother’s brother, mothers sister and fathers 
sister. 

(fc) No separate term exists for father s brother. He is everywhere 
addressed as father or younger father. Mother’s sister is also called 
mother once. 

(11) In the ego’s generation no term exists for children of mother’s 
brother, father’s sister or mother’s sister and for father’s brother’s 
children. All these are called brother and sister. Thus the concept 
of cousinship is entirely absent 6 . In the son’s generation no 
terms other than son exist for brother’s son (man speaking while 
a separate term svasriya is used to designate a sister’s son (man 
speaking). 

(iii) The term brother covers the following relations : own brother, 
father’s brother s son, father’s sister s son, mother s brother’s son, 
mother’s sister’s son, father’s father’s (grandfather’s) brother’s son’s 
son, father’s father’s father’s (great-grandfather’s) brother’s son’s son’s 
son. 

(i iv ) The term father covers the following relations : father, father’s, 
elder and younger brothers — all father’s cousins of the father. 


(v) The term mother is used for own mother, mother s co-wives, 

mother’s sisters, father’s brother s wives, father’s cousin’s wives. 

(vi) The terms daughter and sister were very probably used in the 

same way as the terms son and brother but the epic data have not 

yielded any examples (except one cf. above) of such usage as 

references to women relatives are very rare. 

(vii) The term son covers the following relations : own son and 
cousin’s son. 

^ In modem times, in the countries to the south oi Narbada, the practice of cross-cousin 
marriage is widely prevalent. The parallel cousins are placed on a par with one' own brothers 
and sisters and are termed just ‘ brothers and sisters. ll»e cross- cons ins however receive 
special kinship-terms and the term ma>. as in Marathi bring out their function, as marriage -mates. 
It often happens that a south Indian reserves the English term ‘ cousin for a cross-cousin and 
refers to a parallel cousin as a cousin-brother or sister. 
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(viii) The term father-in-law is applied to husband’s father and to all 
cousins of husband’s father as also to father’s grandfather and all male 
relatives of that generation. 

(ix) Mother-in-law stands for the own mother of the husband as also 
all the wives of the cousins of the father of the husband . 

( x ) The daughter-in-law is the wife of the son as also the wife of the 
cousin’s son. 

(xi) Terms exist for great-grandfather on the one hand and great- 
grandson on the other. Thus seven men, three above and three below 
the generation of the ego, formed a closely knit, well recognised unit. 
All these might have lived contemporaneously in a joint household. 
References show that one’s good deeds ber -fitted ancestors removed 
by seven degrees from the doer of the deeds. ( asapiam kulam punati 
Aranyaka Parvan). 

(xii) It is a system of terminology in which male relations are 
recognised far more fully than female relations and terms like father, 
mother, brother, sister, son, daughter-in-law, father-in-law are used in 
a classificatory manner. In part II the kinship usages are discussed 
in order to find out whether custom and usage tallied with the classified 
classificatory use of certain terms. The structure of the kinship 
terminology leads us to infer the existence of a joint family of a 
patriarchal nature with levirate -as its invariable concomitant. 
The following description of the family organisation of the epic will show 
how far the kinship usages were in consonance with the system of the 
kinship terminology discussed in this part. 

Part II. 

The whole of the epic is a family saga where the fortunes of a 
particular royal house have been traced in great detail for four 
generations. The problems dealt with are typical of a patriarchal 
joint family and are of perennial interest to all Hindus as the 
same problems are faced even today by many joint families in India. 
The dominant pattern is that of a patriarchal joint family but 
side by side with it and in constant contact with it is another 
type of family which is also represented in certain Indian provinces 
today. 
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The princes and kings who gathered together on the eve of battle were 
*11 connected with each other by the ties of blood, or the ties of marriage. 
Their relationship can be traced on a genealogical table. All these 
together formed a sort of a federation ( Bund) of allied royal houses. 
They were bandhus and sambandhins of one another. They belonged 
to various related ^u/czs or families. The ^u/as were made up of 
living and non-living members of a family and each £u/a was known 
by the names of its illustrious ancestors. The living members of 
a &u/a or a patriarchal clan were called jnati while all those connected 
with a jnati by marriage ties were called sambandhins. Within 
the jnati or ^u/a succession and inheritance was from father to 
the eldest son, the collateral line being ordinarily barred from 
succession. This mode of inheritance or succession from father to the 
eldest son and then to the eldest son s eldest son is followed in giving 
king s lists or anvaya, anvavaya or anuvamsa. 

The relationship of father and son was so conceived that the living 
person of a ^u/a was the physical counterpart of his father and so of 
all his ancestors. The continuation of a line was absolutely necessary 
for the ensuring of the regular feeding of the ancestors in heaven. As 
long as one remembered one’s ancestors and cared for them on the 
day of the yealry Sraddha so long did the ancestors remain in heaven. 
A man entering his wife is born through her again (1.68.36). 
This same concept is developed in the Mbh. into one of memory 
of the dead. As long as there is some one who remembers the dead 
so long may the dead live in heaven. Yayati was pushed down from 
heaven because nobody remembered who he was. King Indradyumna 
who had fallen from heaven because nobody knew who he was, regained 
his lost heaven as soon as an aged tortoise remembered his name as 
an institutor of great sacrifices. (3.101). The original idea seems to 
be that as long as the line continued unbroken, and as long as ancestor- 
offerings were made, sc long was heaven assured to the men of a family. 
Later on probably the idea came up that the same end could be achieved 
by making large religious gifts, by performing sacrifices and thus by 
getting the blessings of many, gain immortal fame here and eternal 
residence above. The patriarchal family owed its present existence 
and the status of its living members to the fact of these having certain 
common ancestors. This relation with the past was a physical bond, and 
was the prime sanction for present claims as will be seen later. Thus 
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the patriarchal family was firmly grounded in the line of its ancestors in 
as much as the ancestors and their status were a guarantee of the status 
of the present members. Mutual behaviour and the rights and duties of 
all the living members of this family were determined at the very birth of 
each member and the fate of the future generations was also more or 
less fixed by the predetermined position of the living members. 
The inheritance was generally held in common for the benefit. of all ; 
nominally the eldest male being in absolute authority. According to 
the best tradition the common property could be divided neither during the 
life-time of the father ,__nor after his death, although such a partition 
was not unknown. In Adi Parvan is told tfte stoiy of two brothers 
who, instead of living amicably together, wished to divide their 
patrimony. They died and were born as an elephant and an 
alligator fighting with each other and were ultimately both eaten by the 
divine eagle Garuda. (1.25.13). In the kingdom of Uparicara every- 
thing went on in the best traditional way and “ the sons never desired 
a partition from their fathers ” (1.57.10). When the kingdom was given 
to Pandu he also ruled in a beneficent way over all his agnatic relations 
and was specially kind to his brother Dhrtarastra (l .130.2). Duryodhana 
envisaged a future in which he and his descendants would have to live 
as dependants of Pandavas, finding satisfaction in whatever food and 
clothing was given to them by the Pandavas ( te vayam rajavamsena Kinah 
saha sutair api. . . .satatarh nirayarii praptoh paraptodopajtvinah 1.129.16 
and 17). Thus one who succeeded to'the office of the head of the family 
also held all the property, though it was held in order to enjoy it in common 
with all agnatic relations. The head of this family was the father of the 
family who had absolute power over all the members of his family. 
We have thus the joint family with the joint property, the succession 
and inheritance from father to eldest son and the absolute rule of the 
father. These three principles sometimes clashed and the problems 
arising out of the antagonism of these three principles of the family 
organisation were solved in various ways as the following examples will 
show. 

When we read the kings’ lists as given in the Adi Parvan we notice 
that though the kings had more than one son the kingdom 
was generally inherited by the eldest son. Certain notable exceptions to 
this rule occur. 
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(a) The displeasure of the father was enough to deprive a son of his 
birth-right if the father was powerful enough. Bharata set aside his 
nine elder sons in favour of Bhumanyu (1.89.17 and 18). 6 Yayati set 
aside his elder sons and gave ihe kingdom to Puru, the youngest against 
the wishes of his subjects. 


(b) If the eldest son had some physical or mental defect he was set 
aside in favour of the younger. DevSpi the eldest brother of £antanu 
was deprived of his inheritance as he suffered from some skin-disease ; 
(5.147.14 and 17) so also was Dhrtarastra set aside in favour of Pandu 
because he was born blind. (1.102.23). It was thought that gods did 
not tolerate a king who was physically defective (5.147.25). When a son 
was thus deprived of his- inheritance the kingdom passed into the hands 
of a younger son and his descendants and did not as a rule revert 
to the descendants of the son who was deprived of his inheritance. 


All the intrigues of Dhrtarastra and his son Duryodhana were directed 
towards preventing the establishment of Pandu s line. That when 
once deprived of the kingdom neither Dhrtarastra nor his sons had any 
claim to the throne was fully realised by them as numerous passages show. 
Duryodhana himself says (1.129.12-17), ” Pandu got the kingdom from 
his father and you lost it owing to your defect. Now if Pandavas get 
this inheritance from Pandu it is assured in their line from father to son 
and we deprived of the kingly line shall rot despised by all.” 
DhftSrastra also asks his son how it would be possible to usurp the 
kingdom from Dharma who had got it from his father and grandfather 
(1.130.3 and 4). Gandhari stresses the same point (5.146.31 and 32). 
Especially significant is the expression, “ how can you hope for 
a kingdom when I was without a share in it . ( mayyabhagini rajyaya 

kathafn tvam rajyam icchasi 5.147.30). 

Every time the eldest son was set aside there was some stir created. 
YaySti had to give some plausible excuse for his high-handedness, and 


^ putran dvdda$a yanahct nrrjan i svdycirrbhuvo manuh 
fefam fat bandhuddyddah sad addyddabandhavah 9*158. 
aurasah kftrahas caiva daitah kfinma evaca 
gudbotpannd paviddhas ca dayadd bandhavas t:a ?a( 9*159. 
kdntnas ca sahodhas ca krilah paunarbhavas tat ha 
svayaMaitas ca saudras ca sad adayddabandhaadh 9*160, 
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gave the border provinces to his other sons. Devapi and his aged 
father died broken-hearted as the consequence of Dev&pi not getting 
the kingdom and the Bhartlya battle which destroyed almost the whole 
Kaurava clan was fought as the result of the setting aside of Dhftara$tra 
in favour of Pandu. Powerful kings like Bharata and Sagara and Yayfiti 
could carry out their wishes successfully, but the untimely death of 
Pandu far away from the capital left his children and widow, at the 
mercy of collateral relations. 

Certain behaviour patterns emerge out of the absolute power enjoyed 
by the father of the family. The father-son relationship is such 
that absolute obedience, respect and sacrifice is demanded by the father 
from his sons. In most of the stories in the critical edition this pattern 
is followed as in the cases of Puru, Rama Dasarathi, Bhlsma and Jantu 
(sacrified by the father). On the other hand setting aside an aged father 
or circumventing his wishes while paying him homage in words are 
also given as behaviour of a son whc is a blot to his family. Such 
sons are the sons of Dlrghatamas (1.98. 18 and 19) and Duryodhana 
himself. 

The husband-wife relationship is also one of obedience to and service 
of the husband by the wife. The highest praise to a woman is patilokam 
vrjwana ‘ choosing the fate of her husband \ Such women were 
Gandhar! who bound her eyes when she heard that the husband chosen 
for her was blind, Madri who burnt herself on the funeral pyre of her 
husband, Slta, Draupadi, Damayanti and Savitrl who shared the 
exile of their husbands. In order to beget children as heirs to the 
husband women had to submit not only to the brother of their 
husband but to any brahmin appointed by their husband or the 
mother-in-law. 

In this household the daughter’s position was not at all enviable. 
She was freely employed for the sake of propitiating brahmins or for 
contracting political friendships. Kunti describes how she was given 
away to king Kuntibhoja in her childhood and driven away by her father- 
in-law Bhlsma. (I blame my father. He gave me to Kuntibhoja as 
a cunning man gives away wealth for his own purposes. As a small 
girl, playing with you with a ball was I handed over to Kuntibhoja. What 
is the use of this life to me who was so injured by the father and the 
fathers-in-law? (5.88.61-63). Amba mourns in similar words dhig 
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Bhtfmam dhik. ca me mandam pitaram mudhace t asam/yena haM 
Vtrya&ulkena panyastrwat praverita 5.173.5 “Woe to my father who 
disposed of me like an infamous woman by a bravery test ” (The bravest 
may have my daughter). This exclamation also places the Svayamvara 
institute in its proper perspective. Except Damayanti and Savitrl no 
woman in the epic stories has had a free choice of mate. Draupadi was 
to be given to a man who proved himself to be superior to all others in 
archery and strength as Drupada wished to gain a powerful ally against 
Drona. Dharma tells as much to Drupada when he began 
anxiously to enquire after the social status of the hero who had won 
Draupadi. 

pradisfasulka Drupadena r**i n ** sanena vircpa tathanuvrtta 

na tatra varne$u k?ta vivaksa na jivasilpe na kule na gotre. 1.185.23 

King Drupada had set a definite test for this girl. She was won 
accordingly by this hero. No questions were asked about the caste, or 
the mode of living or the family or the name of the suitor. Madhavi, 
the daughter of king Yayati, was hawked from king to king for the sake 
of horses. Sarmisth5 had to become the maid of Devayani to save 
her father s clan. The daughters were thus nothing but pawns in the 
political game of alliances and counter-alliances. In the case of BhadrS , 
the sister of Vasudeva this is made very clear when Visudeva advises 
Arjuna his friend to abduct her, rather than take the chance 
of a Svayamvara ceremony where the foolish girl might fancy another 
man ! 

sa tvam Arjuna kaly^nim prasahya bhagimm mama 

Kara svayamvara hy asy^b ko vai vrda ciklraitam 1.211.23 

No son is given to another in adoption in the stories of the MahSbhSrata, 
while there is one case of a girl being given in adoption. The system 
of adoption of a son is so universal and well accepted in the Dharma- 
£&stras that the absence of even a single instance of an adoptive son 
requires careful examination into the concepts of son-ship and father- 
ship. In the Adi Par van at two places a list of different kinds of sons 
is given. The first is given by Sakuntal a (1.69.18) who quotes Manu 
as her authority and enumerates ten sons, five from own wife 
and five others (one who is found, bought, reared, adopted and begot 
on another’s wife). Manu actually gives twelve kinds of sons and as 
$akuntal&'s enumeration is vague as regards the first five kinds of sons 
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it would be better to take Pandu’s list who not only enumerates 
different kinds of sons but gives a definite order of descending merit 
or worth : 

ime vai bandhudeynkh ?at putra dharmadar^ane 
sad ev^bandhud’y^d“t putr^s ttn £rnu me p^the 
svayamj~tah pranitas ca parikutas ca yah sulah 
paunarbhavas ca kanmab svairinyfin yas ca jayate 
dattah krilah k»'tnmas ca upagacchct svavam ca yah 
sahocjho j^tarctAs ca hinayt Udhrtas ca yah 1.11.27*29 

In the code of Dharma six sons are mentioned as hcmdhus (kin) and 
inheritors while six others are mentioned who are neither handhus (kin) 
nor inheritors* Of the fust kind are own son, a son horn to one’s wife 
by somebody else to whom she is led, a son to one’s wife by somebody 
who is paid for this service, the son of a remarried wife by her first 

husband, the son born to one’s wife in her maidenhood and the son 

born out of free love (out of wedlock ?).” In the latter variety may be 
included : 

(1) an adopted son — a son given in adoption by his parents, 

(2) a son bought from his parents, 

(3) one who is brought up as a son in the family perhaps an 
orphan, 

(4) one who has come of himself for protection, 

(5) wile’s son who is of an adult age at the time of marriage, and 

(6) one who belongs to a low caste. 

This list differs from the one given in Manu. Manu places the 
following among the first kind of sons : 

(1) a son born of oneself, 

(2) born on one’s wife through another, 

(3) an adopted son — given in adoption by the parents of the 
boy, 

^(4) one who is brought up in the household without any formal 
ceremony of adoption, 

(5) one who is born secretly — through a paramour to one s wife, 
and 

mcmi Bk Y 62 — 13 
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(6) one who is rejected by his natural parents and adopted into 

one's household. 

Of the six inferior varieties are : 

(1) one born to the wife in her maidenhood, 

(2) born to her at the time of her marriage, 

(3) bought, 

(4) the son of a remarried woman, 

(5) one who gives himself for adoption, and 

(6) one who is of a low caste. 

In these two lists there are remarkable differences. In Pandu’s list 
there is one principle for distinguishing the two kinds of sons. All 
sons born either to oneself or to one,'s wife are placed in one category, 
that of a bandhu (kin) and dayada (inheritors), while sons who have been 
bought etc. are placed in the other category. The adult sahodha though 
born to one’s wife is rejected because as an adult he is generally 
recognised as another’s son and the last one, though one’s son, is rejected 
as belonging to low caste. 

In Manu’s list the adopted son and the orphan brought up in one’s 
household are counted among the first six, and the son born to the wife 
as a maiden and the son of a remarried widow (her first husband s son ?) 
are rejected from the list. 

If we turn from this theoretical list to the actual practice in the epic 
we find that Pandu’s list is true to the usage depicted in Critical Edition 
while Manu’s conception about sons is not borne out by the epic 
evidence. 

Pandu and Dhrtarastra are examples of pranlta sons (called kfetraja 
in Manu’s list). An example for a pariknta son is not found. Karna 
is a kan'ma son and could have got his share of Pandu’s kingdom 
if he had so chosen as is clear from Kr?na’s speech in which he asks Karna 
to join the Pandavas. Angada is the paunarbhava son of SugrTva. 
And Bhlsma may be given as an example of a son born of a Svairitii, 
Gaftga came of her own accord to &antanu, lived with him without 
marriage as long as she chose, and deserted him at her sweet will. She 
was thus a soairint and her son was declared as heir to Santanu. 
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There is, however, not a single example of a datta (formerly adopted) 
and a kxtrima son inheriting as a son in any of the stories of the 
MahSbharata. In fact these sons are definitely rejected by Pandu as 
unworthy. The critical text gives two definitions of son-ship. They are 
as follows : 

(a) bahsrh n\QlQ piluh putra t yaia jayeta sa eva sa/jt 1.69.29 

The mother is but a leather bag. The son is the father's. The son 
is really his, who gives him birth. 

(b) bharyam paiih sampraoisya sa yasmaj jaytae ptmah j y^ya Hi jayatah 1.68.36 

The jayahood of a jaya consists in that a man is reborn again when 
he enters his wife as her husband. 

(2) panigrahasya tanayah 1.98.8 

The son is his, who has held the hand (in marriage). 

kpntnas ca $aho<Jhas ca £a/iy5yam yds ca jayate 
vodharam pitaram tasya prahuh 5.138.8 

As for one who is born of a maiden, one who was there at the time of 
the marriage of a girl, and born to her before his marriage(?), his father 
is the man who marries his mother. 

The first may be called a biological theory in which the mother is 
conceived merely as an incubator whereas the father is the real generator 
of the child. Through this a man could claim the child of a woman 
to whom he was not .formally married but marriage set up certain 
social considerations. The woman was the properly of the man 
who married her and in the case of a married woman, the biological 
theory was no good, so we have the second theory which is purely 
sociological and where fatherhood is defined as a social convention — in 
terms of property rights. The progeny of a married woman belonged 
to her husband. A man was the father of all children born to his wife 
and so even after the death of a man, a man could get children born to 
him (who claimed his parentage) through his widow provided she 
remained his widow. During his own life-time if a man was incapable 
of procreating children he could command his wife to get children 

for him from somebody else* 

MO-ii Bk Y 62 — 13a 
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Thus the sons of Sakuntala, Ganga and Sarmistha were sons 
of their fathers according to the biological definition, and Pandu, 
Dhrtarastra, Dharma etc. were sons according to the second 
definition. 

No datta or Itftrima (formally adopted or brought up as an orphan) 
son has inherited his father s fortune in the vast number of cases 
recorded in the Critical Edition. 

Both the lists agree in denying the right of inheritance to a son of 
a low-castc. Such a son was Vidura and the Epic definitely says that 
Vidura was debarred from succession as he was Parana (of a low-caste). 

1.102.23. 

A very remarkable fact is that there is one case of a daughter given 
away in a formal, solemn adoption. She was promised the eldest *s rights 
by her adoptive father. (1.104.2 and 3). Though what she gained by 
this position is not at all evident, she was used by her adoptive father for 
service to a Brahmin who pleased by her services would give the blessings 
to the adoptive father (3.287 and 288). Whatever the number of sons, 
there never was a superfluous son who could be given to another. The 
ideal state was supposed to be that of being a parent of numerous children. 
Having no son was the worst evil that could befall a man. Having but 
one son was almost as bad having none. The fears and tribulations 
of the parents of an only son are tellingly depicted in the story of Jantu 
(3.127.5-12) : The patriarchal joint family oscillated between two 
extremes — both leading to probable extinction. One was of having 
but one son on whom rested the duty of continuation of the line, 
the other was having many sons leading to fraternal jealousies and 
a war ending in total destruction of the clan. But wherever the 
ruling patriarch was strong he could curb bis brothers and his own 
children and theirs, and so for the sake of the fighting strength of the 
clan a numerous male progeny was always desired. The epic data 
do not show that any father would willingly give a son to another. 
How are we then to explain the institution of adopting a son which 
has become a very important part of the Hindu family organisation ? 
The gradual disappearance of Ievirate and Niyoga customs due to 
moral concepts about the post-nuptial loyalty of the wife, and the 
absence of ^am’na children owing to insistence on the pre-nuptial 
chastity of the bride may be pointed out as the causes for the sudden 
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flowering of the dattaka system . 7 May not culture-contact be the 
reason of the adoption of this system by the Indo-Aryans ? Among 
the classical people the Greeks had a kind of adoption but the Roman 
customs of adoption are very similar to those in post-epic India . 8 
Among the Iranians there was adoption by the priests, of a person to 
the sonship of the deceased in order to secure the death offerings which 
ensure heaven for a man. Otherwise a man is nominated from the 
nearest kin to look after the property and is said to Le the adopted son . 0 
But this adoption also takes place after the death of a man and so is not 
to be compared with the Hindu law of dattaka. In other Indo- 
European communities there was no law of adoption . 10 Adoption after 
the Roman model was first incorporated into Jhis Code by Napoleon 
and later other European countries also followed suit . 12 Adoption 
was known in Crete and Babylonia 1 1 and the Semitic world. n It was 
also known in China . 14 At the present time it is known to almost all 
primitive communities. 1 ' It is practised almost universally, almost 
without rhyme or reason by the poeple of New Guinea, Toress Straits 
and Polynesia . 16 One of the reasons of this apparent wholesale transfer 
of children from one parent to another is given by Sumner as the prevailing 
matriarchy which separated the children Irom the father. Generally 
a man induced his sister to adopt his children so that the property 
remained in the hands of his own children, if the nephews were adopted 
by their own aunt . 17 Khassis adopt a girl if the family is threatened with 

7 Most ol the Smftis mention this custom as unworthy. cf folly , Rechl and Sitta 
pp. 29, 70-71. 

8 VlNOGRADOF, Historical Jurisprudence. Vol . . . .pp . . . . 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 5, Article ot “ Family ” p. 746, 

10 Encyclopedia of Social Science, Viol, 1, Aitirle on “Adoption/’ p. 461 and VlNOCRADOFF 

vol PP 

11 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Article on Adoption . 

1- Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, n. 722. 

1 * Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, p. 724-5. 

** Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics , p. 732. 

15 Sumner, Keller and Davie, Vol. III, 1923-26. 

1 6 Sumner Keller and Davie, Vol. Ill, 1923-26. p. 1924. 

W. H. R. Rivers, Social Organisation (1932), p. 186, 

R. H. LOWIE, Primitive Society, p. 74. 

17 Sumner Kelier nad Davie, Voi, 111, 1923-26. 
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extinction. 18 In Travancore also where descent is reckoned through 
the female line a girl was adopted in order to avoid the extinction of the 
royal line. 19 

• It will be seen thus that adoption is known all over the world at the 
present time and so the negative evidence of the epic which has not 
recorded a single case of the succession of an adopted son or even 
a single case of formal adoption is significant. The European data, 
and the classical data as also the Iranian data point to a late adoption 
of this custom by the people of Indo-European cultures. 

Another interesting system which affects inheritance and succession 
is the system by which the son of a daughter was appointed as heir. The 
epic evidence is interesting. It has only two cases of putrika-putra. 
Prajapati — the father of all creation — lost his one thousand sons and so 
proclaimed his fifty daughters as putrlhps . They were given in marriage 
to various sages and to the moon, etc., and gave birth to all the living 
creatures of this earth. 20 This particular conception of a putrikja daughter 
is entirely unknown to later texts. A man is supposed to destine one 
of his daughters as the mother of his heir, but is not supposed to make 
all his daughters into putrifyas. The above myth fathers the world on 
Prajapati through his daughters and not through his sons. In the 
same way without even mentioning the word putril^a all K?triyas are 
declared as belonging to the solar line through being Manu’s progeny. 
Manu was the son of the Solar* Deity. He had sons and daughters^ 
His daughter Ila was the ancestress of all the Kaurava kings and yet 
they are placed on a basis of equality with the Ikskvaku kings who are 
born of the son of Manu. The epic does not even give the name of the 
husband of 11a but says she was both father and mother to her son. 21 
The other example of a putrika — son is the son of Arjuna born through 
Citrangada the daughter of the king of Maoalurapura. The place was 
somewhere in the south-eastern part of India and though a very elaborate 
explanation is given why Citrangada was made a putrika , the location 


GuRDON, The Khasis , p. 85. 

^ E. THURSTON, Cades and Tribes oj Southern India , Vol. IV, p. 82.. 
20 1.60.11 

2 * 1.70.16: Pururavas tat o vidvan Itaylm samapadyata 1. 

sa vai tasyabhavan mata pita ceti hi nab fifutam 11. 
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of her father s kingdom points out to matrilocal residence of the child 
as a southern — or non-Indo-Aryan custom. Apart from Manu’s 
daughter there is another example of a son getting the kingdom of his 
mother s father but there is no mention of the word putrikp* Thus 
Pratipa s second son Balhlka inherits his mother’s father’s kingdom and 
leaves his father’s kingdom to his younger brother $antanu. Again 
in deciding this second much-debated point in Hindu law-books it is 
necessary to prepare a case book citing all clear and unambiguous 
reported cases of putrika-putras before it can be decided whether this 
institution was also not borrowed from matriarchal and matrilocal 
people among whom the epic Indo-Ary&.is lived and with whom 
they sometimes contracted marriages. 

The incorporation of the dattakp. system and the putrikp-putra system 
changed the whole conception of fathership and sonship as defined in 
the epic as either a biological relationship or as a property relationship 
through wife’s possession. The dattakp and putrikp-putra modes of 
sonship do involve ideas of property rights. The one is the assertion 
of the ruling male of his right to adopt a stranger. (The epic only 
recognises the right of disinheriting an own son). The other is the 
right of a father over his daughter. The dattakp system especially 
struck a blow at the customs of Niyoga and levirate and threatened the 
right of the collateral branches to inheritance if the senior branch became 
extinct. 

The customs of Niyoga and levirate, implying a certain approach 
to polyandrous unions are found in the epic. The story of Brhaspati 
and Mamata shows that a younger brother had access to the 
elder brother’s wife. The evidence is, however, rather confusing, 
Dharmaraja’s speech to Arjuna where the junior levirate is implied, 
is as follows 1 .205.27 . 

Guror anupraoeso hi nopaghoto yaviyasah . .efc« 


The word anupravesa here means not just following but the exercise of 
marital rights after somebody else. The same word is used when 
Satyavatl tells her daughter-in-law “ Kausalya : you have a husband’s 
brother. He will come to you today 

Kausalye devaras te’sti so’dya tvanupraveksyafi 1.100.2, 
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Also the objection raised by Draupadl’s brother Dhrstadyumna indirectly 
lends support to junior levirate (1.188.10). “How can the elder 
brother, knowing dharma, go with the wife of a younger ?” 

yaviyuxah Latham bharyam jtje$ihd bhraia dvijar sakha ; 
brahman samabhivariela sadvirltah sams iapodhana. || 

Accordingly Krsn a -Draupadi was married to the five brothers one 
after another, the eldest coming first and the others following according 
to seniority. But actually when Satyavatl bids Bhisma to impregnate his 
younger brother’s wives this is against the sentiment expressed above. 
(1.97.8,9,10). Also when Krsn a j n order to get Karna on the side of 
Pandavas tells him, that, not only will he be the king as the eldest 
of brothers but he will also in due time have Draupadi as his wife in 
common with the other brothers. (5.138.15.) 

«as;lic ca tva tatha kale Draupady upagamisynti. 

We may infer that junior levitate was preferred but in certain circumstances 
even senior levirate was practised. The marriage of Draupadi must 
be looked upon also as a special modification of this custom of levirate. 
A man had a right to his elder brother’s wife even during the life time 
of his brother as the story of Brhaspati and Mamata shows; this right 
however was exercised without the brother-in-law being the husband 
of his brother’s wife. Nor could the children be claimed as his ; however, 
by undergoing the formal marriage ritual all the brothers could have own 
sons from the woman. A careful reading of the adhyayas dealing with 
Draupadi’s marriage convinces us that such a marriage was not an act 
of divine will — but a political necessity. The five brothers had finished 
their education and excelled all others. It was the duty of their father 
(uncle) Dhrtara§tra to seek out suitable brides for them and to marry them. 
But such a procedure would have upset all his plans of usurping the 
throne of the orphaned friendless princes."" 

1.70.16: Karpa’s speech 1.194.3. where he compares them to birds which had not yet 
grown wings. 

ihmva vat lam'd nds te samipc lava pdrihiva 
ajatapakfik sisavah sakita naiva bdndhitum 

You could not harm them, even when they were here within your reach, like fledglings unable 
to fly (or without part icons) and were but children. 
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A marriage always meant a political alliance, and the marriages of the 
five princes into five ruling houses would have gained them such strong 
partisans that Dhrtarastra would not have been able to carry his designs, 
nor could Duryodhana have conceived the plan of their utter destruction 
in the cumbustible house at Varanavata. So the five brothers were as 
good as exiled to a distant part of the kingdom (1.130.20 and 131.11 
Dharma, knowing the purpose of his uncle and yet aware of his helpless- 
ness consented to go.) An attempt was made on their life. And things 
looked so black that Dha ma with his brothers and mother decided to 
live incognito. None of the brothers were married, their best friends, 
the house of the Yadavas thought them to be dead when suddenly Arjuna 
had the good tortune to win Draupadi. While in this temporary 
eclipse they had entered a pact of always standing together and sharing 
everything, whoever it was that won it. Dramadl was won by Arjuna 
with the help of Bhima. Through Draupadi an opportunity was offered 
to make their claims on the Hastinapura kingdom good, with the backing 
of the Somakas (Draupadi s clan) and Yadavas (their mother *s clan). 
If Draupadi had been married to Arjuna alone it would have led to mutual 
jealousies and their one tower of strength, their unity, would have been 
broken. Dharma sees this clearly and promises that Draupadi should 
become the wife of all. He first offered that Arjuna should marry her, 
but Arjuna declined as the marriage of a younger brother with 
two elders unmarried would be committing a great 
sin and he left the matter m the hands of Dharma. 
The few verses that follow are very clear. (1.182.11 to 15.) They 
seeing Krsna standing there, looked at each other and loved her in their 
hearts. Love was born in them when they sighted Draupadi. Then 
Yudhisthira knowing what was going on in their minds and 
remembering Vyasa’s speech, said to his brothers being afraid of quarrels 
among themselves ( mithobhedahhayat ) — “ Draupadi shall become the 
wife of us all \ Then later on in order to avoid the taboo of an elder 
having marital rights over the younger brother’s wife he oidered that 
Draupadi was to be married to him first and then to the others in the 
order of seniority. That Dharma’s calculations were right is proved 
by the speech of Karna. Duryodhana wanted to send clever spies in 
order to create a quarrel among the brothers. Karna sees the futility 
of this suggestion and answers, “ It is not possible to create a disagreement 
between them. Those who love one wife cannot be divided. Neither is 
it possible to make Krsna dissatisfied with them. Women covet to be 
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the wife of many husbands* This she has attained and so she cannot 
be divided from them .” 23 She had married them when they were 
miserable and now that they arc prosperous she will certainly not leave 
them. Levirate is quite a well known social institution in Africa. 
Polyandry is not known as an established social institution in that 
region and yet a temporary polyandry is practised in circumstances very 
similar to those of the Pandava princes. LowiE writes, 24 “ Wahuma 
polyandry...., while ligitimate, is not a dominant institution but 
occurs under special circumstances and for a restricted period. When 
a man is too poor to buy a wife alone, he is assisted by his brothers and 
these share his marital rights until the woman s pregnancy.” We find 
that it was usual for the elders of a boy to arrange his marriage. 
Dhflarastra deliberately shirked this duty. The brothers were too 
poor to obtain a wife each, and with a well established system of levirate 
a polyandrous marriage was not so much against conceived notions of 
morality as to offend the public conscience. Dharmaraja by insisting 
in this kind of marriage and by giving an equal status and share to all 
brothers avoided the mistake committed by the demon brothers 
Sunda and Upasunda who shared everything in common but quarrelled 
for the sole possession of a beautiful woman, and were destroyed. 22 
Later on when the brothers got a half of the kingdom of Hastinapura 
each one married again. 

As has already been noted, the system of levirate was known, but 
actually except for the story of Mamata and Brhaspati levirate in its usual 
accepted meaning was not practised by the characters in the story. 
Niyoga was interpreted as command ol an elder person to the widow of 
a deceased son to beget children from either the brother of the deceased 
or from a Brahmin. Dirghatamas gave such sons to the king Bali 
(1.98.20-33). Vyasa, though a son of Satyavati, was not recognised 

porasftatctui bhedas ca mdhdium le$u saftyaie 
ekasyam yc ratal} pa 'nay am ba bhindyantc parasparam 
na capi hr? no mfeyeta lebhyo bhedayift/n paraib 
poridytman vtfavafi hiimuiadya mr/avalab 
Ipsitas ca yunah strtnam ckasya bahubbartrta 

taw ca praptavati ktsna na sa bhedayitam sukham 1 . 194 . 6 , 7 , 8 . 

24 * R. H. Low 1 e, Primitive Society, p. 43. 

23 ‘ A couplet occurring in the Sundcpasund story expresses a sentiment which is not expressed 
anywhere else, nor acted upon by the characters in the story of the epic. The couplet purports 
to say that the wife of the elder brother is like an elderly person (e.g. mother) to the younger 
brother, and the wife of the younger is like the daughter-in-law of the elder. 
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as ^antanu s son by anybody. His existence even was not known till 
after the death of Jaantanu. That Satyavati deliberately deceived her 
daughter-in-law is clear from the text. Instead of telling Amba whom 
exactly to expect, Satyavati tells her : Today your husband’s brother 
will come, receive.’’ 

Kausalye devaraste sti so’dya tva’nu praveksyali I 
apramatta pratTksainam nisithe agamisyati || 1.100.2 

We are told that Amba, bathed and dressed in beautiful garments, 
lay on her couch thinking of Bhisma and other Kuru heroes. 

svasrvas tad vacanam srutva Sayan a sayanc subhe 

sa cintayat tada BhiSmani anyants ca Kurupumgavan jj. 1.100.3. 

By the word dew she naturally expected a visit from Bhisma, the hero 
who had carried her away at her marriage festival, or failing Bhisma, 
cousins of Bhisma who were born in the joint family. One can imagine 
her horror when instead of the elegant youths of her household, she was 
confronted by an unkempt, evil-smelling elderly Brahmin : That 
this procedure was condemned by others is clear also from the vehement 
taunt of ^isupala in the Sabha Parvan when he tells Bhisma. “ You 
vaunt your celibacy but I think it must be due to impotence. You 
who call yourself wise, let children be born to you, through your brother’s 
wives, from a stranger while you looked on : ” 26 While a brother tracing 
his descent from the fatheTs side was living an illegitimate brother 
through the mother should not have been called to perform the duti s 
of a real brother. In the Mahabharata levirate is thus mentioned as 
a custom allowed by the society though it was not frequently practised. 
It had not yet lost its prestige, nor thought of as immoral by any person 
in the epic. In extreme straits polyandry as a logical sequence of 
levirate W'as practised as Draupadl’s marriage shows. The Mahabharata 
battle is said to have occurred a few years before the beginning of the 
Kali-age according to the Indian tradition and the custom of levirate 
is mentioned as Kalivarjya (not to be practised in Kali-age) by late 
commentators on the Dharma-sastras. 

Though the general rule of succession seems to be from father to son 
certain expressions on different occasions point to another possible 


26 darayor yasya c&nytna mi f tab prajhcur&ninab 
lava fitany apatyani wjjarixkaritc pathi 
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Instead of saying that sister-marriage was preferred it would be better 
to say that there was no bar against a man marrying sisters, whereas the 
Kumbhakonam Edition suggests that to the Southerners it was almost 
compulsory for a man to marry all women who were sisters. 

Yet another form of preferential mating is the custom by which 
cross-cousins are married. Again no verse in the text suggests a special 
recognition of this relationship, nor is any special preference for such 
a marriage verbally evinced. Yet if we scrutinize all the examples of 
recorded marriages we find one which is definitely a cross-cousin 
marriage and several which are very probably also cross-cousin 
marriages. The most conspicuous case of cross-cousin marriage which 
has been made into a cousinly romance by the Sourthern Recension 
is the marriage of Arjuna with Subhadra (Adi Parvan pp. 957-66), 
From the kings' list given in adhyaya 90 of the Adi Parvan the following 
marriages appear to be cross-cousin marriages. 

(1) Jayatsena married a Vidarbha princess by name Susuva, 
AracTna, their son also married a Vidarbha princess by name Mary&da. 

(2) Viduratha married Sampriya, a princess of Magadha. Arugvan, 
their son, also married a Magadha-princess by name Amtta, 

(3) Pandu married Madrl. Madri’s son Sahadeva is said to have 
married a Madrl. 

(4) Pandu married YadavT Kuntl. Arjuna a son of Kuntl married 
Yadavi Subhadra. 

(5) Vicitravlrya married two KusI princesses. His grandson Bhlma 
also married a Kasl-princess (2nd cousin ?). 

(6) Parlksit (according to the classificatory terminology the grandson 
of Sahadeva) married a Madravatl (2nd cousin ?). Parlksit’s grand- 
step-mother was also a Madri or Madravatl. 

Thus from a record of over fifty marriages one is definitely a cross- 
cousin mairiage while three others appear to be so, and two are apparently 
marriages with cross-cousins of the second degree. There was thus 
no bar against cross-cousin marriage but it was certainly not a preferred 
type of mating. 

We have seen that illegitimacy was never considered a bar to succession. 
Sarmfcthi and Sakuntala were not married to Yayati and Du$yanta 
respectively and yet their sons succeeded. The double doctrine of 
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father ship (fathership by the fact of marriage with the childs' mother 
or fathership through impregnation of a woman by the “ seed ,f of a man) 
helped in all cases and covered the case of illegitimacy. 35 Though the 
child had equal rights the unmarried mother did not hold the same 
position as the dharma~patrii or the wife wedded according to the usual 
religious ceremonies. A man had his first wedded wife who held the 
first position in the polygamous household, while those who. were 
married afterwards held a subordinate position ; princesses not properly 
married came next ; then reme the concubines and last the female- 
slaves belonged to ar inferior caste and their children were ordinarily 
barred from succession but formed the loyal and trusted followers of the 
king. They were the siitas (Sarijaya and Vidura belonged to this 
category). 

The kinship usages generally show examples of extreme deference 
entailing avoidance of certain relatives on the one hand and privileged 
familiarity with certain relatives on the other. Sometimes, as is the case 
with the Maratha people today the names of certain relatives are never 
uttered, they being addressed in the third person or by onorific titles 

only. In the critical text, as has already been noted, the word Arya 
(her honour) is used by Draupadi for her mother-in-law Kunti. There 
is, however, no taboo on using the name while speaking to a third 
person. There is a very strict taboo on direct speech between a woman 
and her husband’s father and uncle, i.e., those whom she may call 
father-in-law. Neither should a d&ughter-in-law go uncovered Wt 
the presence of her father-in-law. The gravity of Duryodhana's 
behaviour consisted in making Draupadi face the elders of her husband’s 
house in an oper* assembly and this feet has been stressed again and again 
by Draupadi. 

Joking with the daughter *in-law is held on a par with adultery 

(5.37.5). 

Lowie reports . . (Primitive Society , pp. 85-92) that all the tribes of 
northern Asia, the Yukaghir, the Ostyak, the Buryat, the Kalmuk, the 
Altaian Turks and the Kirghiz observe the parent-in-law taboo in this 
form. A woman is not allowed to have speech with her father-in-law 

35 . The Hindu law though far more considerate than the legal system of Western Europe 
to the concubine and the illegitimate children has lost its former liberal spirit by which the 
Ufegimate child was placed absolutely on par with the child of the wife by marriage. 
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or to sleep in the same tent with him. The Oceanic people, the people 
*of Africa and America show another kind of restriction, i.e. that of 
avoidance between the son-in-law* and the mother-in-law. The father- 
in-law taboo as found in the Mahabharata is also recorded in unequivocal 
terms in the Atharvaveda. ye suryat parisarpanti snuseva svasurad adhi 

8.6.24. 

The people of the Asiatic plain and of northern India have been in 
contact through the corridors of the Khyber and the Bolan passes 
since times immemorial and this fact together with the pastoral 
background of the Vedic Aryans points to a common cultural root for this 
particular taboo. 

There is no explicit record about privileged familiarity between certain 
relatives, but a very intimate friendship is depicted between Krsna, Arjuna 
and Draupadl. Krsna is called the friend (sakha) of Arjuna (e.g. 1 .210.5), 
in numerous places. A picnic entailing revelry and licence is planned 
only by these two friends (without the other Pandava brothers) with 
their wives and concubines on the banks of the Yamuna, where the 
wives get drunk and where the friends talk of their pas* deeds of valour 
and love (1.214.14-28). In another passage Sanjaya describes the 
behavior of these in their private apartment. Sanjaya describes his 
visit to Krsna and Arjuna m the following words. “ Then I entered 
the inner apartments, to tell my message to the two (Krsna and Arjuna). 
Neither Abhimanyu, nor the younger twins w^ere allowed entrance there, 
where Krsna, Arjuna, Satyabhama (Krsna’s wife) and Draupadl were. 
The two sat on pne couch, drunk w'ith honey-wine. Krsna’s feet were 
in Arjuna’s lap, while Arjuna rested his feet in the laps of Draupadl and 
Satyabhama.” 

Arjunotsangagau padau Kcsavasijopalak^aic 

Arjunasya t u Krsnayam Satyayom ca maluUinanab 3.58.3 — 7. 

Draupadl always calls herself ” the friend ’ or sakhi of Krsna. 
(Dhr$tadyumnasya hhagini ta ca Krsna priya sakhi 5.80.21 ; 
also kathan nu bharya parthanam tava Krsna sakht vibho 3.13.53). 
Just as the relationship of Draupadl and Kr$na is depicted by the term 
sakhi i.e. friend, so also the relationship of Satyabhama and Arjuna 
must be that of sakhi especially in view of the description above. It 
is woith noting that in the Southern Recension Arjuna is referred to as 
SatyabhSmd s brother : bhrataram tava pasya iti Satyabharnam adarsayat. 
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He showed Arjuna to Satyabhama saying “ see, there is your 
brother ” (p. 958 Append ix I Adiparvan). Placing the husband's 
brother on par with one’s own brother is quite foreign to the mores of 
the epic. This discrepancy once again, demonstrates how absolutely 
essential it is to have critical editions of Sanskrit texts in 
order to be able to unravel the riddle of the historical process of 
culture-contact and culture stratifications going on in India* for 
centuries. 

The relative ages of husband and wife do not seem to be fixed by 
tradition. The custom of junior levirate however must have meant living 
together of a man with his elder brother’s wife, who in many cases, might 
have been older than himself. There are two cases recorded of women 
destined for an unborn boy. Ganga as a young woman approached 
Pratipa, who refused her advances and promised her the hand of his 
unborn son. £antanu fulfilled the promise and lived with Gangfi, 
when he came of age. Thus the beloved must have been at least thirty 
years older than the lover. Garig& did not belong to the K?atriya caste, 
nor to any other caste. She came out of the woods bordering the river 
Ganges and was supposed to be an incarnation of the river itself. The 
other case is that of Karttikeya and DevasenS. Indra rescues Devasen& 
from a demon and then comes the birth of K&rttikeya, who is married to 
Devasena who must have been at least fifteen years older than her 
husband. 

Though nothing is said about the ages of Satyavfin and Sivitri, the 
possibility that she was older than her husband is suggested by the fact 
that she had almost passed the usual age for marriage and as nobody 
came forward to wed her, the father in dispair asked her to seek a husband. 
She chose Satyavan. SatyavSn’s subsequent behaviour in the forest, 
and his weeping for his father and mother when contrasted to Sivitri’s 
calm and collected behaviour throughout the crisis, suggests that 
S&vitr! might be older than Satyavan. 

We have said that side by side with this dominant patriarchal pattern 
is also depicted in the Epic, in a subsidiary fashion, another type of 
a household. JaratkSru, the sister of VSsuki, the king of the NSgas 
was married to a Brahmin named JaratkSru who lived with her until 
the conception. JaratkSrus child Astlka was also brought up in his 
jvkmii Bk Y 62— 1 4 
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maternal uncle’s house . 36 Arjuna married or lived with another Nfiga- 
princess Ulupi, who lived in her father’s house . 37 Citr&ngada the daughter 
of the king of Manalurapura also lived with her father even though 
she married Arjuna, and her son Babhruvahana was brought up in her 
father’s house . 38 Hidimba the demon wife of Bhlma lived in her ancentral 
forest and her son Ghatotkaca was also brought up in his mother ’s house . 39 
Suparna Vainateya, the semi-divine eagle also found a Brahmin living 
with his Nisadi wife at the latter’s house . 40 Of these matrilocal families, 
two are said to be Nagas, one a South Indian," one a Raksasa living in 
a forest and one a Nisada. These women married men of Ksatriya 
and Brahmana caste but kept to their father’s household. We know 
definitely that in the case of one (i. e. Babhruvahana) that the son 
inherited his maternal grandfather s kingdom. The Nagas are never 
mentioned as a forest tribe. They are confused with serpents but 
appear to be powerful rivals and sometimes allies of the epic Ksatriyas. 
In the kings’ succession list in the Adiparvan there is a king Rksa who 
married Jvala, the daughter of a king Taksaka and another king Ajamidha 
who had a Naga wife. The long feud carried on between the Pandavas 
and Nagas is well recorded. Arjuna wished to burn Taksaka in the 
Khandava forest. Arjuna ’s grandson Pariksit was bitten by Taksaka 
and Janamejaya vowed to kill all N&gas and conquered Taksasila, the 
city of the Taksakas. They are not spoken of as agriculturists. They 
may have been dwelling in forests as the Khandava episode suggests, 
but were certainly never placed by the epic heroes in the category of jungle 
folks like the Nisadts. No detailed account of the household of these 
people is given, but the family appears to be constituted on some 
matriarchal basis. The four people enumerated above may differ 
among themselves, but in some respects they are all alike and differed 
from the patriarchal model followed by the epic Ksatriyas. To 
understand Indian Social Institutions one must take into account the 
culture contact from very ancient times between the Vedic Aryans on 
the one side and the Nagas, the Nisidas, the Raksasas and the South 
Indian royal houses on the other. 

36 1 44 . 21 . 

37 1 . 206 . 25 . 

38 1 . 207 . 9 . 

39 1 . 143 . 36 - 7 . 

40 1 . 25 . 1 - 6 . 
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The patriarchal polygamous household of the heroes of the Mah&bh5rata 
was pastoral in its traditions. These people were no doubt a settled 
people living in towns but the habits and economy of the ruling class 
were pastoral. The cultural roots were deeply embeded in pastoralism. 
Numerous names incorporated the name of horses and cattle. Some of 
thesenames were Vyusitasva,Brhadasva, Citrasva, Asvapati, Asvatthama(?), 
Asvasena, Govinda, Gopati, Vrsaparvan, Gomukha, Vrsasena, etc. The 
highest wealth which a Ksatriya possessed was fine horses and the highest 
distinction of a Ksatriya was ihe knowledge of the art of chariot-fighting. 
The kings kept huge herds of cattle with officers to look after them. 
The Gograhana-parvan as also the Ghosayatra-parvan show that these 
herds were located on the periphery of the small kingdoms and were 
apparently not used for agricultural purposes but for the milk and flesh 
of the animals. Rare types of horses were demanded either as dowry 
(3.115.14-6; 5.117.4-6) or as the fees of the Guru (5.117). Farming 
is mentioned rarely. Mention is also made of cattle being used for 
driving the plough. Side by side with ploughing is mentioned a mode 
of living by which grain growing wild was picked and harvested 
( unchavrtti ). The vis or the common people practised farming. 
The Ksatriyas never practised farming. The Brahmins who lived in 
forest clearings seem to have begun agriculture on a small scale, but they 
always depended on domesticated cattle for flesh and milk. A pastoral 
nobility and an agricultural class of subject peoples supporting it and 
protected by it is the cultural picture of the MahSbharata age. The 
Brahmins and Ksatriyas intermarried, living together and sometimes 
exchanging functions ; but the agricultural subjects never shared in 
this common life. In this respect the cultural parallel is to many 
African communities, where the warrior races live as rulers, tyrants 
and protectors of agricultural communities, which are treated more or 
less as serfs. The warrior races are pastoral people tending large herds 
of cattle. Such are the fighting Masai of East Africa and the Kaffirs 
of South Africa. Such also must have been the relation of the Kassites 
with their Babylonian subjects. 

In conclusion it may be said that the kinship usages allowing levirate 
and polyandry and pointing to a possible collateral succession, fully bear 
out the logic of the classificatory kinship terminology. 

The critical edition, besid s giving one vers on accepted as the oldest 
extant version, also gives all other versions, making it easy to undertake 

3vfo-in Bk Y 62 — 14a 
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studies about the cultural background of the epic story. It is indeed 
'surprising that the critical text, though based on late manuscripts, has 
presented a story, which shows such an unadulterated culture-pattern as 
depicted in the paper above. . The versions deviating from the critical 
text are themselves valuable for a comparative study as they reveal the 
bias of regional cultures behind the text-modifications. 



ICONOGRAPHICAL ELEMENTS IN THE ADI PARVA 

by 

H. D. Sankalia 

Indian iconographical studies have been hitherto based on the Vedas, 
the epics — Mahabharata Ramayam , Puranas , Agamas and later works 
on iconography, each source being drawn upon as it served to explain 
a certain image. In such studies no attempt was made either to trace 
the development of iconography theoretically from any one source or to 
trace its development objectively from the evidence of existing monuments 
in a particular region. 

BHATTACHARYA remedied this defect with regard to Buddhist icono- 
graphy both in its theoretical as well as in its objective aspect to some 
extent. Under his guidance a similar attempt is being made to study the 
Jaina iconography. 

With regard to Brahmanic iconography the recent studies of Jitendra 
Nath Banerjea 1 are welcome, concentrated as they are on the hitherto 
neglected materials viz. coins and seals and aim to deal exhaustively with 
the iconographical development through these. So also are the studies 
of CooMARASWAMY who has selected certain items from icons and sculp- 
tures and show their course through earjy Hindu and Buddhist literature 
as well as sculpture. 

In all these studies the Mahabharata is used as a source now and then, 
but there has been no attempt to explore it thoroughly in the manner 
contemplated here. Particularly this seems to be desirable now, when 
we have its critical text. 

In the present study which covers the Adi Parva only, besides icono- 
graphical descriptions of gods and goddesses, their names are also given 
and discussed, for they are connotative ; as also wherever necessary the 
circumstances under which a given name or certain description of a deity 
is mentioned. Further these iconographical features, names and incidents 
are compared with those occuring in early inscriptions, coins and sculptures. 

1 The Development of Hindu Iconography , Calcutta University, 1941. 
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Such a study, it is expected, will throw light not only on the 
relative age — the iconographical development — of a deity, but also on the 
subjects like the antiquity of the cult of Gopala-Krsna, and the relative 
age of the particular Mahabharata passage, contributing another cultural — 
or higher text criticism. 

The subject deals with the following aspects : 

(1) Invocation to a deity at the beginning of an adhyaya or parva . 

(2) Names of deities, together with the description of their 

(a) dress, 

( b ) weapons, 

(c) other emblems, and 

(d) vahana. 

(3) The circumstances under which a certain deity’s description 

occurs. 

Invocation . — Excepting the invocatory verse at the beginning of the 
Adi Parva, where salutations are first offered to Nara, Narayana and 
Sarasvati, in the Adi Parva, whenever there is an invocation at the 
beginning of an adhyaya or parva , it is usually to Brahma 2 and once to 
Guru Vyasa\ No doubt a few. North Indian and Devanagari 
Mss. mention Ganesa even before this stanza, but these are regarded 
late and interpolated 4 and rightly. For archaeologically considering 
both the architectural, sculptural and epi graphical evidence, not only 
the cult, but also ordinary reference to Ganesa is late 5 . So far as 
Gujarat- Kathiawar are concerned, it may be definitely said that Ganesa s 
images and invocatory references^ in inscriptions become common in 
or about the 10th century a.d. And as far as the writer’s knowledge 
goes, the same may be said about inscriptions of Northern India where 
as Getty has pointed out the earliest dated epigraphical invocation to 
Ganesa (Vinayaka) is in the Ghatiyaia (Jodhpur) inscription of A.D. 862 u 
Perhaps in the South, Ganesa became popular a century or two earlier 

2 1.58.3. 3 1.55.2. 4 l.pp. 3-4. 

5 Gapapati is not even mentioned by Varahamihira in the list of sects flourishing in or before 
the 5th-6th century A.D., still BaneRJEA, op. cit., 250, says, inspite of any numismatic, sculptural 
and epigraphic evidence, “ that it is presumable that the worship of Gapapati-Vinayaka was in 
vogue ” 

** C/. BANEHJI, " The Temple of £iva at Bhumara MAS I. No. 16 (1924), pi. XII (a). 

611 Getty, Gazc'sa (1936), 30; and El. IX, 279. 
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than in the North. In the inscriptions of the Deccan- Konkan he is 
regularly mentioned from the Silihara times (c. A.D. 900) onwards 7 . 

In sculpture, faint traces of the early form of GaneSa have been traced 
by CoOMARASWAMY in Amaravati Sculptures 7 ®, and recently by 
PARANAVITANE in a frieze of a newly excavated stupa in Ceylon, called 
Kantaka Cetinga, of about the lst~2nd century a.d. 71 *, but a full-fledged 
figure occurs only in the 5th century Gupta temple at Bhumara. 

This, the definite occurrence of a Ganesa image in a Gupta monument, 
may well explain the intrusion of Ganapati — Vyasa episode in the North 
Indian Mahabharata Mrs. It is also in the north, as GETTY has observed, 
that a personal name — Ganapati-naga — appears about the same time 
in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta. 

If well-authenticated and dated literary evidence is examined, perhaps 
a similar conclusion will be drawn regarding the position of GaneSa in 
literature 70 . 

The same is not however the case with &iva or Visnu. Inscriptions 
from about the 5th century A.D., invoke either Brahma, Vi?nu or Siva. 
It is about this period that the images and the cult of these gods are very 
strongly evident. Looking however to the tenor of the entire Adi Parva, 
the one invocation to &iva as Pinakin'*, relegated to the footnote by the 


Editor, seems justified. 

Names and Description of Deities. 


Brahma : Among his epithets the following are most common : 
Prajapati, Pitamaha or Sarvapitamaha, Paramesthi, Sthanu, Suraguru , 


Svayambhu. 

No iconographical description occurs. 

& iva : it is not a little surprising that among his epithets in the 
Adi Parva the epithet &iva occurs but once and that too not without 
a variant reading 10 , the others are : 


(1) Bhaganetrahara, (2) Devesa, (3) Devadeva, (4) Hara, (5) Hana, 
(6) Is vara, (7) Kiratarupa, (8) Mahadeva, (9) Nilakantha l2 (?) (10) Pinaki 
or Pinakadhruk, (1 1) Sadasiva", (12) Sankara, (13) Sthanu, (14) Sulapani, 
(15) Tripurari, (16) Tryambaka, and (17) Umapati. 


7 According to Mr. A. V. Naik, who is working on this period in the History Department. 


7tt BURGESS, The Stupa at Amaravati , 


713 Getty, op. til,, 25 

7c According to Patil, Gaijesa is not mentioned in the Vayu Parana. 

8 1.58.3. 9 U - 30 - 

10 1.21831. " 

12 l J6. P. 125, footnote 274. 
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Some of these are common with those of the Rudras : Mrgavyfidha, 
Sarva, Nirrti, Aja-Ekapada, Ahirbudhnya, Pinaki, Dahana, I^vara, 
Kapali, Sthanu, Bhava. 13 All these may be regarded as names of Siva. 
Whereas all these names are significant, epithets No. (1) Bhaganetrahara, 
(7) Kiratarupa or (Vapu), (9) Nllakantha, (10) PinakI, (13) Sthanu, 
(15) Tripurari, (16) Tryambaka, and (17) Umapati imply the respective 
episodes which gave this name to Siva, though in the Adi Parva only 
the episodes implied in Nos. 7 and 15 are slightly referred to. 

No clear idea of diva’s anthromorphic form is given anywhere. But 
the story of Tilottama tells us how one of the forms of £iva — Sthanu, 
or Mahadeva — came to be four-faced. It was while trying to behold 
this fair apsara from all quarters that the four faces were created. 14 
Forms like Kirata, Samkara, Umapati, PinakI imply a human form, 
but no idea can be had of the number of arms. 

Most probably the number of arms were only two. And the weapons 
associated with Siva are Sula (Sulapani), 15 trisula. ]() (the bow), Pinal^a, 
(Pinaki, 17 Pinakadhrk, 18 ) kxtt (mahadevakrtyam), 19 and the astrasP 
among which the Pasupata seems to be the chief, called Mahastra. 21 

Early epigraphical evidence tends to give much the same conclusion. 
And perhaps a number of other epithets of Siva, implying such episodes 
as the Tandava-nrtya will be found to be late. Patil’s studies in 
inscriptions of the Gupta period (c. A.D. 320 - 500 ) reveal that Siva as 
Bhairava was known, so also his epithets Hara, Isa, Mahadeva, Mahesvara, 
PaSupati, Sambhu, Siva (mentioned with his liiiga), 22 whereas the 
writer’s studies of early inscriptions of the Deccan (c. 100 B.c. — 
A*D. 300) show that in this period the only epithets of Siva current 
were with the prefixes £iva and £ula and Skanda. Even the epithet 
Sambhu is absent. 

These iconographical features of &iva differ in one important respect 
from those of Vedic Rudra. In the RgVeda Rudra carries a thunderbolt, 


Ij 

1.60.1-3. 


14 

1.203.22-6 

1.44.22. 

16 

According to V. L. 1.218.31. 

17 1.28.20. 

IS 

1.44.22. 

^ 1.2.15. 

20 

1.225.10. v. 1. Mentions Pasupata. 

21 1.109. 


22 PaTIL, “ Gupta Inscriptions and the Purai.iic Tradition," BDCRI 2.146 ff. 

23 Sankaua, “ Cultural Significance of Personal Names in Early Inscriptions of the Deccan, 

BDOBI 3,351 ff. 
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didyuU a bow and arrows ; according to the later Vedic texts a bow, 
arrows, and a bolt or a club . 24 There is no reference to the wkt or 
trisula . 

This weapon however is almost always associated with &iva in early 
Indian coins. Besides the probable lihgam- like symbol on an early 
indigenous coin, the trisula is found on the coins of the Pancala king 
Rudragupta, other early coins, and on the coin of Wema Kadphises ^ 5 

Similarly the earliest representations of Siva s anthropomorphic form 
on the coins from Ujjaln and its vicinity , 26 on the coins of foreign rulers 
Gondophares , 27 Maues, and the Kushan kings Wema Kadphises 28 and 
Vasudeva 29 are usually two-armed and one-faced. But on certain Ujjain 
coins , 30 as well as the coins of the Kushan kings Kahishka and Huvishka 
poly-armed and -headed Siva begins to appear. When so armed the 
figure carries a number of other objects such as vajra , pasa, ^amanda/u, 
ca£ra, emblems which were reserved for other gods in an earlier period. 

From the comparison of Siva’s iconographical features with the Vedic 
and the early numismatic it would seem that his Mahabharatic features 
would place him somewhere between the two periods. 

The rarity of the epithet Siva in the Adi Parva cannot be explained 
at present. For though not applied specifically to Rudra in the RgVeda, 
being applicable to other gods in the sense of ‘ auspicious \ in the later 
period, early numismatic and epigraphical, as mentioned above, it was 
of common occurrence as an epithet and as the first part of a personal 
name. 

In the Vayu Purana , according to the details kindly supplied by PATIL, 
among the epithets of Brahma the following are found : Caturmukha, 
Sahasramurdha Kamalagarbhabhah , Pundarikak§a, Hirnyagarbha, 

Adideva, Prajapati, Isvara, Mahadeva, Bhuta, Vibhu, Yajna, Kavi, 
Kapila, Agni, Svayambhu. He is also called Narayana, but this epithet 
has nothing to do with Vi$nu. Purusa, Svayambhu, Hirnyagarbha and 
ParamesthI are common epithets, but Pitamaha is not. 

24 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology » 74 , ^ Banerjee, op. cit. 127 - 9 . 

26 Ibid,. 130 . 27 132 . 

28 Ibid,, 135 . 29 /«.. 140 . 

30 m , 130. 
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Siva is often called Bhutapati, Pinakapani, Kapardin, Kapalahasta, 
Jatin, Dandin, Digvastra, Pasahasta, Gananam-pati, besides Mahesvara, 
Ssrva, Bhava, Pas'upati, Rudra. The epithet Trilocana occurs but it 
is not very common and the story does not occur. His other epithets 
are : GuhavasI, Mahayogi, Khecara, Rajanicara and Goghna. 

The epithets of both Brahma and Siva are more varied than those 

found in the Adi Parva. If they are found in all the mss. of the Vayu, 
then it will be possible to infer a later and fuller development 
of the iconographical features of Siva and also a later composition 
of the Vayu. 

VlSNU : Visnu has the following epithets : 

(1) Amitraghna, 31 (2) Ananta, 33 (3) Cakrayudha, 34 (4) D^modara, 35 
(5) Govinda, 36 (6) Hari, 37 (7) Hrslkesa, 38 (8) Janardana, 39 (9) Kesava, 40 
(10) Krsna, 41 (11) Madhusudana, 43 (12) Mohini, 43 (13) Madhava, 44 
(14) Narayana, 45 (15) Purusottama, 46 (16) Vasudeva, 47 (17) Vaikuntha, 48 
and (18) Yogesvara. 40 

Of these of frequent occurrence besides Visnu are the epithets 
Narayana, Vasudeva, and Krsna ; less frequent Kesava and Janardana, 
whereas Damodara, Govinda, Mohini, Vaikuntha, Yogesvara are 
mentioned only once. 

Visnu thus appears to be identified with Narayana, and Krsna, son of 
Vasudeva and Devakl. However, there are certain epithets, which 
always come in a group or a particular context. Thus Nara and Narayana, 
Kesava and Rama (Balabhadra), Narayana and LaksmI, Krsna, with 
Vasudeva, Dasarha, Purusottama, Kesava. 


31 

Ibid., 1 35-7. 


3 ' 

1 . 58 . 49-51 

1. 


33 

1.16.14. 



34 

1.16.6. 



35 

1.180.17. 



36 

1.191.19; 

212.30. 


37 

1.1.22. 



38 

Ibid. 



39 

1.197.20 

; 212.21. 


40 

1.2.222 ; 

189.31 ; 

199.50. 

41 

1.50.15; 

216.25; 

189.31 ; 2.147; 1.124 

; 2.93; 1.66. 



42 

1.191.18 

; 210.3. 


43 

1.16.39. 



44 

1.210.4; 

213.20. 






45 

1. p. 3; 

15.11 ; 16.14 and 35; 219.15; 

; U 

17; 17.10- 

-20. 


46 

1.90.91 ; 

58.49-51 

; 199.7. 

47 

1.1.193; 

219.15; 

199.6; 1.118-9. 

48 

158.49-51. 


49 

1.2.147. 
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Visnu is identified with Purusa, Brahma, Rta, liana and others , 50 
while there is a reference — implied — to the Virat-svarupa of Krsna . 5 1 

From purely iconographical point of view we find two “ strata ", each 
giving similar details, but important for tracing the development of later 
Visnuite iconography. In the first “ stratum ”, Narayana is said to 
be wearing Kaustubha jewel on his breast , 52 or bearing the Sudariana 
ca^raP (while Nara had a divya dhanus). His full-fledged description 
is once given, when he was approached by all the gods, after being 
advised by Brahma to take birth in this world. Here, as in later 
iconographical texts, he is described as “ cak.ragaddpia.nih pitavasasita- 

prabhah padmanabhah 54 “ wieldinir a cakra and gadd, and 

dressed in a yellow garment.” Narayana got the Garuda as his vahana, 
and as an emblem on his Dhvaja , 55 in exchange for the boon of 
immortality which he gave to Garuda. 

Identical are Krsna s weapons and emblems in the Mahabharata- 
time ”. As Vasudeva he obtained the cakra, (which had the power to 
come back as a boomerang), called now Vajranabha, from Agni , 56 and 
the Kaumodaki Gada from Varuna . 57 

What is important to observe is that both Narayana and Kfsria 
Vasudeva are endowed with two weapons only, implying the possession 
of two arms or hands. And this is so even in the eleventh adhyaya of 
the Gita, where Visnu- Krsna at Arjuna’s request assumes once again 
his normal form. In this manusa rupa (human form), Krsna wore a 
kjrita, and though caturbhuja (four-armed), carried only the gada and 
cakra.™ No doubt the sahkha is mentioned along with the gada and 
cakra as when Krsna goes to Ha tinapura, 58 ” or in the Gita, but it appears 
that these weapons and the sahkha were never held together at one time 
as in later iconographical texts. 

Few coins or seals of the early Christian or pre-Christian era bear 
the figure of Visnu. But coins have been found with the symbol of 


50 1 . 1 . 20 - 1 . 

52 1 . 16 . 35 . 

54 1 . 58 . 49 - 51 . 
56 1 . 216 . 44 . 


51 1.1.124. 

5J 1.17.19-20. 
55 1.29.16. 

57 1.216.25. 


58 Bhagaoad Gita, ed. by BllvaLKAR, 1941, adhyaya 1 1, dolsa 46. 


58, MBH. Udyoga Parva. (Bhagavadyana psrv») 5.81.12. 
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a cakra or wheel ; of such representations an “ elaborate or a double 
’Wheel and lotus symbol appearing on the reverse of a unique coin of the 
Vrsoi Rajanyagana is regarded by Banehjea 59 as the representation 
of the Sudarsana-cakra of Visnu-Kfsna. The cakra , though not associated 
with Vi?nu in Vedic mythology then, may be the earliest Visnuite symbol ; 
Garuda and the gada coming next, and still later such symbols as padma , 
sahkha and others which are found in figures from the 5th century 
onwards. 

Among the epithets signifying the various exploits of Vi?nu, two — 
Govinda and Damodara — are important, regarding the connection of 
Gokula or Bala-Krsna and the Dvaraka or Maha(bharata) Kfsna. The 
reading D&modara seems- to be uniformly used by all Mss., for no variant 
reading is mentioned. It is applied to Kfsna when he and Balarama 
attend the Draupadi svayamvara , and see the Pandavas (as brahmanas) 
take away Draupadi in the face of opposition by Ksatriyas. 60 

The occurrence of the epithet Govinda also stands unchallenged but 
the first part of the 2nd line is doubtful, 61 whereas in the second case, 
there is also a reading ‘ Madhava \ 62 

If both these epithets, about which the text is fairly correct and 
unanimous, really go back to the first or early period (about 300 B.C.) 
of the composition of the present Mahabharata , then it may be said with 
some justification that by this time Visrm was being identified both 
with the Dvaraka and Gokula Kfsna. While considering the epigraphical 
references it may be said that the reading ‘ Govinda ’ may not be later 
than the 5th century A.D., for, by this time it was already current, 63 
whereas, as Dr. Katre pointed out to the writer, it was regarded as 
a samjha-vacakO' (personal name) by the Varttika on Panini. Similar 
acquaintance with the early life of Kfsna s brother Balarama is 
indicated by the latter’s epithets “ Vanamali ”, ” Nllavasa ”. 64 It is 
in these words that the Bhagavata , an admittedly later Purana than the 
Mahabharata describes him, while Balarama visits Gokula- Vrndavana 
again. His other epithets are Rama, 65 and Haladhara 66 or Halayudha. 67 


59 Banerjee, op. cit. 145. 

60 1.180.17. 

62 \2 12.30. 

64 1 . 212 . 20 . 

46 1 . 211 , 7 . 


()l i. 191.19. 

Cf. Patil, op. cit. 153, 
05 Mill ; 199.50. 


1.211.7 (Ms. D s ). 


67 
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TVve earliest epigraphical mention of tVie epithet Rama along with Keiava 
is in the Nasik inscription of Vasithiputa Siri-PulumSyi. 

Paraiurama is mentioned once as Rama, called “ a wielder of weapons ” 
(Sastrabhrt) and placed between the Treta and Dvapara (yugas). 68 

Twice there is a reference to Rama Dasarathi, m which he is described 
as a great sacrificer along with other former kings ; and a speaker of 
truth respectively. 69 This delineation of Rama as a former great king 
is more in keeping with his character hinted at by early inscriptions/ 0 
than with later puranic accounts which bestow divinity on him. 

Surya has such epithets as Aditya, Arkaja,. Bhaskara, Vibhavasu . 71 
Neither in the critical edition nor in the expurgated passages is his full 
anthropomorphic form described. But Adityas are associated with 
kundalas 72 (a round ear-ornament). Karna is born with a sahaja 
(natural) kavaca and kundalas ; 73 whereas in a passage from D 4 (a mixed 
Devanagari Ms. from Tanjore ) 74 Surya tells Kunti that she will have 
a son bearing Aditya Kundalas {aditya kundalc) and his impregnable 
kavaca. It is therefore reasonable to assume that Surya in his 
anthropomorphic form was represented with kundalas and a kavaca . 

Early sculptural evidence may be here noted. Among the North 
Indian representations, perhaps the earliest figure so far known is from 
Mathura. It wears a kavaca 75 and long kundalas. 

It is interesting to observe that the MahSbhSrata Surya does not wean 
high boots, which he does even in the earliest sculptural representation. 

Indra and other Vedic god6 also appear in the Adi Parva. But 
throughout, Indra plays a prominent part, till being worsted first by 
Garuda and then KWa and Arjuna at the time of the Kh5ndava~d&ha. 

1.2. 3. 69 U.I68; 197.6. 

70 Cf. Nasik Inscription of Visithiputa Siri-Pulum5yi, E/.V III. 60 and Patil, op. cit., 
appendix p. 44. 

71 1.1.39-40 mention sons of VivasvSn such as Divasputra, BhJnu Ravi— all of 

which were later regarded as epithets of Sarya. 

72 1.3.140. 73 1.104.11. 

74 Appendix 1.59.3 (p. 908). 

75 Cf. COOMARASWAMY, History of Indian and Indonesian Art.. Fig. 103, ; also Sankaua, 
Archaeology of Gujarat , p. 163 where all the evidence on Surya is discussed, 
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Among his epithets — (1) Aditya, 76 (2) Balasudana/ 7 (3) Devadevela, 78 
(fy HarivShana, 79 (5) Sahasrgksa, 80 (6) Sakra, 81 (7) Vajrap5ni, 82 

(8) Vajradhara, 83 the last is common. Each of these has some cultural 
and iconographical element. The first-Aditya connects Indra with the 
Sun and Visnu. The second and the third hint at Indra ’s pre-Maha- 
bharata role. The fourth refers to the horse — vahana — of Indra, 84 namely 
a bay-horse. Indra became Sahasraksa (1000-eyed) while trying to 
see the apsara Tilottama. He was called Vajradhara, because he wielded 
the Vajra. 

Though Indra is credited with other weapons — vayavya astras and 
s astras — which he gave to Arjuna in the classical or historical iconography — 
Brahmanic, Jaina and Buddhist, he occupies a subservient role, ministering 
either to Siva or Visnu, or a Jaina Tirthankara, or the Buddha. And 
his two characteristic emblems or marks are his vajra and the horse 
or the elephant. Perhaps the earliest figure of Indra is a Jaina sculpture 
from the Kanakali tila (mound) at Mathura, where he appears seated in 
lalitasana, with two hands, one holding the vajra, Q) S4n and the other 
peled off. 

In Buddhism he appears first in the representations of Buddha's life, 
and then his personality was perhaps merged into that of VajrapSni. 

Figures of Indra on early indigenous coins (bearing the name 
Indramitra) are not very distinct and hence not useful for iconographical 
studies. But his theriomorphic hnd anthropomorphic representations 
on the coins of Indo-Greek and- Scythians in which a conical object — 
mountain &vetavata(?) — , his mount, the elephant, his weapons — vajra , 
and a long sceptre — as well as a human figure seated and some or all, 
of the above features not only tally partially as BANERJEA 84b has observed 
with the description of Indra s icon as given in the Brhatsahmita but 
also with that given in the Mahabharata . 


76 

1.1.21.6. 

77 

1.203,23-6. 

78 

1.21.6; 1.218.13. 

79 

1.22.1. 

80 

121.6 and 1.203.23.6. 

81 

1.218.28. 

82 

1.26.28; 50.12; 158.49. 

83 

1.130.16. 

84 

His mount was also an elephant. 

1.218.28. 


Smith, the Jaina Stupa , Asin (MS), XX pi. XCVIIl. 
84,5 Banerjea. op . c//., 164. 
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Perhaps his earliest (c. a.d- 400.) representation in Brahmanic 
iconography is on a niche or a caitya-window medallion of the Gupta 
Siva temple at Bhumara in Nagod State, Central India. But here he 
is shown holding a sword(?) with two hands. 85 So it is not certain whether 
the figure is of Indra. In the subsequent period even this position he 
loses, and is rarely prominently represented. 

Vedic and other gods are mentioned only once — that too when they 
turn up to assist Indra in his fight against Kr?na and Arjuna who allow 
Agni to burn the Khandava-vana. In this battle Indra wields the Asani, 
(perhaps the same as the Vajra(?),) Yama kaladanda, DhaneSvara, sibikja, 
Varuna, pasa, Siva (who is mentioned for the first time under this name) 86 
vicakra, 8/ Asvinas, osadhi, Dhata dhanu, TvastS, parvata, Jaya, musala, 
Mrtyu parasvadha, Aryama parigha, Mitra Ksura-paryanta cakra (a wheel 
sharp around), Pusa, Bhagi, Savita Karmuka, Rudras, Vasavas, Marutas, 
Visvadeva and other gods also joined the battle. 88 

On comparing the features of these gods with their Vedic features we 
find slight but important deviations. Aryaman, Bhaga, Mitra and Savitr 
are not endowed with any weapon »’n the Vedic period, 89 while in the 
Mahabharata they carry parigha, karmuka , cakra and a karmuka 
respectively. Pusan in the Rg Veda wields a golden spear, and an awl 
or a goad ; 90 here a karmuka. It is said to be characteristic of Tvasta 
in that Veda to hold an iron-axe in his hand ; 91 now he seizes a parvata 
(mountain). Yama does not seem to Have been given any weapon in the 
Rg Veda. However he appears to be identified with death (mrtyu). 92 In 
this passage of the Mahabharata Yama and Mrtyu have a distinct 
personality ; the former carrie ; kaladanda, and the latter parasvadham- 
These are evidently later features of these gods, nearer to PurSnic times. 

Varuna wielded his old Vedic weapon the piasa. Who Jaya is is not 
dear. Probably he might be one of the door-keeper gods of Visnu. 

BANERJI, " The Temple of Siva at Bhumara,” MAS1. No. 16 (1924), pi. xiv (e) 

^ According to Gj Sadl^iva. 

According to other Mss. trisilla, Sula, pinlka. See 1*2 18,31. 

88 1.218.27-37. 

89 Cf. Macdonell, A. A., Vedic Mythology , 1897, 45, 29, 32 respectively. 

90 Ibid. t 35. 91 /W., 116. 

92 Ibid., 172. 
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111® Stbikp of Dhanesvara or Kubera, if understood in its ordinary 
meaning as a palanquin, could hardly be a weapon of offence or defence. 

The Asvins took up the shining (dipyamaria) o§adht (medicinal herbs) 
to fight with (?) or to heal the maimed and the injured as they are 
credited to have done since Rg-Vedic times. 94 ^ 

Dhanvantari, the physician god who is sometimes depicted in later 
iconography is mentioned once. He was the last to come out of the 
samudramanthana , carrying amrta in a white (sveta) kamanialu^ 

In the same connection is mentioned Sri, also once ; Lak?mi along with 
Nara. The only thing that we learn about her form is that she was 
dressed in a white {pandura) garment. There is no reference to the 
lotus flower which she is often shown to hold or stand on or both or 
to the bathing elephants. Her ico nographic representations in Gaja- 
LaksmI or simply standing or sitting and hblding a lotus are common 
on early Indian tribal and other indigenous coins from about the second 
century b.c ., 96 and also on sculptures from Sanchi and elsewhere. If, 
therefore, the entire Mahabharata gives a similar evidence, it might be 
regarded as pointing to the pre-iconographic stage of development of 
Laksmi or Sri. 97 

There are two references to Sarasvati. The first is an invocation to 
her, in the opening verse of the parva But here besides calling her 
a devl no details are given. The second reference runs thus “ Kr?nS 
( Draupadi ) babhuva paramaprita nagai riva sarasvati "" A variant reading 
gives Nagair bhogavati yatha . ,0 ° Accepting the reading adopted in the 
text as correct, what can we make out of it ? If the NSgas refer to 
elephants, then the idea implied in the sentence might be the bathing 
of Sarasvati by the uplifted trunk of an elephant on either side of , the 
goddess. But usually it is the goddess Sri-Laksm! who is so pictured in 
literature and in early coins and sculptures. So far no early figure of 
Sarasvati is found in this form. But the later North Indian Visrm images 

93 Ibid.. 26 . 94 Ibid., 51 . 

9S 1.16.37. 

96 See Banerjea op. crt.. 122-4. and Coomarasv amy, ** Thf Early Indian Iconography ,” 
Eastern Art. 1.175 cited by Banerjea. 

97 1.p.3. 98 

99 N, V, (« New*ri nu.) W 


I. 206. 3 . 
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do associate Sarasvatl with V$nu as one of his consorts, 1 01 the other 
being Sri. Unless however a definite early Gaja-SarasvatT form is found* 
the explanation here given may be regarded as doubtful. Under the 
circumstances the variant reading is worth a consideration. 

The goddess Gang! is described in anthropomorphic form in the 
&antanu~Garg! episode. 102 But this description is vague* and of no value 
in tracing her later iconographical features* where she is shown to stand 
on a ma^ara* and Yamuna on a tortoise. 

The conclusions arrived at by the consideration of the names of Vi?nu, 
£iva and other gods and goddesses together with a brief description of 
their iconographical features and their correlation with early epig'aphic, 
numismatic and sculptural data must be regarded tentative until the 
whole of the Mahabharata is studied on similar lines. But if these data 
also turn out to be of an identical or similar nature then it may be said 
that 

(1) the Mahabharata evidence points to an earlier stage of the 

evolution of the iconography of &iva, Visnu and Surya, and the 
goddesses Sri, Sarasvatl, when these were primarily two-armed 
and ordinarily one-faced. 

(2) Ganapati was still in the distance. 

(3) Visnu had begun to be identified not only with D/arakl-Krsria 

but with also “ Gokula-” or “ Gopala ’’-Krsna. 

Conversely the part or parts of the Mahabharata text are very likely 
of early or pre-Christian date. 

When, however, the whole of the Mahabharata will be studied on similar 
lines, and the data compared with the similarly worked out data from 
other Puri nas (for the present only slight use is made of Patils studies 
in the Vayu Purana ), and from early numismatic, sculptural* and 
epigraphical sources, then it will be possible not only to explain the 
development (and the factors which contributed to this development) 
of Hindu iconography, but the rise and development of various cults, 
the several names of various deities, and also the relative age of the 
Mahabharata and the Puraria passages. 

101 G. Banekjea, op. cit.' 33. 102 1.92.27. — — 

W3 For the epithet '* D.modara t# popularly signifies the exploit of " Child Kripa ” at 

Gckula. 
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THE RGVEDIC ANTECEDENTS OF THE DHARMA-PASA 
OF VARUNA IN THE MAHABHARATA 

By 

V. M. Apte 

§ (i) So immense is the extent of early literature that has been 
absorbed in the MahabhSrata, that, inspite of the process of synthesis, 
revivification and reorientation to which it was subjected, it is hardly 
surprising that, we should occasionally stumble upon some interesting 
fossils of very ancient notions, strangely preserved in the body of the work. 
The mythological material of the epic, in particular, will yield a fair 
harvest to an investigator in this direction because in mythology sooner 
than in any other field, the critical and inquisitive attitude is apt to be 
relaxed and old ideas are either exaggerated, forgotten or misunderstood 
by a later generation. 

§(ii) While reviewing the Vedic and epic characteristics of 
Varuna, in the course of my mythological studies, I came across the 
curious expression dharma~pasa (‘ the noose of Right ’) associated with 
Varuna in 2.9.* 17 and 5.126.46, whereas elsewhere, the pasa of 
Varuna is called ghora (3.190.68) and ugra (3.221.11). In the search 
for an explanation of this apparent inconsistency or this double aspect 
of Varuna’s pasa, the problem of the origin and development of the 
pasa conception in Vedic literature had to be investigated into and the 
results of my inquiry into the earliest (i.e. the RgVedic) antecedents 
of Varuiia’s pasas provided a solution, which it is the object of this 
paper to present. Before I turn to an examination of this RgVedic 
evidence, a fairly complete account of the pasas in the Mahabharata 
must be given. 

§(iii) In the Great Epic, the noose or fetter (pasa) is predominantly , 
though not exclusively associated with Varuna. I say 4 not exclusively ’ 
because the epic associates it also with Yama and even 4 Kala * and 
4 Mftyu \ The epic is not consistent in its treatment of the latter two 

*In the first five Parvans, the references are to the Critical edition ; in the rest, to 
the Bombay edition of the Mahabharata. 
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terms. They seem to be used sometimes of Yama Himself, whereas 
a review of all the passages employing them indicates that each of the 
three — Yama, Kfila and Mrtyu — has a distinct individuality of his own, 
the order of superiority being Kala, Yama and Mrtyu. A consideration 
of the earliest antecedents and subsequent evolution of the pasa 
conception reveals that the association of it with Yama is a later 
development. In the RV, the pasa is almost an exclusive instrument 
of control and punishment of Varuna. Yama there is credited only 
with a pad-btsa {pad-visa in the Vajasaneyi Samhita XXV.38.39) 
meaning 4 footfetter ’ or 4 hobble \ How Yama gradually came to be 
possessed of a p5 sa is easily understood. Varuna is, in the first place, 
one of the three individual gods, in whose company Yama is referred to 
(RV X.14.7) as rejoicing in the offering to the dead, in the world of the 
Pitrs. Secondly, when Yama, already an object of dread in the RV. 
owing to some of his traits [such as death being the path of Yama 
(RV.X.165.4; cf. also Maitrayaru-Samhita II. 5.6; Atharva-veda 

VI.28.31 ; 93.1 etc.) ] and particularly because of his messengers, came 
to be ultimately a god of death, his closer association with the terrors of 
death in the AV. and later mythology helped the identification. What 
should be more natural, then, that, in the epic, Yama, the god of Death, 
the King of the Pitrs (3.297.17) should share the possession of a pasa 
with Varuna (his RgVedic cosharer in the offering to the dead, in the 
world of the Pitrs), particularly as the pasa is the most suitable instrument 
or contrivance to noose the soul of the dying (Mbh. 11.4.11)? This 
process was hastened by another circumstance also. The Epic always 
connects the name of Yama with the sense of 4 restraining * (compare 
Yamah samyamatam aham in 6.34.29 = Bhagavadgita X.29 and 
prajasamyamano Yamah in 3.297.66), although this derivation is not borne 
out by the evidence of the RgVeda, in which the word Yama which is 
the name of the god — a twin with Yarn! — and which has also the 
appellative meaning of 4 twin * in several passages is quite distinct from 
the word Yama (with a different accent) meaning 4 rein * or 4 guide f in 
a few places. 

§(iv) To turn now to the Mahabharata account of Varuna’s pa$as 
1.228.31 speaks of the pasas of Varuna, and the Kaladanda of Yama. 
Ip 8,42,36, Kerpa tells S^alya that he is not afraid of even Varuria, the 
bearer of the pasa or of the son of Vivasvat (Yama) the bearer of the rod 
(d'ttyia)- Both these passages which refer to the danda as the 
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characteristic weapon of Yama and as parallel to the pasa of Varans bear 
out the view advanced above that the association of the pasa with Yama 
is a later development. 3.190.68 refers to Vanina who could kill with 
horrible (ghora) nooses (or fetters), a sinner (even a king) who offended 
a priest. 3.221.1 1 tells us that Vampa carries his peculiar weapon, the 
formidable ( ugra ) noose, even while moving in a .procession* 
In 12.95.20cd, and 2 lab, Bhisma tells Yudhisthira that 4 the sinful 
sceptic, though claimed by death thinks himself immortal, though bound 
with the fetters ( pasas ) of Varuna and puffed up like a (puffed out) 
skin does not keep to (the path of) good deeds (or merit) \ Here the 
stuff of which the fetters of Varuna are made, is hinted at as 
non-material or unearthly, exactly as in the RgVeda (as we shall see 
subsequently). Verse 21 ab again reminds us of RV. VI1.89.2ab 
where Varuna is implored to be merciful to the suppliant who 
laments that 4 he goes forth puffing like a puffed skin \ It is 
possible, though not beyond doubt, that dropsy is intended here 
or in the RV. as a noose (compare the RgVedic verse VII.89.4ab of 
which this is a parody). The power to control and restrain 
( samyama ) is a special attribute of Varuna in 2.69.16 where it is said to be 
typical of Varuna and as such worthy of emulation by Yudhisthira, as 
also in 1.19.6 where the home of Varuna is called ‘the place of 
confinement ( bandhanam ) for the Asuras ’. 

§(v) Whereas however, the picture of Varuna’s pasas that these 
passages depict is a grim one, there are two passages (2.9.17 ; 5.126.46. 
which associate with Varuna a pasa (or pasas) of beneficent aspect — 
an instrument of healthy restraint. In 2.9.17 we are told that in the 
Varunasabha, gods, daityas and all, of perfectly correct conduct waited 
upon the great god Varuna 4 abiding as they were, within his dharma- 
pasas ( dharmapasasthitah ) ’. The context clearly shows that the 
dharma-pasas (or 4 bonds or fetters of Right ’) belong to Varuna. 
In fact for pada b ( dharma-pasasthitah sada ), the critical apparatus 
provided by the Editor actually records the variant 4 dharmapa'sa-dharam- 
sada 4 [ (they waited upon Varuna) 4 who always carried the noose of 
Right'] of manuscripts ft, V| BD and the variant dharmapasa-karam 
sada (* carrying always in his hand the noose of Right ' ) of manuscript 
B 3 . In 5.126.46 Varuna is described as binding the Daityas and 
Dinavas handed over 4 bound ' to him, with his own pasas as well as 
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with tile dharma~pasa$ . In both these passages, the function of the 
dhqrma~pasas seems to be merely of a restraining type because in 
2.9. \7 f those that abide within the dharma-pasas are already ‘observers 
of correct conduct ’ and in 5.126.46, there is no scope for the grim 
aspect of the pasas as the Daityas are already 4 bound * and are merely 
guarded (not tortured or punished) with the dharma-pasas. 

§(vi) How are the two sets of passages to be reconciled? One 
explanation would be that Varuna is described as wielding two types of 
pasas — one of beneficent, another of maleficent aspect. Another 
explanation would be to interpret dharma-pasa as a metaphor 
meaning 4 restrictions imposed by Right \ This, however, does not 
suit the second passage, 5.126.48, where the expression is ‘having 
bound them with the dharma-pasas and with his own pasas.* The 
correct explanation of this inconsistency is yielded by tracing the earliest 
antecedents of this dharma-pasa in the Rgveda, where in my view rtd 
(the later equivalent of which is dharman or dharma) represents the pdsa 
of VaruOa ! The question whether th.s word rtd (under which name 
is recognized the Cosmic Order or Law prevailing in nature and 
which des gnates ‘ order ’ in the moral world as 4 right * and in the 
religious world as 4 rite * ) stands for an abstract conception right from 
the beginning or whether there was a natural basis for this rtd (which 
enjoys divine status in the RV.), as for many other RV. gods, will also 
have to be examined. 
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The Conception of Varunas Fetters in the RgVeda. 

§1. The fetters of Varuna are often mentioned in the RgVeda, 
explicitly as well as implicitly* In fact, the term peso* being used almost 
exclusively in connection with Varuna is distinctive of him. What 
may be the basis of this awe-inspiring conception which is, in a way, 
responsible for the character of the god as a moral governor, in which 
capacity he towers over all the other deities of the RgVedic pantheon ? 
Bergaigne 1 thinks that the tying up of the waters should explain the 
origin of the conception. Hielebrandt 2 believes that it follows from 
the fetters of night. To Macdonell , 3 ‘ it seems to be sufficiently 
accounted for by the figurative application of the fetters of criminals 
to moral guilt.’ But if this (last) were a complete explanation of the 
pasa conception, then the pasas may have been predominantly associated 
with Varuna but not exclusively , because the character of all the RgVedic 
gods is moral ; they all get angry with the sinner and some of them 
like Indra punish moral guilt. Besides, there still remains the task of 
searching for the divine counterpart of the fetters used by earthly kings 
to punish criminals. 

§2. My study of the forty (40) relevant hymns — 8 to Varuna, 
23 to Mitra and Varuna and 9 to Indra and Varuna and the 423 passages 
outside these hymns in which Varuna is mentioned either alone 
or along with Mitra or (and) Indra, Aryaman and other deities, has 
led me to a new conclusion, which throws unexpected light on the term 
dharmapa'sa (‘ the noose of Right * ) used in the Mahsbharata 4 for the 
noose carried by Varuna. The evidence for this conclusion I propose 
to state and examine now. 

§3. Passages in which the pasas of Varuna are diiectly mentioned 
are the following : — 1.24. 15 5 ; 25.21 6 show that the fetters were three, 


1 

2 

3 
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♦This word is to be read as pasa throughout. 
La Religion Vedique. 

Vedtsche Mythologie. 

Vedic Mythology , 26. 

Makabhflrata 2. 9. 17. 


ud uttamdm varuna palam asmad avadhamam vl madhyamatn srathaya j 

atha vayam aditya urate tavanagato adit aye syama || 1.24.15. 

ud uttamim mumugdhi no vt pasam madhyamam c (ta avadhamani fiva$c ]| 1.25.21. 
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the topmost, the middle one and the lowest one. Interesting is the 
suggested method of release from this triple pa'sa which held a victim 
(&&nal>££pa, for example) in bondage. The topmost one was to be 
disentangled by being thrown off (the hiad) upwards, the lowest one 
by being thrown off (the feet) downwards, but the m.ddle one was 
to be loosened, slackened or relaxed apart ( \Zsrath with vi) or untied 
(Vcff with vi). The latter root used in the past participle form in 
II.27.16 7 , where the pasas of the Adityas (of whom Varuna is the chief) 
are said to be untied or loosened for (i.e. against) a rogue ( ripavt 
VKXtiah) lets us in, on a new aspect of this ‘ untying * operation which 
seems to cut both ways ! The fetters, it seems, could be loosened 
around or untied and then spread out as a trap to catch the unwary 
rip ti to be tightened round him immediately he is trapped and could be 
loosened off the victim when he was to be set free ! I.24.13 8 gives us 
a novel piece of information (not repeated elsewhere) that the pasas were 
to be removed from a victim (Sunah 6pd) who was made fast to three 
(wooden) stocks [dru-padd, lit., wooden foot (-stool)]. This must 
evidently be brought in a line with the above description of the offender 
or victim, tied up in three places. 


This triple character has become such a distinctive trait of Varuna’s 
bond, that when in I.163.4 9 the steed ( arvant ) is credited with three ties 
( bdndhanani ) in heaven, three in the waters, and three in the Ocean, he 
appears (to the poet) to be Varuna, as it were ! 

In V.2.7., 10 there is a prayer to Agni : 4 You released the bound 
&unah$c£pa from the thousand (— fold ?) tjiipa (once), disentangle 
similarly the pasas from us (now)/ The mention of Sunahsepa makes 
it clear that the fetters belong to Varuna (see 1.24.12 and 13) and that 
Agni exercises his good offices on behalf of the victim to secure his 
release therefrom. In the same way, in VI.74.4 cH Soma and Rudra 

^ yu vo maya abhidruhe yajatrdh pasa adttya ripave t nextidh | 
asi tva (am dti ye\am rdthenarista uxav a sarman syama || 11.27.16. 

® tunahtsepo hy dhvad gxbhiia$ tri$v adityam drupadesu baddhafi | 

avainafh r jd varunah sasrjyad vidvam adabdho vi mumoktu pasan || 1.24. 1 3. 

9 tri$( (a dhur divi bandhanani tr^Qy apsu triny antah samudre | 

uteoa me varuna Z chantsy arvan yatra ta ahuh paramam jamiram || 1,163.4. 

sunas etc chepam nxditam sahasrdd yupad amunco asamisia hi s aft 
evasmad agne r* mumugdhi pasan hat as cikitva thd iu nisddya |l V.2.7. 

11 frr no muncai am vdruQasya palad | VI.74.4 C . 
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are invoked to release the suppliants from the pasas of Varuna. 

gives the very important piece of information that even 
Surya — the divine prototype of the human bride — was subject to 
Varuna’s bonds, clasped on her by Savitf. The exalted character of the 
Imperial Varuna could not have been brought out more vividly by any 
explicit statement to that effect than by this delegation of the mechanical 
duties connected with the administration of his fetters to Other 
deities — the clasping of them, for example, to Savitf (X.85.24***), and the 
unclasping of them to Agni (V.2.7) or to Soma and Rudra (V 1.74.4). 

Finally VII.65.3* 13 tells us that Mitra and Varuna possess numerous 
pasas. Inspite of the tendency of the RgVedic poets to be so engrossed 
in the praise of the particular deity they happen to be invoking as to 
exaggerate his attributes to the point of inconsistency — a tendency that 
gave rise* to the theory originated by Max Muller and named by him 
as Henotheism (‘ the belief in individual gods alternately regarded as 
the highest *) — the fact is not without significance that there is hardly 
a pasa~ passage addressed to a deity, in which Varuna is completely out 
of the picture ! 

§4. But the value of these pa'sa- passages would be considerably 
discounted, if the use of the word pa'sa were an adventitious, though 
exclusive feature of the god. Such it is not and herein lies the 
significance of these passages. They throw into relief Varuna’s 
character as the Binder, Restrainer, Regulator, or Controller, par 
excellence among the gods [compare X.66.2,* for example, where the 

gods are said to be aroused by Indra ( Indra-prasutah ) but controlled 
by Varuna (Vdruna-prasitfah) J. It should be a natural expectation 
then that not merely the word pa'sa but the idea of restraint behind it 
expressed through a variety of other words, is found associated with 
Varuna in as many diverse foirms. This expectation is fully realised in 
the RgVeda. Words expressive of ‘ restraint ’ and almost synonymous 
with pa'sa , so used are, se/c, rasman (or baku}) 9 syuman , abhhsu f rasana 
daman , rasmi f sdtu, bandhana etc. There are also a number of passages 
which by implication or suggestion emphasize this peculiar r6le of 
Varuna as the (All-) Binder/ We will consider all these passages 
now. 


pro tva muhcami varunatya pasctd yen a (vabadhnat »a vita ttticvah | X.85.24* 1 \ 

15 See Footnote No. 139 for the text end section 28 (or « diecueeton of the verse* 
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In VIL84.2, 14 Mitra and Varuna are said to bind ( siriithah from 
V si, to bind) with bonds (seirbhih, from the same root), not made of 
ropes. So the stuff of which the bonds are made is not earthly. What 
this stuff is, it is the purpose of this paper to find out. 

VI.67.1 cd13 refers to the Matchless Two, Mitra and Varuna, the 

most efficient controllers (yamiitha) who pull in or control ( sam 

yamatuh ) the people with their own arms ( bahubhih svaih) as if with 
a cord ( rasma, I.S.). The importance of this passage for ascertaining 
the nature of the controlling apparatus used by the All-Controller (or — 
Controllers) cannot be over-estimated : The root yam with sam is 
used in the sense ‘to pull in (the reins)*, in 1. 1 44.3d ; the word 
yama( n.) itself is used in the sense of 4 rein * in V.61.2 d . The verse 
thus vividly protrays the Two as pulling in the people with the reins 
of their arms which thus serve for pa'sas as it were, in a good sense. 
A similar use of their arms is hinted at ,in V.64.1 cd , 16 which speaks of 
Mitra and Varuna, encompassing like two pens ( vraja ), the sun-hero 
within their arms. These arms play an important part in the movements 
of the two gods ‘ who set themselves in motion (as if on a car) with 
their arms, in the company of the Sun’s rays’ (VIII. 101 .2^).^ The 
act of encompassing or pulling in is very fittingly described as taking 
place through the movement of the arms. 

In L122.15 cd , 18 ‘the car of Mitra and Varuna which shines like 
the Sun has a long forepart and has straps for hands (sytma-galhasiih). 
Geldner 19 rightly points out that the car itself is compared to the person 
of the two gods. So then, the comparison of their hands to the straps 
or cords of the ratha is in a line with the suggested comparison of their 
arms to cords or reins in the preceding section. 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


Yuva raffram brhad invati dyaur yau setfbhir arajjubhih si ml hah j 
pari no hllo varunasya vjjya urilm na indrabt kwavad u lok^m [| VI 1 . 84 . 2 . 
sam ya rasmeva yamatur yamiffha dva janam asama bahubhih svaih VI. 67 . 1 cd 


Varuiyam vo risadasam rca mi tram havamahe | 
pari vrajeva buhvor jaganvam s d siarqaram || V. 64 .L 

ta bahuta na damsena ratharyatah *akam suryasya ralmibhih || VI 1 1 . 101 . 2 .°^ 
ratho vam mitiavaruya dirghcpialjt sytmagabhaslinh stro ntdyaut || 1 . 122 . 15 ^. 

Der R s vcdat utersetx and erLirtert 
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The association of ‘ reins or controlling cords ’ ( alhu'u ) with 
Mitra and Varuija is further seen in VIII.25.24* b2 ° * (I have attained to) 
the Two sages ( vipra ) equipped with reins (smddabhiiu) and provided 
with a whip (kata).' The faia is the seme as the aivcjcni to which 
the column of ore (ay as), adorned with gold forming part of the 
K:atram (dominion) of the two gods and shining in heaven is compared 
in V.62.7 (see also V.62.6 and 8) and is the lightning. For our purposes, 
however, it is only necessary to note that the reins or controlling cords 
of Mitra and Vanina are in action high up in heaven as in all the other 
passages. The passage VI 1.65.3* speaks of Mitra and Varuna as the 
(personified) Bonds i.e. Binders of anrta (situ, from Vsi, to bind), 
but it will be considered in detail in another context, along with other 
setu passages, in a later section. 

§5. We now take up passages where there is, according to 
Macdonell, ‘ a figurative application of the fetters of criminals to 
moral guilt ’ 2I , through similes where Varuna is prayed to by the 
supplicant for release from his own sin, misdeeds or evil or Varuna’s 
anger as if the latter themselves were the fettering cords or ropes 
(daman, ra?ana etc.) of Varuna holding him in a vice-like grip. Thus in 
II.28.5*, 22 the poet implores Varuna to * slacken sin (agas) off him as if 
it were a (fettering) rope (raiant) * ; in II.28.6 23 , 4 to disentangle evil 
(from him) like the halter (demon) from a calf.’ In VII.86.5 24 we have 
an exchange or mix-up of the upama-parts or correspondences in the 
simile e.g. Varuna i s implored ‘ to release or set free the misdeeds * of 
(in the sense, 1 from ’) the Vasi?thas (whether committed by themselves 
or their fathers), as (one should set free) a calf from the halter 
(daman). 


20 

21 
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Smadabhisu kasaoanta vipra n&vifthaya matt | 
mah's vajinav arvantZ sacasanam || VI 1 1.25.24. 

Vedic Mythology , 26. 

vi mac chrathaya rasanam ivaga r dhyama te varutpa kham rtatya | 11.28.5***. 
dame v a vatsad vi mumugdhy amho nahi tvdd are nimisat canese f| II,28.6 C< *. 
ava drugdhani pitrya sfja no * va ya vayam cakvma tanuhhih | 
ava rajan paiutrpam na tayum t^fa vatsam na damno vasiftham JJ VII.86.5. 
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§6. In the following passages, the fetters are not mentioned in so 
many words either directly or th ough a simile as belorgirg to Varuna 
but suggested beyond doubt by the employment of similar verb-forms 
and a context identical with that in the passe ges cited in the preceding 
sections. I.24.14 d , 25 and V.85.7 d . 26 implore king Vaiuna to shed or let 
loose (sitrethah and si&rathdh , respectively) sins off the suppliant (as if 
they were shackles). The verb-forms: gxbhttdh [seized (with bonds)] 
and mumoktu (‘ may he release ’) in V.12 of I.24 27 point to the same 
bonds by implication in view of the unmistakable Suahtepa context* 
In IV.1.4 28 Agni is appealed to to calm down the anger of Varuna and 
loosen (prd mumugdhi) all malice and hatred from the suppliants. 
In V.85.8 b29 the god is implored to discharge or rip apart all offences — 
consciously or unconsciously committed — as if they were (bonds) 
[‘slackened* or ‘entwined’, according as we interprete sithira. 
Whatever the interpretation, our proposition remains unaffected]. 
In other words ‘ that which belongs to Varuna * ( Varunyim ) has come 
to mean in the RV. ‘ the pasa of Varuna ’ in the relevant context (where 
a guilty conscience fears punishment) as for example in X.97.16: 30 
‘ May they, the Osadhis, release me from (curse) of malediction, from 
(the scourge) of Varuna and from the foot-fetter of Yama, (in fact) from 
all offence against the gods ’ 

§7. Though thus, some of the passages cited above lend colour 
to the hypothesis that moral guilt was transformed by poetic fancy and 
religicus fervour into a kind of fetter, there also emerges from a careful 
consideration of all the inconsistencies of metaphois and figurative 
applications (pointed out above) the construction that when a person 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


kfdyann asmabhyam asura praceta rajann cnamsi stsrathah fofani || 1.24.1 4 cd . 

vesdm va niiyam varutjiarana m va yat slm agas cakrma sisrathas tat |J V.SS.?*^. 
sun ah sc po yam ahvad gxbKitah so asman raja vdruno mumk.ok.iu || 1.24. 1 2 cd . 

tvdm no agne varunasya vidvan devdsya held * va yasisisthaff | 
yajiitho vahnitamah Vo'sucZno v'tsva dvesarisi prd mumugdhy asmat j| IV.1.4. 
kitavaso pad riripur na dtvt ydd va gha satydm utd ydn nd vidmd | 

sdrva ta v! *ya sithireva devadha u tyama varuna priyasak || V.85,8. 

muncantu ma sapathyad dtho varunyod uid | 

dthp yamasya padbtdsai sdrvasmad devahlbtfat || X,^7.!6, 
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committed a sin, the sin, as it were, stuck to the sinner because both 
appear to be tied to each other by the fetters of Varuna, which were thus 
something outside the two and not 3 4 identical with sin \ 31 . Thus an 
offence or guilt was, in a sense, (literally) 4 fastened f on the offender or 
the guilty party, in the language of these RgVeda citations where 
4 separate the (moral) crime from the criminal * or vice versa (the tariminal 
from the crime) is almost a refrain I 

§8. If the use of the fetters is thus a perfectly natural function 
of Varuna — the All-Binder, we expect that there should be some evidence 
in the RgVeda, pointing to his original character as the 4 Unbound * 
or the 4 Bondless One 4 in a very special sense, nay, in a marked manner 
in the RgVeda. And this expectation is amply fulfilled. 44 Though 
other gods, Agni, Savitr, Sun, Dawn, Heaven and Earth are petitioned 
to pardon sin, the notion of releasing from it is much more closel> 
connected with Aditi and her son Varuna, whose fetters that bind are 
characteristic, .... This notion is nearly allied to the etymology of the 
name. The word aditi is primarily a noun meaning 4 unbinding *, 

4 bondlessness ’ , from di-ti * binding, derived from the root da 4 to bind \ 
The past passive participle of this verb is employed to describe 
4unah epa 4 bound ’ ( di-ta ) to the stake (V.2.7). Hence as a goddess 
Aditi is naturally invoked to release her worshippers like a tied ( baddha ) 
thief (VIII.67.14). The original unpersonified meaning of 4 freedom 4 
seems to survive in a few passages of the RV. 32 44 He further adds 33 
(in another context), 44 The expression aditeh putrah , sons of Aditi, 
several times applied to the Adityas in the RV., may in the pre-Vedic 
period have simply meant 4 sons of freedom 4 (like sahasah putrah , son of 
strength) as describing a prominent quality of Varuna and cognate gods. 44 
The conclusion which I draw from these two passages quoted /(italics 
being mine) from Macdonell’s account of Aditi (a conclusion not drawn 
by that scholar , however) is the following : — The epithet Aditya applied 
to Varuna and the expression 4 aditeh putrah (son of Freedom) which he 
shares with the Adityas, of whom he is the chief, constitute unmistakable 


3 * This is the implication of MACDONELL*S explanation of the pasas, for which see 
section 1. 


32 MaCD’nell, Veiic Mythology , p. 121 • 1- 15ff. 

33 Ibidop. 122. 1.40 ff. 
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evidence of Varuna’s original character as the * Unbound * or the 
4 Bondless One*! His power of releasing from the bonds of physical 
suffering and moral guilt is perfectly in keeping with, na y * directly 
deducihle from the etymological meaning of the epithets Adiiya or 
aditeh putrah (IV.42.4 ) so frequently applied to this Chief of the 
Adityas ! Incidentally, I may offer a solution of a puzzle regarding 
Aditi to which Macdonell 34 has given expression thus : * But how are 
we to account for so early a personification of such an abstract idea and 
in particular for Aditi becoming the mother of the Adityes?’ Varuna 
the Aditya, is connected with rta in a special sense (as I propose to show 
in a subsequent section) ; so is Aditi . This rtd (next) has for its natural 
basis the belt of the Zodiac (the proposition is advanced with the 
necessary evidence in the sequel in this paper). Now the devas , the 
Lights of heaven, seemed to the ancients to recover their freedom from 
the clutches of darkness and to begin their bright career from a fixed 
point in the East, lying on the belt of the Zodiac (rta). This point was 
Aditi . No wonder that the luminaries, suddenly emerging thus into 
freedom and light, (emerging, in other words, into life itself) from this 
fixed point Aditi, received the epithet ‘ sons of Aditi \ Diti was the 
exactly opposite point, on the path of the Zodiac in the West, where the 
Lights went out, being caught in the meshes of darkness. It will thus 
be not necessary to suppose 35 that “ the name of Diti as a goddess seems 
to be merely an antithesis to that of Aditi, formed from the latter to 
express a positive sense, as sura, ‘ god’, was later (by false etymology) 
evolved from asura, * demon V’ (I draw attention to the explanatory 
figure of the Zodiac added at the end of this paper for further light on 
my view). 

§9. This exclusive and (yet) fundamental trait of Varuna’s character 
whereby he appears as a pasin (Binder) is just another version of Varuna 
as the All-Encompasser. It is not the purpose of this paper to 
establish the writer’s conclusions regarding the natural basis of Varuna 
drawn chiefly from the evidence of the RgVeda. I state them briefly here 
in so far as they tend to explain and emphasize the character of Varuna 
as the * All-Enveloper \ 4 the All-Pervader \ This aspect of his character 
easily explains the towering and pre-eminent position of Varuna as 


34 Ibid., p. 122, 1.31 <f. 

35 Ibid., p. 123 J. 50 «. 
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a samraj, when the supreme laws of the physical and moral world are 
contemplated. In keeping with this aspect, is his rcle, as the custodian 
of rta, which is almost a deity in the RgVeda, which like a pa'sa or wheel 
circumscribes the Universe, regulates it and keeps it in its place, the 
physical basis of which is the belt of the Zodiac which no luminary ( deva ) 
may deviate from (as shown hereafter) and the penalty for transgression 
whereof, i* ensnarement by the shackles of non -rta or darkness and death. 
This is one side or explanation of Varuna ‘s all-encompassing character. 
Another important side or explanation (unfortunately missed by most 
scholars) is Varuna's overlordship of the Waters which are far more 
intimately connected with him in the RgVeda than is generally supposed. 
The nature of these * Waters * requires to be carefully investigated into. 
The researches of Warren 36 and T ilak 37 i n this connection have not 
received the attention they deserve. My own conclusions (which must 
form the subject of a separate paper) in which I agree with the two scholars 
in so far as the cosmic character of the so-called ‘ Waters ’ is concerned 
but in which I differ from Tilak as regards the natural basis of Varuna in 
the RgVeda may be briefly indicated here : — 

(1) The Waters are both terrestrial and celestial. The attributes 
of the latter in the RV. cannot all be satisfactorily accounted for, on 
the hypothesis that they are rain-waters. 

(2) The release of the Waters and the breaking forth of the Dawn 
or the emergence of light are described as simultaneous events 
(I. 164. 51 etc.). 

(3) In fact, the movement of the Waters and the spreading forth of 
the rays of light spring up from the same source and follow the same 
path (of rta) simultaneously. 

(4) These Waters are described as moved upwards by Indra when 
set free for movement, simultaneously with the luminaries after the 
killing of Vrtra (II. 1 5.6 ; I. 80.5, 32 etc.). Their downward movement 
is, of course, described as for example in VI 1 1.69. 11 where the Seven 
Rivers are said to flow into the jaws of Varuna as into a surging abyss 
or ocean. 


36 Paradise Found (10th cdn.) 1893. 

57 The Arctic Home in the Vedas , 233-96. 
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(5) The world is said to lnve consisted of nothing but undifferentiated 
Waters in the beginning (X.82.6 ; 129.3). These Waters were 
coeval with the world (X.30.6). 

(6) The cosmic circulation of the celestial Waters and the 
simultaneity of the free flow of the Waters and the rising of the 
Dawn are unambiguously stated in the Avesta. 38 

(7) This theory of the cosmic circulation of the Waters is not peculiar 
to Indo-Iranian mythology but is found in Greek and Egyptian 
mythologies also. In other words the celestial waters which pervaded 
the regions, above, below and around the earth were supposed by the 
RgVed’c poets to be the stuff out of which the Universe was created 
(X. 129.1 and 3 ff.). Tho sum up, the theory propounded by Warren 
and TlLAK that the (Celestial) Waters or watery vapours [from which 
the world was supposed to have been created according to the 
datapaths Brahmana XI. 1.6.1 ; Aitareya Br. 1.1. and the Manusmrti 
1.9] were envisaged by the RgVedic poets as something like the 
nebulous mass of matter or the ether of modern scientists, has suffered 
undeserved neglect. 

§10. Unfortunately TlLAK did not see the logical conclusion of this 
theory, namely, that a complete and satisfactory explanation of the 
RgVedic account of Varuna as the AH-Pervader or All-Encompasser was 
thus forthcoming from his rulership of the all-pervading, (ether-like) 
Cosmic Waters ! Carried a little too far by his Arctic theory, (which, 
incidentally, will have to be more carefully scrutinized before being 
brushed aside) he ventures the suggestion that * ** Mitra and Varuna were 
originally conceived as two correlated deities, for, according to our theory, 
they would represent half-year-long light and dirkness in the Paradise 
of the Aryan race. 39 This is clearly impossible, because in the RV., 
Varuna, true to his form, as the All-Encompasser rules over both the 
spheres — that of light as well as darkness, night and day. It is true that 
certain grand cosnrcal functions such as those of supporting or establishing 
heaven and earth or creating the two worlds, producing the sun and 
placing it in the sky and making a path for it or spreading out the earth, 


*8 Vendidad , XXI 4-5 ; Ya*ht VI.2 and 3 etc. 

** The Afttic Home in the Veda*, p. 351 . 
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the sky and the two worlds are attributed to a number of gods without 
distinction but the following distinctive traits of VaruDa rule out the 
whittling down of his dominion to darkness or night however long ! 
For example, Varuna sets in motion the day-star (the Sun) in both 
directions ( dvita ) westward by day and eastward at night (VII.86.1 cd ), 40 
This, indeed, is what is meant by his double dominion (dvita. ratfram) 
in IV.42.1* 41 and by the reference to him as the doubly Crafty* (dvita 
maytn) in VI 1.28.4*** 42 i.e. one whose occult power (in a good sense) works 
both above and belcw the earth in the realm of light as well as in that of 
darkness . If Varuna is described as embracing the nights (VIII.41.3) or 
as exulting in the world of the Pitrs with Yama (X.14.7), he is also 
described as 4 taking his stand in the firmament and measuring out the 
earth, using the Sun as a measure * (V.85.5) cd 43 . But this is not left to 
just an inference from the co-ordination of any two separate passages. 
In VI 1.88.2^ 44 , he is expressly stated to be the overlord of both-light 
(svar) and darkness (andhah). 

§1 1 . The following passages illustrate the ubiquitous, the omnipresent 
character of Varuna. He is four-faced (cdturarukah in V.48.5“ b ) 45 i.e. 
evidently halving faces in all directions. He measures off around (pari 
. .mame) the ends of heaven and earth with a cord ( rasmtna , 
VIII.25.18“ b ) 46 . Here the 4 measuring off around’ is significant as 
showing the encircling and encompassing nature of the god. 

§12. The paradox of this double or all-embracing presence of Varuna 
and the mysterious power whereby he (and Mitra) can perform miracles 
like ‘ binding with bonds not made of rope ’ (VII.84.2 ab ) 47 etc. explain 
why the epithet may'm is chiefly applicable to him among the gods ! 
Miraculous feats and occult knowledge are attributed to him. The 
downward opening of the water-skin or barrel bursting through and 


40 pra nakam nunude brhantam dvita naksatram paprathac cab huma || Vll.86.1 cd . 

41 m&ma dvita rSftrdm faatrtyasya || IV.42.2a. 

42 prati yac caste anxtam anena ava dvita varurjo may't nab eat || VI 1.28.4*^. 

43 nAntneva tasthivAm antarik.se vt yo mame pxthiv'trn suryena || 

44 svar y'ad asmann adhipa u aniho ‘ bht ma vapur dx'sdye nimyal || VII.88.2 cd . 

45 aa jihvayft cdturamk<*h x*j<*te I V.48.5*. 

pari yd rasmtna divo * ntan mame pxtbivyab | VI 1 1.25.1 8 ft k, 
yat/ setrbhir arajjubhih stmthah | V 11.84. 2 b . 

M Rk Y 62 — JO 
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upon heaven and earth and the firmament (V.85.3) ; tfie spectacle of the 
streams constantly pouring water into, but yet not inundating even one 
samudra (V.85.6) ; his strange association with that bizarre crowd — the 
scorpion, the crawling creature, the nesting bird and the swelling animal 
(VII.50.1)* the lament of his praiser ‘ overtaken by thirst even in the 
midst of water (VI 1.89.4), his capacity to see even with closed eye-lids 
(VI 1.25.9) are a few of the puzzling facts and feats mentioned of Varuna 
alone or with Mitra. The reference to the secret meeting of Mitra and 
Varuna and their occult power in Vi 1.60. 1 0^, Varuna’s special knowledge 
of the secret names of the Dawns (VI 1 1.41. 5), his appellation ‘ mystery 
sea {samudra) 9 (VI 11.41 .8 a ) further deepen the atmosphere of mystery and 
secrecy about Varuna ! No wonder, the fitting epithet mayin for which 
the variant, yakHn is once used (in VI 1.88.6) is chiefly applied to Varuna 
among the gods : VI.48.14 ; VII. 28.4 ; X.99.10; 147.5. 

We have touched upon these aspects of Varuna here, as encompassing 
power, craft (maya) and secrecy are just the attributes we should expect 
in a pasin (i.e. one who uses a noose). Having thus established that the 
pti'sa concept is fundamental to Varuna’ s character as the Restrainer or 
All-Binder, we now turn to his intimate connection with via, so as to lead 
up to our main proposition regarding the physical basis of that 
concept. 

II. Rta, the Special Charge of Varuna. 

§13. The very special relation of Varuna to rta is so universally 
admitted that some more important aspects only of this relationship may 
be pointed out here. Varuna alone or with Mitra and (or) other gods 
like Aryaman, or with the Adityas is called Ttavan , possessor or lord of 

rta in I.136.4 d ; 151.4 b ; II.27.4 d ; 28.6 b ; III.56.8'; IV. 1 .2 C ; 42.4 C ; 
V.65.2 d ; 67.4 b ; VII.49.7 b ; 62.3 b ; 66.13\ VIII.25.4 C ; 7% 8\ 

Furthered or Prosperers of rta (ratvfdh) is an epithet applied to Mitra 
and Varuna jointly in 1.2.8 a ; 11.41. 4 b ; III.62.18 d ; V.65.2 d ; 

VI 1.66.1 3% 19* 1 . Mitra, Varuna and Aditi, in VI.51.3 a , and Mitra and 
Varuna in V.63.1*; VII.64.2® are described as Protectors of rta {xtasya 
gopa ). Varupa, Mitra and Agni receive the appellation ‘ rta'-minded * 
rta-dhttayah) in VI.141.10 d ; Mitra and Varuna are designated the 
4 cherishers of rta (xta-sprsah) in V.67.4 8 . The title Haydn (acting 
according to Tta) is used of Varuna in V.41.1*; VII.87.1 C . Varuna 
is called Xtacit (intent upon rta) in VI 1.85.4" and * the leader (netf) of Xtd 

in VIJ.40.4*, 
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§14 This special connection, showing as it were that xtd is the special 
charge of Varuna is indicated in other ways also. Rtd is expressly 
stated as their own or to belong to Mitra and Varuna in 1.151.6* and 
V.62.1\ The streams are said to follow Varuna’s rtd (II.28*4* b ). 46 
Varuna says he alone (not Indra) held heaven in the seat of rtd (IV.42.4 
see section 22). Mitra and Varuna are said to bring success to rtd 
(1.1 51 -3 C ). The path of xtd is said to be their own (VII^S^). 49 This 
relationship is almost taker for granted in the RV\, so that Agni is said 
to become Varuna when he goes for xtd (X.S.S® 15 ). 50 Mitra and Varuna are 
said to proclaim or herald Xtd (1.151 .4 ab 51 ; VIII.25.4 C ). VI.5 1 . 1 52 is an 
interesting verse ! It expresses first the well-known idea that the Sun 
is the eye of Mitra and Varuna and then adds that it (the Sun) is the hright 
face of rtd ! This amounts to saying ( poetically though) that the 
face of rtd is the eye of the two gods ! That this is no poetic fancy but 
a hard fact is seen from V.66.1 cd53 where Varuna is actually called 
Xtd~pesas 9 [i.e. having Xtd as his (ornamented) form], 

§15. Varuna’s distinctive — nay, almost exclusive epithet dhxtdvrata 
(one who maintains the vratds) is evidence of the same close connection 
of Varuna with xtd. After a detailed examination verse by verse, of all 
the vrata- passages in the RV., I have shown, in my monograph ‘ All 
about vrata in the RgVeda, (B. D. C. R. I. Ill 4) that if the literary 
evidence unfolding the semantic evolution of the meanings of the word in 
the RgVeda is at all to be relied on and if the hints dropped by the 
RgVedic poets themselves regarding the derivation of the word vrata 
[as in I.183.3 b ; dnu vratani vartate , where vratdni is the cognate object 
of the intransitive verb vxU allied to it, etymollogically] are to be any 
guide, then the word must be derived from the root vrt (‘ to proceed \ 
‘turn* 4 roll*, ‘ move on*, 4 turn round’ etc.) rat her than from 1 V vf, to 
enclose, cover or guard or from 2V vr to choose. Thus the primary 

45 r tdm sindhavo voruiyaya yanii [ II.28.4 b . 

49 r tasya mitravaruya patha vam |] VI 1.65. 3 C . 

.. *0 bhttvo varuQo ydd .taya veti | X.8.5 b . 

ftavanav x tdm a gho*atho bxhdt | 1.151.4** (b = VI 1 1. 25. 4 C .) 

52 u iyQ C cafaur mahi mitrdyor am eti priydm vdru$ayor adabdham | 
xtasya suet darsatam dfitkam rukmo nd diva ttdita vy adyaut |j VI. 5 1.1. 

53 oartiyaya xtapetase dadfota prayatt mahc || V.66.1 cd . 

M Pk Y 62- -I6a 
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meaning of the word in the RgVeda and especially in the compound 
iffixtdorata is, * (fixed) passage, way, (circular) path, (settled) route, 
(beaten) track, channel or bed. ’ Now these vratas are, in 1.65.2, 
mentioned as those of (i.e. lying along) Xtd ( xtasya vrata) and must 
therefore signify ‘ the paths (of the luminaries) extending along xtd (the 
zodiac, as I propose to show later). What should be more natural then 
that Varuna, the special custodian of Xtd should be exclusively called 
the * Keeper of the vratas or- routes laid by him for the luminaries 
along the xtd or in short, dhxtdvrata ? 

III. The Zoduc-the physical basis of Rta' (Cosmic Order). 

§15. What is this rtd~> Macdonell gives the following beautiful 
and succinct account of the meanings 54 accepted so far. “ The cosmic 
order or law prevailing in nature is recognised under the name of Xta 
(properly the ‘ course ’ of things), which is considered to be under the 
guardianship of the highest gods. The same word also designates 
* order 1 in the moral world as truth and * right ’ and in the religious world 
as sacrifice or ‘ rite’”. The last meaning has an Avestan counterpart 
in ‘ asa order, which is one of the many identical terms' connected with 
the ritual, in the RgVeda and the Avesta. 

There is no doubt that this is a correct account of the meanings of xta, 
in a failry large number of passages in the RV. My proposition is that 
there is an equally large number of passages there, which betray (what 
we may call) the primary or the fundamental physical sense of the word* 
which represents (in other words) the natural or physical basis of the very 
abstract (and therefore, very likely, not the original) conception of xta 
as Cosmic- or World-Order . If the Shining Ones (devas, or luminaries 
like the Sun, Dawn etc.) arc described frequently as born in xta, if the 
path ( path or pathi ), the womb (yoni), the seat or abode ( sadana or 
dhaman), the peak or altitude ( smga ), the bottom ( hudhnd ), the cavity or 
well (kha), the ridge or top (sanu) and finally the wheel (c akra) of xta 
ate mentioned time and again in the RgVeda, this should normally be 
accepted as dear and unmistakable evidence of the original spatial 
character of rta, which, from all these indications appears to have described 
a well-defined figure in the geometry of the RgVedic universe, holding within 


^ Vtdic Mythology, M, 
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it heaven and earth and circumscribing the movements of the luminaries 
( devas ) / There is no reason why we should look upon the use of these 
terms with rta in every passage as just one metaphor heaped on another, 
upon the devoted head of a purely abstract conception like * Order \ 

Right* or ‘Rite*. If it is a recognized principle that in religious 
thought, generally, the process of development or evolution is -from the 
external, the physical, the concrete, and the natural to the internal, 
moral, and the abstract, if the Vedic gods are acknowledgedly nearer 
to the (or natural ) phenomena from which they have developed, than the 
gods of any other Indo-European people, why should we suppose that the 
natural order of evolution is suspended in the case of rta which has the 
rank of a divinity in the RV. (as will be shown later) and take for granted 
that a full-fledged abstraction like rta or ‘ Cosmic Order * has been with 
the RgVedic poets from the beginning? I have examined this problem 
briefly in my paper 4 Rta in the RgVeda ’ (Silver Jubilee Volume ABO R I) 
wherein I have arrived at the conclusion that the primary sense of the 
word appearing alongside of and yet clearly distinguishable (in the 
RgVeda), from its widely accepted secondary sense or senses described 
above is the physical one ; that rta or the path of rta is the path of the 
Zodiac or the imaginary belt or zone in the heavens within which the 
apparent motions of the devas — the Sun, Moon and the principal planet 
are confined and which is dotted by the Nafeatras. The semantic 
development of the word is exactly parallel to that of the word devd : — 
deva = I. The shining One, II. World-ruler, III. God; rta = I 
The path of the luminaries or the Zodiac, II. World order. III. 
Right, rite. If I, here, touch upon the main arguments advanced in that 
paper I do so only to present the new evidence on the point, which I hav? 
come across since then, in my study of the RgVeda. 

§16. Though the important part played by rta in the RV. is recognized 
by scholars, the full extent of it does not seem to have been realized ! 
It has not been sufficiently appreciated that it enjoys the rank of a Divinity 
in the RV ! The mighty ( mahad) rta figures as an independent deity 
among deities like Aditi, Dyavaprthivi, Indra, Vi§nu and Savitr invoked 
for protection in X.66.4. 55 In I.137.2* fg , 56 we read, ‘Also for you 

55 aditir dyavaptthivi r tam mahad indravi .(iu marutaff br.hat | X.66.4***. 

uta vam usdso hudhi sokam suryasya ra'smihhih | suio mitraya varurjtoya plioyc, 
(g) carur ttaya pitaye || 1.137.2*** (g = IX.17.8 C ). 
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Two, at the awakening of the Dawn, simultaneously with the rays of the 
(the Soma juice) is pressed, for Mitra and Varyiia to drink (from), 
"the delicious (juice) for xta to drink (from). 1.137.2® is identical with 
IX.17.8 C where also xta similarly receives divine honours. It is impossible 
to translate Xta in these two passages as 4 sacrifice or rite * or as ‘ Right \ 
Similarly 1.75. 5 b 57 can only be translated, in my opinion, as 4 Adore the 
gods and the lofty xta and not as ‘ sacrifice to the gods (a sacrifice 
conforming to) the great xta as Oi^rc^BrcKo 58 has done or as ‘ Adore the 
lofty law (Gesetz) of the gods’ as has done, such renderings 

being due to the non-recognition of the divine status-the godly rank-of 
Xta which entitled it to the offering of Soma and sacrificial worship generally. 
In V.66.5 0 and 68. l c again, the bxhad X tam ranks (in my view) as a deity 
alongside of Mitra and Varuna (see also VI 1.39. 1 d ). 

§19. Quite a number of gods are said to be born of or produced from 
Xta . For example, Agni (1.36.19; 65.10; 144.7; 189.6; II.20.3; 
III.6.10 ; VI. 13.3), Soma (IX J 08.8), the Mar u ts (III.54.13; V.61.14), 
Brhaspati (11.23.15) and the Ad ityas (VI 1.66.13) are said to be xta-jata 
or xta-prajata. In such cases, unless the risk of error was avoided 
(as is done often by Oldenberg) 60 by leaving the word untranslated, 
strange renderings such as 4 well-born , 4 punctually born \ 62 result ! 
Finally, when the Dawns are called xtd~jata~satyah , 4 (true or) abiding 
because born of xta in IV.5l.7 b , non-recognition of the almost god-like 
character of rta has led to renderings like 4 punctually true *° 3 which 
leave no trace of rtd for all practical ‘purposes ! My contention is that 
Xta the birth-place of the gods (as is implied in these epithets) has as strong 
a title as Aditi to be reckoned as a deity in the RgVeda ! 

^ liaja deifam ( lam bfhat | I.75.5 b . 

58 SBE, XLVI, 95. 

Der RigVeda, uberset z und er tauter t , 89. 

60 SBE XLVI. 

61 SBE XXXI I, 357. 

62 Vbersetzung (see Footnote 59 above). 

^ Mocdoncll A Vcdic Reader, 97. 
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§ 20 - If Xtd is (thus) a deity, an investigation into its natural basis 
becomes as imperative as in the case of any other deity unless it is relegated 
to the class of deities whose nature is founded on abstraction which (as 
we saw above) is not necessary. Such an investigation must first be 
undertaken here as the results thereof will throw light on the basis of the 
pasa-conception which is the main theme of this paper. 

Rtd is derived from the root r, to go, with the suffix ta> which is 
employed almost exclusively to form past participles, chiefly with passive 
but sometimes with intransitive meaning. The more general and original 
sense of this suffix is preserved in some words used as adjectives or as 
substantives with concrete meaning such as our r td 9 which should, 
therefore primarily mean 4 (something) gone over (correctly)* or better 
4 ( the settled or ordered) course of going \ (followed by the luminaries ? ). 
It is my contention that this primary physical sense is well-preserved in 
the RV, in the many passages which speak of the path of rtd — an undoubted 
indication of its spatial character unless one supposes that it is a figurative 
application. Such a supposition, though not impossible, is neither 
necessary nor natural in a large number of passages, which we propose 
to examine now. 

§21. In I.124.3 cd 64 (- V.80.4 rti ), the Dawn clothing herself in lustre, 

follows correctly the path of rtd and does not miss the directions as one 
who knows (the way)*. ‘ For the broad (Sun-light), a still broader passage 
was made manifest — the path of rtd was directed with the cords (rays) 
of rtd [I.136.2 ab 05 : here rtdsya . though occurring only once can be 
construed with pant hah as well as with rasmtbhih ]. X.80.6 C 66 specifies 

this path as the gandharvi pathya or the path of the Gandharvas which 
shows that it is high up in the heavens which alone is the scene of the 
movements and activity of the Gandharvas. In VIII.22.7 ab , 67 the 
Asvins (matutinal deities) are implored to approach along the paths of 
Ttd. 1.46.1 1 68 is important : * The path of rtd is (now ready) for crossing 

64 rjasya pantham anv eti sadhu prajanatwa na dtso minati || I.124.3 td . (=V,80.4 C<1 ). 

^ adarsi gatur urave varlyasl pantha xtasya sdm ayamsta rasrmbt} ij I.I36.2* l> . 

66 agmr gandharv'im pathyam xtasyagner gavyutir ghxta a nlfatta || 

67 upa no vafmivasu yatam x iasya pathibhih || VII 1.22. 7“^. 
abhud u par am etave pantha rtasya sadhuya [ 

adarsi v't sruttr divab || 1.46.11, 
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safely to tHe (other) bank ; the path (lit, Channel) of heaven has become 
visible* (the context in v. 10 being a description of sunrise). Sarama 
recovers the cows by going along r id (V.45.7 C ) 69 or by going along the path 
of Xtd (V.45.8 d ). 70 The cows are the beams of the Dawn (compare also 
X.67.5 ; 68.9 and the whole hymn X.108). 

In VIII. 12.3 71 this path is specified as the one whereon Indra urged on 
Sindhu and the great waters as if they were cars. Now when it is 
remembered that Indra places the Sun in the sky for all men to see and 
simultaneously releases the waters, after killing Vrtra (1.31.4; 52.8), we 
understand the nature of this path. It is the same that is described in 
VIII.31.13 72 as ‘ easy to traverse’ ( sugah ) having Varuna Mitra and 
Aryamen as guardians and also in II.27.6 73 as thornless and sugah and as 
belonging to the same three deities. It is again, the same path or paths 
(though not expressly stated as xtasya) which the same Three — the 
Adityas are said to dig out ( rddanti ) for Surya in VII.60.4 bcd74 and 
which Varuna is said to have dug out ( rddanti ) for Surya and the Oceanic 
floods of rivers (VI 1. 87. l ob ,).^ Finally attention may be drawn to 
a beautiful and clear description of these paths in 1 .35.1 1 : 76 Protect us 
by (coming along) those time-honoured paths, O Savitr, dustless and 
well-laid in the firmament and easy to traverse ( Sugebhih )- 

§It is but naturalthatt he visible overhead part of thepath of xtd traversed 
by the luminaries during their bright career by day should be poetically 
termed ‘ the straightest path or paths of xtd * as in I.79.3 b . 77 The straight 

^ rtdm yah sarama ga avindad || V.45.7 1 . 

70 rtasya patha sarama vidad gah || V.43.8 d . 

71 yen a sindhum tnahir apo ratham iva pracod'yah [ 
pantham r tasya yataVe tam imahe |{ VI 1 1. 12.3. 

^ ycitha no mitro aryama vurunah sdnti gopah | 
nuga rjdsya pdnthah || VIII.31.13. 

73 sugo h't vo aryaman mitra pantha anrkfaro varuna sadhur asti | 11.27.6 ab . 

7 ^ yasma aditya adhvano rddanti mitro aryama vdrurtah sajofalj jj VII.60.4 cd , 

7 * radat patho varunaft turyaya prarpamsi samudr yd nadtnam i VII. 87. 1*^. 

76 ye ie pdnthah savitah purvyaso * rend oat} sukxtd antarikfc | 

tebhir no adyd pathibhih sugebhi rakfi ca no adhi ca bruhi deva || 1.33.11. 

77 ydd im rtasya payasd ptyano ndyann xtasya patktbhi rdji*thaih 1 1.79.3®**. 
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sailing ship of xta mounted by Soma Pavam&na (IX.89.2 b ) 78 is probably 
just another version of this very ‘ straight path of xtd\ The nau or ship 
boarded by Vasi$tha in the company of Varuna 0^11.88.3* 79 and ^J 80 
is very likely this ship of xta and may be the same nau that VaruDa abiding 
in the ocean, knows about (1.25. 7 C ) 81 * 

I do not think that it is possible to brush aside all this evidence of the 
physical character of the path of rtd and to say that these details are just 
subtle metaphorical variations, superimposed on the various aspects of 
that very prosaic abstraction — the Course of Cosmic Order ! 

§22. Another indication of its spatial character, nay, its exact location 
is seen in passages which describe the seat or abode ( sddana , sddas , dhaman , 
or durond ) of rtd . The Dawns wake up from the seat of rtd (IV.51.8) 82 . 
Varuna holds heaven in the seat of rtd (IV.42.4 b ) 8i . Indra is invoked 
to come to the rescue (of the suppliant) from the farthest distance, (i.e.) 
from the seat of rtd i n IV. 21 .3 84 . The Rudras (i.e. the Maruts or Storm- 
gods) are said to have prospered or grown great in the abodes of rtd 
(in 1 1.34. 1 3 ab ). 85 Similarly Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman, the sons of 
Aditi are said to have grown great in the seat ( durone ) of xta (VII.60.5 cd ). 86 
An almost convincing passage is 1. 1 23. 9 87 where we are told U$as, emerging 
from out of the Darkness and approaching the appointed place day after 
day, never misses the habitation ( dhaman ) of rtd. If this verse is read 
in the light of (the already quoted) I. I24.3 cd (— -V.80.4 cd ) 88 where U?as 


78 raja sindhunam avasista vasa riasya riavam aruhad raji^tham. [ lX.89.2 ab . 

79 a ydd ruhava varunas ca naoam prd yat samudram "irdyava mddhyam | VII,88.3 ab . 

80 vasistham ha vdruno navy adhad rsirh cakdra svapa mahobhifi | VI 1.88.4^. 

81 Veda navah samudrlyah || 1.25. 7 C . 

82 rtasya devih sadaso budhana gavdnx na sorgo usaso jarante || IV.5l.8 cd . 

83 aham apo apinvam uktamdyd dharayam dwam sadana rtasya |j lV.42.4* b . 

84 a yalv indro. . . avase no marutvdn paravato va sadanad rjasya || IV.21.3. 

85 te kfonibhir aruytbhir nanjlbKi rudra xtasya sadanefu vavrdhub || 1 1.34.1 3*^. 

86 ima rtasya vavxdhur durond sagmasab putra aditcr adabdhah || VI 1. 60.5^. 

87 janaty ahnab prathamasya nama sukra kxftad ajanista svitUct | 
rtasya yosa na minati dhdmahar-ahar nifkxl Q tn dcQranfi || LI 23.9. 

88 Xtdspa pdntham dnv eti sadhu prajanativa na dtso minati || 1.1 24.3 cd . 

( a V.SO^), 
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is described as following the path of xta carefully and (thus) not missing 
tho directions, it should follow that the location ( dhaman ) of Xta is 
coextensive with the directions ! In IV.5.9 89 , the Sun, the glorious face 
of (heavenly) splendours [( maham ), gen. pi. of mah = * splendour 
(K#»Avenly) # ] is said to be shining in the region ( pada ) of Xta. 

§23. The following passages speak of the yoni (the womb) of Xta . 
‘ The (Ahgiras-) host came forth first in the womb of Xta. . ’ (IV. 1 ,12 ab ) 90 . 
If it is now remembered that the Angiras-host, is shown by the context 
to have rent the mountain and delivered the cows or dawns (compare vv. 
13 seqq and IV. 2. 15 seq.), the location of the womb of xta becomes clear. 
This location is identical with that of the womb of rajas and that of the 
bottom of mah [which as I have tried to establish in B. D. C. R. I. II, 
is a substantive meaning heavenly light], because though rajas , mah and 
Xta are all different, they are all bottomed on the same point in space 
(lying on the belt of the Zodiac Ttdsya yonau) which marks the era of 
freedom and illumination for the luminaries and which is their birth- 
place, as it were. The Sun observes heaven and earth rejoicing in the 
womb of Xta (III.54.6 Hb ) 91 . The same fact is expressed in another way 
in X.65.8 ab . ; 92 ‘ Heaven and Earth share a common above in the womb 
of Xta . X.8.3" 1 93 tells us that the Red Ones (the Dawns) enjoy themselves 
in the womb of rtd. 

§24. Direct statements regarding the well-defined configuration of rtd 
in the geometry of the universe will be found broadcast in the RgVeda. 
The peak or horn ( srhga ) of rta is mentioned in VIII.86.5 ab 94 : ‘ Through 
(i.e. on the strength of) xta , does Savitr work ; he extends far and wide the 
(horn or) peak of xta' This evidently means that Savitr’s ever -widening 


idam u tyan mahi maham amkam. 

Xtiiya pade adhi dtdyanam. . . || IV.5.9, 

90 pra tardha aria prathamam vipanyam xtasya yona ix^abhasya Title ] IV. 1 . 12 °^. 

91 mcakfd abfu sjm acasta Jasya yona vighfte madant * | II 1. 54.6^. 

^ rtasya yona k^oyatah samokosa j 

dyavaprthivi varunaya savrate j] X. 65 . 8 bt , 

93 asya patmann iruftr asvabhudhna xtasya yonau tanvo jusanta || X.8.3 cd , 

M devatf savita aamayata r rasya sfngam urviya vt paprathe [ VIII. 86.5^. 
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circle of light* simultaneously makes the extent of xta more and more 
manifest. The bottom ( budhna ) of xta is the place wherefrom the Sun 
urges forth the Dawns (1 11.61. 7 a ) 95 and finally himself advances into 
heaven and earth. II.28.5 b96 speaks of the fount or well (or cavity, 
khlam) of xta. The Sanu (surface, top or ridge) of xta is spoken of in 
X.123.2 C , 97 and 3 c98 in a context ( : ‘ Vena shone high up on -the top of 
Xta) which leaves no doubt as to its physical character. 

§25. If the Zodiac is thus the natural basis of the conception of Xta * 
its character as a girdle, a belt or a zone should (we expect) be shadowed 
forth in the RV. A clear indication of its belt-like encircling expanse is 
seen in the representation of it as a wheel The wheel of Xta ( Xtdsya 
cakram ) with its twelve spokes — it never a^es — turna round and round 
heaven; here (i.e. within the wheel), O Agni, the seven-hundred and 
twenty (720) sons abide in pairs’ (1. 164. 1 1). 99 The 12 spokes are 
naturally the 12 months. The 720 ‘ sons * standing in pairs are the 
360 days and 360 nights paired together. An explanation of the term 
4 sons ’ applied to them is found in V.85.5. ab,0 ° where the Maruts are 
described thus, 4 Like the spokes of a wheel, no one is last ; like the days 
they are born again and again) pra~pra jayante). The reference in 
to the 12 months ‘ endowed with (the) progeny (of days and 
nights) ’ ( prajavatah masah) also throws light. What more natural than 
that the wheel of the year resulting from the Sun’s movements along the 
Zodiacal belt, completing a whole round or circle in the course of a year 
of 720 days and nights and 12 months should be described as the wheel 
of Xta ? This same wheel is described in v. 2 102 of this very hymn as 
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rtasya budhna u*asam ifayyan V{?a mahit rodas~t~a vive'sa | III,61.7“ b . 
rdhyama te varuna kham rtasya | I1.28.5* 3 . 

rtasya sanav adhi viftapi bhrat || X.123.2 t . 

X tasya sanav adhi cakramar, 106 j| X.123.3 r . 

dvada'saraih nahi iaj jax^ya v&rvarti cakram pari dyam x tasya ] 
a putra agne mithunaso atra saptd satani vim$at'ts ca tasthuh [| L164.H. 
ara ived acarama aheva pra-pra jayante a kavd mdhobhih [ V.58.5*k. 
veda maso dhxtavrato dvadasa prajavatah | 1,25.8***. 

(sapta yuhjanti) ratham ckacakram ( eko asvo vahati saptanama) | 

trainubhi cakram ajaram anarvam yatrema vtsva hhuuvanadhi tasthuh || i. 164.2. 
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constituting a one-wheel chariot with the three naves (i.e. the three 
seasons) unaging and containing within it all beings (visva bhuvanani). 
Verse 48th 103 (of the same hymn) also mentions this same wheel with 
12 fellies (12 months) and three naves (seasons) and the 360 spokes (lit. 
pins) that never get loose [here, by * spokes ’ the 360 (twenty-four-hour) 
days are meant]. Verses 13th and 14th 104 also deal with the same theme. 
Probably this same wheel (of via) is referred to in VII -63.2 cd ,05 , where 
we are told that the sun rises, rolling round the self-same wheel and in 
VI.54.3 106 describing the wheel of Pusan. The * One felly ( pavih ) of 
Mitra and Varuna roiling on hither ’ (V.62.2 d ) ,C)7 is another version of the 
wheel of Via, the latter being specially associated with the two gods. 

§26. I further suspect that the zonal character of Vta (as the Zodiac) 
with its two halves — the one above and the other below the earth — 
apparently meeting each other at two points on opposite sides in the East 
and the West, have been referred to in the language of poetry, as ‘ supporting 
or serving or closing up with each other ’ in the following passages : — 
V.62.1* b108 : By Vta is your vta closed, O Mitra and Varuna, there , where 
the steeds of the Sun are unyoked (i nmucanti) \ It does not matter (for 
our purpose) whether they are taken as unyoked for travel or for rest 
(there is a difference of opinion among scholars on the point). In my 
opinion, the upper half of vta which meets the lower half at two points — 
the one in the East, where the luminaries start their bright career of 
freedom being called Aditi and the exactly opposite point in the West 
where the luminaries are apparently caught in the bondage of darkness 
being called diti — is here referred to by rfeVia, the lower half by vtam. 
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dvadasa pradhayas cakram ekom fr*yi nabhyani ka u tac etketd ] 
iusmin sdk.a™ Insata na sahkavo 'rpiluji $astlr na calacalasah j| 1.164.48. 
pancare caferc parivartamane fasminn a tusthur bhuvanani visva | 1.1 64.1 3***. 
tanemt cakram ajaram v l Vavrie ; tasminn arpita bhuvanani visva || 1. 164 . 14 “ & d , 
aamanaqi cakram paryavwrtaan yad etaso vahati dhursu yuktah || VII t 63.2 cd . 
pus pas cakram na risyati na koso 'va padyate 
no asya vyathatc pavih || VI.54.3. 

VtsVah pinvathah svasarasya dhena arm vam e k<*h pavir a vavarta || ^62.2***. 
ftena riant apikitam dhruvam vam suryasya yatra vimucanty asvan j 
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A reference to the figure opposite the last page will make the whole thing 
clear. I advance this construction of this verse and the following ones 
merely as a theory for the consideration of scholars, the acceptance or 
rejection of it having nothing to do with my main proposition in this 
paper. Let us consider in this light the following passages : V.68.4* 1 * 109 : 
‘ Serving the r ta (the upper half? ) with the xta (lower half? 109 ), Mitra 
'and Varuna attain their powerful might (ddfcam asate). V.I5.2 ,b "° ; 

By r ta (the lower half) they have supported the ‘ supporting ’ Xta (the 
upper half, which may be said to support the world by means of the 
illumination of the Sun who shines only when he goes along it) in the 
highest heaven ’ . . . . The same might be the implication of phrases like 
rtena rtavrdha (1.2.8" 1 ; 23.5 112 ). ‘Strengthening Xta by means of 
rta used of Mitra and Varuna and rtena xtavan * possessed of xta by means 
of rta, used of Varuna in I V.42.4, 1 1 3 

§27. Finally I draw attention to an extremely interesting and important 
verse V.62.8 114 : ‘ When at the breaking forth of the Dawn, you Two, 
O Mitra and Varuna, mount your car-seat ( garta ), which is gold'hued 
and ore-pillared ( ayah-sthunam ), at the rising of the Sun, you behold from 
there (atah, i.e. from the garta ) aditi and dtti ’ ! It must be remembered 
that the car referred to is often described as a one-wheel one (cf. 1. 164.2* n5 ) 
and that in any case, the car-seat would be at the very top of the 
car-wheel, in the highest heaven (i.e. at the zenith). From here alone, 
would it be possible to observe aditi and dtti, the two points (exactly 
opposite to each other) of freedom (from darkness) and bondage (through 


100 rtam rtena sapantefirarh daksam asate V.68.4 8 ^. 

* xitna r/am dhamnam dharayanta yajnasya safe parame vyoman ! V.I5.2* b . 

Xtena mitravaruijiav rtavrdhav rtaapxsa 
kratum fehantam dsathe || 1.2,8. 

I* 2 rtena tjav rtavrdhav x taaya jyo(i$as pafi 
la mitravaruya have II 1.23.5. 

1.3 rtena putro aditer rtavota tridhatu prathayad vi bhuma I IV.42.4 ct *. 

1.4 htravyarupam usatoa vyVstav ayakstkUnam uditd suryaeya I 

a rohatko varuna mitra gartam ata s c a feat he aditim dUim ca || V.62,8, 

^ See Footnote No. 102, 
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darkness), in the east and the west respectively, for the Sun and the other 
luminaries. A reference might be made to the figure opposite the last 
page for a clear idea of the position referred to. For an explanation of 
gerta and its location and significance, we might compare V.68.5 C 1,6 
* they i.e. Mitra and Varuna attain to the high-placed garta \ which in 
its turn is explained by Xtam bxhat of V.68.1 c 1,7 and is the same thing 
as the scene of their mighty foafrdm among the gods’ in V.68.3 C 1,8 
and the ‘ Uiram dafeam ’ of V.68.4b b . H9 Light on this peculiar position* 
in the garta is further thrown by V.62.5 cd . ,2 ° where we are told Mftra 
and Varuna developing their (full) power (dhxta-dak$a) take their position 
inside the garta , in the midst of (nourishing or consecrated) foods 
(7dsu antah ). The following verse (V.62.6 121 ) refers to the Two as 
upholding their dominion ( Jisatram ) which is reared on a thousand pillars 
( sahdsra~sthunam ) protecting the worshipper in the midst of consecrated 
foods ( ilasu antah ) . Verse 7th 122 next adding the detail that the supporting 
pillar is gold-hued and made of ore makes it certain that in all these 
verses (V.62.5-8 and V.68.1, 3-5) the same pose assumed by Mitra and 
Varuna is under description — the pose of domination ( kjatram ) involving 
the exercise of their will-power {dafeam) inside the garta i.e. on top of the 
wheel of xta, i.e. so high up on the via as to be almost at the Zenith, 
where-from they could simultaneously observe dditi and diti as described 
in V.62.8. 1 have mentioned here this theory (though it is not an integral 

part of my main proposition) because it solves (in my opinion) the riddle 
of tfie natural basis of Adit i and Diti. We now understand why Aditi 
is the mother of a group of gods (the Adityas) whose name represents 
a metronymic formation from hers. The ‘ Shining ones ’ in the course 
of their movement along the rid (or the zodiac) reach a point (called 

l* 6 bjhantam gartam asdic |j V.68.3 r . 
mahik,satrav rtam brhat || V.68.1*. 
mahi t)am dev 'su II V.68.3. 

1,9 See Footnote No. 109. 

^ namaMVania dbrtadaksadhi gar tv nutrosathe varune(a*v antah i || 

*** sukrte paraspa yam trasdthe varune\a9V antah I 

raj~na foa/ram ahrrf\yamdnd sahasrastunam bibhrthah sahd dvatt | V.62.6. 

^ hiratjiyanir^ig ayo asya sthuoa v bhrajate divy a'to&janlva | 

bhadre ^e/re mmita t'thile txi jane mo m^dhva adhigartyaty# || V.62.7# 
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Aditi) on the r fa, in the east, arid are immediately born or reborn to 
a life of light (temporarily suspended) and freedom from the bondage 
of darkness, and hence are called Adityas. Thus the two prominent 
characteristics of Aditi, her motherhood and her power of releasing 
from the bonds of physical suffering and moral guilt as well her connection 
with light are all satisfactorily explained. The name and conception of 
Diti are also accounted for in the most natural manner (as shown in 
a previous section). We now understand why Diti came to be 
invoked along with other gods to grant what is desirable (VI Id 5*1 2) 
and why Agni is besought to grant Diti (IV.2.11 C V 24 Diti in view 
of her equally important position on the Tta has as strong a claim as Aditi 
has, to the title of ‘ goddess \ though in view of her connection with night 
and darkness, she naturally came to be neglected in the apportionment 
of divine honours. She is certainly no mere reflex of Aditi 125 I 

IV, Rta as the pXsa of Varuna. 

§28. I now examine the evidence that should (in my view) establish 
the conclusion that rta (the belt of the Zodiac), which is the special charge 
of Varuna among the gods represents the physical basis of the conception 
of his pasa which is fundamental to his character as the All -Binder or 
All-Encompasser. 

In X.92.4 126 , the snaring-net, noose or network of rta. ( rtdsya prasiti) 
receives divine honours being ranked as a deity along with Dyaus, Indra* 
Mitra, Varuna, etc. The word prasiti occurs frequently. In IV.4.1 
Oldenberg 128 agreeing with Grassman’s account in his Worterbuch renders 


123 it) aw ague viravad yaso dcvas ca savita bhagah | 
diti s ca dati vary am || VU.15.12. 

124 rSye ca nah $vapatyiya dcva deitim ca rhsvaditim urufya || IV.2.11^. 

,25 Oldenberg, SBE 321. 

*26 fiatya h!t prasiiir dyaur uru vyaco namo mahy aratnaUh parity od | 

indro mitro Varunah ci^r/rire *tho bhagah savita paiadaJ(sa$alf Jj X.92.4. 

127 km ufVa pajah prasiiim no ptthvfw yaht rajeoamavtm ibhena | 

ana prasitim druftano 'tfdsi vtdhya raktasas tapitfhaih II tV t 4, 1 , 

M SBE XLVI. 
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it aft 4 onslaught V Geldner 129 on IV.4.1 has however, almost delivered 
judgment, (in my opinion)* regarding its meaning when he renders it as 
* wurfschlinge * (a noose) and adds in his notes 4 prdsiti is not one word 
but two ; one meaning 4 snaring net 4 (Fanggarn) is to be connected with 
the root so, si, to bind (employed in IV.4.1) and another meaning 
‘ advance \ ‘ onset 4 to be Connected with prasita in IV.27.4 and X.77.5. ” 
A very clear idea of its meaning is given by X.87.1 1*^ 130 : 4 That 
yatudhdna (demon or goblin) who strikes at rtd with non-rid (dnxta) — 
may he fall triply into your prdsiti (ensnaring net) 4 . The word ‘ trih* 
(triply) here is a reminder of the triple working of Varuna’s pasa . He who 
tries to supersede rtd with dntta falls into an ensnaring net (which as we 
shall see below is made up of the tangled web of rid and dnxta , escape 
from which is possible only by keeping strictly to the path of rta). 

The thread ( tdntu ) of rta is described in IX.73.9 ab,3, t as 4 extending 
into the filter ( pavHra ), (i.e.) on to the tip of Varuna’s tongue’. Though 
the scene or context here is that of the earthly sacrifice, there is at the 
same time a suggestion of the thread or cord of (the cosmic figure of) 
rtd extending right into the tongue of Varuna whose special connection 
with X td is so well-established. It is with this tongue that the four-faced 
Varuna bestirs himself (V.48.5 R ) 132 , which is easily understandable in 
the light of the preceding verse. Bestirring himself with the tongue is 
virtually setting into motion the thread or cord of xtd — which appears 
to be the instrument par excellence of Varuna’s activity in his capacity 

as a yatayaj-jana (V . 72.2; 1.136.3). 

There is next the mention of the 4 reins 4 or 4 guiding cords 4 ( rasmi ) 
of rta . I.123.13 133 speaks of the Dawn following the (guiding) cords of 

Xtd and thereby shining forth. ‘ Agni has taken up the rein (or cord) of 
rtd with the strength of his splendour (V.7.3. cd ). 134 Though the context 

129 Dir RigVida , ubersetzf urtd ertldnert , 380. 

130 trtr yatudhanah prasitim to etv rtam yo agne anrtino hanti j X.87.1 l eb 

131 rta$ya tantur vitatah pootfra a jihvaya agre Varunasya mdyaya [j fX.73.9*b. 

132 See Footnote No. 45. 

(taaya ralmlm anuyachamana. . . [ 

ufo no adya suhavd vy ucch. . . || 1. 123. 13. 

^ ufa dyumnctaya savasa r td$ya rasm'im a dadi || V. 7.3 rd . 
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here points to the terrestrial form of Agni, there is here a side- glance at 
Agni’s celestial form and a play on the double meaning of rta (earthly =-~ 
rite and celestial — the zodiac) may have been intended, it being doubtful 
in many passages, which of Agni’s aspects — terrestrial or celestial — is 
intended! We have already 135 discussed 1. 1 36.2 where there is the 
description of the path of rta being directed or controlled by the. reins or 
cords of rta. Again in VII1.25.18* b136 , ‘ Who (Varuna) has measured off 
around (i.e. passed the measure round) the ends of heaven and earth 
with the cord ( rasmi ) though there is no express mention of rta, the 
implication is unmistakable that Varuna passes the measuring cord of 
rta around heaven and earth, thus circumscribing them with a restraining 
pasa, As it were, (for their good and not by way of punishment). 

II.24.8* bl37 speaks of the swift bow of Brahmanaspati — a bow of which 
rta is the string ( jya ). 

The conception of the wheel of rta containing within itself all Beings 
(dealt with in a preceding 138 section) is, in a sense, the pasa-conception 
in another form. The encircling wheel with its network of spokes is 
but another version of the enclosing pasa with its network of cords, both 
tending to circumscribe activity. 

In VII.65.3 IW Mitra and Varuna are called the Bonds (personified) 
of anrta, equipped with many nooses ( bhuripasa ), difficult to pass through 
for the hostile mortal. Only by following their own path of rta (we arc 
told) is it possible to cross through hardships. Here ‘ Bonds ’ must- mean 
binders ; compare IX.73.4 d H0 : at every step are bonds ( sdtavah ) that are 
equipped with nooses ( pastnah ). X.67.4 141 : ‘ Brhaspati seeking light in 

the midst of darkness drove up the cows (beams of the Dawn), lying 
concealed in the bond of anrta, above one (closed hole) and below two 
(closed holes) in the cave, (because) he opened up all the three holes ’. 


^ See Section 21. 

^6 pari yo rasm'ma divo ’ ntan mame prthivyafj J VI 1 1.25.1 8 #b . 

137 rtajyena kftprena brahman as pdtir yatra va$ti pra tad asnoti dhanvana || 
158 See Section 25. 

ta bhuripasav anrtasya setu duratyetu ripave martydya [ 

I tasya mitravaruna patha vam apo na nava durita tarema || V!I.65.3. 

140 pade-pade pastnah santi sctavafjt || IX.73.4 d . 

141 avo dvabhyam para ekaya ga guha ttf(hantir anrtasya seiau | 
bxhaspatis tamasi jy°tir ichann ud usra akar vt hi tisra aval) H X.67.4. 

MO' i BkY 26—17 


II.24.8* b . 
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§29. The tangled web of the physical dispositions of rta and anrta 
described in these verses can be pictured as follows : rta (the belt of the 
Zodiac), was, no doubt, a kind of bond extending through space 
circumscribing the activities and movements of gods and men within 
itself but it was a bond in a good sense like the dharmapasa of Varuna in 
the Mahabharata. 142 Immediately outside this rta , extended the bonds 
(or network of snares) of anrta which gripped those celestials who strayed 
from or were removed by a hostile being from rta into anrta (in a physical 
sense) like the cows or rays of the Dawn or those mortals who took to 
anrta in a moral and religious sense. The prasiti (the ensnaring net) 
of rta probably means this complicated and involved tangle or web of 
rta and anrta and represents the ramifications of the nooses of Varuna, 
escape from which was, however, possible by strict adherence to the path 
of rta (in all senses of the term, physical, moral and religious). In other 
words, rta (or its custodians Mitra and Varuna) was itself the bond that 
bound ( the snares of) anrta (cf. VI 1-65.3 above where the Two Gods are 
described as the binders of anrta) and kept it from entrapping the 
luminaries who followed the right path- % 

§30. To separate the confused strands of rta and anrta in this tangled 
skein was no easy task for god or mortal. The RgVedic poets themselves 
freely express the difficulty 143 of keeping them apart, which only the great 
gods could overcome. In I.105.5 abcI44 the poet asks * Ye gods who 
abide in the three illuminated (regions) of peaven, which is your rta and 
which is your anrta ? ’ ’ In 1. 1 39.2 abc,4S Mitra and Varuna are referred to 
as separating rta from anrta with the most energetic exercise of their 
power of will and thought. In X.124.5 cd!46 it is explicitly stated that for 
Varuna the assumption of the sovereignty of India's dominion was 
dependent on his capacity to distinguish rta from anrta . [This verse 
incidentally throws light on how Varuna or Varuna and Mitra come 

142 Mhh, 2.9,17 ; 5.126.46. 

143 Compare for example the following verse where the poet wonders where the r*<J 
has disappeared 1 

kvo rtam purvydm gatam /<os tad bibharti nutano . ... j| I.105.4 cd . 

144 am'tye devah slhana tri$v a rocane divabi | 
kad va r/arp k ad anrtam || I.105.5 abc . 

145 yad dha tyan mitravarupav rtad adhy adadathe anrtam svena many'una dakf^fya 
svena manyuna | 1.139.2“^°. 

146 ftena rajann anrtam vivihean mama raftrasyadhipatyam ehi || X.124.5 cd , 
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to have their double dominion (cf. dviia rastram in IV.42.1 147 and 
VI I.28.4) 148 over the spheres of light and darkness. To take over the 
charge of the sphere of light from India, it was necessary to separate xta 
from non-r/a], Mitra and Varuna press down all anxtas and line up with 
Xtd (I.152.1 cd ) 149 . Verse 3rd 150 of the same hymn tells us that when U$as 
marches ahead, that is the work of Mitra and Varuna and when the 
garhha (Sun) bears the burden (‘ his own burden \ because the mother 
U?a$ has disappeared), the garhha has to suppress anxta and bring across 
or uphold xta. 

§31. Whereas thus, there is a large number of passages that preserve 
the physical sense of xtd (~ the Zodiac), there arc only a few that do so 
with regard to its opposite, the anXta o r non-ffd which retains chiefly those 
meanings which are the anti-thesis of rta in its moral and religious aspects 
and these few we examine now. In 1 1.24.6 1 3 1 and7 ab , the Ahgirasas in their 
search for cows (the rays of the Dawn) hidden by the Panis are sa ; d to 
have detected anxtas first and then (and then alone) to have reached the 
path of light (md/i). Similarly Varuna is said to detect anxta in 
VII.28.4 c152 . Mitra Aryaman and Varuna are said to be the chastisers 
of anxta and (therefore) able to prosper in the seat of Xtd, in VII.60.5. 153 
Varuna is said to destroy or resist anxta in VII.84.4 rfn54 . Finally 
V.12.4 C 155 tells us that Agni’s fetters {bandhanasah) are kept ready for 
those who drink ( panti ) the drink ( dhastm ) of anxta or who protect ( panti ) 
the support ( dhastm ) of anxta. A pun seems to have been intended on 
panti (which may be connected either with the root pa, to drink or with 
the root pa to protect as well as on dhastm. 


147 mama dvita ra?trk?Qtr'tyasya | IV.42.1®. 

,4 ® See Footnote No. 42. 

* 49 avatiratam anrtani vl'sva rtena mitravaruna saecthe || 1. 1 52. 1” 1 . 

^ apad eti prathama padv'atinam kas tad vam mitravaruna ci^eta ! 
garbho bharam bharaty a c id asya rtam piparty anrtarh ni tant || 1. 1 52.3. 

^ abhinakfonto abtu ye lam anasur nidhim paytnam paramam guha hitam || 
te vidvamsaf? pratied^y anxta punar yata u ayan tad ud lyur av'isam J| 1 1.24.6. 
r favanab praticaksyanrta panar ata a tasthuh kflvayo mahas pathah ! 11.24.7®^. 

prati yac cafte anrjam anenah || VII,28.4 cd . 

^ ime cetaro anr.tasya bfcurer mitro aryama varutio hi santi jj Vll.60.5® b . 

*^ 4 pra ya adityo anxta minaty amita suro dayate vasuni j| VII.84.4 rt *. 

155 kfi te agne rip .ve bandhanasah he payavah sanipanta dyumantab | 

kje dhastm agne anxtasya panti k.d asato vacasab santi gopab II V. 12.4. 

MO-1 Bk Y 62- 1 7a 
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§32. We may now recapitulate the various arguments step by step, 
leading up to our main proposition thus : — 

I. The p&Ssas are so distinctive of Varuna that they reveal on closer 
investigation, a fundamental aspect of his character as the All-Binder, 
All-Encompasser, All-Enveloper or All-Pervader. 

II. Rta is so intimately connected with Varuna as to be almost his 
special charge. 

III. The physical counterpart or natural basis of rta which enjoys 
divine status in the RgVeda is the bell of the Zodiac which no light of 
heaven (deva) may deviate from. 

IV. The references to the wheel, the thread ( tantu ), the cord 
( rasmi ), string ( jya ) and finally the network ( prasili ) of rta point definitely 
to this rta as the pasa (in a good sense) of Varuna — the dharmapa'sa , 
the noose of Right, which is spoken of in the Mahabharata. The mention 
of the cows (rays of the Dawn) lying trapped in the bond of anrta 
(X.67.4) and of Varuna and Mitra as themselves the Binders of anrta 
(VI- 1.65.3) and the many references to the difficulty of unravelling the 
strands of rta from those of anrta — [a difficulty overcome by the Great 
Gods only by lining themselves up with rta which itself was a kind of Bond 
(VI 1.65.3) that bound or passed round and thus kept within proper 
bounds the meshes of anrta which extended outside rta] — all drew up 
a vivid picture of the tangled skein of rta and anrta reappearing in 
the moral plane as satyanrte (Vn. 49.3) and provide the most natural 
(physical) basis of that awe-inspiring conception of pasa originally 
associated with Varuna and later with Yama. An examination of the 
subsequent phases of the development of this conception in post-RgVedic 
literature and the two epics must be reserved for a separate paper, the 
limited purpose of this paper being a search for the earliest (i.e. RgVedic) 
antecedents of the dharmapasa of Varuna in the Mahabharata. 



THE BHAGAVADGlTA AND THE GATHAS OF 
ZARATHUSHTRA 

By 

Irach J. S. Taraporewala 

The truths in the Gathas of Zarathushtra which form the very founda- 
tion of the Zoroastrian faith are the same as those contained in the Gita, 
Indeed, the very names are identical, conveying the same meaning “ the 
Song Divine What I find is that these two great Aryan Scriptures 
teach the same fundamental truths and often in almost identical manner. 
Every passage in the Gathas can be paralleled in the Gita. 

In the very beginning of the Gatha AhunaVuiti ( Yasna 29) we have a 
magnificent “ Prologue in Heaven ”, comparable with that given in 
Goethe’s Faust for dramatic effect. Here we have the oppressed and 
distracted ” Soul of Mother-Earth ” (G^us-Urva) approaching the 
Supreme Being with her lamentation. The ancient Hindu story of 
Prthivi in the shape of a Cow, carrying her sorrowful tale upto Visnu at 
once occurs to us. The very name Gaus-Urva is suggestive. She 
approaches the Supreme Ahura-Mazda relying on the ancient promise so 
clearly expressed in the Gita (iv. 7 -8). 

yada yadd hi dharmasya glanir bhaoati bharata | 
abhyuttlidnam adhartnatya (ad a' fmanarn srjamy ahum |i 
fwrilranaya sadhunam vin^saya ca du^kxtam | 
dharmasainsihapanarlhaya sambhavdmi yugc yugc |! 

In the Gatha, however, Ahura-Mazda does not himself go down upor 
earth, but sends down his “ noblest Creation ” Zaralhusthra. 

Very striking is the list of distresses Mother-Earth has been suffering 
from : 

“ Passion, and rapine, outrage everywhere, 

“ And violence doth enmesh me all around.” (Yas. 29. 1) 

The notable point is that “ Passion ” leads the list. This is the koma of 
the Gita, the mahasano rmhapapma who is the true enemy of mankind 
on earth. The word used in the Gatha for this is Aesma. It is derived 
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from V a<4’~ (is- : icch), ‘to desire’ and hence is the exact equivalent of 
fyama. But there is a double meaning in this name. It signifies both 
“ (selfish) desire “ and “ anger ^ama-^rod/ia often occur together in 
the Gita. We have in the Gita (ii .62) the genesis of krodha from £uma. 
The close relation between the two is also shown in Gita (iii.37) where 
this two-fold kama~k r °dha is considered as root of all evil done by man, 
“ forced as it were into it ” ( balad iva niyojitah). Sankara’s comment on 
the words Ijoma e?a k r °dba esah is quite illuminating. He says : 

kcinia e$a sarvn loka sotrur tjannimitta sarvanarlhapraptih pranindm ! 
sa c!}a Jjamah pratihalah kcnacit krodhatvena parinamate | 
atah krodho pye$a cOa\\ 


This clearly shows that the Gita regards kama and k r ociha as two aspects 
of the same emotion, the latter being “ kama frustrated Moreover 
in the Kasmira recension of the Gita several verses are added after iii . 37, 
in which the word satru (in the singular) is used for both, thus proving 
their essential identity. 1 In the Gatha the identity is closer, for the same 
name has been used for both. 

From thg above sample we see how the study of the Gita throws 
unexpected light on Gatha passages. Another example may be given. 
I had long been puzzled why in the Gatha there was almost no emphasising 
of bhakti . I once heard such an eminent authority as Shams-ul-Ulema 
Dastur Dr. M. N. Dhalla lamenting the lack of the hhakti~zuh in early 
Zoroastrianism. After some years of reading and thinking I have come 
to the conclusion that the three “ Holy Immortals " {Amg^a-Spinta) 
~A$a, Vohu-Mano, and X?a6ra~ stand respectively for the three Paths — 
of Knowledge, Love and Service — described in the Gita. I was led to 
this by a hint in the Pahlavi commentary to the Ahuna-Vairya verse 
(Yas. 27.13), that in the three lines of that verse these three “Holy 
Immortals “ arc mentioned in their order. This certainly leads to a 
profounder understanding of this verse. 

Now the first Gatha, Ahunavaiti, is so named because it is an expansion 
of the fundamental teaching contained in the Ahuna-Vairya. Working 
on that supposition and carefully noting the characteristics and functions 
of each Holy Immortal as described in the Gatha, we come inevitably 

1 Sec BelvalkaRS edition of the Bhagavad-Gha , (Poona 1941 ) pp. 63 ff. 
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to the conclusion that these three represent the three aspects of the Supreme 
to be realised respectively along the Paths of Knowledge, Love and 
Service. 

It is remarkable that while in the Gathas Asa occupies the " first place ” 
amongst the “ Holy Immortals ”, his next colleague Vohu-Mano has been 
mentioned most often. So here we get clear indications of the Path of 
Love emphasised in the Gathas. Many scholars have believed (and I 
agree with them) that the best exposition of bhakti in Iran has been through 
Sufi-ism. And Sufi teachings can in their turn be traced back to Zoroas- 
trian ideas, especially to the cult of Vohu-Mano. It is very significant 
that in later Zoroastrian doctrine Vohu-Mano occupies the “ first place ” 
amongst the “ Holy Immortals.” 1 

A third example illustrating the light thrown by the Gita on the inner 
signification of the Gatha doctrine may be added. In Yasna 30 we get 
Zarathushtra’s teaching of the Twin-Spirits. The pure philosophical 
teaching of the Prophet has undergone strange transformations in later 
days. In the Gatha he difinitely states that both are ” created by Mazda ” 
(MazdaOa) and are eternally opposed in every way one to the other. When 
first the two came together, one created ” Life ” and the other “ Not-Life ”, 
“so that Creation’s purpose be fulfilled ” (Yas. 30 ’4). This reminds 
us at once of the doctrine of Purusa and Prakrit as taught in the Gita 2 
and elaborated in the Sankhya-darsana. What we called “ good ”and 
“evil” is only “relative” and depends upon the amount of ignorance 
that is within ourselves. As the Gita puts is 

ajhaneriavrtam jnatiam Utxq muhyanti jantavah (v. 15). 

The whole theory of evil worked out in Yas. 40 and 31 clearly points 
out that when people are doubting as to what is the right course “ the 
Deluder ” comes and confounds them, taking advantage of their selfish 
desires. Ignorance of the Divine Spirit within us is the real cause of 
evil and pain, this is the teaching alike of the Gatha and of the Gita. 
Thus the Gita amplifies and supplements what is often given in the 
Gathas, as a terse sentence. 

* This is typified by the names of the days of the Zoroastrian month — the first three are 
Ahura mazda. Vohu-Mano and Asa-Vahista. 

1 Cf* GUp, 13.19 ff. 




THE MAHABHARATA DATA FOR ARYAN EXPANSION 

IN INDIA I 

By 

T. S. Shejwalkar 

Two decades ago when Dr. H. C. Rai Chaudhari began his studies in 
Ancient Indian Geography ‘ the most serious difficulty in the way of 
utilising the Epic and Puranic accounts was the conuption of the text.’ 1 
Fortunately for us we now have the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata 
which will help in taking a fresh review of the same material. The work 
is not yet complete and so we cannot still have a complete study based 
on the whole of the Epic. To that extent our study will have to be 
partial and so we have chosen a limited field of enquiry. It pertains 
to the holy places of the Aryans in the “ Mahabharata Age ”, a period 
of time, as is known to scholars, which is difficult to decide. When a 
penetrating editor of the acumen of the late Dr. V. S. SuKTHANKAR found 
to his dismay that one line of a verse in the Epic may belong to a period 
centuries earlier than the second, the difficulty of judging time will be 
patent to every one. Though our enquiry pertains to the holy places 
we are not primarily interested in their religious or sociological aspects. 
We want to fix the geographical habitation of the places in which those 
holy places actually stood and after dotting the same on the map of India 
to come to some conclusion about the spread of Aryan colonisation in that 
age. For the spread of knowledge of Indian Geography amongst the 
Aryans at a particular time of their history is one thing, while their actual 
spreading over the area and colonising the same is another thing. The 
creation of holy places is a sure guide to Aryan colonisation, in our opinion. 
The places might be far and few between, but the criterion we think is 
quite certain and clear as a guide. The Aryan colonisation was not, and 
could not be from the nature of the case — a continuous conquering march 
of a horde like that of a Timur or a Changezkhan. It was first and fore- 
most a cultural conquest and only incidentally a geographical occupation. 
The original idea about the overwhelming nature of Aryan superiority 


* Studies in Indian Antiquities, 1932, p. 40. 
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in all walks of life is, we think, now completely expelled from the 
historian s outlook. The strength and the good points of the aboriginal 
cultures have also become more manifest by further studies in that 
direction and the unearthing of their past civilisations. The main stock 
of the Hindu civilisation still seems to be aboriginal on which the Aryans 
grafted their culture, thus giving a rich new taste and colour to the 
natural plant. 

The first item in an investigation of the holy places would be the point 
whether the idea of deifying the rivers, the mountains, the forests and 
trees was Aryan in its origin or whether it was adopted from the aboriginal 
races. In the former case the names bestowed on these would be 
naturally in the Aryan tongue, but if the latter be their origin, the names 
are likely to be also in the languages of the local races. In a sense this is 
a primary and a basic point, but it must be left to comparative philology 
in the main. The pit-fall underlying an attempt at the derivation of all 
names from Aryan roots should be obvious to any one. Our essay will 
keep aside this matter and only begin with the idea that the places had been 
already marked as their own by the Aryan priesthood. 

The geographical investigation from the Puranic data is difficult in the 
extreme. It is doubtful whether the sense of direction and distance was 
exact amongst the ancients. Some investigators have already tried to 
work on the idea that the directions mentioned in the Mahabharata 
can not 2 be treated as exact or even correct because Bhiina is supposed to 
have gone to the eastern quarter, it need not be assumed that all the 
places in his itinerary were necessarily to the east of Delhi. In the first 
place, directions are seldom given in Mahabharata descriptions and where 
given they are mentioned in a very broad sense. But it would be idle 
to ignore the directions whenever they are staled and in their total absence 
all investigation in itself will be without any direction. Verbal identity 
of place names can never be a sure indication of their habitat. We think 
a good deal of confusion has already been created by following the purely 
verbal method without applying the geographical and the historical 
methods in its tiain. The names of the places of pilgrimage have been 
especially multiplied in India to suit the regional and local pride and 
convenience. This work of multiplication seems to have already begun 
in good earnest even during the Mahabharata age.” 

2 Studies in Indian Antiquities , 1932 , p. 1 1 7 . 
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Already we find in the Epic the various names of tirthas often repeated 
and spread over a wider area. Originally the tirtha might have started 
at a particular place, but soon it comes to be a commemoration of 
a particular event which has nothing to do with the geographical situation. 
The original Rama-hrada might be situated for aught we know at the 
actual place where Parasurama did a certain thing. But the idea soon 
became popular and the priests working on it created various Rama- 
hradas and Rama Tirthas in localities so widely separated as Kuruksetra 
and the Surparak a-/tfe/ra or at the base of the Himalayas or near the 
shores of the Bay of Bengal. In all the holy localities of the Hindus we 
find, not only now but even in the Epic age, the names of the various holy 
spots repeated, imitated and multiplied. It would be a problem for 
investigation where any particular name actually started. The Brahmins 
seemed to have worked on the idea of flattering their clientale on their 
pride of ancient places and reproduced the same in the new localities 
colonised or occupied by the Aryans. They also ministered to the 
convenience of their devout followers and tried to soothe their conscience 
by visiting the local self-same shrines in lieu of the distant original holy 
places, difficult of access to an ordinary man of the world. Where the 
names of the original holy places were not actually repeated the new places 
were endowed with thi: same religious merit as was to be had at the 
original place. 

If the holy spots are repeated, it seems no wonder, that the merit to be 
secured by visiting them and going through the appointed ceremonies is 
also tiresomely repeated in the mention of these places. The categories 
of religious merit flowing from these holy places can be classified into 
certain well-defined kinds. These show the hopes and fears of the 
humanity in the Epic age and throw a flood of light on the psychology 
of their religious beliefs and their worldly needs. These hopes and fears 
are not necessarily the same as are to be found in the later ages with 
advanced civilizations. A comparative study of the advance of humanity 
on the materialistic basis would serve history in an important aspect. 

If the actual geographical habitat of a place of pilgrimage is difficult 
to locate or identify, the identity and the original situation of a shrine, 
a pond, a fountain, and the like situated in a particular locality is almost 
impossible to verify. Cunningham 3 has related a curious ^legend about 

Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India, 14 . 90 , 
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* the identification of the ancient holy places. According to the Kuruksetra 
Mahatmya “ the holy places in that locality had Jain desolate for several 
centuries after the Muhammadan conquest when a Dandi named 
Ramchandra Swami came from KasI to Kuruksetra. He was grieved to 
see the desolation and determined to stop there and try to restore the holy 
places. But as even the sites of many were unknown, he professed to 
have obtained a knowledge of them in his dreams and accordingly he 
wrote a book describing them, which is called the Mahatmya of 6,000 
slokas and also the ‘ Dandi Mahatmya ’. Long afterwards a Pandit of 
Thanesar, named Banmali traced all the holy sites from the positions 
given by the Dandi, whose account is now accepted as genuine 
by all brahmins, although his only authority for the identifications was 
a dream.” 

What Cunningham has related about Kuruksetra is possibly applicable 
to other big centres of pilgrimage like Benares, Prayaga, Haridwar, 
Badari-Kedar, Gaya, Pushkara and other similar places, except where 
the actual site is unchangeable like the peak of a clearly known mountain, 
and the like. In the plains of Hindustan the rivers and streams change 
their courses frequently and it is next to impossible to presume that the 
ancient sites have remained where they actually were. Later on when 
solid stone-ghats or pavements came to be built and the towns had risen 
high on the debris of centuries and were protected by embankments and 
similar devices, the places probably came to be more or less defined and 
fixed once for all. But this is a comparatively very late event in history. 
We suspect that the various current names of shrines and sites have in 
many cases been given to them by latet revivalists of pious dispositions 
after the manner of Ramchandra Dandi. Being well versed in the ancient 
Epics and Puranas, they took the lists of holy places as found in these 
books and tried to fix them as best as they could. And what else would 
they do when geological changes, human vandalism, migrations of 
populations due to historical causes resulting in clean forgetting or wide 
lapses of memory, had left no clue to proper verification ? 

What has been said above is not wild imagination or a mere guess. 
It is known from history 4 that when Mahmud of Cazni crossed the river 
Saraswatf, it was an impetuous deep stream of stony bottom strewn with 
large pebble s. Now it is completely silted with 30 feet of fine sand and 

4 Elliot and DOWSON, Muhammaden Historians, 2, 40. 
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so has almost ceased to be a running stream. When the whole locality of 
Kuruksetra was trodden down beyond recognition by invading hordes of 
Hunas, &akas, Gurjaras, Afghans, Mongols and Turks, how can the 
ancient ponds and shrines remain standing where they were? And 
these things have happened to almost all the holy localities in India, for 
the holy places were richly endowed and possessed vast wealth of precious 
metals. Where the locality was left undisturbed by the invading hordes 
as in the case of the Ganges Valley above Haridwar, the disturbed 
condition of the country i topped pilgrimages to these distant places for 
a sufficiently long time to effect lapses of memory. When the great 
^ankaracharya came, he had to rehabilitate things in the disturbed valley, 
so it is related 5 in the current legends of the various places in the localities 
concerned. 

Taking into consideration all these factors we have come to the 
conclusion that it is idle to try to identify the various holy spots mentioned 
in the Mahabharata lists of holy places, except in so far as the geographical 
data is clearly defined and unchangeable. 

In dealing with the subject, it is necessary to bear in mind that the 
narration of the holy spots does not belong to the class of cosmographical 
episodes found interspersed in the various Puranas as well as the Epic. 
Therefore there can be no formal mode of expression or regular descrip- 
tion of the various places mentioned in the Tirtha-Yatra. At the same 
time it would be impossible for an investigator to disregard any clues as 
to the directions, locations and descriptions of the places mentioned for 
what they are worth. Any casual clue for the identification of spots 
must be taken as more likely to be correct than any formal treatment of 
the subject matter. The possibility of interpolations and later additions 
will always be there and it is very difficult, if not impossible, to detect the 
later from the earlier. 

In the Aranyaka Parvan of the Mahabharata there is an upaparvan 
called Tirtha-Yatra Parvan. In the critical edition it contains the 
Adhyayas 80 to 153 both inclusive. Of these the first nine Adhyayas 
deal with the various holy places and spots in two different sets. First 
Pulastya’s narration to Bhlsma is renarrated through the medium of Narada 
to Yudhisthira in four long Adhyayas containing 133, 178, 143, 144 verses 

5 Tirtha-yatra-praKandha (Marathi) 1885. by C. S. Lele Sastri, of Tryambak, p. 37, 
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in them. The Adhyaya 84 is a sort of short connecting link. In the 
fotir next Adhyayas , Dhaumya, the priest of the Pandavas, relates in four 
short Adhyayas the various holy places of India in four groups each 
devoted to one of the four quarters in succession. The verses in these 
four chapters are 23, 24, 23 and 30 successively. The rest of the 
Tirtha-Yatra Parvan is occupied in the actual itinerary of Yudhisthira 
with his brothers (except Arjuna) and wife to the various places in the 
company of the sage Loma?a. Naturally it contains, in the Mahabharata 
style, a number of upakhyanas which occupy the major portion of the rest 
of the Adhyayas in the Parvan . 

The first thought that naturally occurs to the mind of any lay reader is 
about the necessity and propriety of having two different sets cf Adhyayas 
of unequal length for the narration of the various holy spots to the 
Pandava brothers. On the ground of style alone it can be seen that the two 
sets of narration belong to two different'times in history. This fact has 
already been noted by scholars and inferences drawn from it. Thus 
Mr. M. V. Vaidya has contributed an article to the P. V . Kane Festchrift 
Volume 6 on the Pulastya Tirtha-yatra and its affinities with the Padma 
Purana narration of holy places. Therein he has pointed out “ the 
difficulties in the way of pinning down this episode to the Mahabharata . 
Pulastya-T irtha-Yalra is not known to the composer of the Anukramani- 
Parva in the Adi and even in the Pcirvasamgraha Parva, it is mentioned 
in a passage which is clearly spurious.’ Though it is proved that this 
Mahabharata episode is the basis of the Padma Purana section of Ttrtha 
Yatra y it clearly belongs to the latest strata of the Epic and is 
chronologically of the same age as the Puranas with their altogether 
different outlook and spirit. It belongs to the time when Mahatmyas 
of various holy spots come into vogue. On the other hand the Dhaumya 
set of narration seems to belong to a much eai Her age. A comparison 
between the two narrations is sure to prove useful for arriving at certain 
broad results in the history of the Aryan colonisation in India and the 
spread of Aryan culture as a whole. 

Though the two sets of narration of the holy spots belong to different 
times separated by centuries, still both appear to be thoroughly 
Brahmanical. This fact need not preclude the possibility of the second 
and bigger version of the Pulastya narration being post-Buddhistic in time, 

6 A Volume of Studies in Indology , pp. 532-4. 
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But the same can certainly not be said of the shorter Dhaumya-set of 
narration. Our grounds for taking such a view are as follows : — • 

(1) The Dhaumya-set of narration, is much shorter than the Pulastya 
narration and thus naturally shows a less advanced stage of Aryan 
Expansion. 

(2) From the request of king Yudhi?thira it clearly appears that his 
aim in inquiring about the various places spread all over India was 
mainly to spend the time 7 in ever-new localities till the return of 
Arjuna at whose separation the remaining brothers were feeling ill-at- 
ease. He is not out fcr a religious pilgrimage as such, but 
simply wants to counteract the heaviness of soul 8 by which all the 
Pandavas brothers with DraupadI were afflicted. They found it 
impossible to continue in the Kamyaka forest where they were 
sojourning on account of its associations with Arjuna who had now 
left them on a long tour. This is in marked contrast with the aim 
of the Pulastya narration which is definitely told to detail the merits 7 
to be gleaned by undertaking a pilgrimage of the then known holy 

places of the Aryes. 

(3) It is curious to find that no mention of god Siva ever once occurs 
in the four Adhyayas 10 of Dhaymya narration and even the mention of 

Visnu in two places," appears to be a somewhat clumsy 17 and therefore 
later addition. Otherwise the whole narration is without any mention 
of later Hindu gods. Dhaumya narrates sites where holy men have 
lived, where some well-known figures have performed sacrifices, where 
important events have occurred. He is almost silent on the merits 
which accrue to a person by visiting these various places of hallowed 
memory. Indra and Varuna, Kubera and Brahma are mentioned in 
connection with sacrifices but they are not treated as specific deities at 
particular shrines. 

7 Mahabharata, III 84. 18. 

8 Ibid., 3.84.15.16. 

9 Ibid., 3.80.28-40. 

10 Ibid., 3.85-88. 

11 Ibid.. 3.86.21-4; 88. 21-7. 

12 The verses 21-4 of adhyaya 86 and 24-7 of 88 use a superlative tone which is foreign to the 
whole tenor of Dhaumya narration and seems specially inserted later on to boost Kf»na. They 
look like unnecessary pendents out «f tupe with the rest of the verses. 
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(4) The fourth and the most important proof is the geographical 
area covered by Dhaumya-set of narration. In the east, Dhaumya 
begins by crossing the Ganges with Naimisa 13 forest. Thence he goes 
to the Gomati 14 river, but afterwards instead of going further he crosses 
the Ganges and gees direct to Gaya. 15 Even from Gaya he does not 
proceed further. He returns and comes to the Ganges-Jumna Doab. 16 
But he does not stop there. He again takes a southernly direction and 
goes to Kalanjara 17 hill and still further on to the mountain Mahendra 18 
almost bordering on the bay of Bengah Thence he again returns to 
the Ganges basin 10 and ends there his Eastern itinerary. This shows 
clearly that Dhaumya and the men of his time had no clear sense of 
directions in India ; and secondly that the Aryans had still not crossed 
the river Sadanira into what became Videha afterwards. For some 
time the further eastern limit of Aryan advance in the Gangetic basin 
was only Kosala as it is mentioned in the legend narrated in the 
Satapatha Brahamana. 20 Thus talking in terms of time Dhaumya 
belongs to that earlier time which preceded the colonisftion of Videha, 
Anga 21 and the countries beyond, 

(5) Though the Aryans had not gone further east, that does not 
mean that they were unacquainted with the south. In fact Dhaumya 
narrates southern holy spots in equal numbers. It is also significant 
that he begins the south with the river Godavari and the PayosnI. 
That shows that the Aryans had crossed to the Deccan along the same 
path as is reported to have been taken by Rama Dasarathi in the 
Ramayana. Still nowhere in Dhaumya s narration is there any hint 
of Rama as a hero much less as a god. While Visnu is on his way to 

** Mahabharata, 3 .$5 .4. 

14 Ibid.. 3.85.5. 

15 ibid.. 3.83.6. 

16 Mid.-. 3.85.12. 

17 Mfrf.. 3.85.15. 

18 Ibid.. 3.85.16. 

19 Ibid.. 3.85.21. 

20 B. C. Sen, Some Historical Aspects oj the Inscriptions of Bengal , 1942. p. 7. “ Frcm a very 
uncultivated and very marshy land, Videha, which t ad net heen previously tasted by Agni Vai£v£nara 
became soon converted into a quite habitable regie n.” 

21 Ibid p. 7. Anga is first mentioned in Atharvaveda ; Vairochana, a king of Anga, performed 
a horse-sacrifice according to the Aitareya Brahm&na which also mentions the Pu^dras. 
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become a supreme deity in his form of Narayana 22 and Kr$na 23 , Rama 
DasarathI or Jamadagnya should not be mentioned even as a hero is 
to our mind a very telling omission. 

(6) Of the Bhargava clan which is taken by Dr. SuKHTHANKAR to be 
responsible for the final redaction of the Mahabharata in the main, 
Bhrgu, Cyavana, Markandeya and Jamadagni are mentioned in the 
Dhaumya narration with the significant omission of Parastframa. 
Once where (3.85.11) the reading Jamadagnya is adopted in the 
critical edition, the foot-note gives the variant Jamadagni for the 
Sarada, Kasmlri, Bangali and other important northern recensions 
showing that Jamadagni must be the older reading. This is also 
supported by the fact that Parasurama is not known to have been 
connected with the sacrifice performed by Visvamitra or to have recited 
a genealogy (< anuvamsam ) there 24 . 

(7) &urparaka which is generally taken to have been created by 
Parasurama, is referred to as an altar of Jamadagni 25 only in the critical 
edition, thus proving its earlier colonisation by the father and not by 
the son. 

(8) Mount Mahendra which is also generally taken as the creation of 
Parasurama, is referred to as a place of Mahatma Bhargava, 26 which 
can be connected with any member of the Bhrgu clan and need not be 
necessarily put to the credit of Parasurama on the basis of this 
reference. 

(9) Kuruksetra, which is otherwise known as Samantapancaka 27 
and is renowned for its five pools of blood created by Parasurama after 
slaughtering the Ksatriyas twenty-one times, is not so much as 
mentioned in the Dhaumya narration though in the Pulastya narration 
Ramarhadas are described with their anecdote in a number of verses. 28 

22 Mbh. 3.88.27— Narayana is called an Adi-deva (First god), the great Yogi (MahSyogt) 
to whom all rsis and gods make a daily obeisance. 

23 Mbh. 3.88.21-4, Kr?n a is called Sarratana Dharma himself and also God of gods 
(D evadevah). 

24 Mbh. 3.85.11. 

25 Mbh. 3.86.9. 

26 Mbh. 3.85.16. 

27 Mbh. 3.117.9. 

28 Mbh. 3.81.22-33. 
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On the other hand, according to Dhaumya, the great renowned 
Jomadagni had performed a sacrifice there at which all the great rivers 
attended with their waters and Visvavasu recited a well-known verse ; 29 
thus proving that the father had an earlier connection with that famous 
locality. 

(10) Similarly Dhaumya disposes of Prayaga 30 and Pu$kara 31 
by mere mention in two and three verses each without dilating on them 
as firtharajas , proving the earlier times. 

(11) Varanasi 32 is conspicuous by its absence m the Dhaumya 
narration. Connecting this fact with the non-mention of god ^iva 
in the whole narration, its times seem to be much earlier than the times 
of the Pulastya narration wherein a number of synonyms of god &iva 
appear as connected with various places. 

(12) There are no holy places connected with Rama DasarathI in 
the Dhaumya narration either. Dandakaranya 33 is mentioned in the 
Pulastya narration but is not to be found in the Dhaumya set. This 
also proves that the age of the Dhaumya narration is prior to the cult of 
Rama as a recognised deity or hero. 

We think this to be an overwhelming evidence showing a difference of 
centuries between the two sets of narration of holy spots. If we compare 
the two lists of places after jotting them down on the map we can form a 
fairly reliable idea of the directions of Aryan expansion. The actual 
itinerary of Yudhisthira in the whole round of India as detailed in further 
chapters in the Tirthayatra parvan differs materially sometimes 
from the Dhaumya narration and this makes its authentic nature or 
contemporaneity doubtful . 

It would not be out of place here to imagine a picture of India of those 
hoary days, days before the times related m the legend of the Satapatha 
Brakmana. Most of the land was still covered with woods and there were 
great impenetrable forests at an interval of some hundred miles each. 
A Janapada or country was made up of forest clearings here and there. 

29 Mbh. 3.88.13-16. 

30 Mbh. 3.85.13-14. 

31 Mbh. 3.87.13-15. 

32 Mbh. 3.82.69. 

33 Mbh. 3.83.38. 
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Hamlets, villages and towns were gradually growing. Each kingdom 
was made up of different geographical tracts containing cleared cultivated 
central area with adjoining forests, mountains and rivers separating them 
from the other kingdoms. Thus it is mentioned that after the auspicious 
“ birth of three sons to the Kuru line of princes, the Kurus, the Kuru 
forests (Jangalam) and the Kuru-Ksetra, all the three 34 also increased " 
and expanded. This “ expansion was made by adding the other (foreign) 
clans and tribes " 35 to the Kuru tract presumably by force, perhaps by 
persuation, alliance and amalgamation, due to the just rule and efforts of 
the Regent Bhlsma. 36 The whole land became prosperous and flowed 
with milk and honey. 37 “ In the houses of the leading members of the 
Kuru clan and amongst the townsmen in general, one always heard the 
words give and enjoy 38 (eat).” Cities were still far and few between and 
were generally called after the names of the clans whose capitals these 
were. But here and there nick-names were coming into vogue. Thus 
the capital city of the Kurus was called (or named) after elephants 
( Gajasahvayam ), that of Jarasandha was called Giri-vraja (mountain-path), 
that of the Cedis was styled Suktimati (adorned with pearl-shells) and that 
of the Vrsnis became known as DvaravatT (with prominent gates). Still 
these were exceptional, and humble clans and tribes could not boast of 
such names. Even in buzzing centres of Aryan civilization, however, 
the forest was still the prominent background. The warrior classes still 
tried to live by hunting and could easily do so. Going to or living in 
forests had still not become an unusual adventure. It was a fairly 
common and natural thing to do. Scarcity of game for hunting would 
oblige a change of \enue. A curious short parvan consisting of only one 
adhyaya of sixteen verses vividly depicts this fact. It is significantly 
styled the Mrga-svapna-bhaya-parvan , 39 There the natural phenomenon 
of denudation of game in a particular area of foiest necessitating a change 
of place is allegorically narrated. All the surviving 40 beasts of the forest 

34 Mbh. 1.102.1. 

35 Mbh. 1.102.12. 

36 Mbh. 1.102.11.12. 

37 Mbh. 1.102.2-11. 

38 Mbh. 1.102,14. 

39 Mbh. 3,244. 

40 Mbh. 3.244.5. 
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came to see king Yudhi$thira in his dream and requested him to leave 
that part and migrate to some other tract, in view of the impending 
extinction of their species due to incessant hunting by the Pandava 
brothers. Their argument touched Yudhisthira to the quick and taking 
pity of those unlucky beasts put in a quandary, he resolved next day, in 
consultation with his brothers, to go to an adjoining forest in which game 
had become abundant . 41 This little gem of a story throws a flood of 
light on those times, proving that the society was still in a half-nomad 
hunting stage. The countryside was divided into cultivated areas, 
woods for hunting, pastures with ranches. As large areas were still 
covered with dense forests which generally separated one populated area 
from the other, the boundaries of the clan territories were ever shifting. 
The colonies were known after their clans 42 but their geographical area 
was still not fixed. The pressure of more vigorous and aggressive tribes 
made others move from their areas. and seek new ones. The various 
tribes and their kingdoms brought under tribute by the Pandava brothers 
in their conquests of the quarters 4 ^ cannot necessarily be found now in the 
very same localities, as can be proved by comparative studies of those 
times with the later times. But it can frrm the subject for a separate 
essay and therefore we merel> mention and leave it there. 

To judge from the Dhaumya narration the area of holy spots approved 
by the Brahmins was spread from the Sutlaj in the W^st to the river 
GandakI in the East, and from the Himalayas in the north to the Agastya 
tlrtha in the Pandya country in the furthest south of the Indian peninsula. 
But while the area of the Gangetic basin formed the centre of Aryan life, 
in the rest of the area there were Aryan colonies here and there. Mount 
Mahendra 44 which is in the Ganjam district of Orissa only sixteen miles 
from the sea-coast is noted as an important ou*po^t of Aryan tulture. 


4 * MbH. 3.244.13. The Pandava brothers left the Dvaitavana and returned to the 

Kimyaka forest. 

42 The Anartas are mentioned as a clan conquered hy Arjuna in his northern conquest (Mbh. 
2.23.14); In later terms north-Gujarat was called Anarta. The Colas are similarly placed in 
the north (Mbh. 3.24.20), though in mediaeval times thev were rulers m the south. Similar 
instances can be multiplied. 

43 Mbh. 2.23.29. 

44 The Imperial Gazetteer of India, 17.8 (1908). Mahendragiri— 18° 58' N ; 84° 24’ E, or the 

same latitude as Bombay. 
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But then instead of directly proceeding to the south along the sca~board 
the Aryans seem to have sweared west from the mouths 45 of the Godavari 
and colonised the Vidarbha at the centre of the peninsula. This is clear 
from the mention of the river Venna 46 which can be equated with Vena- 
Ganga, and Payo$m 47 which is identical with the river Purna rising 
amongst the hills to the north of Amaraoti and flowing through the present 
Berar to join the river Tapti in the West. This area was most probably 
reached by the Aryans by coming direct to the south from the Allahabad 
region because mount Kalanjara 48 in Bundelkhand had become noted in 
these early times and the sage Agastya 48 had his asrama in the same 
locality. He must have crossed the Vindhyas by way of Mandla and 
descended down the Wain-Ganga valley in the plains below. This is 
supported by a casual reference in the Nalopakhyana 49 also. Nala is 
standing on the plateau of the Vindhya range and pointing out to 
Damayanti the various roads leading to the.south. From the particular 
point at which he is standing he can also point out the road leading to 
Avanti after crossing the mountain Rkavanta in the west. He points 
out to the highest peak of the Vindhya range in front of him and to the 
source of the rivei Payosnl below. This locality is full of the hermitages 
of great rsis. He also points out the road leading to the Vidarbhas as well 

^ It must have been practically impossible to go along the coast in those days. South-west of 
Mahendra the country is hilly for some 150 miles and in those days must have been covered with 
thick woods. The deltas of the Godavari and the Kr?na are even now almost marshes in times of 
floods and three thousand years ago were possibly like the Sunderbans at the mouths of the Gangi i 
at present. Bhadracallam is accepted as the place where Rama crossed the Godavari on his way to 
Lanka, in the whole of Telingana country. This place is more than a hundred miles higher up from 
the mouths of the Godavari before it enters the gorge of the Eastern Ghats, and significantly 
enough, above its junction with the river, Sabari, reminding one of the story of the Tabari woman 
who innocently offered tasted berries to Rama. The Sahara tribe is still to be found, in this locality. 
Curiously enough also, one finds a Badarika tirtfia in Pulastya narration (3.83.13) just before 
Mahendra but after the (south) Kosales. Can it be connected with the Berry (^Badari) incident 
mentioned above 1 — See Descriptive and Historical Account of the Godavari} Dist. (1878) pp. 3-4, 
42 with the map at the end for conviction. 

46 Mbh. 3.86.3. The river Bhimarathi which goes with Veooa in this verse cannot be 
equated with the river Bhima which is a tributary of the Kfsna because the locality is definitely 
Berars. This name might have been derived from some king Bhimaratha of the Vidarbhas. 
A Bhoja prince of this name is mentioned as attending king Yudhi*thira’s sacrifice (Mbh. 
2.4.20). 

47 Mbh. 3.86.4, 

48 Mbh. 3.85.15. 

49 Mbh. 3.58.20,22. 
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as to the (south) Kosal&s. Beyond it to the south is the Deccan. With 
this vivid description the road from the Cedi country to Vidarbha can be 
properly visualised and almost fixed with certainty. From the Berars 
the Aryans seem to have walked down along the Tapti valley and 
descended into the northern Konkan where they created a nucleus at 
Surparaka 50 to the north of Bombay. To the south of the Deccan 
plateau there were colonies of the Aryans in the far south only, as appears 
from the Agastya tlrtha along the sea 51 coast as well as the Virgins’ spot 52 
(Cape Comorin or Kanya Kumari). Along the western sea-board, only 
two points are noted, the locality of Gokarna 53 with the small river 
TamraparnI 54 adjoining it as well as a hermitage of Trnasomagni , 55 
a pupil of Agastya ; and ^urparka with the altar of the sage Jamadagni . 56 
Then along the coast, Prabhasatirtha 57 on the sea to the south of 
Kathiawar is also noted together with the Ujja>anta 58 mount (Girna) 
as well as Dvaraka 59 at the westernmost point of the peninsula. It is 
curious to note that Kathiawar is included in the southern quarter in the 
Dhaumya narration and not in the West. On the other hand Avanti, the 
river Narmada, “the river of Visvamitra ”, the Yayatipatana spot, the 
mounts Mainaka and Asita together with Samdhavaranya, and last but 
not least the lake Puskara, are all included in the west . 60 This shows 
that Malwa, Gujarat and Rajputana of the present day weie treated as the 
west in those times. 

Mbh. 3.86.9 — So para to the north of Bombay. 

51 Mbh. 3.86.10. It is to be equated with the modern Agastiampalli, because it is given as 
a Varuna (sea) tirtha situated in the Piiu<iya country. A temple of Agastya is still to be found there. 
It is the extreme south-east point. 

52 Mbh. 3.86.11 ; 83.21. 

53 Mbh. 3.86.12. 

■* 4 The Fainraparui here is the small stream at Gokarna and not the great river of that name in 
the Tinnevrli District to the north of Cape Comorin, because the syntax of the passage (3 .86. 1 1 ,12) 
connects it with Gokarna only (See Sacitra-Bharaia-Pravasa-Vcn norm (1912), a Marathi book— 


P. 47) 

1. 


55 

Mbh. 

3.86.14. 

56 

Mbh. 

3.86.9. 

57 

Mbh. 

3.86.17. 

58 

Mbh. 

3.86.18. 

59 

Mbh. 

3.86.21. 

60 

Mbh. 

3.87. 
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This description shows that the Aryans of the Gange&ic valley had 
already separated from the early Aryans of the Indus basin and come to 
look upon them as outside the pale. The Madhyade'a of Manu was 
already in formation as an ultra-orthodox Aryan centre. But still the 
catholicity of early Aryan mind had not quite dried up and outside 
centres of Aryan culture were still recognised as holy and approachable. 
Except for the fringe of sea-coast low-lands surrounding the whole of the 
Deccan, the Aryans had not penetrated much inside. To the east, much 
of Bihar and Orissa as well as the whole of Bengal were still uncolonised, 
though not necessarily unknown. The central forests of the Vindhyan 
range were also not penetrated except for the chief paths and passes leading 
to the south. These are the times when visiting of certain lands like 
Ahga, Vanga and Kalinga was an offence requiring initiation for the second 
time with expiatory rites. 61 This bar does not seem to have come into 
operation after the jaina and Buddhist sucessions, for there is no hint of 
a danger from that quarter. 

The Pulastya set of narration which is much inflated when compared 
to the Dhaumya narration, is still keeping within certain geographical 
bounds. To be suie, the boundaries of Aryandom had expanded reaching 
almost the river Brahmaputra in the east. 62 The south becomes spotted 
with more holy places and places connected with Rama DasarathI are 
inserted 63 throughout the centre. To the west also the boundary has 
expanded upto the mouth of the Indus 64 showing that the religious bar had 
been slackened a little. Still it is curious to find that Benares is disposed 
of in one verse and only one tirtha named Kapilahrada 65 is mentioned 
in connection with it. Lord Visvesvara has still not come into his own, 
showing that the times are still comparatively earlier. In fact it 
represents post-Buddhist period. For the rest certain localities are 
forming their own Mahatmyas and one whole Adhyaya (Mbh. 3.81) is 
entirely devoted to the Kuruksetra area. It may be even a much later 
interpolation if we look into its details and a distinctly mediaeval outlook. 

B. C. Sen, op. dt , p. 21 . Baudhayana and Vasi*$ha put the limit to Aryavarta at Pray&ga* 
Ibid., p. 15. 

62 Mbh. 3.83.2, 3* 

to3 Mbh. 3.82.63, 66, 95, 113, 93 , 83.38, 39, 55, 62. 

64 Mbh. 3.80-85,95. 

65 Mbh. 3.87.69. 
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Just as GayA Mahatmya though inserted in the Vaya Purana has been 
proved after detailed examination to belong to the 13th or 14th 66 century, 
similarly some portions of the Pulastya tlrthayatra like this Kuruksetra 
Adhyaya tnay prove to be later interpolations. The whole outlook and 
spirit of the Pulastya narration are different in kind from those of the 
Dhaumya narration. A man is awarded fabulous returns for the 
insignificant investment of bathing in some small pool of water. 
Pulastya tells in’so many words that his enumeration is meant to substitute 67 
tirthas in place of costly yajhas requiring much wealth, collection of 
various articles and instruments and the efforts of many persons. As 
this is possible only for very rich individuals or kings, the tlrthayatra is 
substituted for the benefit of indigent persons. While washing away 
of sins, providing for the ancestors and in general the acquisition of holy 
spirit were the benefits expected by visiting holy places in the Dhaumya 
age, anything and everything is madeavailable in the Pulastya age, showing 
that now tlrthayatra had become a business of idle Brahmins 
subsisting on the good deeds of their ancestors and using their good names 
as capital for plying their nefarious trade. 

To come back to the geographical field, the pilgrim’s itinerary detailed 
in these narrations and elsewhere in the Mahabharata deserves com- 
parative study. It throws some light on the roads which the Aryans took 
in their expansion. It appears that at first they took a northerly route 
when coming down the Gangetic basin. Instead of coming down to Agra 
from the Ambala-Delhi region they would go south-east by crossing the 
Ganges to the north of Hastinapura, and enter the Naimisa forest on the 
banks of the present Gomatl river, through what afterwards became 
Uttara Pancala country. 08 Then they would enter Kosala on the banks of 
Sarayu but would not go further. Thence they again took a south- 
easterly direction and after crossing the Ganges would go to Gaya. 69 
Thence they returned along the southern banks of the Ganga and the 
Yamuna. The small river Karmanasa which one has to cross when going 
to Gaya from Benares probably keeps up the memory of the times when 
it was a religious offence to go beyond that boundary. When the Aryans 

b<J B. M. Brua, Gaya and Buddha Gaya, (1934). I (>4. 

67 Mbh. 3.80.34,40. 

68 Mbh. 1.207.4, 7; 2.26.3, 4; 3.93.2, 5, 9. 

w Mbh. 3.85.5,6; 93.5,9. 
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had taken the second step going beyond the original pale by crossing the 
river Sadanira, which may be either the Rapti or the Gandak, they still 
kept a northerly route as far as possible and that way reached Assam via 
north Bengal The river Karatoya 70 seems to have been their boundary 
on that side for some time. Thence they came down to the mouths 71 
of the river Ganges and took a south-westerly route through the present 
Orissa. 72 A forest route /3 through Chhota Nagpur connecting the 
mouth of the river Ganges with Gaya seems to have been developed from 
an early time. But that was after the Aryans had already crossed the 
Vindhyas. The first southern route seems to have been through the 
Central Provinces. 74 Thence via Berar and the Tapti valley, they seem 
to have entered Konkan. 75 Perhaps already a west coast sea-route had 
been in existence or was being developed by the forward Aryans. 
Otherwise it is difficult to account for the far-separated places along the 
coast in Dhaumya’s southern itinerary. Cape Comorin 76 in the extreme 
south ; Gokarna 77 some five hundred miles up to the north ; thence 
again a leap of 350 miles to Surparaka, 78 thence giving a clean sweep to the 
gulf of Cambay, to Prabhasa-Pattan 79 in south Kathiawar — a distance of 
two hundred miles by the direct sea-route — ; and finally Dvaraka, 80 the 
westernmost point of the same peninsula. This cannot be explained 
unless we imagine a direct sea-communication, because no intervening 
inland places have been noted by Dhaumya at all. The first land-route 
to the extreme south seems to have been developed along the eastern 
border. We have already noted that the Aryans had early reached rm unt 
Mahendra on the Bay of Bengal, presumably from the Citrakuta-Kalanjara 
region in Bundelkhand which originally formed the Cedi country. 
A forest-route via Mount Amarakantaka, after visiting the sources 81 of 
the rivers Narmada and Son and passing through the Dak$ina Kosala 

70 Mbh. 2.27.22,24. 

71 Mbh. 1.207.10, 13; 3.114.1,2. 

72 Mbh. 1.207.13; 3 114.3,4,26. 

73 Mbh. 1.207.1,9, 11 ; 2.27.14, 16, 17,20,22,23. 

74 Mbh. 3.83.8-16,85.13,16,86.3-3. 

75 Mbh. 3.86.2-9. 

76 Mbh 3.86.11 ; 1.209.11 ; 3.118.4. 

77 Mbh. 3.86.12; 1,209,24. 

78 Mbh. 3.86.9; 118.8; 1.210.1. 

79 Mbh. 3.86.17; 118.15; 1.210.2, 

80 Mbh. 3.86.21 ; 1.210.15. 

8! Mbh. 3,83.8,9. 
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seems to have reached Mahendra in Orissa. At present this route is 
represented roughly by the Katni-Bilaspur-Raipur-Ganjam railway line. 
Afterwards this point was joined to the westernmost mouth of the 
river Ganges by a route through Orissa but not along the sea coast . 
King Yuddhisthira, after bathing at the point where the Ganga reached 
the sea, came to Mahendra via this route, after crossing the river 
Vaitarani. 82 Arjuna also went on his round to Mahendra after crossing 
the Kalingas. 83 By the times of the Pulastya version, 3ri-&aila 84 shrine 
on the Krishna to the south of the present Nizam’s territories seems to 
have been also marked as their own by the Aryans. Agastya-tirtha of 
the Dhaumya narration seems to be represented by the Agastiampalli 85 
just to the north of the Point Calimere at the south-east corner of the 
extreme south. From this point one can cross over to the extreme north- 
point of Ceylon by sailing for less than fifty miles. 

Compared to laler times, the Aryans of the, Mahabharata age were in 
close contact and communication with the trans-Himalayan 86 peoples. 
The sources of the Ganges and the Jumna were cherished and held fast 
and dear. Racial memories were still imbedded in the earlier homes 
beyond the borders of Bharatavursa. Poets waxed eloquent over those 
icy, barren, blasted lands with imaginary fond memories. Fabulous 
things were talked of those lands and the peoples were often treated as 
either superhuman, non-human or godly. At the same time the Nepal 
valley does not seem to have been developed still. Kirata 87 tribes were 
supposed to be living there and these were in regular communication with 
the Aryans. Kirata women 88 were valued and sought for as slaves. 
But their forests were impenetrable and dangerous. The north-west 
with Kashmir 89 was more known and in constant communication. 
A trans-Himalayan plateau route from the souices of the Indus, the Sutlaj 
and the Brahmaputra to the east seems to have been in existence from very 
early times. Skirting the north bank of the Brahmaputra on the Tibet 
plateau, it went to the north of Bhutan and thence descended into the 

82 Mbh. 3.114.3,4. 

■ 83 Mbh. 1.207.13. 

84 Mbh. 3.83.16’ Sri-parvata on the river bank ' is to be identified with Sri-Saila, 

85 Madras District Gazetteer— Tan jure ( 1 906), p. 284. It has a temple of Agastya. 

86 Mbh. 2.23.24.25; 3.140-153; 155, 160, 163, 164. 

87 Mbh. 2.27.13; 23.19. 

88 Mbh. 2.48.10. 

89 Mbh. 2.24; 48.3, 14. 
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Assam valley and Bengal. Arjunaicame in along this road and conquered 
Bhagadatta , 90 the Mleccha king of Prag-jyoti?a (Eastern Light) in his 
northern conquest. This indirectly supports the theory that the Aryans 
had not gone beyond the Sadanira in those early times. For the rest the 
itineraries of the four Pandava brothers in their conquest of the quarters 
seem to have been much tampered with and full of later interpolations, 
taking even a cursory view of the same. 

What strikes a student of geography as strange is the support of 
Kalidasa to the existence of the same early path in his itinerary of King 
Raghu . 91 Raghu also in his conquests did not cross the Ganges , 92 but 
went to the conquest of the south instead, from the mouths of that river. 
After finishing the south, the west up to Persia 93 and the north-west, he 
after passing along Mount Kailasa" on the Tibet plateau, crosses the 
Brahmaputra (Lohitya ) 95 into Pragjyotisa, which is again treated as 
separate from Kamarupa 96 or the present Assam valley. The commentator 
Mallinatha is clear on this point, but all the later scholars have confused 
and identified Pragjyotisa with Kamarupa .* 7 

Certain broad facts thus emerge from our study. First that the Aryans 
had, before going to the east, crossed over into the Deccan. Secondly 
that the southern land route lay along the east-coast and through the centre 
of the peninsula. Thirdly the west coast was probably discovered by the 
sea-route. Fourthly the sandy tracts of upper Rajaputana were early 
colonized. And lastly that a great trans-Himalayan route was in constant 
use from these early times. 

Identifications of various points and places with filling in of details, 
together with the naming in of countries, wild tracts, mountains, rivers 
and lakes, will form a separate study. 

90 Mbh. 2.23.17-19; 47.12. 13. 

91 Raghuvamsa IV. 

92 Ibid., IV. 36. 

93 Ibid,, IV. 60. 

94 Ibid., IV, 80. 

95 Ibid., IV. 81. 

96 Ibid., IV. 83-4. 

92 Hemacandra in his Abhtdhana Cintamat}i (IV. 22) says, “ Pragjyoti$ah kamar&pafr ”, hu* 
from the Mahabharata and Raghuvomsa data, Pragjyotifa seems to have included the slopes of the 
Himalayas with Nepal, Bhutan as well as Assam, together with the Tibet plateau adjoining 
these. 




MAHABHARATA CITATIONS IN THE SABARA BHASYA 

By 

V. M. Apte and D. V. Garge 

§1 . Sahara's Bhasya on the Purva-Mlmamsa sutras of Jaimini is replete 
with verse — and prose — quotations from Vedic literature. From post- 
Vedic literature the number of verse- quotations (quoted in full or in 
part) is only twnety-six, prose-quotations being almost negligible. Of these 
twenty-six, one is from the Nirukta 1 ; two occur in the fairly late Paninlya 
Siksa 2 and the remaining verses are either subhasitas or elucidate 
some technical points. The latter for the most part, appear to have been 
drawn from the floating mass of poetic dicta — proverbial or technical — 
as is clear from their introductory remarks like ‘ evam amananti \ ‘ slokam 
apy udaharanti ‘ slokds ca hhavati \ etc. 3 

§2, Only three of these metrical passages appear to have been borrowed 
from the Mahabharata. Of these two are traced to other texts also and the 
third appears to be the paraphrase of a verse-part from the Mbh. 4 2.59.1 1 . 
It is the purpose of this paper to discuss the various problems connected 
with these apparent citations from the Mahabharata. We shall therefore 
take them one after another : 

§3. [apt ca svaminas taya karma kartavyam. na tat parityajya svakar- 
marhati ^ar/um. yat tayanyena prakarenoparjyate tat patyur eva svam 
bhavitum arhatiti , evam smarati ;] 

bharya dasas ca putras ca , nirdhanah sarva eva te | 

yat te samadhigacchanti , yasya te tasya tad dhanam |j it i | 

— Sahara on JS VI.i.12. 

Translation . — [(Again), it is the duty of a woman to work for her 
husband ; it does not behove her to neglect it and do any work on her 
own account. In fact, whatever she might earn in any other manner would 
be the property of her husband. There is a smr //-passage (to the same 
effect) :] ‘ The wife, the slave and the son — all are devoid of (the right to) 

property ; whatever they earn is the property of him to whom they them- 
selves belong.' 

1 2.4. 2 See verses Nos. 9 and 52. 

^ Vide Bhasya on JS. IV.iii. 2* IV. iv. 24 ; IV.iv.28, etc. 

4 The references are throughout to the Critical Edition, unless otherwise specified. 
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Context : The question discussed by the Bhasya on JS VI. 1.6-16 
is whether or not women are entitled to perform Vedic sacrifices. The 
Purvapaksin argues that they are not, because they cannot independently 
undertake a sacrificial performance which involves the use and dispensa- 
tion of family-property to which they have no right. The above verse 
has been quoted as an authority on this point, since it purports to say that 
a woman must do the work of her husband ; she should not labour on her 
own account, to the neglect thereof. Anything she earns (for herself) in 
some other manner fi.e. by cooking or stitching (for other people)], 
becomes the property of her husband alone. [The Siddhantin, of 
course, refutes this view by pointing out two passages from the Sruti 5 (the 
final authority in such matters) to the effect that women do possess such 
a right and consequently are entitled to perform sacrificial rites prescribed 
in the Vedic texts.] 

Notes : Our verse has parallels in the Manusmrti VI 11.41 6 as well as in 
the Mahabharata i. 77.22 (repeated again in 5.33.57). This is just what 
is expected as the present verse is introduced with the words evam smarati, 
which clearly indicate that it is a smrti- passage rather than a sruti-one. 
This, however, leaves the question open as to which of the two above- 
mentioned texts (the Manusmrti or the Mbh.) is the source of our quota- 
tion, because the term smrti is wide enough to cover both the texts. [See 
the Bhasya on JS X. iv.23 where smaryatc refers to Itihasas and Puranas 
under which general category we include the Mbh. ; or the Mbh. may be 
said to be included under the wide term sis\acara (Bhasya on JS I.iii.5-7) ; 
works falling under which category are placed under the smrti — class as 
the Vartikakora (Kumarila) actually does, when he illustrates si§tacara 
by references to the contents of the Mbh. -stories]. Hence we must 
discuss the reading of the verse to settle the problem of the source-text : — 

Manu's version differs very slightly from the Bhasya-one and that 
only in the first hemistich (cb) which runs : — 

bharya putras ca dasas ca nirdhanah sarva eva te ; 
the second hemistich ( cd ) being identical. Mbh. I.77.22ab (=V.33.57ab) 

^ Vide Bhasya on JS. Vl.i.16 ; (I) Patti * vai parinayyasyesfe patyaiva gatamanumatam 
kriyate". (cf. TS 6.2. 1.1); (2) “ Jaghany a painih samya jay anti, hhasadvtrya hi patnayah 
bhesada va paragrhanamu isvayamavarundhata iti 
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has a different version of the first hemistich of the Bha?ya 
quotation : — 

traya evadhana rajan bharya dasas tatha sutah [ ; 
cd in both the parvans are each identical with the cd of the Bhasya-version. 
The critical apparatus, in the critical edition of the Mbh. gives the follow- 
ing variants under I.77.22b ; transp. tatha and sutah and 

the following under V.33.57b : Dj bharya dasas tatha sutah. The 
following variants are recorded in the critical apparatus under I. 77.22 d 
and 5.33.57 d respectively : 

N,. 2 B) Dn D| .4 S yasyaite and D\J S (except T|G 2 . 

ete (for te). 

Though the second hemistich of the Mbh.~v:rse in the two parvans in 
which it occurs thus agrees with the corresponding part of our verse, the 
first one differs inasmuch as padas a and h exchange places and nirdhanah 
sarva cva te (—the b of the Bhasya — version) is not supported in the b 
of either the critical edition or any of the other editions, as seen from the 
extracts from the critical apparatus quoted above. 6 It is true that the 
Manusmrti-version also differs from the Bha$ya-one, since it has 
putras ca dasas ca instead of dasas ca putras ca in the Bhasya ; but the 
change is merely of the nature of an exchange of places between the two 
words and therefore insignificant and inconsequential. One must also 
bear in mind that in Sahara’s quotations, strict adherence to the order of 
words in the original or exactness of reproduction is often Wanting as the 
study of all quotations from the earlier literature — Vedic and 
post-Vedic — in the Bhasya reveals. So then the Manusmrti-version 
rather than the Mbh. -one, of ‘ the floating proverbial wisdom 
of the philosophical and legal schools which already existed in 
metrical form \ 7 is nearer to our verse ; and this is in keeping with the 

6 Is it possible to draw any inference regarding the comparative dignity of the “ bharya " 
in the eyes of the author according as he puts in immediate justaposition the word for a servant 
or a son after the word for the wife ? It may be noted that the MM. -order of the three words is 
nearer to the order in the Sahara Bhasya . 

7 Buhlef SBE25.XC. While discussing the relation of the Manusmrti and the Mbh. t 
Buhler rightly observes that the conclusion that “ the materials, on which both works are based, 
were not systematic treatises on law and philosophy, but floating proverbial wisdom is ‘ made 
unavoidable by the peculiar character of the differences found in closely connected slokas, by the 
occurrence of identical lines and padas in verses whereof the general sense differs, and by the faint 
shadowy resemblance in words and ideas, observable in other pieces 
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words ‘ evarn smarati ’ with which the quotation is introduced — a form of 
introduction not used by the Bhasya while quoting from the Great Epic, 
as will be seen from the next two citations from that work. (See also our 
remarks at the end). 

§4. The second quotation occurs in the following Bhasya passage : — 

[yat putrasya phalam atmanh $a pritih 

etam evotmanah pritim abhipretya bhavati vacanam atma vai putra * iti ;] 
ahgad ahgat sambhavasi hrdayad abhi jayase 1 
atma vai putranamasi sa jiva saradah satam II iti. 

— Sahara on JS. IV.iii.38. 

Translation : [Whatever good result accrues to the son, it brings 

pleasure to the (father ’s ) self It is with reference to this very 

pleasure of (the father himself) that such assertions are made as : “ The 
son is verily (one’s own) self ’ and] 4 Thom art born (limb by limb), from 
each limb of mine ; art generated from my heart ; thou art my own Self 
with the name putra ; mayest thou live for a hundred autumns’ 

Context : In the course of a description of the vaisvanaresfi, the Tait- 

tirlya Samhita 2.2.5. lays down that the reward in the Sum of 
glory and wealth arising from it, accrues not to the sacrificer himself but 
to his son — a person different from the sacrificer. In this connection, 
the Bhasya observes that the apportionment may be strange but not incon- 
gruous as the son is too closely related to the father, to be treated 
as a different entity. The father again has all his interests (spiritual and 
material) centered in the son. This proposition is next supported by the 
above citation which purports to say that the son is born from out of the 
limbs of the father as it were, and is generated from his heart ; (in short) 
he is (his own) Self reproduced with the name, putra i.e. ‘ son 

Notes : Now the earliest text where this verse occurs in an almost 

identical form is a Sruti — one viz. the datapaths Brahmana 8 * wherein its 
two hemistiches have been commented upon in two separate places. The 
Satapatha Brahmana version of the verse is found also in the Kausltakl 
Brahmanopanisad g , in the Asvalayana- 10 , Hirayankesi- 1 Manava- 12 , 
and Paraskara- n — Grhaysutras, in the Apastamba Mantra - Brahmana 14 ; 
in the Nirukta 15 . All these texts read adhi-jayase instead of the Bhasya 

8 14.9.4.8.26. g 2.11. 10 1.15.9. n 2.3.2. 

12 1.18.6, 13 1.18.2. 14 2,11.33. 15 3.4, 
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abhi^jayase in the second pada . The Mbh r verse (1*68*62) has, however* 
an absolutely indent ical version. 

Now, it is interesting to note that for the Mbh verse, the critical apparatus 
gives the following acount of variants in pada b : 

Ko N Vj B 3 D (except Dj . 2 ) S °yadadhija° 

The variant adhijayase which is more in agreement with the Vedic texts 
enumerated above, has been rejected by the Editor. There may thus 
have been a deliberate attempt on the part of the copyists of the Mss. 
whose evidence is rejected, to restore the citation to its Vedic form. This 
is an illustration of one of the tendencies responsible for the differentiae 
in some Mss. of the Mahabharata, to which attention has been drawn by 
Dr. Apte in his article ‘ Rgveda Citations in the Mahabharata,’ in the 
following words 16 : “ The question, whether a passage from an early 

Vedic text is a citation with or without modifications is further complicated 
except in the critically edited parvans by the peculiar, though interesting 
circumstance that some manuscript variants actually restore the citations 

to their pristine purity In the parvans already critically 

edited, we know exactly what reading of the suspected citation is favoured 
by the manuscript evidence and thus are in a position to decide at once, 
whether we have to deal with a citation or an uha . But in the case of 
other parvans not so edited yet, this is by no means certain unless one 
examines the manuscript collations for that parvan . The fact, neverthe- 
less, that some manuscripts give a version identical with the source-passage 
in its original form throws an interesting sidelight on the tendencies at 
work responsible for the differentiae in some manuscripts’’ We shall not 
therefore be wrong to suppose that the Mbh. is the source of Sahara's 
quotation rather than any one of the earlier Vedic texts mentioned above. 
However, the possibility, though remote, is not excluded, that Sahara is 
quoting inaccurately from one of the Vedic texts ! 

5. Now follow two separate passages in the Bhasya both containing 
our third quotation in two separate contexts : — 

1- [drsfaviruddham api bhavati kihcidvacanam, patracayanam vidha - 
yaha : sa e$a yajnayudhi yajarnano ’ hjasa svargam lokam yati * iti prat- 
yaksam sarirakam vyapadisati . na ca tat svargam lokam yattfi. pratya - 
k$am hi taddahyate evamjafiyakam pramanaviruddham 

16 A Vohtmz of Studies in Indology presented to Prof. P. V. Kane, p. 28. 

mo-hi Bk Y 62—19 
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vacanamapramanam] * ambtmi majjantyalabuni, gravanah plavanta * iti 

yait *' — Sahara on JS. I.i.5. 

Translation : [(Further), there are certain passages in the Veda which 

declare something that goes counter to direct precept ion ; (for instance), 
whenhaving enjoined the collection of sacrificial implements (on the death 
of the sacrificer), the Veda says that 4 the sacrificer thus equipped with the 
sacrificial implements goes straight to the heavenly world ’, it pointedly 
refers to the dead body. Now, the body never goes to the heavenly world 
as it is burnt before our very eyes. A statement of this type, opposed to 
direct evidence, is as unauthor i tat ive] as statement like 4 gourds sink in 
water (and) stones float ?’ 

2. [Nanu, vaidikjcmi karmani phalavanti bhavantityevam uktam. ucyate 9 
phaladarsanat tani phalavanti ty uktam, na vaidikatvat. evam tarhi £ar~ 
tavyatavagamat phalavantity adhyavasyamah. sukhaphalam hi k^tavyam 
bhavatiti , ucyate, pratyaksavi ruddhameva mja ti yakasya kartavyatvam . sa£- 
sad dhi tad duhkhaphalam avagacchamah . na cai vamja tiyakum pratyak~ 
saviruddham vacanam pramanam bhavati.] yatha'mbtmi majjanty alabuni , 
silah plavante , pavakah sita iti . 

Sahara on JS. IV.iii.10. 

Translation : [(If it be objected), ‘it has been declared that acts 
prescribed in the Veda are fruitful’, — the answer is that the acts have been 
determined as fruitful because of the actual mention of the reward 
(following their prescription) ; not simply because they have been 
prescribed in the Veda. (If the objector now says), ‘ even so, we determine 
that they must yield rewards because they are known as prescribed (in 
the Vedas). A prescribed act must bring about a happy result. In 
answer to this (Purvapaksin continues): Then the prescriptive character 
of such an act is opposed to the direct evidence of the senses, because 
it is directly perceived that it yields disagreeable results. No prescrip- 
tive statement of this type that is opposed to the direct evidence of the 
senses, can have authority,! like the statement (in common parlance) 
* gourds sink in water, stones float, and fire is cold ’ (which can have no 
authority whatsoever). 

Context : (1) On JS I.i.5, the Bhasya leads up to the Siddhanta-view 

that Vedic statements are infallible and hence they alone are the final 
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authority in religious matters, after a rebuttal of the Purvapaksin’s argu- 
ment that since there is many an irrational and absurd statement found 
here and there in the Veda, it cannot have any injunctive force. To 
illustrate his point of view, the Purvapak?in selects the Sruti statement, 
4 sa esa yajfiayudhl yajamano hjasa svargafn lok&n yati [==This sacrificer 
after death equipped with sacrificial implements, goes straight to heaven 1, 
as an example of sheer absurdity, because it declares something’ which is 
inconsistent with the direct evidence of the senses. The dead body along 
with the sacrificial implements, is actually burnt to ashes ! The«$nrfi- 
statement therefore, can be matched only bv an irrational and absurd 
statement in common parlance, like the one quoted above, which means 
4 gourds sink in water and stones float f [This argument has been 
answered of course, by the Siddhantin by the postulation of an immortal 
soul which disentangles itself from the mortal frame, long before it is 
burnt Up and is therefore in a position to go upto heaven equipped with 
all the implements in a subtle (or lihga ) form.] 

(ii) The purport of the second passage and its context are as follows : — 
In the course of a discussion under JS IV.iii:10, regarding the rewards of 
Vedic injunctions, the Purvapaksin points out that there are certain 
injunctions in the Veda, like ‘ sa visvajitatiratrena sarvaprsthena sarvas- 
tomena sarvavedasadaksinena yajeta \ 17 which includes no reference to any 
reward for the act enjoined therein. How on earth could a man be 
persuaded to undertake an elaborate undertaking like the visvajit sacrifice 
which not only brings no reward but on the contrary (positive) misery 
(owing to the giving away of all property as dak§ina) ? This passage thus 
enjoins something very unpractical and competes in its ignorance of 
human nature and absurdity with the secular passage quoted above. 18 
[The Siddhantin, however, postulates heaven as the general reward for 
all sacrificial rites for which no specific reward has been mentioned, and 
thus provides a human motive or purpose ] 

Notes : As regards the quotation 4 ambuni etc . \ occurring in these 
two places in the Bhasya we find that the two versions are varying 

17 cf.Aps. 14.23.1. 

18 We would like to point out that the subha*ita a* an example of an irrational statement is not 
very aptly quoted here in support because a psychological error in making a prescriptive statement 
incomplete owing to a serious omission, is not on a par with a patent absurdity that goes counter to 
an actually observed fact. The subhaUta is quoted in a comparatively better context in the former 
of the two places in the Bhasya, 
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paraphrases of a part of the Mbh. — verse 2,59,1 1\ the whole of which 
re*4* as ; 

majjanty alabuni silah plavante 
muhyanii riavo'mbhasi sasvad eva | 
mudho raja Dhrtarasfrasya putrah 
na me vacah pathyarupah smoti || 

We now take up for discussion, the treatment of this original in two 
separate contexts in the Bhasya ; one after another : 

[No. 2 above]. Bhasya on JS IV.iii. 10 : Sahara has spoilt the 
metrical character of the first pada of this verse while quoting it, by pre- 
fixing ambuni to it. He did so apparantly to avoid quoting the second line 
which contains the necessary synonymous word ambhasi and to make it 
self-sufficient in its sense and syntax. If we remove ambuni in the begin- 
ning and the additional words pavakah sitah at the end of the quotation, 
we restore the original metrical form ; but the additions at the two 
extremities give the whole passage so different an appearance that the 
original Mbh. verse-part becomes very hard to detect. 

[No. 1 above]. Bhasya on JS I.i.5 : Here there is no extra addition 
at the end but the restoration of the original meterical form after the 
removal of the prefixed ambuni , is still not possible, because the Bhasya 
here makes a substitution namely, ‘ gravanah ’ for ‘ silah \ and 
thus completely obliterates the metrical character of the original 
verse-statement . 

§6. Thus we find two unquestioned quotations from the Mbh. 
occurring in the Bhasya. The introductory formula in both these cases, 
is simply vacanam (~‘ so it is stated *) and is distinct from that which 
introduces a quotation from recognized smr/i-works. Though a number 
of treatises dealing with religious topics incidentally, like the Mbh., are 
also included under the term ‘ smrti ’ (used in its wider sense), Sahara 
appears to be making a distinction between such treatises and those that 
deal principally with religion like the smr/i- works of Manu and earlier 
Vedic works like the Sutras, from the manner of his introduction of 
quotations from the former class of works which are never introduced with 
words like evam $maranti t iti smaryate , etc. Such a distinction was mainly 
due to the fact that the hieratic contents of the smrtis of Manu and others, 
endowed them with greater authority in the eyes of the Bhasyakarn than 
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was warranted to the Mbh. inspite of its relatively earlier chronological 
position, vis a-vis , the former works. Some parts of the Great Epic may be 
even older than some parts of the Manusmrti and are definitely so than the 
later Smrtis . The Mbh. is as much a Dharmasastra as an Itihasa , but the 
popular (and therefore less authoritative !) character of the Epic, recited 
as it was, before all types of people — the classes and the masses, — apparently 
lowered its authority as compared to the Smrtis in the eyes of the Bhasyakara* 
This has an exact parallel in the inferior authority attaching to the 
Atharvaveda as compared with Sama — and Yajur — vedas irrespective of 
any consideration of relative chronology. 




ON THE SOURCES OF VILLIPUTTURAR-BHARATAM 

By 

C. R. Sankaran and K. Rama Varma Raja 

In this paper an attempt is made to compare the Tamil V illiputturar- 
bharatam with the critical edition of the Mahabharata* with special 
reference to the Southern manuscript versions in order to throw light 
on the important question whether and how far the Tamil work is based 
upon the Great Epic as it was known to its author. We have confined 
ourselves only to an examination of the Adiparvan and we have used 
the excellent edition of V. M. GopalakRSNamacarya’s villiputturar- 
bharatam. 

Apparently, Villiputturar who lived in the latter part of the 14th century 
a.d. intended to write an epitome of the great work and he had before 
him an already abridged version in Agastya Pandita’s Balabharata, 
a poem in 20 cantos relating the whole story of the Mahabharata beginning 
with the origin of the Kuru line of kings from the Moon. This Agastya 
was a poet at the court of King Prataparudradeva of Warangal 1 and was 
probably patronised by King Sangama and Bukka I of Vijianagar. 
Agastya’s poem is said to be highly musical, 2 and remarkable for its 
felicity of expression. The Tamil work is also equally remarkable for 
both these qualities. 


* Published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1927-ff. 

1 Villiputurar lived in the latter part of the 14th century a.d. Vide V. M. GoPALA 
Krsanamacariar’s edition, p. 9. 

~ M. KRSNAMACARIAR, History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, Madras, 1937, p. 214. We 
had no access to Balabharata either in print or in manuscript. All the references to Balabharata 
in this paper are based on statements found in V. M. Gopala-Krsnamacariar’s edition of the Tamil 
work, in the Tamil commentary provided therein. It is therefore needless to point out that the 
problem of the indebtedness of Villiputturar to Agastya itself requires a more thorough and detailed 
investigation and requires a special and separate treatment. 
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tt must be noted here that Viiliputturar himself says that he based his 
work on the MahSbharata. Cf. 

k<wnafokameykalippatdralappirdlkataimun 
bcquapavalanru k a l^^tikaniiruttatai 
yannabharatantannaiyor arivilenuraippa 
tennapavamatzennai yinten colatulaf(e 
Tatcirappappayiram stanza 5. 

44 What will not the world say exclaiming 4 what a folly ! ’ since I, a fool, 
have ventured to write the Bharata, the old sacred story composed by the 
famous Vyasa, father of the flawless Suka 

In the following stanzas (6, 7 and 8) he says further that Vyasa s great 
work is equal to the Veda, immeasurable in extent and Viiliputturar 
composing this work again would look like a dumb person enquiring of 
the extent of the vast expanse of the sky or a blind man attempting to 
see it. “ Vyasa who knew fully all the Vedas has composed the 
famous epic. To render it in Tamil, I would mar its charm through 
infelicitous expressions. May the learned forgive this fault of mine. 
Gods and sages well versed in the sacred lore are engaged in fathoming 
the inexhaustible charm of Vyasa s work. What can I understand in 
this ? But I have ventured to write only because Madhava's story is 
met with at every stage here.’’ 

mannumadhavan caritamum ifaiyitai valanku 
mennumacaiyal yanumitiyamputarkicainten 

ib. stanza 8, lines 3 and 4\ 

One is tempted to compare these lines with the following, which 
D 4 m. 9 (incomplete), ]0 - ]2 T. G (except G 1, 6, 7) insert after 1.1.23 
in the Mbh. (notes p. 7). 

namo bhagavate tasmai Vyasayamitatejase 
yasya prasadad vaksyami Narayanakathamimam . 

What is important in these introductory stanzas of the Tamil work is 
that there is not even one reference to Agastya’s Balabharata. Of course 
the argumentum ex silentio is notoriously fragile. In this connection 
we might mention that in stanza 1 7 of the first Sarga Viiliputturar refers 
to the extensive Yayatyupakhyana found in the Mbh. (1.70.80) which 
seems to have been omitted altogether by Agastya. 


J Cf. stanza 1. Sambhava Sarga, cf. stanza 1. Varanavata Sarga. 
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In die first Sarga, the Kurukula Sarga of the Tamil work we 
meet with a puzzling statement that Candra was born to the fire 
cittirakkanan mukattinwn pirantoliciranton (stanza 5, line 4). Soma 
and Agni are reckoned as joint fathers of gold. 4 Soma is the son of 
Atri. 5 A large number of scholars agree that in a few of the latest 
hymns of the /^gVeda (the 1st and 10th books). Soma is already 
identified with the Moon. In the post-Vedic literature. Soma is a 
regular name of the Moon. Now, if the 4 Vena ’ hymn of the Z^gVeda 
(X. 123) is looked upon as a hymn to Soma, then it may be pointed out 
that v. 2 refers to Venu as the son of the Sun. Villiputturar has probably 
this as his basis and some puranic version too. 6 In the Harivamsa also 
there is an allusion to the Moon being born to Atri.' 

In the seventh stanza there is an allusion to Manu s son Ila being 
metamorphosed into a girl (Tamil Ilai corresponding to Sanskrit Ila) 
through a curse of Parvati as he entered into a prohibited forest. In the 
Mahabharata, Ila is spoken of as Vaivasvata Manu s offspring : — 

Venam Dhr§num Narisyantam Nabhagefovafaum eva ca 
Karu§am atha Saryatim tathaivatrasiamim Ham 
Prsadhranavaman ahuh k^ a ^ ra dharmaparayanan 
Nabhiagaristadasaman manoh put ran maha-balan 

Mahabharata 1 .70.13-14. 

In the Balabharata Ila is said to be the offspring of Garddama /?si. 

In the 19th stanza, we are told that Yayati fell in love with Sarmistha 
and took her by the Gandharva form of marriage secretly without the 
knowledge of his wife Devayanl. In the Mahabharata we are told that 

4 E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology , p. 147. 

5 Ibid. p. 90. A. A. MaCDONELL, Vedic Mythology , p. 112. 

6 We owe this account of the relationship of Soma~ Candra and the Sun (the same as the 
celestial form of Agni) to Prof. V. M. Apte. 

^ Cf. nctrabhyom vari susrava das ad ha dyotayad di'sah 

lam garbham dasadha hfsta dtso devyo dadfuis tatah 
samdya dharayamasur na caitas tam asalpnwan 
sa tabhyas sahasaivotha digbhyo garbhah prabhanvitah 
papa t a pftvayan lokan sUamstdi mrabhfivmah 

Mallinatha’s Commentary on stanza 75, Canto 2, Raghwamsa . 
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Sukracarya while giving DevayanI in marriage to Yayfiti asked him to 
lc>ok after &armi$th&, but not to marry her. 

Iyam capi kvamn te $ armktha var§aparvant 
Sampujya satatam rajcm ma cainam sayane hvayeh 
Mahabharata 1.76.34. 

In the Southern Manuscripts we have a slight amplification, besides 
substitution 

Iyam &armi§tha duhita vr$aparvanah 

tarn pujayetha ma cainam sayane vai samahvaya 
rahasy enam samahuya na vader na ca samsprseh 
vahasva bharyam bhadram te yathahamam avapsyasi 
Critical notes on 1.76.34 Mhb. (p. 347). 

In regard to £armistha giving birth to Puru and &ukracarya cursing 
Yayati and at the same time telling him that Yayati might exchange his 
old age, the Tamil Bharatam (stanzas 21-23) agrees with the original 
Mahabharata (1 .70.32, 1.78.30, 1 .78.40). 

In stanza 30 of the Tamil work there is an allusion to Indradyumna 
becoming an elephant and Anuru becoming a crocodile. From Moon 
(Candra) to Vicitravlrya the genealogy is in agreement with that found 
in Balabharata. After Hastin, the next name mentioned is Kuru in the 
Balabharata. We might incidentally mention that this stanza 30 is 
suspected to be an interpolation by some scholars. But ihere are no 
decisive arguments for this view. There are two different accounts 
of the Kuru-Pandava line in the Mahabharata itself. According to one, 
Hastin is the son of Dhrtarastra 8 and Kuru is an ancestor of Hastin. 9 
According to the other account Hastin is an ancestor of Kuru and was 
the founder of Hastinapuram, 10 Kuru being Hastin s great-grandson s 

8 Dhztarasfrotha rafisti tasya putroatha Kupdikah 
Haiti Vitarkab Krathas ca Kwjt<}alas capi pahcamah 

Mbh. 1.89.51. 

tut as samvaranat Sauti sufuve tapati kurum 

Mbh. 1.89.42 ab. 

10 Cl. verses 28 and 29 of the Kuru-kula Sarga of the Tamil Bharata. 
suhotrab kbalv llgvahpm upayeme suvarnam nama | 
tasyam asya jajne Haiti | ya idam Hastinapuram mapaya- 
majfl || tiod atya kattina-puratvam . || 

Mbh. 1.9036, 
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son. M In the original Mahabharata Indrasena is mentioned in the 
Kuru-Pandava line of kings, 12 but there is no mention of his having 
been cursed. Anuru’s name is not found in that line. 

In stanza 59 of the Tamil work it is stated that Varuna who looked at 
the limbs of Ganga in the open court of the gods was cursed by Brahma 
to be born on the earth and be Ganga *s husband (stanza 60). In the 
MahSbharata however we find that it was Mahabhisa and not Varuna 
who was cursed thus : 

atha Ganga saricchrestha samupayat Pitamaham 
tasya vasah samudhutam marutcna saliprabham 
tato 1 bhavan suraganah sahasa vanmttkhas tada 
Mahabhisas tu rajarsir asahl^o drstavan nadim 
apadhyato bhagavata brahmana sa mahahhisah 
ukta's ca jato martyesu ptmarlokjanawpsyasi 

1.91 .4, 5 and 6. 13 

The Balabharata also follows the same trend. In stanza 85 of the Tamil 
work we are told that when Santanu is hit by the arrow sent by 
Devavrata, the king faints and falls down 14 and GangadevI makes her 
appearance and takes the king in her lap, with great compassion. She 
is compared to Laksmi being born with the moon, from the milky ocean 
like a creeper with beautiful flowers. 

dtaven(iraiyin matiyutanutitta vonumalarkkptiycna 
Here apparently Devavrata is compared to the moon also. Bdlabharala 
has nidhineva laksmih. Hence the commentator suggests that there might 

1 1 Sqfnvaranah khalu vaivawafim tapatim namopaycme tasyamasya jajne Kuruh II 

Mbh. 1.90.40. 

12 Indrascnaf} Sifienasca Bfomasensca namataf} 

Mbh. 1.89.48, cd. 

13 After 6, D 4 (marg. sec. m.) S (D 4 G 2 om. line I.) ins. : 

mant$ye*u ciram sthitva lokjan prapsyasi sobhanan 
yaya hftamana's cast Can gay a tvam sudurmate 
sa te vai manure lake vipriyanrjy acarifyati 
yada te bhavita martyus tada sapadvimoktyase. 

sa tu tam ptiaram dftfva mohayamata mayaya . 

Mbh. 1.94.27 ab. 
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have been another reading too as nitiyutan utitta instead of matiyutanu- 
titta J 5 In the MahSbharata however there is no such comparison. 

In stanza 105 of the Tamil work there is a reference to a divine nymph 
becoming a fish [through the curse of a sage 16 ] who thinking it to be 
food had swallowed the semen let down by Vasu. Here the sage (muni) 
referred to is apparently Brahma. 17 While we meet with a simple 
statement of the death of &antanu in the Mahabharata, 18 we are told 
in stanza 113 of the Tamil work that Destiny through old age raised 
&antanu to heaven while Bhisma installed Citrangada on the 
throne thinking that for the earth he alone should be the ruler. — 

a. 

tato vidhir visrasayopagudham 
narendram aropayati sma nakam 
bhi§mo' pi sastrastravidam kumaram 
citrahgadam pauravarajyapitham | Balabharatam.] 

In stanza 1 14 of the Tamil work we are told that Citrangada was killed 
by a Gandharva king one night, for stealing his name. Here the sugges- 
tion is clearly that the Gandharva king came at night solely on account 
of the fear he had for Bhisma, whom therefore he wanted to avoid 
meeting. In the Balabharata also we are told that the Gandharva king 

killed Citrangada in Bhisma’s absence. But there is a difference in the 
two narratives. 

^ * Nidhi ’ treasure is possibly Kaustubhamapi and not so much amrla , nectar. We owe 

this suggestion to Prof. V. M. Aptf.. 

* orumun imuaival. 

' 7 Cf. tatradrikcti vikhyata Brahmasapdd varapsarah 
minabhavcan anuprapta babhuva Yamtmacart 
syenapadaparibhrastam tad vtryam atha vasavam 
jagraha tara$opetya sadrika matsyarupinK 

Mbh. 1.57.47 and 48. 

apraptavati tasmims ca yauvanam bharatarsabha 
sa raja &antanur dhttnan kdladharmam upeyivan 
svargate £antanau BHismas Citrahgadam arindamam 
sthdpayamd&a vai rajye Satyavatya mate sthitah. 

Mbh. 1.95.4 and 5. 
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According to the Bal&bharata version, Citrangada was killed in a battle 
although in Bhisma’s absence. 

asannidhau sindhubhuvah svanamna 
gandharvavaryena rane nijaghne . 

The Mahabharata version is : Citrangada having conquered all 
mortal kings wanted to conquer the immortals, but he was overpowered 
by a Gandharva of the same name after a fierce battle lasting three years 
on the banks of the Hiranvatl. It is not stated that Bhisma was absent 
from the battle-scene as is mentioned in the Balabharata. 

sa tu Citrahgadas sauryat sarvams cifeepa parthivart 
manusyam na hi mene sa k&icit sadrsam atmanah 
tam hsipantam surams caiva manusyan asurams tat ha 
gandharvarajo balaoams tulyanama bhyayat tada 
tenasya sumahad yuddham kuruksetre babhuva ha 
tayor balavatos tatra gandharvakurumukhyayoh 
nadyastire hiranvatych samas tisro bhavad ranah 
tasmin vimarde tumule sastravrstisamakule 
mayadhiko ’ vadhtd vtram gandharvah kurmattamam 

1.95. 6-9. Mbh. 19 

Apparently in stanza 1 1 6 of the Tamil work we meet with an elaboration 
of the idea contained in ‘ vicitraviryastu tada bhismasya vacane sthitah 
anvasasanmaharaja pitrpaitamaham padam ' 1.95.13 Mhb. In the Tamil 
work we are told that Vicitravirya in the matter of ruling the kingdom was 
following all the injunctions of Bhisma and this state of affairs appeared 
like the process by which (=fivatman) rises before the Paramatman. 
We do not meet with this expressive simile in the Mahabharata. 

Cf: sa dharmasastrakusalo Bhtsmam santanavam nrpah 
pujayamasa dharmena sa cainam praiyapalayat 

1.95. 14 Mbh. 


19 After 7 cd, D 4 (marg.) S insert : 

tvam vai sadrsariamasi yuddham dehi nrpatmaja 
nama vdnyat pragrhnisva yadi yuddham na dasyasi 
toaydham yuddham iccbiami tvatsafaa&at tu namatah 
agatosmi vxlhabha*yo na gaochen nomato maya 
ityuktva garjamanau tau hiraxya rama s ritau 
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In the Tamil work we are told that Bhisma went with his brother 20 
'to the svayarhvara of the daughters of the king of Kasi. Neither in the 
Mahabharata nor in the Balabharata do we read that Bhisma went to the 
svayamvara accompanied by his brother Vicitravlrya. 

tatas sa rathinam srestho rathenaikena varmabhrt 
jagamanumate matuh purlm varan asim prati . 

1.96. 4. Mbh. 

In stanza 121 of the Tamil work we are told that all the rest of the kings 
assembled in the svayamvara despaired, wondering what the intention of 
Bhisma was in having come to the svayarhvara when his vow not to marry 
was well-known to the whole world. Here is an apparent contradiction, 
for had his brother Vicitravlrya accompanied him as stated in stanzas 
118 and 120, would the other kings have any cause for wonder why 
Bhisma came, much less a suspicion m their minds that he was break- 
ing his vow not to marry although he was pretty old ? 21 This can however 
be compared with the statement made in the Southern version of the 
Mahabharata that the other princes mocked'at Bhisma for seeming to 
have broken his life-long celibacy. 

vrddhah paramadharmatma valipalitadharanah 
kimkaranam ihayato nirlajjo bharatar§abhah 
mithyapratijho lok^su kirn vadisyati bharata 
brahmacanti Bhttmo hi vrthaiva prathito bhtivi 
ity evam prabravantas te hasanti sma nrpadhamah 22 

In stanza 123 of the Tamil work we read that the daughters of the King 
of Kasi at the svayamvara withdrew from Bhisma as they sighted him in 
the assembly, with the thought in their minds as to how they could marry 

^ tannilaventofum stanza 1 18, line 3, Kurukulasarga. 
vencoracanavi ranun tampiyum stanza 120, line 3. 
yanaiycnnavilavalotekinan stanza 124, line 4. 
iantanuppcyaritar mufimannavan 

maintar tahkalvalanakarmanninar stanza 126, lines 3 and 4. 

^ virutian vanianan stanza 121, line 3. 

22 Mbh. 998* .4.8. The first three lines as well as the last one are omitted here as they are 
not relevant to the point. “ This passage though found in all Bomb.cd. is not found in Dn. Mss, 


even : 
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such an old man as Bhlsma. This is in consonance with what we meet 
with both in Balabharata and the southern version of the Mahabharata 

atrmnam alokya jarasametam anyatra yantih (Balabharata) 
ekakinam tada Bht$mam vrddham santantmandanam 
sodvega iva tarn drstva kanyah paramasobhanah 
apakramanta tah sarva vrddha ityeva cintaya 
No. 998*. Notes lines 1 to 3 (p. 436). 

Amba wanted to marry Bhlsma after she was refused by Silva who said 
that he would not accept her on the score that she was captured by his 
enemy, Bhlsma. She was naturally refused by Bhlsma as well, where- 
upon she went to her own father (stanzas 1 29 and 1 30 of the Tamil work). 
In the Balabharata we are simply told that Amba went to the forest, her 
mind fixed on penance after she was refused by Bhlsma. The story of her 
becoming &ikhandin is not found there. The story of Ambi is found 
related in the southern version of the Mahabharata in the Adiparvan itself. 
But it is mentioned only in the Udyoga parvan in the Critical edition. 
We have no reference in the former to Amba having become £ikhandin 
through penance. According to this version god Anantasena Kumara, 
gave a garland to Amba, saying that the person wearing it would kill 
Bhlsma. The garland was offered to various kings who all refused to 
accept it for fear of Bhlsma. Eventually it was offered to king Somaka, 
the Pancala king. But as he too refused to accept, the garland was left 
in his palace by Amba. While it was lying in the palace ^ikhandin the 
king s daughter took it and wore it. 23 In the narrative of the Udyoga- 
parvan (Critical edition) we are however told by implication (not 
explicitly though) that Amba transformed herself into ^ikhandin through 
penance. 

tam uvaca Mahadevah fcanyam kila vr§adhvajah 
na me vag anrtam bhadre praha satyam bhavisyasi 
vadhi§yasi rane Bhhmam purusatvam ca lapsyase 
smari§yasi ca tat sarvam deham anyam gata sati 
Drupadasya kuk jata bhavisyasi maharathaha 
sighrastras citrayodhi ca bhavisyas susammatah 

Mbh. 5-188.1 M3. 24 

^ Appendix I, No. 55. 

24 Cf. bfltham £ikhaQ<fi Gahgtya fcrnya bhiuiva sati tada 
pun&o' bhavad yudhi srcffha tan me bruhi pitamaha . 

Mhb. 5.189.1. 

and yathoktam eva kalyani sarvam etat bhavi*yati 

bhavisyasi pitman pascal kflsmac citknlaparyayat. 

Mhb. 5.188.14. 
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Learning everything, Amba’s father sent messengers to Bhisma beseech- 
ing him to marry her (stanzas 131 and 132 of the Tamil work). But 
Bhisma refused and thereupon Amba s father advised her to seek the aid 
of Parasurama in this matter . Amba followed this advice accordingly ; 
both Parasurama and Amba approached Bhisma again, ParaSurama 
persuading him to marry her. Bhisma preferred a fight with his own guru 
rather than breaking up his vow. Eventually Parasurama was conquered 
in the open fight and Amba went to a penance-grove and made penance 
in order to become a mighty warrior so as to possess strength to conquer 
the great Bhisma. As a result of this mighty penance she became 
£ikhandin (stanzas 133 to 146 of the Tamil work). In the Balabharata 
all this story such as Bhisma fighting with Parasurama is not found. In 
the Mahabharata, the whole story of the fight of Bhisma with Parasu- 
rama is narrated only in the Udyogaparvan in 12 adhyayas 5.176-188. 
But here there is a slight divergence. It is not the father of Amba who 
advises her to seek Parasurama s aid, but it is her grandfather who tenders 
her this advice 25 . 


2 . Samhhava Sarga 

After Vicitravirya’s death, Bhisma was persuaded by Satyavatl to 
practise what is called niyoga 26 with Vicitravirya s wives. He replies 
with a lacerated heart that if he were to decide to be born again in the womb 
of the famous Ganga only then might his vow of celibacy be broken 
(stanza 4 of Sambhavasarga). In the Balabharata we are told that Bhisma 

Amboy as tarn katham srutvd k^sirajnas ca bharata 
sa vepamana utthaya matur asyah pita iada 


abravtd vepamanas ca kaoya m artam suduhl^httah 


gaccha madvacanad Ramam jamadagnyam tapasvinam 
Ramas tava mahadduh kbam sokam capanayisyati. 

Mbh. 5. 1 74. 1 7-22. 


26 The actual word used in the Tamil work is deoarardti which is obviously the devaranyaya 
referred to in the Mahabharata. 

Ktmfi sampresayamasa deVaranyayadharmaiah, 


Mbh. 1.1274*.!, 
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replied in this context that Garigas son would give up his vow only if 
fire were to give up heat. This is in consonance with the reply of Bhtsma 
in the MahabhSrata. Compared to this forcible reply of Bhi$ma, the one 
given in the Tamil work is a mild one and it is clear that the author 
deviates from the Mahabharata and from the Balabharata as well. 

tyajec ca prthivt gandham apas ca rasam atmanah 
jyotis tatha tyajed rupam vayuh sparsagunam tyajet 
prdbham samutsrjed arko dhumaketus tathosnatam 
tyajec chabdam tathaf^asah somah sitamsutam tyajet 
vikramam vrtraha jahyad dharmam jahyac ca Dharmarat 
natv aham satyam utsrastum vyavaseyam k.athahcana. 

Mbh. 1.97. 16-18. 

Satyavati invokes Vyasa : he appears, cleansing the feet of Satyavatl of 
the dust with sacred ashes on his forehead (stanza 10 of the Tamil work). 
This can be compared with the following lines in the Balabharata : 

pranamalagnena lalatabhasmaria 

bhrsam pavitrikr f apcidapahkaja. 

But in the Mahabharata we meet with a more simple statement. 
sa vedan vibruvan dh'iman matur vijhaya cintitam 
pradurbabhuvavidiiah fasanena kurunandana 

Mbh. 1.99.22 

In the commentary on the 12th verse commenting on the lines 
punmana nizaintoli kuzaintolkap 
puuaiyum jeyyotum 

44 (Vyasa) with the (bad) smell of grass and a body without lustre and 

emaciated ”, the commentator draws attention to 

the epithet ahrdyagandham in the Balabharata. It must be noted here that 
the readings of the southern manuscripts of the Mahabharata are more in 
agreement with the Tamil work, and therefore here is a clear instance where 
the author of the Tamil work has followed more the original MahSbh&rata 
MO- in Pk Y 62—20 
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m 

(of course the southern versions) than the Balabharata. D 4 (marg.) 
,p 6 M 3. 5 continue. T G |. 5 , M 6 . 5 ) (om. lines 3-4) insert after 5 : 

torn sarriiktya tu Kawalya dusprekw am otathocita 
virupam iti vitrasta sarnfaucyasin nimilita 
virupo hi jati capi durvarnah parusah krsah 
sugandhetaragandhas ca sarvatha duspradarsanah 

Critical notes on Mbh 1 .100.4. 

In stanza 14 the author of the Tamil work clearly follows the 
Balabharata 27 when he makes Satyavatl say to Vyasa “ let Ambalika get 
a child who will be like the sun, husband of lotus with long stem and like 
the moon too, ruling over the beautifuj earth under his canopy/’ 

In regard to the statement that Ambalika became pale with fear and 
shyness and filled with sorrow, which we meet with in the 15th stanza of 
the Tamil work, apparently there is no disagreement between the Bala- 
bharata and the Maha bharata. 

vilokya sa cainam uvaha lajjita 

vipanduratvam pura eva dauhrdat (Balabharata) 

Ambaliham athabhyagcit rsim dr$tva ca sapi tam 
visanna pandusankasa samapadyata bharata. 

Mbh. 1.100.15. 

Again Satyavatl invoked Vyasa and seeing him with fear Ambika made 
her friend and maid who was charmingly adorned with ornaments enjoy 
him 28 . This is also in agreement both with the Balabharata and the 
Maha bharata 

vidagdhanaipathyavafi tadantikam yayau (Balabharata). 
tatas svair bhusanair daslm bhusayitvapsaropamam 
presayamasa Kr§naya tatah kasipateh suta. 

Mbh. 1.100.23 

27 kumaram uipadaya tatra iadxsam 

vije$yatc bhuvalayam bhttjena yah (Balabharata) 

Contrast these lines with the following in the Mbh. 
jnativamsasya goptdram pitrnam vam s avardhan am 
dvifiyam k^uvamsasya rajanam datum arhasi 
Mbh. 1.100.12. 


28 


pun alampcruio limarroruttiyaippu vari aiyari aivi ttal 
stanza 18 , Sambhavaaarga, line 4. 
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In a similar manner the Tamil work 29 follows both the Bilabhlrata 30 
and the Mahabharata, 3 * in stating that the servant-woman captured the 
sage’s heart and he being thus charmed enjoyed her. 

But in stanza 20 we meet once again with another significant departure 
both from the Balabharata and from the Mahabharata. According to the 
Tamil work, Vyasa comes to Satyavatl and tells her that the servant-maid 
on account of her previous penance and on account of the boons she had 
obtained from the gods, was blessed to be the mother of Dharma, who will 
be called Vidura, proficient in fierce battle. In the Balabharata we are 
merely told that Yama who was a victim of a curse from the sage 
Animandavya 32 would be born as Viduia to the servant-maid. (This 
was what Vyasa told Satyavatl). In the Mahabharata, Vyasa merely 
informs Satyavatl of the conception by the servant-maid and disappears. 33 
It is Vaisampayana who in his naration to Janamejaya, alludes to the 
curse by Animandavya in detail 

sa jajhe Viduro nama 

dharmo Vidurarupena sapat tasya mahatmanah 

Mandavyasya 

Mbh. 1.100.27-28 

and 

sudrayonav ato Dharma manu§ah samhhavi^yasi 

Mbh. 1.101.25 c d. 


29 Stanza 19, Sambhavasarga. 

30 “ As the deer is charmed by music so was the great sage who had conquered the five 
senses charmed by the servant-maid.” Balabharata. 

31 kamopabhoqena lu sah tasyam tuftim agad v*ih 
tai/a sahosito ratrim mahar$ih priyamanaya 

Mbh. 1.100.25. 

32 D 4 n 3 » S (except M 5 ) and D 4 have Apimapijavya, while other manuscripts have 
different names for the sage as given hereunder : — Ariimapdavya, Animat? qlavya, Animandavya 
and Srimaodavya. (See notes on 1,101. 24-25). 

33 sa dharmasyanrrjto bhutvct pmarmatra samctya ca 
tasyai garbham samdvedya tatraivantaradhtyata. 

Mbh. 1.100.29. 

MO-111 Bk Y 62— 20a 
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According to the Tamil work 34 Dhrtarastra was coronated as the king 
"and PSndu as Sena pat i. By argumentum ex silentio we might say here that 
Dhrtarastra was ruling as the king according to Villiputturar. What we 
are told in the southern versions of the Mahabharata is that though 
Dhrtarastra was crowned as king, Pandu was the actual ruler, 

BHismena raja hauravyo Dhrtarastronhisecitah 


Dhrtarastras tv acaksustvad rajyam na pratyapadyata 
avaratvac ca Vidurah Pandm castn mahipatth 

Lines 2-8, No. 1 106,* Critical notes on 1.102.15 


Prtha served the sage Durvasas for twelve months with a single-minded 
devotion giving up all her youthful pleasures. 35 Whatever the sages 
asked her to do, no matter how difficult the tasks were, she carried out 
till his commands. 

Yatiyaturai ceytan (stanza 28, line 2) 

enateva 

laritenatu niyiyaninai 

stanza 29 lines 1 and 2. 

Cf. sah yadyad ajhapayati sma duskaram (Balabharatam) 

and dadhyajyakadibhir nityam vyahjanaih pratyaham subha 

sahasrasahkhyair yogindram samupacarad uttama 

Mbh. 1.1114*, 1-2. 

Prtha invoked Surya, but when he came she asked him not to touch her. 
Surya got angry and vehemently asked her why in that case she had 
invoked him and what might not they suffer who had taught her the 
mantra of invocation. 36 

C/. k ar omi yavat tava mantradayinam 

madty asaporagavetsitam munim (Balabharatam). 
and yady evam manyase bhiru kjm ahvayasi Bhaskaram 

yadi mam avajariasi rsih sa na bhavisyati 
mantradanena yasya tvam avatepena darpita 


** Stanza 22, Sambhavasarga. 

^ Stanzas 27, 28, 29 and 30, SambKavasarga. 
36 Stanzas, 31-34, Sambhavaaarga. 
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Lines 12-14, Appendix I, No. 59, Critical Edition of Mhb. 

Surya further says that she need not fear the wrath of her parents 37 
implying thereby that she would become a virgin again after yielding to 
him. 

C/. kqnyakabhavam imam ca ( na ) hasyasi (Balabharatam). 

and vyapayatu bhayam tedya ^umaram prasamik^yase 

maya tvam capyanujhata ptmah £anya bhavi?yasi 

Lines 18 and 19, Appendix I, No. 59, Mbh. 

KuntI then yielded to Surya and becoming beautiful like deluge-flames 
brought forth a boy 38 who was matchless and who could give such gifts 
that even gods like Indra might beg of him, ji^t as the ocean brought 
forth Cintamani 

C/. artupravesad ayam atmatejasah 

sikham ivagner adhikpjjvlakrtim 


athepsitarthapratipadanarhatam 
upeyivamsam surabhartur arthinah 
asuta cintamanim udhatejasam 
sqmudraveleva nrpatmaja sutam ( Balabharata 39 ) 

Now Prtha again attaining to her former virginhood seeing her child 
who was worthy of her love with kavaca-faundala embedded with gems, 
fearing the scandal from persons born of high clan, put him in a box, 
and closing it, sent it to a full river (stanza 39). In the Balabharata we 
are told that she had let it in the floods of the Ganges. In the Tamil 

^ Stanza 35, line 1, Sambhavasarga. 

38 Stanzas 36 to 38, Sambhavasarga. 

39 Strictly speaking there are no corresponding verses in the Mlhabharata. 

afijanai tato tAram oarvasaalrabhrtam varam 
amrwktakpv&nh snman devagarbhah sHya vrtah 
sahajam kaVacam bibhrat kundalodyotitananah 
ajayata sutah Karnah sarvalok&u visrutah • 


Mbh. 1.104.10, II, 
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work the name of the river is not mentioned. This is in perfect agreement 
with the statement made in the Adiparvan of Mahabharata 

Cf surasravantyam apavadasahkita 

sakhibhir aptabhir asav amocayat ( Balabharata ) 
and guhamanapacaram tam bandhupaksabhayat tada 

utsasarja jale Kunti tam ktimaram salak§anam 

Mbh. 1.104.13. 40 

In the regular svayamvara Kunti chooses Pandu (stanzas 44 and 45, 
Sambhavasarga) ; the king of Madra too of his own accord gave his 
daughter to Pandu and he married her. In the Balabharata we are told 
that Bhisma through his prowess in archery, captured Madri and married 
her to Pandu. In the Mahabharata it is said that Bhisma went and 
requested Madri s father to give her in marriage to Pandu and the king 
of Madra consented. 

Cf yatva Devavratenapi madranam putabhedanam 
visruta trim loke$u Madri madrapales suta 


Pandorarthe parikrita dhanena mahata tada 
vivaham ^orat/amasa Bhismah pandor mahatmanah 
Mbh. 1.105.4, 5. 

When Pandu was cursed by Kindama, he straightway went to the 
forest to make penance 41 . According to the Mahabharata however 

40 However, in the Aran yakapar van, in the sub-parvan Kup^aliiharaflaparvan, we are told 
that the box in which Karna was placed was first placed in the As'vanadi which took it to the 
Carmapvati from which it travelled to the YamunI and lastly it reached the Ganges. 

evam bahuvidham rajau Vilapya karunam Prtha 
avdsxjata manjupam asvanadyas tadd jale 


man j Ufa to asvanadyas sa yayait CarmanvaPm naddm 
Carmanvotydsca Yamuna m talo Gahgdm jagama ha. 

Mbh. 3.292. 22-25. 


41 Stanza 52, Sambhavasarga. 
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Kc wanted to leave his wives and make penance, but being persuaded by 
them he took them also 

C/. tasmad ekpham efeaham ekaikasmin vcmaspatau 

caran bhaiksam mtmir mtxndas carisyami mahimimam 

Mbh. 1.110.7. 

and 8 — art ham kjamam sukham caiva ratim ca paramatmihflm 
pratasthe sarvam utsrjya sabharyah kurnpuhgavah 

Mbh. 1.110.38. 

Vyasa collected the fragments of the foetus that fell out of the womb 
of Gandharl and grouped them into a hundred and the remaining he 
put into a jar wishing that it should become a beautiful girl (stanza 72, 
Sambhavasarga). Possibly here the author of the Tamil work attempts 
to follow the southern version of the Mahabharata faithfully. But his 
work being only an epitome, he omits such details as Gandharl telling 
Vyasa with regret that she had no daughter. 

yadi nama mamapi syad duhitaihja satadhika 
kxtakxtya bhaveyam vai putradauhitrasamvrta 

Appendix I. No. 63, lines 24, 25. Mbh. 

In the Tamil work 42 we are not told that Pandu was at first prevented 
by MadrI from approaching her, as he remembered the curse. On the 
contrary she too easily succumbed to his overtures. 43 In the Balabharata 
as in the Mahabharata we are told that MadrI did not so easily yield to 
him at the first instance, but on the other hand dissuaded him and that 
Pandu forcibly enjoyed her with the disastrous consequence that followed. 
Here is therefore another clear instance where the Tamil work departs 
both from the Balabharata as well as from the Mahabharata. 

tata enam balad raja nijagraha rahogatam 
varyamarias taya devya visphurantya yatha balam 
sa tu ^umaparl/a/ma tam sapam nanvabudhyata 
Madrim maithunadharmena gacchamano balad iva 

Mbh. 1.116.8-9. 

42 Stanzas 95-102, Sambhavasarga. 

4 ^ Stanza 98, Sambhavasarga. 


faciyank<tyQikek^kaTnalvarairnarpianapo 
toviyan^cnxyullarnurukfaa layamtu vilntal 
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In the Mahibh&rata we are told that MadrI dissuaded Kuntl from 
entering the funeral pyre and showed the logic of her position that she 
alone should enter the fire for it was through enjoying her Pandu died. 

mam ca'bhigamya kfw oyam kjamad bharatasattamah 
tam ucchindyamasya kamam kathan nu yamasadane 

Mbh. 1.116.26. 

The Balabharata version is that because on account of her own fault 
Pandu died MadrI requested Kuntl to allow her to enter the funeral pyre- 
But in the Tamil work we meet merely with the simple statement that 
MadrI enters the funeral pyre only unable to bear separation from her 
husband. 

mulukiualaaarpuaaliamoympauaivitataL 
Stanza 105, line 4, Sambhavasarga. 

After Madrl’s death, Kuntl performed all the funeral rites of her dead 
husband through her sons and she went to Hastinapurl through the 
desire of sages like Kasyapa who were dwelling on the ^atasrnga mountains 
(stanzas 106 and 107, Sambhavasarga). In the Mahabharata however 
we are told that the avabhrtha was performed for Pandu and the sages 
took Kuntl and her sons to Nagasa in order to hand over Pandu’s children 
to Bhlsma and Vidura. 

Padnor avabhrtham krtva devakaipa mahar^ayafr 
Pandob putran puraskrtya nagaram nagasahvayam 
gamane cakrire manah 

Mbh. 1.1 17J -5 q6. 

After 4ab T G inserts : 

Dharmam caiva puraskrtya s’restham matim akurvata 
kurukfetram itah Kuntim tam saputram nayamahe 

Critical notes on Mbh. 1.1 17.4. 

According to the version in the Mahabharata possibly only 
dahanasamskara was performed in the Satasrnga mountain for it is clearly 
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stated that Madri entered the funeral pyre. The other uttara kriya 
was performed by Dhrtarastra and others in Varana. 

ityuktva tarn citagnistham Dharmapatninararsabham 

madrarajatmaja furnam anvarohad yasasvinl 

1.11631 Mbh. 

kamabhogan parityajya s atas rhgam ito gatah 


pitrlokam gatah Pandur itah saptadasehani 
1.117.20 cd — 27. Mbh. 

tatah k^tta ca raja ca Bhismasca sahabandhubhih 
daduh sraddham tada Pandoh svadhamrUimayam tada 

adaya vivis uh paurah puram varanasahvayam 

1.119.1-3 Mbh. 

3. Varanavata Sarga. 

During the course of a play with Duryodhana Bhima recognises a 
treachery of his cousin. He sees bees on the waters of the Ganges and 
recognises the spearheads placed in the river on whose tops alone the 
bees were seated. So Bhima jumps where the spears were not installed 
and escapes. 44 This story is not found either in the Balabharata or in 
the Mahabharata. But the other story of Bhima being bound by a rope 
of weeds when he was out of his senses on account of poison, and thrown 
into the Ganges 45 is found in all the three works. But in the Tamil 
work we are told that he went to the nether world where he was bitten 
by serpants and their poison nullified the effects of the poison administered 
to him previously. 46 In the Balabharata what we are told is that Bhima 
reached the nether world unaffected by the spears through the kindness 
of fate. Similar is the version in the Mahabharata. 47 The Tamil work 
departs from the two in that in this context no reference is made to the 
spears. 

44 Stanza 10, Vsr«navatA8arga. 

45 Stanza 12, Var^navataaarga. 

46 Stanzas 13, 14, Varana vataaarga. 

4 ^ Appendix I, No. 73, Critical edition of Mbh* 
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VSiuki gives Bhima nectar from out of ten golden vessels , 48 In the 
Mqh&bharata we are told similarly that Vasuki gave Bhima juice which 
could give him the strength of thousand elephants. 49 But in the 
Mahfibharata it is stated the Vasuki did so because of the words of 
the maternal grandfather of Vasuki and Prtha. In theTamil work this 
is not mentioned. 50 We are merely told that Vasuki recognised Bhima as 
Vayu’s son. 

C/. aryakena ca dr$tas san Prthayas caryakena ta 
rasam pibet humaroyam tvayi prite mahabalah 
Lines 69-76, Appendix I, No. 73, Mbh. 

When Bhima was thus missed all the other four brothers searched for 
him in forests, in rivers and ponds. It is remarkable that this order of 
places is the same in the Mahabharata, the Balabharata as well as the 
Tamil work. 

udyartani vicitrani nadini ca saramsi ca 
Appendix I, No. 73, Critical notes on line 100, Mbh. 
kanane$u sarasl?u sindhusu {Balabharata). 


kaQatiydtaiyehkanun 

tetiuar 

stanza 20, Varanavatasarga. 

Discussing the birth of Drona, the Tamil work 31 gives Menaka as 
the name of the woman whom Bharadvaja loved, while according to 
the Mahabharata 52 it is Ghrtacl. Again according to the Tamil work 53 
Bhlsma sent a message to Drona and accordingly he came to HastinSpurl. 
But the Balabharata as well as the Mahabharata say that only Bhlsma 
desired to invite Drona while the latter himself reached Hastinapuri. 
Drona came with his wife and child. It is to be remarked here that we 

Stanza 15, Varanavatasarga. 

49 Lines 80-83, Appendix I, No. 73, MHk 
Stanza 15, Varaoavatasarga. 

5* Stanza 32, Varanavatasarga. 

1 .12 1 .3. Critical edition of Mhb. 

^ Stanza 34, Varanavatasarga. 
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meet with the expression ‘ kaiyinmatalai * 54 in the Tamil work in this 
context. This expression has to be ordinarily rendered into 4 a child- 
in-arms \ that is, a child who is only a few months old, usually a suckling 
child. While narrating Drupada’s story to Bhlsma Drona mentions 
that up to his fifth year, his child could not enjoy the ordinary pleasures 
of childhood owing to his extreme poverty. 55 Again when Bhlsma and 
Duryodhana entered into gadayuddha, by their demeanour knowing the 
workings of their inner minds Asvathama (their guru s son) using his 
might prevented them. 56 The epithet used for Asvatthaman here is 
significant — meykolvikaraikontaperiyon the great one who was well versed 
in true learning. This shows that when Drona came to Hastinapurl 
Asvatthaman was considerably old and therefore the expression 
kaiyinmatalai could at best be rendered into only a boy . Perhaps this 
expression was used to denote only affection as we are wont to see parents 
endearingly calling even their very much grown-up sons children . 
In the Mahabharata of course we are told by implication that AsvathSma 
was fairly grown up. 

Asvatthamanam ahuya Drono vacanam abravil 
ityuktva lu tada parthah padau jagraha pandavah 

Mbh. 1.1381*, 1-6. 

Bhlsma tells Drona that he will be at the head of their entire kingdom, 
being one of them. 57 This is in consonance with the Mahabharata 
version. 

kurunam asti yad vittam rajyah cedam $ara§trakam 
tvam eva paramo raja sarve ca karavas lava 

1.1377,6-7. 

In the Tamil work, we are told merely that a ring fell down in a deep 
well and Drona commanded all his disciples to take it out. Every one 
of them failed except Arjuna who by constructing a chain of arrows pulled 
out the ring. Then Drona commanded his disciples to shoot up arrows 

54 Stanza, Varapavatasarga. 

^ Stanza 42, Varaoavatasarga. 

56 Stanza 59, Varaoavatasarga. 

57 Stanza 47, Vawavafcwarga. 
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in such a manner as to pierce all the leaves of a banyan tree. Here too 
all /lailed except Arjuna. 58 In the Balabharata, all these anecdotes are 
not found. But in the Mahabharata what we are told is that Drona fell 
out with his former friend, Drupada and lived in disguise in Hastinapuri. 
Pandavas and the Kauravas who were playing let drop a ring and a ball. 
They could not extricate these. Drona who was near by, on account 
of his marvellous skill in archery pulled these toy things out of the well. 
Both the Pandavas and the Kauravas were struck with wonder at this 
and fell at his feet and they informed all that had happened to Bhisma who 
thereupon entrusted them to Drona’s care and thus he became their 
teacher. After the training was over Drona placed a bird called bhasa 
on a tree and asked his disciples successively to aim at this. They were 
asked one by one as to what they saw before them. Every one of them 
invariably told theif guru that they saw the tree as well as their own teacher 
in addition to the bird. They were disgraced and Arjuna alone who told 
Drona that he saw only the head of the bird was commanded to shoot 
which he did with success. It is clear that here the Tamil work entirely 
departs from both the Balabharata and the Mahabharata for here both 
the incidents are put together and narrated as" having happened long 
after Drona became the teacher of the Pandavas and the Kauravas. 59 

According to the Tamil work Upayaja and Yaja both officiate and 
perform a rite in consonance with Vedic injunctions for the progeny of 
Drupada. 60 Upayaja performing the sacrifice gave the havis (oblation) 
to Drupada's wife ; after she became such as not to touch ( tintal al^iya pin 

stanza 86, line 3, Varanavatasarga), Upayaja threw the oblation 

in the fire and in a moment made the son appear. The straight-forward 
interpretation of the line (inial akiya pin would be only ‘ after she became 
an untouchable \ (Possibly according to the author of this work she 
was in her menstrual period and therefore only she could not take the 
oblation). It seems to us straining too much to interpret the line, ‘ as 
her not touching the oblation on account of her pride \ Such an inter- 
pretation does not seem warranted. The commentator says that such 
an interpretation is given in consonance with what is found in the 

58 Stanza 51, Varanavatasarga. 

^ 1.122.10-40. Additional lines, No. 1365 and 1 . 1 23,45—66. 

60 Stanza 85, V&raoavatasarga. Incidentally it might be remarked that according to the 
Mbh. Yaja was at the head and Upayaja was the purohita. 
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Bslabharata and in the Mahabharata as well. But here is a Gordian knot. 
In the critical edition of the Adiparvan there is no reference, in this 
particular context, to this story of Yaja and Upayaja performing a sacrifice 
for the sake of a son and a daughter to be born to Drupada with a view 
to kill Dro$a and to marry Arjuna respectively. Thus the Gordian knot 
is cut by the critical edition of the Parvan in the context which omits 
the whole episode connected with the sacrificial performance of Yaja 
and Upayaja on behalf of Drupada . 61 

61 This story of Yaja and Upayaja performing a sacrifice for the benefit of Drupada is 
however met with in another context in the critical edition (1.155). which agrees substantially 
with the narration of the episode in Appendix I, No. 79. When Yaja calls upon the queen to 
come forth and greet the mithuna (a pair) the birth of which is imminent then Pr$ati\s reply is 
as follows : — 

My face is unsmeared and I exude holy odours (Appendix I, No. 79, line 100). 

The next line which completes Pfgati’s reply can be construed only in the following way if 
it is to yield any satisfactory sense : 

(1)1 am not your wife ; for the sake of projeny, however, do what is in my interest. 

Here we do not know what to make of the words mama priyc which by no means can be 
construed so as to go well with the doubtful character of the response. It is the word pratya^/u/a/e 
in line 117 in the same section that gives some support to the view that Pf?ati’s response is not 
exactly a favourable one. On the other hand since her response, if at all unfavourable, does not 
upset the ritual and since there is a stereotyped repetition as it were of her response in the 
description of the second part of the ritual which is a replica of the first part, it is also possible 
to suppose that the pratyakhyana or rejection was a sort of mock — ceremonial, which is not unusual 
in the Vedic ritual or this word may be understood in the primary sense of * response ’ and not 
‘ rejection \ 

On the whole this section in the Appendix and particularly the verse translated in part above 
as well as the corresponding section and verse in the critical edition leave much to be desired 
so far as syntax goes. 

We owe to Prof. Apte the interpretation of this hopelessly difficult passage in Appendix I f 
No. 79. 

It is therefore clear that the attempt of the Commentator of the Tamil work to interpret the 
line ‘tintalalciya pin’ he does believing it to be in consonance with the supposed version of the 
MahSbharata does not bear any stamp of justification whatsoever. 

1.155,35 a and c read slightly different from the first halves of both die lines 100 and 101, 
Appendix I, No. 79. But these do not affect our remarks regarding the Tamil commentary in 


any way. 
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DhrtarS§tra failed in his attempt to make Duryodhana feel the justice 
of Yudhisthira being installed as prince. 62 On the contrary Dhrtara^ra’s 
mind itself undergoes a change and he tells Bhisma and Vidura of the 
enmity in the heart of Duryodhana against the Pandavas. He suggests 
that the Kauravas and the Pandavas must be separated. 63 Both Bhisma 
and Vidura reply that as ever from childhood, the Kauravas were hating 
the Pandavas, the former who would not listen to any advice should have 
to be left to themselves. 64 Dhrtarastra thereupon called the minister 
Purocana who could not maintain the balance of justice. 65 Duryodhana 
and Purocana as well as Dhrtarastra 66 enter into a treacherous consultation 
and decide to invite the Pandavas to live in Varanavata and accordingly 
the place Varanavata was renovated. 67 Dhrtarastra asked the Pandavas 
then to go Varanavata making Purocana their minister. All of them 
with Kunti went to Varanavata and worshipped Siva, the presiding deity 
of the place. The Pandavas were ruling there, but a suspicion arose 
in their minds about Purocana when they saw the lac-palace. One of 
those who were employed in building up this lac-palace came to Bhima 
and apprised him of the entire treachery as well as a way of escape, 
Bhima rewarded him and was on the alert. 68 The treacherous consul- 
tation with Purocana as well as an architect informing Bhima of the whole 
treachery of the lac-palace are not met with in the Balabharata. Here 
the Tamil work is more in agreement with the Mahabharata. 69 

4. Vetraktya Sarga. 

After Ghatotkaca was born both Hidimba and the boy take leave of 
the Pandus. 70 This is in agreement with the Mahabharata version where 


62 Stanzas 100—101 , Varanavatasarga. 

63 Stanzas 103-105, Varanavatasarga. 

64 Stanza 106, Varanavatasarga. 

65 Stanza 107, Varanavatasarga. 

6() In the Mahabharata Dhrtarastra Is not in the picture. See 1,132,1-2 

67 Stanzas 108-111, Varapavatasarga. 

68 Stanzas 112-125, Var .pavatasarga. 

69 1.132-135. Critical edition of Mhb. 

70 Stanza 32, Vetrakiya sarga. 
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we are told that at the time of Bhima’s marriage with Hidimb* it was 
agreed that she should leave him after the birth of a son, which agreement 
she kept up. 

yavat^alena bhavati putrasyotpadanam subhe 
tavatkalam gamisyami tvaya saha sumadhyame. 

N561*, 2-3. 

and sanoasasamayo jirra ity abhasata tarn tatah 

Hidimba saruayam kf tva svam gatim pratyapadyata . 

Mbh. 1 * 143*36. 

Pandavas then in the disguise of Brahmins well versed in Vedic lore- 
reached Vetraklya. In the Tamil work 71 it is called a town (nagar) as it is 
in the Balabharata. But according to the Mahabharata they reached the 
city called Ekacakra and only the place which they occupied in it was 
called Vetraklya. The eminent Brahmins of that place vied with each 
other in welcoming the Pandavas. 72 

vetrahjiyagrhc raja nayam nayam ihasthitah 
anamayam janasyasya yena syad adya sasvatam 

Mbh. ri48*9. 73 

We meet with a departure in regard to a minor point in the Tamil work 
from both the Mahabharata and the Balabharata version. According 
the Tamil work, the asura Baka lived in a forest close to Vetraklya, 74 
while both according to the Balabharata and the Mahabharata Baka lived 
on the banks of the Jumna. 

ito gavyutimatresti Yamunagahvare gaha 
tasyam ghorah sa vasati jighamsuh puru§adakah 
Bako nama sa narnna vai dustatma raf^sasadhamah 

Mbh. 1*1626*, 1-3. 


71 Stanza 33, Vetraklyasarga. 

72 Stanza 34, Vetrakiyasarga. 

73 We have the following variants for grhe S, K (except K 4 ) graho ; N3 gxho ; G 1.4.5 pure ; 
G3 has vipraldryagrha for vetrakiyagfhe. 


74 


Stanza 39, Vetraklyasarga. 
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5. Draupadimalayitta Sarga . 

The stanzas 75 which describe nature which was indicative of the coming 
joy to the Pandavas, on their way to Draupadl’s svayamvara have no 
parallel in the Balabharata as well as the Mahabharata. In the svayamvara, 
after his speech, Dhr§tadyumna himself showed all the princes that were 
assembled there to DraupadI according to both the Mahabharata and the 
Balabharata. But according to the Tamil work it was the foster --mothers 
who did this. 76 

tanevamuktva Drupadasya putrah 
pascadidam draupadim abhyuvaca 
namna ca gotrena ca karmana ca 
samkirtayams tan nrpatin sametan. 

Mbh. 1.176.36. 

In the Tamil work Sisupala is mentioned, 77 before Jarasandha 78 and 
Bhagadatta. 79 In the Balabharata Bhagadatta is mentioned before 
^isupala. In the southern version of the Mahabharata the same order 
as that found in the Balabharata is followed. 80 In the Tamil work Nila, 
a Pandyan king, as well as a Cola king and a Cera king are also mentioned. 81 
All the Tamil kings are not mentioned in the Balabharata, although Nila 
is mentioned there as Mahismatlnatha. Of course in the Mahabharata 
Nila is mentioned as one of the celebrated kings. The southern version 
of the Mahabharata makes mention of the Tamil kings although Nila 
is not spoken of as the king of Pandya. 

pandyakeralacolendras trayas tretagnayo yatha 
asanesu virajante asam agastyam asritah 

1.1816*. 

Nilas Citrayudhas tatha 

Mbh. 1.177.10 b. 


75 Stanzas 11-21, DraupadimalaiyiUasarga. 

76 Stanza 34, Draupadimalaiyittasarga. 

77 Stanza 42, Draupadimalaiyittasarga. 

7 ® Stanza 43, Draupadimalaiyittasarga. 

79 Stanza 44, Draupadimalaiyittasarga. 

1.177.12 b; 1819*, line 3. The Critical edition omits Sisupala's name altogether here. 
Stanza 45 45, Draupadimalaiyittasarga. 
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When Karna strung up the bow, it struck his diadem-adorned head 82 
and he fell down. Karna merely succeeded in bending the bow to such 
an extent as to make the interval of space between the two extremities 
as short as a hair could pass through, according to the Baiabharata also. 

capam mahantam tapanasya sunau 

adhijyamatanvati romamatre 

sa tam vicifeepa (Baiabharata). 

In the Mahabharata we are told however that just at the time when 
Karna was about to aim at the target, Draupadi cried aloud that she 
would not marry a charioteer’s son. He thereupon threw the bow in 
sorrow and returned. 83 

Arjuna conquered Karna in the ensuing fight and Bhima too 
overpowered £alya. Both the vanquished fled thereupon saying that it 
was inglorious to fight with the brahmins, no matter whether they won 
or lost. 84 In the Baiabharata we are told that when fight ensued between 
the two pairs, Karna and Arjuna, Salya and Bhima, the other kings were 
mere spectators admiring their valour. Substantially there is agreement 
here between the Tamil work and the Mahabharata version. 

tad adbhutatamam dr§tva sarve te duratah stkitah 

1.1864*, 2. 

kriyatam avahard smad yuddhad brahmnasamyutat 

Mbh. 1.181.31 ab. 

The other kings began to suspect at this stage about the true identity 
of Bhima and Arjuna who were in the disguise of Brahmins. These 
kings were prevented from fighting further by Krsna and they turned 
back. 85 According to the Mahabharata Arjuna and Bhima vanquished 
Karna and £alya and when the kings gathered together with a view to 
begin a fresh fight Krsna prevented it. 80 

The things that happened subsequent to Pandavas’ reaching their 
temporary house were reported to Yagasena by spies and rejoicing at this 

82 Stanza 53, Draupadimalaiyittasarga. 

83 1.1827*, stanzas 1-3. 

84 Stanzas 61-62, Draupadimalai>ittatarga. 

85 Stanza 63, Draupadimalaiyittasarga. 

86 Mbh. 1.181.32, Appendix 1, No. 99, lines 4-10 refer to Dharma conquering Duryodhanf, 

MO-iii Bk Y 62 — 21 
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news all his doubts being dispelled, he came to where they were residing 
and took them all to his own palace. 87 According to the Mahabharata 
version however, Dhr?tadyumna himself followed the Pandavas 
unobserved and in hiding himself noted everything which he subsequently 
reported to his father whereupon Drupada sent his purohita to quell 
further doubts about their identity and later through messengers he got 
them to his place. Among all the things that were placed before them 
they took only the weapons. This made it clear to Drupada that they 
were not Brahmins, but only the Pandavas and he seated them therefore 
on thrones embedded with lustrous gems. 88 In the Mahabharata we 
are further told that at the request of Drupada, the Pandavas revealed 
their identity and told him everything that had happened after they left 
the lac-palace. 

Dhr§tadyumnas tu pahcalyah pr§thatah kurunandanau 
anvagacchat tada yantau Bhargavasya nivesanam 

Mbh. 1.181.1, 

Dhrstadyumnah somakanam prabarho 
vrttam yatha yena hrta ca kx?na 

Mbh. 1.185. led. 

tatas sa raja Drupadah prahr$tah 
purohitam pre^ayam tatra cakre 

Mbh. 1.185. 14 ab. 

pahca larajasya samipato nyah 
tatrajagamasu naro dvitiyah 

Mbh. 1.185.28 be. 

utkramya sarvani vasuni tatra 
sangramikany avivisur nrvirah 

Mbh. 1. 186.14 cd. 

papraccha cainam dharmatma yatha te pradrutah pura 
sa tasmai sarvam acakhyav anupurvyena pandavah 
Mbh. M87.14. 


87 Stanza 68, DraupedimSUiyittasarga. 

89 Stanza 69, Draupadinulaiyittasarga. 

With the exception of Papdavas being aeated on thrones all the rest is found in the Mahabharata. 
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According to the Tamil work Nalayani became IndrasenS and married 
Maudgalya, whose mind was fixed on penance and therefore he deserted 
her. At the time of desertion, much overpowered by her love towards 
him, Indrasena asked him as to what she was to do separated from him. 
He advised her to make penance for Siva and she followed his advice. 89 
The Mahabharata also says also at the time of desertion Indrasena requested 
Maudgalya to take her too with him. He cursed her thereupon to be 
born as Drupada’s daughter and marry five husbands because she was 
impeding his penance. Then she made penance for Siva. 

prasida bhagavan mahyam na mam utsrastum arhasi 
aoitrptasmi brahmar?e l^amanam kamasevanat 

Appendix I, No. 100, lines 71-72, Mbh. 

yasmat tvam mayi nissahfya hy avaktavyam prabha§ase 
acaranti topovighnam tasma c chxnu vaco mama 
bhavisyasi nrloke tvam rajaputri yasasvint 
pahcalarajasya suta Drupadasya mahatmanah 
bhavitaras tu te tatra patayah pahca visruiah 

Appendix I, No. 100, lines 75-79, Mbh. 

After Siva made his appearance, Indrasena bathed in the Canges and 
was weeping alone. The tears streaming from her eyes fell into the 
waters and became transformed into a cluster of beautiful golden lotuses. 
Indra looked at this wonder and approached her asking her what it was. 90 

Once in NaimiSaranya, the devas were performing a sacrifice. Yama 
in his difea, engrossed in ceremonial rites could not perform his legitimate 
duties. Hence the earth was overcrowded. Gods like Indra, Candra, 
Varuna and Kubera, fearing much this state of affairs, went to Brahm8, 
who told them that from out of their semen another person born like 
Yama, would destroy the overpopulation. These gods were coming from 
celestial regions to earth and were going towards Naimisararya. They 
saw a golden lotus in the Ganges and marvelled at it. Then Indra 
approached the girl that was near the lotus and asked her what it was. 
This is the version in the Mahabharata. 91 


89 Stanzrs 79-80, DraupadimlUiyittMSrga. 

90 Stanza 82, Draupadimllaiyiftasirgi. 

91 Mhb. 1.189.1-12. 
mo-iji Bk Y 62 — 21a 
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. Indra fell down on account of the anger of Siva and Siva further took 
him to a cave and showed him four other Indras with vajrayudha in their 
hands . 92 According to the Mahabharata-version also, Siva warned 
him not to commit the same fault of indifference and showed him a cave 
saying “ enter here which contains others like you \ Indra said, “ let 
me not be like them. ” Siva got wild, “ since you insulted me on account 
of your youth enter here ! " 

tam abravid bhagavan ugrateja 
maivam punah safara fathah kathahcit 
Mbh. 1.189.18cd. 

vivrtya caivavisa madhyamasya 
yatrasate tvadvidhah suryabhasah 
Mbh. 1. 189.1 9cd. 

sa tan abhiprefcya babhuva duhtyhitah 
haccin naham bhavita vai y at heme 

Mbh. 1.189.20. 

darim etam pravisa tvam satakrato 
yan mam balyad avamamsthah purastat 

Mbh. 1.1 89.2 led. 

All the former four Indras along with the new one worshipped Siva 
who told them that they should become husbands of Indrasena. There- 
upon these gods came to be born on earth. 93 In the Mahabharata also 
we are told that Siva told all the five Indras in the caves, “ Be born on 
earth as kings of men on account of your insult to me ; and then marry 
her (Indrasena) who also will be born as a king’s daughter. After expiating 
your fault through your righteous rule come back again to the celestial 
regions. All the five Indras then requested him to grant Yama, Vayu, 
Indra and Asvinl-devas as their future fathers. Siva granted them this 
boon. 

tjonim sarve mahufim avisadhvam 
Mbh. 1.189.25 b. 

tam copy e$cim yositam lokakantam 
sriyam bharyam vyadadhan manu§esu 

Mbh. 1.189.29 cd. 
agantarah ptmarevendralokam 
svakarmana purvajitam maharham 
Mbh. 1.189 26 ab. 


92 Stanzas 83 and 84, Draupadim laiyittasarga. 

93 Stanza 85. Draupadimalaiyittasarga. 
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There is a significant departure in the Tamil work from both the 
Balabharata as well as the Mahabharata in the matter of Draupadi*s 
marriage with the Pandavas. Here alone it is mentioned that she went 
around the fire each time she wedded the Pandavas one after the other. 94 
Possibly Villiputturar had in mind the line babhuva kanyaiva gate gate 
'hani 95 

When the Pandavas were flourishing in Pancalanagara Dhftarastra 
held a consultation with his ministers and decided to give the kingdom 
that was his due to Dharmaputra. The Tamil work departs from both 
the Mahabharata and the Balabharata in that according to its version 
only some messengers were sent and not Vidura for inviting Pandavas 
to Hastinapuri. 96 


6. Indraprastha Sarga . 

When the Pandavas went to the awe-inspiring forest called 
Khandavaprastha, Krsna was thinking as to how they were to live there. 
He thought of Indra who immediately came along with Visvakarma. 
Indra commanded Visvakarma to build up a marvellously beautiful city. 
This command was carried out and the city won the admiration of every 
one. This is according to the Tamil version (stanzas 8-12, 
Indraprasthasarga). The Tamil work gives also a description about the 
city Indraprastha (stanzas 13-26). Such a description is not found in 
Balabharata. Both the Mahabharata and the Balabharata tell us merely 
that the divine carpenter said to Krsna that he had come through ths 
command of Indra who had asked him to build a city for the Pandavas. 
Then Visvakarma built the charming city, named after Indra. 97 A long 
description of Indraprastha is found in the Mahabharata also. 98 
According to the Tamil version the Pandavas entered the city and 

94 Stanza 96, Draupadimalaiyit^asarga. 

95 Mbh. 1.190.14 d. 

96 Stanzas 107. 108, DraupadimllaiyUtasarga 

Cf. Mbh. 1.195. — 1.197. 

and tato jagama Viduro Dhxtar^ftrasya sasanet 
sakpsam Yajnasenasya 

Mbh. 1.198.7. 

97 1.1987*. 

98 Mbh. 1.199.29-49, 
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Viivakftrma showed it to them* The Pfiijdavas climbed up a gopura 
and went into raptures over the new city built up for them." Only 
a few of the descriptions here are in agreement with those found in the 
Balabharata which has ten £lokas upon ViSvakarma showing the beauty 
of the city to Dharma. All this is not found in the Mahabharata. 

7. Arjunatirthayatra Sarga. 

Arjuna in his ttrthayatra met Ulupi while he was bathing in the Ganges. 
He fell in love with her and followed her to the nether world where he 
married her. 100 In both the Mahabharata and the Balabharata it is 
mentioned that Ulupi fell in love with him and took him to her palace 
in the nether world. 

apak r Mo mahabahur nagarajasya kanyaya 
antarjale maharaja ulupya hfimayanaya 

Mbh. 1.2 06. 13.- 

and rhitva svapitur vesma mto’yam Pandu-nandanah 

1 . 2022 *. 

All the places mentioned in the Tamil work which Arjuna visited after 
bathing in the Yamuna, namely, Sesagiri, Kanclpura, Tiruvanoamalai, 
Tirukkovalur, Tiruvenneynallur, Tiruvatikai, Tiruvayintirapuram, 
Citambara and Maturai, 101 are not found in the Balabharata, which 
merely says that Arjuna went to the land of the Colas in the south, then 
to Manalurpura of the Pandyas, where he met and married Citrangada ; 
afterwards went to Setu and came back and again met Citrangada and 
left his child with his father-in-law, he reached Gokarnaksetra after 
visiting a few places in the West. In the Mahabharata also Arjuna’s 
marriage with Citrangada is mentioned. In the Balabharata however 
we are told that Arjuna married her in the ordinary way and not first by 
gandharva form of marriage, 102 and lived with her for a long time. 
Arjuna allowing his son to be adopted by the Pandya king is found in all 

" Stanzas 27-37, Indraprasthasarga. 

Stanza 8. Arjuna a tTrthayStra sarga. 

101 Stanzas 11-55, Arjuna’s tirthayatrSsarga. 

Stanza 29, Arjuna’s tlrthay&trasarga. 

After Arjuna *s identity was known the king of Pandya rejoiced at the news and gave her to 
bi|n willingly celebrating the ordinary marriage (stanzas 36-41). 
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the three works. According to die Mahibharata Arjuna went to Manalur, 
saw Citrangada and fell in love with her. He went to her father and 
told him his desire. The king rejoiced at this knowing him to be Arjuna 
and married his daughter to him with the agreement that the son bom 
to Arjuna through her should he given to Citravahana for adoption . 103 

This happy alliance between the Papdavas and the PSndyas is mentioned 
not only in the Visnu purana and the Bhagavata purana, but also round 
mentioned in Naccinarkiniyar’s commentary on Tolkappiyam, the oldest 
Tamil work. In the folk-song Alliaracartimalai of Pukalentippulavar, 
Citrangada is the heroine Alii. The old Tamil works speak of Pindyas 
as Pancavar, reminding us of the happy relationship between the two. 
One of the old Tamil poets, Mutinakaraya, goes to the extent of mentioning 
that not only this Citravahana Pandya, but also a Cera king, Utiyan by 
name, took part in the Mahabharata war. In the celebrated Cilappatikiram 
again we are told that even a Cola king helped the Pandavas. As a matter 
of fact, the oldest Tamil poets time in and time out laid stress on the 
Pandava-Pandya alliance. For instance in one of the Tamil poems 
attributed to Kotamana, who is believed to have lived according to the 
great Naccinarkiniyar in the first Sangam period, we find a reference to 
Dharmaputra . 104 All these show that there was no antagonism or hostility 
between the north and south of India, in very ancient times. 

Before Arjuna reached Gokarna he transformed five crocodiles into 
divine nymphs, who were suffering from a curse Indra . 105 In the 
Balabharata this is not mentioned- So it is clear that Villiputturfii 
follows here the original Mahabharata , 106 except in the matter of stating 
that it was due to Indralapa ( intiran vehcapattal ) that the divine nymphs 
were crocodiles. But even this discrepancy can be explained away as the 
commentator suggests by taking Indra ( intiraa ) as Munindra (mimiintiran). 
Arjuna reached Dvaraka after leaving the sages who followed him in 
Gokarna and in order to obtain Subhadra he took up the garb of 
a SanySsin . 107 The Balabharata version is that from Gokarna, Arjuna 
went to Prabhasa where he left those who followed him and in order to 


103 1.207.13-23 ; and No». 2035*. 2036* and 2037* in the critical note* on tbete stanzas. 
'<* Kalla, October 1, 1943. pp. 37-38. 

103 Stanza 48, Arjunatlrthayitriaarg*. 

'<* Mhb. 1.208 and 1209. 

1°7 g frnn 49, ArjunatfrthayZtrlaarft. 
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obtain Subhadra be disguised himself as a Sanyas in and thought of Kr$na 
who came and left Arjuna in Raivatakagiri and reached Dvaraka. The 
Mahabharata version is substantially in agreement with this. 108 

Subhadra began to entertain some suspicion in her mind about the 
Sanyasin and asked him one day as to what his place was. He thereupon 
replied that it was Indraprastha. She made enquiries about all the 
Pandavas excepting Arjuna. Arjuna asked her why she had forgotten 
him. One of her attendants then replied that Subhadra deiberately 
omitted Arjuna’s name as she was to wed him. This attendant further 
told him that they had heard that Arjuna had gone on tlrthayatra. Now 
Arjuna revealed his identity. 109 In the Balabharata as well as the 
Mahabharata it is Subhadra herself who asks the Sanyasin where Arjuna 
was. 1,0 

After Arjuna left Dvaraka for Indraprastha with Subhadra, Balarama 
learm the news and with his entire army as well as the Yadukula kings 
fights with Arjuna. 111 According to the Mahabharata as well as the 
Balabharata, Balarama only wanted to fight with Arjuna along with 
an array of Yadava warriors, but he was appeased by Krsnas words. 112 

8. Khandavadahana Sarga. 

When Agni was burning the Khandava forest, Maya cried aloud 
“ Arjuna ! save me/’ Krsna with eyes red and holding up the lustrous 
Cakrayudha in his hand showed him mercy. 113 According to the 
Mahabharata, Agni did not burn Maya, after Krsna himself with 
Cakrayudha desisted from killing him, since Maya sought protection 
from Arjuna, which Arjuna promised. 114 

From an examination of the entire Adiparva of Villiputturar Bharatam 
in Tamil, which we have given above, it is clear that the work was not 

108 1.210.1-15 ah , No. 204*.6, and 1.210. 15 cd. 

109 Stanzas 63-68, ArjunaCrthayrtr: saiga. 

Appendix I, No. 114, lines 117-135. 

1 1 1 Stanzas 79-81, Arjunat'rthayfArasarga. 

1,2 Mbh. 1.212.25-213.12. 

* 13 Stanza 74, Khanqlavadahanasarga. 

1,4 Mbh. 1.219.37-40. 
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merely based on Agastya’s epitome as was once supposed. 114 * No doubt 
as Villiputturar intended to write only an epitome of the great work, 
he must have used the Balabharata also. Such a thesis cannot be contested 
in view of the ample evidence which we have shown in the foregoing 
paras. There can be no doubt that Villiputturar must have had access 
also to several versions of the great epic in many Puranas. But it is 
quite evident that he had mainly in view the original Mahabharata, 
obviously through the southern recension of the epic. A complete 
evaluation as to how far he *vas indebted to the Balabharata as well as 
to the other Puranic versions is undoubtedly necessary. But this is 
a task which we have not set ourselves to here. Many other problems 
also arise such as his dividing the work into Sargas and his use of peculiarly 
Sanskritised compounds 11 J as well as modifications of numerous Sanskrit 
words. 1,0 We have confined ourselves, .in this papei , only to the Adiparvan 
mainly for reasons of space. 1 !/ But it is needless for us to point out that 
it will be most fruitful to subje t the entire Tamil work to a detailed 
comparison with the whole of the Mahabharata, using fully all the 
apparatus criticus which is furnished by the Critical Edition. 


** 4n Villipuiturar-Bharatam , Introd. pp. 4-7 (Adiparva). See also Introd. lo Aran ya ka par va, 
p. 5 and to Virataparva, p. 2. 

1 1 ) See for Instance the tatpurusa compound vayamlai consisting of Sanskrit vayas and Tamil 
nilai. Stanza 123, Kuru kuiasarga. 

Cf, also oii/anali from Sanskrit viycit ~T nadL Very significant is the epithetised compoun 1 
akaQramet/mmaiyulalyay, stan/a 45, line 3, VaraOavatasarga “ he from whom truth has left, 
meaning “ you who have given up truth ! ” We need hardly point out here that many a problem 
in syntax and stylistics arises from this interesting, melodious poem of VilliputtQrar. 

Cf. again vaknsikaram , evidently from Sanskrit bahu~sik.hara (stanza 71, line 3, Varanavatasarga). 

* ^ For instance acan , panm for c icarya , patni respectively, stanza 34m Varanavatasarga. 

1 ’ 7 We are indebted to Prof. Ka THE for suggesting this interesting subject to us. 

A word about the method of transliteration followed in this paper as applied to the Tamil passages 
cited here may be felt to be necessary. We have not taken into account the precise phonetic 
values of the sounds transcribed by the traditional Tamil alphabet. For purposes of convenience, 
we have assumed for instance that there are no voiced or aspirate stops in any position. But 
for well known Sanskrit words such as proper nouns, we have followed the more usual method 
in transliterating accurately, even when these words occur in the Tamil passages, e.g. Duryodhana* 




TRANSLATIONS 1 OF THE MAHABHARATA INTO ARABIC 

AND PERSIAN. 

By 

Shaikh ChXnd Husain. 

Transmission of ancient lore by translations from one language 
into another, is one way of enriching a civilisation. During the 
Muslim rule, the earliest effort that seems to have been made in this 
direction, was almost in the very first century of the birth of IslSm, 
although that effort could not bear satisfactory fruit until the establishment 
of the ‘ Abbasid Caliphate. Of the earlier ‘ Abbasids, the regimes of 
HarunuV-Rasbid and his son Ma’mun are well-known for the translation 
activities of their courts. Scholars and learned people from other religions, 
sects and nations, who were amply patronised by the Caliphs, succeeded 
in bringing out complete translations into Arabic of a good many Latin, 
Greek, Roman, Pahlawi and Sanskrit works that were considered useful at 
that time. Philosophy, Metaphaysiscs and Logic, Ethics and Moral 
Sciences ; Mathematics, Astronomy and Astrology ; Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, Zoology and Geology, Poetics, Rhetoric and Oratory ; History, 
Geography and Anthrolpology ; Works dealing with Religions, Sects* 
Superstitions, Legends, Romances, Fables, Tales and Fiction ; 
Medicine and Surgery — in fact a number of works bearing upon all these 
subjects was undertaken for translation into Arabic. It was with the help 
of the knowledge and information contained in these works that the Muslims 


* As this paper deals only with the MaKabKaraia, 1 have not taken into consideration other 
works — multifarious in number — which were translated into Arabic and Persian. I propose to 
deal with this wider problem in a separate paper Muslim interest in Sanskrit learning, "~to be 
published later, 

2 Especially the Umayyad period, when Syrians and Jews rendered into Arabic a number of 
boob ; see Nicholson, Lit. Hid. of the Arabs (Cambridge 1930), 358. 
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achieved an unprecedented success in their scientific and other 
pursuits, and it is again on account of their unsparing labour that many 
a gem of world-knowledge has been rescued from perishing. It need not 
particularly be pointed out that in the above work of translation Sanskrit 
and Indian works received a paramount attention. 

Dr. Mawlawl Sayyid Sulaiman Nadwl has given in his masterly work 
entitled ‘ Arab u)a Hind Kay Ta'lluqat , Allahabad 1930, a complete and 
descriptive list of all those Sanskrit works that were translated into Arabic. 
But as we are here concerned with the Mahabharata alone we need not 
go into any lengthy discussion about other works translated from the 
Sanskrit language. 

So far as our knowledge goes the earliest effort to transmit the Mahabha- 
rata lore was made in Pahlawi, through which language some of its stories 
and legends were translated into the Arabic by Ibnu’l-Muqaffa‘ 3 in his 
Arabic classical work, the Kalila wa DimnaJ The present Arabic classic 
of the Kalila Wa Dimna is therefore the first work that contains stories 
borrowed from the Mahabharata. 

Another Arabic work which contained some Mahabharata stories is the 
original of the present Persian work, the Mujmalu t-Tawarikh? of which 
an incomplete but unique copy is preserved in the Bibliotheque du Roi at 
Paris (MS. No. 62). This unique copy was described at different times 
in the Journal Asiatiquc by M. Quatremere and M. Mohl. An abstract 
from it containing the Mahabharata legend was published by M. RAINAUD, 
1 ’ Institute, Paris, in 1845 in his work which bore the title : “ Fragments 
Arabes et Persons , inedits , relatifis a Unde, anterieurement au Xle 
siecle de 1 ere cheretienne ’’(that i s , “Unpublished Arabic and Persian 
Fragments about India before the eleventh century of the Christian Era’). 


3 The Persian Rhzbiu, “ better known as “ ‘Abdullah lbnu’l-Muqaffa*. who was put to death 
(circ.AD. 760) by order of the Caliph Mansur, made several translations from the PehlevI or Midddle 
Persian literature into Arabic”- Nicolson, op. cit 346. 

4 The original Sanskrit was rendered into Pahlawi, from which language Ibnu'l-Muqaffa* 
made his famous version into Arabic. 

5 Elliot and Dawson, Hht. of India elc., i. 100; also see Mawlawl Sayyid 
NadwI, m Arab wa Hind Kay TaUaqdt , 158-59. 
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This was accompanied by a translation in French by the editor. My 
friend and colleague Dr. R. G. Harshe 5 * published an English transla- 
tion of the French version, with extensive and critical notes which throw 
a good deal of light upon the Muslim view of the Mahabharata . In the 
introduction to this Mujmalu' ~t~Tau)arikh, the author says 6 : — 

I have seen an ancient book of the Hindus which Abu Salih bin 
Shu’aib bin Jami 7 translated into Arabic from the Hindwani language 
(Sanskrit). This work was translated into Persian (* from the Arabic ’ 7a ) 
in 417 A. H. (1026) A. D. by Abu-I Hasan ’Ali bin Muhammad 
al Jill, Keeper of the library at Jurjan for a Chief of the D-lmites. The 
book I saw was in the hand-writing of the author, and bore the date 
above given. It is a custom of the Hindu writers on philosophy 
to put speeches into the mouths of beasts and birds as in the book of 
Kal'da u)a Dimna y and accordingly many such speeches are introduced 
into this book. I have here introduced the (account of the) origin 
of the kings and a short history of them, and I have copied it because 
it is not to be found anywhere else — but God knows. ” 7b 

The above quotation from the introduction to the Mujmalu ~t~T awarikfi 

makes it abundantly clear that the Mahabharata legend, as contained in it, 
was directly translated into Persian from the Arabic version. These 
stories are* almost verbatim the same as they are at present preserved in 
the Mahabharata ’ , 8 

The impetus, which the earlier * Abbasids gave to translations from 
Sanskrit had another important aspect, namely, that people took a greater 
interest in matters pertaining to India. As a result many of the legends and 
old ta^es, superstitions and beliefs that were peculiar to India, were either 
directly borrowed or indirectly introduced in works produced at that time, 
with certain alterations to suit the peculiar atmosphere ; a number of 

5a BDCRI. ii, 314-24. 

6 I have not been able to find out the name of the author nor the exact date of the composi- 
tion of the book. 

7 This Abu Salih b. Shu &ib b. Jami’ is also the translator of a number of other works relat- 
ing to India, see, Mawlahi Sayyid Sulaiman Nadwl, Op . CiV., 159 sq. 

7a This is clear in the Persian version published by M. Reinaild (see above), see Harshe, 
BDCRI. ii, 314-15. 

715 This translation is reproduced here horn Elliot and Dowson, Op. CiL t and does not 
differ much from the French or the English translation, see BDCRI t ii, 314-15. 

* Elliot and Dowson, Op. Cit p. 101. 
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instances of such direct or indirect borrowings from Sanskrit works can be 
easily cited. Apart from such borrowings, one might even suspect that 
many of the themes of certain poetical and prose works might have been 
directly inspired by Sanskrit writings. Even the present Persian national 
epic, the great ShAh NAma of FirdawsI 9 — the greatest work of its kind 
in Persian literature — contains legends which appear to bear resemblance 
to, and probably might have derived their inspiration from, some of the 
legends of the Mahabharata. In fact an orientalist has already pointed 
out the resemblance of certain stories and episodes in the ShAh NAma of 
FlRDAWSl with similar episodes in the Mahabharata . ,0 I have it on 
reliable authority that the late Pars! scholar. Sir JiwanjI Modi “ used to 
compare the episode of 4 Bezhan and Mantjeh ’ with the Pauranic episode 
of ‘ Usha and Anlruddha * (commonly known as ‘ Usha harana ’) in which 
Aniruddha falls in love with the daughter of Banasura ( Usha) and has 
adventures similar to those of the young /uffian Bezhan with Afrasiyab’s 
daughter ” — 1 1 Be that as it may, I am inclined to think that a comparative 
study of the ShAh NAma, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana is likely 
to reveal a number of similiarities and resemblances. But however 
instructive and interesting this study might prove to be, it does not unfor- 
tunately fall within the scope of the precent paper. 

The interest which Muslims took in Sanskrit and Indian studies 
continued, but not so vigorously as before, up to the establishment of the 
Mughal rule in India. During this intervening period the names of Abu 
Raihan al-BlRUNI 12 and Amir Khusraw 13 stand foremost among those 
who took a keen interest in Sanskrit and Indian studies. 

9 It is known that FirdawsI based his epic on the “ KJiuday Nama". The latter was 
translated from the Pahlawl into Arabic, see Browne, Lit . His of Persia , i. 123, where the matter is 
fully discussed. 

lam indebted for this information to my tutor, Khan Bahadur Professor Shaikh, M.A., 
I. E. S. (Retd.) But I had already arrived at this inference on my own. What really struck me was 
not merely the resemblance of a number of episodes but also the similiarity in the description of 
battles, to be found both in the Shah Nama and the Mahabharata. 

** I am indebted for this information (through the courtesy of Khan Bahadur Professor 
Shmkfr) to Khan Saheb J. E. Sanjfna, B. A., formerly Oriental Translator to the Government 
of Bombay, who is himself a reputed scholar of Sanskrit and Persian. 

12 Abu Raihan al-BiRUNi's monumental works, the Kilabu'l-Hind f India ’) and the * Atharu 
l-Baqiyat ( Chronology of Ancient Nations ’) are already familiar to students of Indian history in the 
translations made by Professor Sachau. 

13 Amir khusraw, one of the most important Persian poets and writers of the Tti$hhiq 
period is already well-known for his interest in Indian studies. He was born in A. H. 651 and 
died in 725 A. D. 1253-1325. 
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2. The next in importance is Naqib I£hSn. In Abul-Fadls A*ln~i- 
Alcharl among the nobles and courtiers of Akbar's court he is mentioned 
as number 161. According to the Maathirul- Umara 9 (Vol. iii, p. 815) 
Naqlb Khan’s ancestors belonged to Iran. He came with his father to 
Akbar's court and received in the twenty-sixth year of that monarch's 
reign the title of Naqlb Khan, by which he is generally known, He.died 
in Jahangir’s reign 23 . 

3. Shaikh Sultan of Thanesar, also known as Haji Sultan Thanesari, 
was engaged on the work of completing and revising the work of translation 
for four years. We have already stated elsewhere that Naqib Khan laid 
the foundation but the work of completing it fell to the lot of Haji 
Sultan 24 . 

4. The fourth scholar who took part in the work was Mulla 
Shin, a court poet. Besides translating the Mahabharata he was also 
assigned the work of translating into Persian the Hartbans ( Harivamsa 
Parvan ), “ a work which deals with the life and deeds of Shri Krishna ’* — 
He is also the author of a work called Hazar Shu a “ 

i.e. ‘ Thousand Rays * in praise of the sun. He was killed in 

994-1586. 25 

Among the many collaborators in the above version of special interest 
to us is “ Bhawan ” (Shaikh) — a Brahmin from the Deccan who later 
embraced Islam. Naqib Khan makes a specific mention of his name 
among his assistants. 26 

The second important version of the Persian translation of the 
Mahabharata is by Abu’l-Fadl's brother, the poet-laureate Abu 'I-Faidi. 26 * 

The third version is generally ascribed to Prince Dara Shukuh, son of 
the Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan. Dara Shukuh has been rightly 
considered a * great thinker * and naturally found food for thought in 

23 Jahangir’s Memoirs „ translated into English by Beveridge, 1.264, etc. 

24 Bada’um, Op, Cit„ per text 3 1 18— also see, ABOR1 \ 6, 96. 

25 ABORJ t 6,98 ; Bad&’uni, Op. Cit., (Lowe’s Trans.)., 2.362. 

26 Rial. Op, C&, 57. 

26 * I have discussed Faidi's version at same length in my paper “ A Descriptive Handlist 
of Arabic, Persian and Hindustani Mss. belonging to the Satara Historical Museum etc. ” — 
BDCRJ , 4.-0ne distinguishing feature of the version is its embellished style, mixed with poetry. 
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mystic lore of all religions, especially sufl ism and Indian mysticism. 

To him we owe a number of translations from Sanskrit works. 26 **. 

It is a great pity that a number of works generally attributed to him are not 
extant. Even the mss. of his Persian version of the Mahabharata are 
extremely rare. 

Dara Shukuhs successor m the field of the translation of the Mahabharata 
is a poet Bad! Vl-‘ Asr, commonly called HajI Rabl’ Anjab, Anjab being his 
penname. He is the author of a “ metrical version ” of the Mahabharata . 
HajI RabI ‘ Anjab gave himself out as a native of Andalus (Spain). He 
came in his childhood to Isfahan, where he spent thirty years, and became 
a pupil of Murtada Quli Baig Zanknah, surnamed Wala-i- Isfahan!. After 
long travels he settled in Delhi, where he died upwards of a hundred 
years old. Mushaft , who saw him some months before his death, mentions, 
among his works, an imitation of the Khamsa of Nizami, a Diiwan of 
sixty-thousand verses, an extensive work on Imam! tenets and the above- 
mentioned “ metrical translation of the eighteen Parvas of the 
Mahabharata ” 27 

The fifth and the last among the more or less complete Persian transl- 
ation of the Mahabharata must be mentioned a very late " poetical 
version M prepared by Budan Lai alias Ganga Prashad. \ copy in Ms>. 
of this versified translation is preserved in the Asafia State Library, 
Hyderabad Deccan, under History section, No. 1747. It is a pity that 
I cannot give specimens frorfi this version as I could not get it myself. 

Besides these versions of the more or less complete Mahabharata, there 
are to be found translations in Persian of a number of separate and 
independent episodes and Parvans 28 . I reserve them for treatment 
later. 


26b For the details of which see the Introduction to his MajncL u l-Bakrain ed. with translation 
notes, etc. by Prof. Huq. (Bibl. India, Calcutta 1920) ; Code, Vol. 94 (1943), pp. 75. 

27 Ibid., 2.71 1 ; Compare Hamisha Bahar , Oude Cat., 1 18. 

28 For instance, the Bhagwat QUa , the Harbans, Nal Daman , etc. 
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The establishment of the Mvghal rule in India gave a new life and ?ense 
to matters Indian. Hitherto the Muslim interest in Sanskrit and Indian 
studies was predominantly academic, bereft of any political objective. 
But with the advent of the Mughals matters changed. They not only 
ruled but also made India their home. As such, a greater understanding 
of the religions, beliefs, superstitions, history, culture and thought 
of the inhabitants of India became absolutely necessary for them. Bibur, 14 
the first of the Mughal rulers, was himself a keen and careful student 
of Indian life and thought, and his observations regarding the above 
matters have got a great value from the point of view of Indian thought. 
After him his unfortunate son Humayun had neither sufficient time nor 
conducive circumstances to devote to Indian studies. Humayuri’s son, 
Akbar, devoted the utmost care to the study of other religions, histories 
and cultures. His attitude towards Sanskrit and Indian religions was of 
the most commendable type, and it was by his specific orders that a good 
many important Sanskrit works were undertaken for translation into 
Persian. The Mahabharata was the most important of these. 


Leaving aside the partial Arabic versions of the Mahabharata episodes 
and legends, about which we have spoken at the commencement of this 
paper, there fave been, so far as I know, at least FIVE more or less 
complete versions of the work in Persian. Before giving details about the 
Persian translations of the Mahabharata , I would like to discuss another 
very important point : “ Whether or not the Muslim Scholars, to 

whose effort these translations owe their existence, themselves knew the 
Sanskrit language *\ 

According to Mulla ‘ Abdu'l-Qedir Bada uni, the author of the celebrated 
Muntakhabu UT aivart^h 15 and one of the so-called translators of the 
Mahabharata , order for the translation of the above work was given by 
the Emperor in 990/1582-83. “In the year 990“, says Bada'um, " 
“ His Majesty assembled some learned Hindus, and gave them directions 
to write an explanation of the Mahabharata , and for several nights he himself 
devoted his attention to explain the meaning to Nakib Khan, so that the 
Khan might sketch out the gist in Persian. On a third night the king 

14 Babur (1526-1530) wrote his Memoirs in the Turkish language. It was translated into 
Persian by ‘ Abdu’r-Rafnni KhanakbSnan, and into English by Dr. Leyden and Mr. W. Erskine. 

1 5 BibL Jndica . Series . Calcutta. This was translated into English by Lowe. 
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sent for me and desired me to translate the MaKa-bharat in conjunction 
with Nakib Khan. The consequence was that in three or four months 
Translated two out of the eighteen sections, at the puerile absurdities of 

which the eighteen thousand creations may well be amazed 

The translation was called Razm-nama, and when fairly engrossed and 

embellished with pictures, the nobles had orders to take copies 

Shaikh Abu-1 Fazl wrote the Preface ”. ,5a The above 

quotation reveals a very important fact, namely, that the ‘ Imperial Persian 
Version ’ of the Mahabharata is no more than the ‘ gist ' of the work as 
41 explained ” to the so-called translators by the ‘ learned Hindus \ and 
that there is no warrant to say that any or all of the Muslim scholars had 
sufficient knowledge of the Sanskrit language, which wou'd have enabled 
them to give an independent translation of the work. This is further 
clarified by the statement of the principal worker, Naqib Khan, who says 
in the conclusion to a copy (of the Mahabharata in MS.) described by 
Dr. Rieu 15b that he completed it (thd work) in Sha'ban 992 ”, and 
that he was assisted by some Brahmins, whom he calls 


i.e. Devi-Misra, Satavadhana, Madhusudana-Misra, Qiaturbhuja and 
(Shaikh Bhawan. 16 Even Faidi’s statement in the concluding lines 
of the first Parvan of his version of the Mahabharata 17 






k J ^ ^ jX 3 \ ... jJU 

hi. ( ) f ) / k ^ f ^ Lao 

— Jl ^1*3 If I v 


,5 " Translation reproduced from Elliot and Dawson, Op . Cit ., 50 537-38, 

,5b Cat, 1.57-8 (Add. 5642). 

16 Rieu. Op. CiU 1.57. 

1 7 Manuscript belonging to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. ZZ.b.2 1 , 
fob 109 b, lam indebted to the Society for the loan of this MS. 
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more or less, confirms the above statement, for it is evident that Fai^i 
based his version upon the " translation of the learned Brahmins *\ As 
such, his rendering also cannot be considered to have been derived from 
his personal knowledge of San krit, and is likely to suffer from omissions 
as is the case in his translation of LilavatV 6 Probably the other trans~ 
ators, namely Prince Dara Sfiukuh and Hajl‘ Rabi’ Anjab, had also to 
depend for their versions of the Mahabharata on the learned Pandits, 
with whom they had surrounded themselves. Dara §bukuh has 
certainly made it clear that he had utilised the services of his Pandit 
friends, whose names he has taken pains to enumerate. 

A comparative study, therefore, of the various Persian versions of the 
Mahabharata , which we shall soon mention, with the original Sanskrit 
text is calculated to prove highly fruitful and instructive, but is beyond 
the scope of the present paper. 

Coming actually to the ‘ Imperial Version \ that is, the version 
prepared under Akbar’s order, we find that it was undertaken in A. H. 
990. But the work was not completed before A. H. 19 992. When 
it was completed, Abu’bFadl, the Prime Minister of Akbar, wrote an 
introduction to it in elegant prose 20 . In this introduction, 21 after 
a long encomium on Akbar Abu’l-Fadl says : — 

J I t ^ ! j ^ ^ j ... 

) 

1 s ^ ji j 5 {J**** 

1 *.$ j 3 

5^^ bj 1 

jt£jl ^ ^ 'w^ b lj ^ 1 j? 

b j 1^5 ^ ^ ^ ^\x K tij I >Xj f j 1 O bj 

18 “ The translation in some passages departs so far from the Original as induces the suspicion 

that Faizi contended himself with writing down the verbal explanation afforded by his assistants 
(Li [avail, p. 2). 

' 9 Bada'uni , Mtmtakhabut-Tawarikh and Elliot Dawson, Op . CrV., Vol. v, p. 537, 

20 Rieu, Op. Cit., 1.57. 

21 Printed at pp. 1-36, Newalkisbore edition, Lucknow. 
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j^ b Aj f+sp.j!j <*_&) bkv^, b^W Us ^j+Xx* £ 

v ^V f ^bal Jfaj* 

I w*^-v£ .5 bs\< ^ ^ 1__£ ^ ^-0 1^/ 

^A3 Op j I l/iflJ # 1 •»• Aa) l^J ^~***-o 5^^- J f -p*^ ^ ^ 

yJT*^ t J^j^Z (jbjb J L^ 

&**>*««< ^JU> 5 5 2 J ^ J -5 ^ '■^-c V^j^.-^* ^£-*p ji^ ^ j f ^ 

<j * j )J< ^ 3 k Xj\*}j 4J ^\y> jU«j jb'j* ^JK)J> 1 ^b~-wwb* /* 

! jZ ! jp ^-^3 b X^l ’j\ ^ 2 ^3 t 3 b j f ,2v 3 b~* 

(3 b& I J -^bo^^ 3 ^ J y v *— &b* ^ 3 m ^ ^ V-^'-^ (J*X2 2 ^ X% 

2 1^3^ ■ ^ ^ J ^1-/ ,-i»il I ^ I^AiW J.5^ ^ m\»»!^>^« I 

b vXjb ^-o-^^f- 5 J _5 •) ^"***^ \jJ’^‘ t 

1<J b 1 3 ^jb I 5 b s « « ) l«*)j^s^ ^ I 2 Juvwj j K o>a^Xs^^ ^ b ) 2 3 b 


J' 


) I Ji w . y 


2 *y*aiLo^ 


c* 


i b ^..,1^3 


^v^~»f ^,jb r -c w>l 0 t ls ^jW ^r° 


w>ur rJ 


j* j 1 * ^^ ^ ^ 3 ^"♦* 1 *^’ ^ «X^»£> s /'°’2 ^ ^• , > ^ ^ 3^**^ ^ ^ 

3 (J^ Jl V ^~-0 ,A>.lb ^>'P ^ [*£ jJ ^ f J^)}1 5 
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these seven thousand people.(?) The generous mind (of the king) decided, 
therefore, to bring about a translation of this work, as it establishes the more 
ancient character of the world and its inhabitants, with a view to 
warning these men to abstain from such absurd beliefs and to show to 
them that the finest of learning and the noblest of ideas have no secret which 
is divulged, and that one cannot find an exact beginning of these lustrous 
pearls. Furthermore (it has been observed), minds of human beings, 
especially those of great monarchs, have great inclination towards history, 
for it is God s world-encompassing wisdom that has made most beloved 
history, which is the means of warning those who care. History lays 
bare, before its readers, incidents of importance from the lives of the 
ancients with a view to prepare them for such contingencies, and to enable 
them to avail of the good opportunities of life and engage themselves 
in matters that are a source of divine pleasure. It is on account of this 
character of history that kings more than other people are 1 n need o£ it. 
The king’s attention is, therefore, naturally attracted by this work. A 
group of learned men conversant with the language, who are characterised 
by abundance of wisdom and religiosity and are away from partiality and 
prejudice and nearer unto justice and fairness, assembled together and 
translated the above work, after considerable deliberation and contempla- 
tion, in clear and familiar words. Groups of men, considering it as a 
blessing, had copies taken of the work, which they carried far and wide. 
The humblest of the servants of the Court, Abu’l-Fadl bin Mubarik bin 

al-Khidr was ordered to write a Preface to this translation 

” u 

After this Abu’l-Fadl gives a general sketch of the Hindu system 
of Cosmogeny and of the contents of the book. 

The chief persons who took part in this ‘ Imperial Version ' have been 
already mentioned above. We would, nevertheless, give a brief account 
of them below. 

1 . The most important is certainly the historian Mulla ‘ Abdu’l-Qadir 
Badauni, who is already well-known to the students of Indian history 2211 . 


22 I have tried to give more or lew a fair and free translation of the original Persian. 

224 For a detailed account of Badauni, please see Azvd, M.H., Dar&r-i-Akbarl, Lahore 
1939 S J. J. Modi, article in the ABORI, 6, 97-98 ; Ency. of Idam, I ; etc. 
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(Persian Version of the Mahabharata) 

At Akbars Court 

By 

M A, Chaghatai 

Ever since the establishment of the Abbasid Caliphate in A. D, 749, 
Muslims have taken interest in Indian classics. To this interest we 
owe the first Arabic translation of the Mahabharata by Abu Salih b. 
Shua’ib b. JamiV and translations or adaptations of the Mahabharata and 
other Sanskrit and Hindu works in the succeeding period. 2 But the 
greatest attempt at the understanding of Hindu culture was made by 
Akbar, as is well-known. 

Abu’l-Fazl 3 says that “ the Mahabharata, which ranks among 
the ancient books of the Hindus has likewise been translated, 
from Hindi into Persian under the superintendence of Naqib 
Khan, Maulana Abdul Qadir Badayuni 4 and Shaikh Sultan 

^ MujrnaV-Tawarikh wal-Qisas, cd. by Maliku’sh-Shu’ra Bah^r, Tehran, 1318, 106-24. 

Abul-Hasan Ali b. Muhamad al-Halabi, the librarian of the library at Jurjan, translated the 
Arabic version of Abu Salih b. Shuaib into Persian in A. H. 417 a. D. 1026 which was used by 
the author of the Mujmal in A. h. 520. a. d. 1125, Elliot-Dowson, 1.100-1. 

R. G. Harshe, Arabic Version of the Mahabharata Legend, BDCRI 2.314-24. 

^ Tara Chand, Influence of Islam on Indian Culture, Allahabad, 1936, 214. N«sir 
Shah of Bengal got it translated 1325 A. H. and just after it another translations of the 
same was made in the period of Husain Shah, the successor of Nasir Shah by Kavindra 
Paraseshwar. 

^ Ain-i-Akbari, Calcutta, 1872, 1,103-5. 

* According to Badayuni the translation was undertaken in 990 A. It. AbuTFad wrote 
an introduction to the Persian translation in 995 A. H. and his elder brother Jraizi turned it into 
elegant prose and poetical version in 997 A. H. It has been discussed by Jiwasiji Jamshedji 
Modi in his article ** King Akbar and the Persian translation of Sanskrit Books,** ABORI 
4,83-107. Memoirs of Jahangir (Ed. and Ttans. by Rogers and Beveridge) 1,264-5. 
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Thincsari 5 . The book contains one hundred thousand verses. 
Mis Majesty calls this ancient history ‘ Razm Nama ’ the ‘ Book of 
Wars V* Mulla Abdul Qadir Badayuni, one of the collaborators of 
the Persian version, calls it “ a gist or adaptation " and gives an 
account of this attempt of Akbar in his Muntakhabu t~Tau)arikh b 

To understand Hindu culture, Akbar not only got the Mahabharata 
translated or adapted in Persian but got it illustrated also by his court- 
artists. It is the aim of this paper to study these illustrations and to 
show how Akbar sought the inspiration of his entire court in this 
work. 

Muslim aitists and calligraphists in mutual collaboration began to 
prepare illuminated Mss. of the holy Quran and illustrated editions 
of literary productions from the 2nd century of Islam 7 onwards, although 
religious scruples were a great impediment in the representation of 
animated figures. References to these early Muslim artists and their 
works are available, 8 but unfortunately specimens of several of them 
have been lost through the ravages of time. However, the best and 
the earliest extant specimen of an illuminated manuscript of the Quran 
is dated A. H. 427 A. D. 1036 9 which can be regarded as a genuine 
representation of the art of Muslim decoration and illumination. The 
Indian fables of Bid pat or the book of Kalila and Dimna 10 is among the 


^ Badayuni, Mulla Abdul Qadir, Muntakhabu V Tawnrikh, 3.444. 

/W. II, text 319. Trans. II. 1 86.329. 

Darbar-i -Akbar i, 450 ; Ain -i- Akbar i, 105. 

Katha Sarit Sagara, India Office Catalogue of Persian manusaipts 1987 and Woollier 
Commemoration Volume ; C. A. Storey, ’ Abd Al-Qadii Badnuni and the Katha Sarit Sagara, 249-50 ; 
Badayuni Trans. 2.401-2, 415-6. 

1 abaijut-i -Akbar i, 2, text 467. 

Badayuni, 3 (Trans.) 1 15-6, 173-4. 

^ Hid , text, 2.319-21, I rans. by Low, 2. 329-30. 

^ Ibn Nadim, Kitibu'l-Fihrist, Cairo, 24. 

B IM. 

V Pope, Arthur Upham. Survey oj Persian Art, Oxford, 1939. Plate 926. " Decorative 
page from • Quran " written by Abu'l-Qasim Sa'id ibn Ibrahim, Alam Ibrahim ibn Salih 
al Mudhahheb.in Jumada 1, year 427 a. H. (March 1036). British Museum. 

10 Encyclopaedia of Islam under Kalila Wa Dimna. 
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first illustrated books at the court of the Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad. 
The earliest extant manuscript of it with miniatures was prepared at 
Baghdad . 1 1 

In India we find traces of indigenous art and literature in ancient 
f rescoe-paintings and on palm leaf manuscripts, but we do not find any 
trace of miniature-painting patronized by the Muslims before the days 
of the Mughals. 

The introduction of the Mughal school of miniature-painting in India 
was due to Humayun. What had happened was this : — Only a few 
years before, a great upheaval had taken place in Persia and Central 
Asia by the death of Sultan Husain Mirza Baiqra of Herat in 1506, which 
meant the end of the Timuride dynasty and all patronage of the learned. 
The many artists and literati at his court whose masterpieces were 
the mainstay of the mediaeval Persian culture had now to seek refuge 
elsewhere. 12 Bizhad and l few others were taken over by Ismail Safawi 
to Isfahan. 13 Others sought refuge with Humayun at Kabul before his 
return to India and were brought by him to India. Two of them 
Khawaia Abdu s-Samad and Mir Sayyid Ali Tabrizi deserve special 
mention, for they were mostly responsible for introducing the Indo- 
Persian style of Painting into India and trained Indian artists on the same 
line and technique. 

Babur and Humayun had very little opportunity in India to look to 
cultural activities. However, it is certain that Humayun had initiated 
the idea of illustrating the Romance of Amir Hamza. 14 After his 
death Akbar began to patronize literary and artistic pursuits and 
encouraged their development on very scientific lines. For this he 
utilised the services of the two above-noted Persian artists and established 
a Department of Painting at his court ; according to the Ain-i-Akbari 9 ]5 


11 Buchthal, Hugo, Indian Fables in Islamic Art, the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
London, pt. 4, 1941, 317-24. 

12 Lataif Nama-i-Fakhri of Mulla Ali Sher Nawai, Oriental College Magazine, Lahore, 
Series, ed. by Sayyid Abdulla, 1932. 

Chaghatai, M, A. Uslad Kamu’d-Din Bihzad,” “ Kerwan Annual 1932”, pp. 277, 
292* 

14 Oriental College Magazine, M. Muhammad Shaft, " Qissa-i-Amin Hamza," Lahore, 
Nov. 1925* Feb. 1926. 

15 Eng. Trans, by Blochmann, 107, 
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Akbar himself used to take a keen interest in art and thus enabled the 
artists to produce good work, which matched that of Bihzad and other 
renowned artists of the world. The number of artists was very large, 
of whom many had already attained feme. The artists worked in one 
hall engaged in their respective duties. The following books were 
illustrated by these artists as mentioned in the Atn-i-Akbart. 16 

1. The story of Hamza in twelve volumes. 

2. The Changez Nama. 

3. The Zafar Nama. 

4. The Akbar Nama. 

5. The Razm Nama (Mahabharata). 

6. The Ramayana. 

7. The Nal Daman. 

8. The Kalila wa Dimna. 

9. The * Iyar-i-Danish. 

We are, here, mainly concerned with the miniatures of the Razm Nama . 
A list of other illustrated works of this type as found in different 
collections and not noted in any history is here given 17 because all these 
were jointly executed by the court-artists, a vast majority of whom must 
have shared in illustrating the Razm Nama. 

AbuTFazl has named only seventeen artists in his Ain-i~Akbari 
although there were hundreds of them according to him. Proof of 
their existence at Akbar *s court is also available from their signatures 
as found on their own master-pieces. The seventeen artists mentioned 
in the Ain-i-Akbari ] 8 are : — 

(1) Mir Sayyid Ali of Tabrez. (2) Khawja Abdu’s-Samad. 

(3) Jaswanth. (4) Basawan. (3) Kesu. (6) Lai, (7) Mukand. 

(8) Maskin. (9) Farrukh, the Qalmaq. (10) Madhu. (11) Jagan. 

(12) Mahesh. (13) Khem Karav. (14) Tara. (15) Sanwala. (16) Harbans 

and (17) Ram. 


16 Ibid. 108. 

^ See Appendix A. 
Eng. Trow. 108. 
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The account of the first two artists is given below from the Ain~1~ 
Akbari and other sources. 

1 . Mir Sayyid Ali was a Tabrezi 19 . His father Mir Mussawar, a native 
of Tirmiz, is well-known as a master in the art of painting which 
he had inherited from his forefathers. In a. H. 956 (a. D. 1549) having 
reached Kabul, he got into the service of Humayun, who had a great 
appreciation of his art. He had the title of Nadiru’l-Mulk, which was 
bestowed upon him by Humayun. He, however, preferred to be known 
as Humayun Shahi \ He received the favour of Akbar, with whom 
he continued in service. The author of the Nafaisul-Maathir writing 
in A. H. 979 (a. d. 1571) says ‘ He is busy in the royal library with the 
illustration of Amir Hamza ’. 

2. Khwaja Abdu s-Samad 20 was a Shirazi. His father Nizamu’l-Mulk 
was the wazir of Shah Shuja of Shiraz. Before Humayun left Iran, he 
went to Tabrez where Abdu’s—Samad paid him his respects. He wa 8 
even at that time known as a painter and calligraphist. He was also 
called Shirin Qalam (Sweet Pen). Humayun invited him to come to 
India, and though then unable to accompany him, he followed him in 
956 to Kabul and entered his service. Under Akbar, he was a commander 
of four hundred but low as his mansib was, he had great influence at 
court. 

Abu’l-Fazl 21 has also given a brief account of Jaswanth and Basawan 
whose names very frequently occur on the miniatures of the Razm Nama • 
They apparently belonged to the old stock of Indian artists, already 
working here on indigenous lines of frescoes as the words of Abu’l-Fazl, 
quoted below, indicate : — 

“ Daswanth is the son of a palki- bearer. He devoted his whole 
life to art, and from love of his profession used to dr$w and paint 

19 Ibid., 107; NafaisuTMaathiri quoted by M. Shaft lide supra ; Shah id-i -Sadi q of 
Muhammad. Sadiq Ms* British Museum (Egerton 1016), 77. 

The work of Mir Sayyid All’s father with the note ‘ Drawn by Mir MusaWwar * is reproduced 
in the Survey of Persian Art, PI. 901. Abu’l-Fa7l has give (AA P Text, 254 ) his name as Mir 
Mansur which is not correct. Mir Sayyid Ali made a portrait of his father (in the Louvre, 
Paris) representing him as he was (i.e. very old) to accompany the latter** petition requesting 
for permission to retire from service on account of old age, Miniatures Indiennea du Musee du 
Louvre, Paris, 1929, pa$ Ivan Stchoukine, 2.J1-2. 

20 Badayuni, 3.310. 

21 Ain-i- Akbar i, 108, 
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figures even on the walls. One day. His Majesty saw him, discovered 
his talents and handed him over to the Khwaja. In a short time, he 
surpassed other painters. Unfortunately, he became mad and 
committed suicide. He has left many master-pieces/* 

In back-grounding, drawing of features, distribution of colours, 
portrait-painting and several other branches, Baswan excells so much 
that some critics prefer him to Daswanth. 

The Royal copy of the Razm Nama contains more miniatures than any 
other illustrated work of Akbar’s period, with the exception of the 
Romance of Amir Hamza which was prepared in the very early years of 
Akbar’s reign. Other illustrated copies of the Razm Nama were ordered 
by the courtiers of Akbar (some of them have been referred to here) 
but many of them have not so far come to light. It is certain that all 
these copies of the Razm Nama were prepared by a vast number of 
artists of Akbar’s period. 

In view of the above account of the artists and the illustrated works 
prepared at Akbar’s court by them it would be useful to give the names 
of the artists in alphabetical order 22 and references to the works or 
copies in which their signed miniatures are found. 

Fortunately one Ms. (App. B. No. ]) belonging to the Imperial 
Library of Akbar is preserved in the Pothi Khana (State Library) 
of Jaipore State. Dr. Col. H. T. Hendley has already published from 
this unique Ms. 148 miniatures out of 165 in addition to the last 
page of the colophon with many autographs and seals which is reproduced 
(Fig. I) here. He has also written a useful introduction to it dealing 
with the story of the epic as based on this Persian text. 

The colophon described below will help to explain the procedure of 
the royal library of Akbar especially because of the entries made by the 
persons in charge of the Library and the seals of other officials holding 
the portfolio of Libraries. Moreover, all these endorsements which 
range from Akbar s period down to the period of Shah* Alam A. H. 
1118 (a. D. 1707), show that the Ms. had been in constant use at the 
courts of the Mughal monarch s. 


^ Sec Nos, I and H in Appendix A, 
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Though it is not dated, yet the date, which can be inferred from the 
earliest autographs of librarians in-charge, is the 24th of the month of 
Ardi Bibisht, 40th regnal year of Akbar i. e. A. H. 1004 (a. d. 1595), which 
means that this royal copy was in existence before being taken in charge 
of by the librarian. 

The calligraphist has put his name in two converging lines 
thus — 

(■ Ma-.c O;,/ >S ] -i 

" completed under the management of Sharif (son of) AbuV-Sarnad, who being 

a disciple in four stages of purity^ is firm in the Din-i-Ilahi -(Divine Faith).'’ 

Muhammad Sharif, the organiser of this Ms. was the son of 
Khwaja Abdu’s-Samad, who in his youth was trained under the eye of 
Khalifa-i-Ilahi (Akbar). He was a poet having the nom-de-plume 
Farsi. He excelled in calligraphy and painting. Further details 
regarding both Sharif and his father AbduVSamad are given below in 
the account of paintings. Sharif’s signature also appears on plates Cl 
and CV of the Razm Nama of Jaipore as a collaborator with Bbura and 
Banwari. Under Jahangir, he was raised to a higher status and 
received the title of Amiru’l-Umara, which also appears on one of his 
miniatures, namely a portrait of Jahangir. The Seals read as 
follows : — 

1. 24 ill 

‘ Muhibbi Ali, servant of King Akbar \ There were many persons 
of this name during Akbar ’s period, but there was one Muhibbi 

23 Abu’l-Fazl, Makatib, Lucknow, 1893, p. 227. 

Sh. Abu’LFazl has explained these four stages of purity of the Disciples thus : Jan (life), 
MSI (wealth) N«mus (dignity) and Din (religion). He has dealt with this point in the course of 
his commentary on the Adeb-u’LMuridin of Shaikh Sharf u’d-din Munyari. Kh. Badur Prof. 
S. A. K. Sarfaraz kindly directed me to this reference and K. B. Prof. M. M. Shaft directed 
me to Bodyuni 2. 304. 

Tabaqat~i~Akbari , 2.512; Memoirs of Jahangir, 2.14.5. 

24 BM. OR. 1854,929 
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Ali, father of Inayatu’ Allah. The latter had composed a history of 
Akbar 8 later period under the name of Takmila-i-Akbar Nama or 
(supplement to Akbar Nama.) 


2. zs i an 


Fatullah son of Abu’l-Fath ’ was one of the courtiers of Akbar i.e. 
the son of Hakim Abu’l-Fath. He was killed by Jahangir on account 
of his being an accomplice of Khusraw. 


3 . ^ 


* Aga Mulla Badi’u’z-Zaman \ 26 The seal is a fine tughra in an 
elliptical form. This Aga Mulla Badi’uz Zaman was the son of Aga 
Mulla Dawatdar and the paternal uncle of Mumtaz Mahal, the wife of 
Shah Jahan. 


‘ Abdul Haq son of Qasim Shirazi* 27 is inscribed in a very fine round 
tughra. This Abdul Haq was a great calligraphist of the reigns of 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan. Jahangir employed him in the transcription 
of the inscriptions of Akbar s mausoleum at Agra since his name 
(as found in this seal) appears there both on the front and back 
facades of the gateway of the mausoleum During the period of 
Shah Jahan also, he was engaged on the inscriptions of the Taj. 
His title * Amanat Khan * is found inscribed on the dome of the 
Taj. 


4 Sadiq Khan, the servant of Shah jahan \ 2H There were many other 
‘ Sadiq Khans * but this presumably is Muhammad Sadique who had 


^ Memoirs of Jahangir, Eng. Trans). 122-3. 

Ain-i-Akhari, 1. Transl. 369. 

27 Chaghatai, M.A., Taj Mahal, Brussellts, 193$, 129-30. Mathurul-Umara, 2.790-2. 
Muraqqa-i-'Akbarabad, Saecd Ahmad Marahrawi, Agra, 1931. 120. 

2 * BM. Or. 8M, Bm. Or. 1617. Elliot Dowson, VU. 133. 
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composed a history of Shah Jahtn’s reign and was given the title of 
Sadiq Khan by Shah Jahan. He held the office of Waqa-Navis in 
Agra. 

6. sSj* at^iU jl^ ; 1 

4 Arshad Khan, the child of a slave or born in the family of Shah 
4 Alam Badshah Ghazi \ 29 He was the Diwan of the Deccan and -was 
the grand-son of Arshad Khan who was the Diwan of Kabul during the 
reign of Aurangzeb. 

The remaining four seals are not clear. 

Endorsements or autographs by the in-charges of the Library : — 

Presented for perusal on the 24th of the month of Ardi Bihisht Ilahi 
year 40 (a.d. 1595) at the city of Lucknow. 

ii. p'v Ms * 3 j * tjL '- = jr^ rr /■»- 

Ju« 8 5 

Presented for perusal on the 15th of Amardad, year 42 (a. D. 1597) and 
entrusted to the charge of Bahadur Chela. 

III. f °i ^’■■y*’- Mj 3 * 3 j 3 — ^ 

Allah is Great : In the custody of Khwaja Inayatullah. Presented for 
perusal on the 19th of Ardi Bihisht, year 43. 

i 

]_y. j I j *"• ^ ^ ^ 

sU I /?• 1>a- 

Allah is Great : On the 5th of Amardad, Khwaja Inayatullah gave it 
in the charge of Bahadur, 30 the librarian. 


29 MunUkhabu’l-Lab’b, 2 613 ; Maathirul-Umara, 1.290, 
50 Maathir-i-Rohini, 3.1378. 
mo-ii Bk Y 62 — 23 
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V. ^ J tjt t id) I 

"Xmi ^ id) I ,,^0 Lxc- 

Allah is Great : On the 1st of Khurdad, year 1st (of Jahangir’s reign 
1014 A. H. A.D. 1595) Khwaja Daulat 31 gave it into the custody of 
Khwaja Abir. 

VI. ji^i V /*- >'< r • ^-y x: ^ 

•X£> id) I V — + 

Allah is Great : On 20th Sharwar Ilahi, year 7th (a.d. 1613). It is 
transferred from the custody of Muhammad Yusuf, 32 to that of 
Habibullah. 

vii. *»■*• • Si. )! 

Allah is Great : On 19th Azar, year 8 (a.d. 1614) presented for perusal. 

i 

VIII. X ukj^' )l ICi j5 t »u j f ^.jU' 


On the 11th of the month of Azar (Ilahi), year 15th (a.d. 1620) Mullah 
Salih” gave it into the custody of Mulla Luqman. 

IX. ^ *«^. 5 ,r 1 ,_0 f j 

v C 

On 21st Dai, year 17th (a.d. 1622) examined. 

X. J-i »Jo5 jej c j3 jiT f* 

3rd Azar, year 1st (evidently of the reign of Shah ’Alam 1 1 1 8 A. H. 
1707 a.d.). 

3* Ba’ayuni. 2.100, text; 2.97. 

32 Badshah Naraa of Mulla Abdul Hamid Lahori, 1.543. 

33 Maathir -i-Rohmi , 3.1680. 
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The * Estimate * or statement ol cost of the manuscript noted below 
is entered at the bottom of the colophon. [This was very kindly 
deciphered by Khan Bahadur Prof. M. Muhammad Shah, Panjab 
University, to whom we are very grateful.]. 
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T ranslation. 

Allah is Great 
“ Estimate ” 

Total Cost Rupees 4,024 
(a) Calligraphy by Inayat Ullah 

65 ? 

Rs. 325 — 

MO-1! BkY62— 23a 


Miniature. 
165 pages. 
Rs. 3,602 — 
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(b) Paper. — Binding, marble, paper, etc. 

14 Quires? 

Rs. 24 — Rs.32- 

(c) Opening panel and page-margins Filings (Powder) 

Rs. 27 — European Silver 

13 tolas, 15 mashas 
Rs. 14 — 

(d) Deer Skin 

165 pieces. 

The writer had the opportunity to come across two other manuscripts 
of the Razm Nama which belong to the reign of Akbar (Appendix B, 
Nos. 2 and 3). Perhaps they are copies of the same prepared for the 
nobles of Akbar ’s court in compliance with his command. 34 The first 
copy made by an illustrious calligraphist Mplla Pir Muhammad 35 son 
of Muhammad Hafiz, bears eighty-four full-page miniatures 36 and the 
other copy (discussed hereafter) is the one in the Baroda State Museum. 

Akbar *s great enthusiasm for the Mahabharata does not seem to have 
come to an end with the preparation of these manuscripts because 
immediately afterwards Tahir Muhammad Tmadu’d Din Sabzwari 37 
prepared an abridgement of this Persian version of the Mahabharata 
in 1011 A.H. (a.D. 1602) as mentioned in the introduction (Appendix B, 
Nos. 13, 4. p. 4, 25.41.64.66). It also contains a Table of contents for 
all the 18Parvans, The description of the manuscript (Appendix B 
No. 35) of the Razm Nama as given by the Berlin Library includes the 
enumeration of the slokas in each parvan which more or less agrees 
with that noted in the work of Tahir Muhammad. The enumeration 
of slokas in the 18 parvans according to the two Persian versions of the 
Epic — original and abridged — side by side with that in the Sanskrit 
version, in the form of Appendix (B). 


34 Badayuni, op. cit., 2.319-21. 

35 Ain-i-Akbari. 101. 

*6 Chaghatai, M. A., * Risala Intikhab,* Chand Qalmi. 

^ Details of the life of Tahir Muhammad are given in his own work Ris'Iatu’t Taherin, 
BM. OR. 168, OR. 1762. fol. 188 b. Add. 8893 ; Ath“ru s-Sanadid of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
Inac. No. 3. On the Tomb of Amir Khusrau in which the name of Tahir Muhammad is prescribed; 
Proceedings of tbe Indian History Congress, Third Session, Calcutta, Dr. Tara Chand ’s 
Presidential Address to the Mughal Period Section, 914. 
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Tahir Muhammad states in the introduction to his abridgment that 
he has described all these eighteen parvans along with the Harivamfia 
Parvan (or Khatima divided into eighteen fasls — chapters and Khatima — 
epilogue). 

When we study the Mss. of the Razm Nama in various collections, 
we come across several differences and variations. Appendix C will 
help those who wish to make a comparative study of the Persian 
version. Almost each Ms. varies from the other in some respects. 
From the dates of their transcription hardly four of these can claim 
to be of Akbar’s period, Nos. 23 and 41 seem to he of Shah Jahan s 
reign and the rest are almost of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

As mentioned above, the Imperial Library Ms. of the Razm 
Nama, is preserved at Jaipur. It contains 1 65 full-page miniatures. 
The writer could not get the opportunity to study the original 
Ms., therefore the present remarks are based on HendlEy’s edition of 
1884. Almost every miniature bears the names of two artists who have 
worked in collaboration (see Appendix C). They have tried to illustrate 
almost every prominent aspect of the epic. 

The second contemporary Ms. is dated 1014 A.H. (1605 A.D.) 
(App. C, No. 2). Some years back, we saw this Ms. in the 
custody of a dealer who very kindly allowed us to study the Ms. 
and gave photographs of some miniatures. They are gratefully 
reproduced her^ (Plates 1 — 9). Eighty-four of these miniatures are 
signed by the artists (as shown in App. A. 3). The face of every figure 
is drawn in profile which is characteristic. The figures however do 
not look defective from an artistic point of view (Plates I, II, IV, VIII 
IX). 

The third Ms. of a contemporaneous nature is in the Baroda State 
Museum. It is rather difficult to make sure whether the thirty- 
one miniatures 38 in the Museum representing the scenes of the 
Mahabharata and framed as gallery pictures actually belong to the 
Persian text of the Razm Nama lying in the Museum. The only clues 
are the common Naskhi characters and their size. It seems that some 

58 Razm Nama from Akbar’s Times * Indian Art and Letters * 12.2.90-2. 1938. Dr. Col. 
Wiener gave some illustrations out of them but he could not trace that 2 vola. of the actual 
Ms. were already lying in the Museum as no reference it found in hit note. 
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dealer, who had the complete copy sold out the miniatures in different 
lots to different customers. Fifteen of them are in the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, out of which 12 belong to Sir Akbar Hydari’s 
collection. Thirteen are with Maggs. Bros., London, 39 and six out of 
them have been reproduced in their catalogue. Similarly two are with 
Edward Gladstone, Ltd., London, 40 and one in the Museum of Boston. 
The rest may be in some other collections which we do not know. 
Nearly every miniature is signed by a court artist of Akbar. The 
Naskhi ityle of writing and figures in the miniatures are distinct enough 
to differentiate it from the above two. 

Some scattered miniatures of the Razm Nama are found in the 
art gallery of Lahore Central Museum and are perhaps of Jahangir’s 
period. Similarly some miniatures of a very high order are in the 
possession of Mr. Justice R. B. Becket, 41 l.c.s. They are also of 
Jahangir’s period as they bear the date A. H. 1025 (a.d. 1616) and the 
signatures of the two artists, Abdulla and Fazl, as shown in the 
list of artists. It seems that some Mss. of the Razm Nama were 
either newly prepared in Jahangir’s reign or those which were already 
undertaken by the artists in Akbar ’s reign were then completed. 
However, it must be admitted that Jahangir’s Memoirs do not refer to 
any work on the Razm Nama. 

Akbar ’s personal interest in the department of painting is testified 42 
by the miniatures of the Mahabharata and other works. The two 
Masters, Mil Sayyid Ali Tabrizi and Kh. Abdus Samad, were appointed 
to control this department which unfortunately did not retain the 
same efficiency afier Akbar ’s death, because after him no such 
departmental collaboration is traceable in the work of the court-artist. 
This tradition of Mughal art was continued up to Shahjahan’s period 
only. Then came a decline. 

39 Biblioteca Asiatic*. No. 452, 1924. item 252, pp. 99-100 and six illustrations. 

40 An Illustrated Catalogue of Persian and Indo-Persian Works of Art, 1931, 14, items 
43-44. 

41 Islamic Culture. Hyderabad Deccan, 1939, 500, Proceedings of the Lahore Art 
Grde. 

41 Viit tupre Abu'kFazTs remarks in Ain-i-Akbari. 
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The system of collaboration and division of work organized by Akbar 
as gathered from a study of the miniatures, is given below 

Sketching (which was generally done by the chief 
artist). 

Drawing the faces or painting of faces. 
kS Colouring. 

jJJU Taking likeness. 

^UJ Portrait painting or featuring. 

‘ Work ’ — a compendious term. 

Almost every picture bears two and occasionally three names of artists 
with the above assignments of work as joint-producers. A few instances 
are noted below 


J. -? 40 '-* 

Sketch by Tulsi, work by Bandi and featuring by Madhu, the 
younger. [For a description of the same see Lawrence Binyon.] 43 

2. ^ J-*- 

Bishandas made the original sketch and Nana painted the faces. 44 

3. ^ A 

Tulsi made the outline and Tulsi, the younger, coloured the rest. 45 

The first Tulsi here must be a different man from the second who is 
called Tulsi, the younger. 

4. Sometimes teacher and pupil used to collaborate with each other* 
One such study, signed by Bihzad and corrected by his father Khwaja 
Abdu’s-Samad, 46 is found. 


I -y. I S'* 


43 Lawrence Binyon, The Court Painters of the Great Mughals with Historical Introduction 
by T. W. Arnold, London, 1921, Plate IX. This illustration is from the Akbar Nama in which 
Akbar is shown inspecting the building of the city cf Fatepur Sikri, 70. 

44 Ibid., Plate IV. 

43 Razm Nama Jeypore), Phte 13. 

46 Darab Nama, BM. Oi. 6415, FoL 103. 
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The Hit of artists will further show that Akbar had engaged artists 
almost from all the chief cultural centres of India such as the Gujarati 
and Kashmiri centres among others. The artists from Gujarat at 
Akbar 's court had kept up their tradition of contributing something 
towards the art of painting. As regards Kashmir, as it is just on the 
border of Central Asia it could easily assimilate the influence of its Persian 
neighbours and could produce great masters. 

In some cases we find that artists having special qualifications for the 
work of embellishing and decorating the margins of the large size 
miniatures, were appointed by Jahangir. Such a study (App. A. No. 24) 
is found signed by Harif and one Mulla Muhammad Amin who was in 
the service of Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan for decorating margins, 47 
while the original paintings were done by different artists. 

Some new artists who came to Jahangir’s' court from Persia were 
honoured by him and given special titles for their eminence in the art 
of painting such as Naduu’l-Asar for Mansur and Nadir u* Zaman for 
Abu’l -Hasan titles which were not current in the days of Akbar. 
These artists collaborated with the old artists of Akbar ’s court. 
Therefore some artists of Jahangir and Shahajahan’s period are also 
included in the list (App. A). Jahangir through these artists got special 
albums of miniatures prepared. Bishendans, one of the old painters 
of Akbar ’s reign who held a position of great honour at Jahangir’s court 
was specially deputed by him to accompany Khan-i-Alam to Iran to have 
the portrait of Shah Abbas 48 of Persia. Mansur evidently started his 
career under Akbar, as one study of his in collaboration with the great 
master Basawan is found in Akbar Nama at the Victoria Albert Museum 
(App. A, No. 1 5) and became a great artist under Jahangir who honoured 
fiim with the title of Nadiru’l-Asr. 

The list of artists appended here shows us that some signatures from 
the illustrations of the Razm Nama are confusing. Sometimes, the 
dimnutives only by which these artists were better known; 
sometimes only a part of their names and sometimes their titles (if they 


^ Maathir-i-Rahimi, 3. 1678. 

Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Aligarh, p. 258. 
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had any) are given. Sir R. Arnold 49 has very ably studied this important 
question regarding : — Kesu, Ram, Tara, Riza, Khem, Farrukh, Madu, 
Bhura, Shankar, Qabul etc. They all appear in this list in their different 
forms. The following is cited here by way of illustration : — 

Kesu (Kalan), the elder . . 

Kesu (Khurd), the younger 
Kesu Das 
Kesu Gujarati 
Kesu Kahar — a palki-bearer 
Kesu (only) 

It is here a problem as to whether they all refer to only one or many 
persons. 

Miskin, 50 an artist, working on the Razm Nama generally signs his 
pictures as Miskina. Sir T. Arnold understands from it that the 
termination a shows that he was a man of low status. I, however, think 
that in its form it is just like the nom-de-plume of a poet with the 
termination a. There are other artists such as Paras, Hari, Jaswanth, 
Mahesh etc. who sometimes sign as Parsa, Haria, JaswanthS, Maheshfi. 

Mir Sayyid Ali Tabrazi’s signature is found on two pictures of the 
Razm Nama (Appendix C, No. 2). One of them is reproduced here. 
But according to the account quoted above from the Nafasu’l-Matthir, 51 
he had taken leave for pilgrimage to Mecca between A.H. 972-979. 
But no contemporary authority testifies to such a pilgrimage. As 
miniatures bearing his signature appear on a Ms. which is dated 
A.H. 1014, his work on it must have begun earlier. 

The signature of Mirak 52 is found on one of the miniatures (App. A, 
No. 3). In the history of Persian miniature-painting one 4 Mirak * ** 
enjoys a great repute t ion. There were many artists known by this name 
or diminutive in Persia but not many in India. Two of them are 
worthy of mention here. One was the teacher of the great 
Bihzad, and the other was one of his pupils. In India we have been 


*9 The Library of A Chester Beatty a Catalogue of Indian Miniatures by Sir Thomas 
Arnold, Revised and edited by J. V. S. Wilkinson, London, 1936, 3 volt. pp. XII. 

50 Ilid. 

** Vide i pro, Fn. 

^ Chaghatai, M. A, Bihzad, vide footnote. 


^ All these are 
shown in list 
No. 2. 
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able to trace one Miralea Musawwar, who was also a mystic. Like others 
he had added this name as an alias to his full name Muhammad Afzal 
(Muzahbib-gilder of Samarquand ). 53 

Bihzad’s name 54 appears on one of the plates of Smith’s History of 
Fine Arts of India which shows that the ‘ work is done by Bihzad and 
corrected by Khwaja Abdu’s-Samad’. The latter had two sons viz. 
Khwaja Muhmad Sharif and Kh. Bihzad. As noted above, it was 
under the supervision of Khwaja Sharif, that Akbar’s copy of the 
Ms. of the Razm Nama was prepared and he also painted some of its 
miniatures. The second Bihzad who was still young was apparently 
learning the art of painting from his father as is manifest from the 
work referred to here. 

The signatures of the following artists sometimes appear with the 
express mention of their fathers or other relations, who were also artists. 
It shows that their art was hereditary. 

Gowardhan , 55 the son of Bhawani Das. 

Manohar , 56 the son of Basawan. 

Nand , 57 the son of Ram Das. 

Ali , 58 the son of Mukhlis. 


^ Colophon of a Ms- of the Kashfu’l-MahjLib in the State Library of Hyderabad Deccan. 
(Persian Mysticism, No. 398) bears a long statement by him. 

^ Smith, V. A., A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon ; Oxford, 191 1, p. 453. Abdul 
Muqradie, Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian Mss, in the Oriental Public Library at Nakipore, 
Patna, 1921, pp. 40-8. The Description of one unique Ms. of the Tarikh-i- 
Khandan-i-Tunuruyal which is illustrated at Akbar’s court by his court artists. It contains one 
plate No. 38 by Bihzad. 

** A Chester Beatty, op, cil„ XII? 

The colophon of a Ms. of the Gulstan of Sa’di in the Royal Asiatic Society, 
No. 258, bears a m niature in which one artist is portraying portrait of one savant sitting before 
him as a model. The piece of paper in the hand of the artist bears 

‘work of Manohar son of Baswan and the learned man who is sitting in front of him also holds 
a paper on which it is written 

Portrait of Husain Zarrin Raqu. This Ms. is calli graphed by Muhammad Husain 
al-Kashmiri during the year 990 at the city of Fathpur. 

57 Akbar Nama, Victoria Albert Museum No 64. 

58 Tar.kh-i-Timuriyah, vide fn, plate 51. 
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Mukbir , 59 the son of Bichitr. 

*Abid , 60 was the b. of Abu’l-Hasan. 

4 Asi , 61 the brother of Miskina. 

Mahabharata explained through Pictures . — After a careful study of the 
Persian text of the Razm Nama and some of the Persian legends on the 
miniatures composed by some contemporary hand, Dr. Hendley has 
added brief descriptive notes under each miniature. These notes 
deal more with the story of the epic depicted therein than with the art 
of painting embodied in these miniatures. One can easily follow the 
original story as depicted in the Persian text through these notes which 
do the same service to the miniatures of other Mss. of the 
Razm Nama. The artist could treat a theme according to his own 
imagination, but the themes of these miniatures as given in Akbar ’s 
copy of the Razm Nama, could not be altered by him. 

The Miniatures of Razm Nama as a Picture of Contemporary Life. — In 
a general sense the Mahabharata may be called the history of the ancient 
kings of India, and in a particular sense, a history of the great was 
between two branches of one family, the Pancjavas and Kauravas. 
As the court artists of Akbar were not acquainted with the conditions of 
the time of the Mahabharata war, they naturally sought inspiration 
from their‘own environments and their own tradition of the art of 
illustration. 

If painting has any value as a material for contemporary history, then 
the illustrations of the Razm Nama can claim to be a faithful picture 
of the India of Akbar ’s time, *n many respects. Though many illustrated 
works were made at Akbar ’s court, yet not one of them was so comprehen- 
sive as the Razm Nama. Illustrated editions of other works (each of them), 
embodied one particular theme and most of them had non- Indian topics 
which naturally did no* afford much scope to the vast majority of Indian 
artists for the representation of the India of the age. A few aspects of 
life as revealed in the illustrations of the Razm Nama are explained 
below with the help of the miniatures reproduced here. 


59 Shah Nama Windsor Castle, p. 121. 

60 Marteux et Vevei, Miniature Perscnea, Paris IS 13, p. 161. 

61 Akbar Nama, op. dL t vide fn. No. 62. 
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The love of learning among the priestly class of Indians, their dress and 
their mode of delivering and listening to sermons is obvious from the 
first and second plates. These people live like hermits in their huts 
in jungles. Reverence for religious teachers is shown by giving them 
higher seats than to their disciples. 

Men and women wear their finest dresses on the occasion of marriage 
ceremonies and court-functions, and wear ornaments studded with 
jewels and pearls to keep up the traditions and dignity of their families. 
Every figure in PI. Ill which depicts a svayamvara ceremony going on 
inside the enclosure is found wearing a necklace and a fine dress. 
Following the Mughal court etiquette, they use patka and kamarband 
or girdle. Processions which form a common feature of all ceremonies 
and preparations for which are shown as going on outside the enclosure, 
include elephants and horses gorgeously decorated with ornaments and 
hai nesses, with their bridles held by their attendants in their own 
respective colours. The trumpeters who are in the forefront of the 
procession to proclaim victory or royal rejoicings are shown on the top 
of the miniature. The processions terminate with some sort of feast 
or refreshments (which is described elsewhere from Plate 88 of the Jaipore 
Razm Nama). 

In Plate V we see the use of a palki for carrying the bride, a practice 
of Mughal times, probably adopted by the Hindus during Akbar’s 
time. 

As regards the pastimes of the princely class of people, the artist has 
shown them playing at Dice in palaces, the losers being indicated 
below. 

The battle is illustrated by Plates VI, VII, IX. Horses, elephants, 
bahalis and Raths or chariots appear as the chief means of war-transport. 
The chariots have four wheels and the Bahalis only two. At the time of 
the fight, only the warrior and his driver occupy the Rath with a view 
(it seems) to avoid disturbance in the course of the action. The rank of 
the warriors is seen from their respective standards in battle-array. 

As regards arms, the arrows and bows were the chief weapons of those 
days when the enemy was fought at a distance. The finest specimens 
of arrows are shown in Plate III, by the side of Arjuna during the 
Svayamvara . Princes were specially trained in archery. Many other 
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miniatures of the Mughal period can testify to this. In dose combat, maces 
(Curz) or swords or daggers of varied types were employed. Hate VII 
depicts varieties of swords, daggers, etc. Every officer was expected to 
carry one dagger in his belt. It will not be out of place to mention here 
that Indian swords were well-known among the Arabs from early times. 
Many Arab poets of the early days of Islam and even before Islam, have 
composed verses in praise of Indian swords and arrows. 

The following are some of the weapons found in the miniatures : — 
Maces, Ploughs, Tridents, Swords of various types. Darts, Arrows which 
produced fire, water, etc. and Nooses. 

Plate Villa gives us an idea of a Mughal court-scene with its 
etiquette, although its main theme is different. The courtiers and other 
attendants properly dressed occupy their seats at the court according 
to their rank. Any one else who had to appear at the court was also 
expected to be properly dressed to keep up the dignity of the court. 
In this Plate Gfndhari and other ladies who are shown as addressing 
Bhisma are well dressed and wear valuable ornaments. The artist 
has been influenced by the atmosphere in which he himself had been 
brought up. It is rather the dignity of the Mughal court with its special 
treatment of ladies at the courts that is reflected in this figure of 
Gandhari. 

In the same Plate (Villa) in the forefront of the court, music and 
dance are going on. This was an important feature of the court 
of those days, with the Naqqar Khana in action. Three men on the 
left make up this Naqqar Khana ; one is playing on the flute, the second 
holds the cymbals and the third beats the drums. This Naqqar Khana 
was generally placed in a canopy of the deohris (porches) which was 
an annexe of this court, but the artist represents it as an important 
feature of the court itself. 

Almost every miniature reflects the dignity of the court and the 
distinguished position of its nobility. Shamianahs or umbrellas over the 
heads of the chiefs was a sign of royal dignity. 

Other miniatures of these manuscripts of the Razm Nama similarly 
give us ample opportunity to study the Mughal customs of those 
days, 
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The Miniatures of the Razm Namafrom the point of view of Art . — Unlike 
Weitern art, the oriental art of painting bears only two dimensions, and 
therefore raises many problems : such as the faithful expression of the 
artists' imagination on the surface of the paper ; the depicting of the many 
sides of his imagination on one miniature as an independent chapter or 
section of the work undertaken ; and the dominant presentation of 
central theme. In spite of these limitations we find that every picture of 
the Razm Nama is like a chapter of the Mahabharata, as far as the central 
idea is concerned. It is often alleged that Oriental artists, particularly 
those of India, are incapable of keeping in view the principles of 
perspective and this mars the real value of the picture from an artistic 
point of view. But when we carefully study the miniatures of the 
Razm Nama, we find them quite up to the standard, although they may 
not appeal to modern artists. The artist covers as many aspects of one 
theme in one picture as he can visualise in his imagination. For instance, 
plate 88 in which “ Yudhishthira, Krishna and Pandavas hold a great feast 
at Hastinapur before the horse is set at liberty ”, is the joint work of 
Daswanth and Bhura. It was natural for the artists to keep in view the 
Mughal palaces and their celebrations of such royal banquets. The 
artists first give the outside wall of the palace with a gate through which 
the guests have to enter. After it the interior of the palace begins 
where the guests assemble and the adjoining left-end of the palace is 
reserved for the cooks who are seriously busy in preparing the dishes. 
Just beyond it, table-covers are arranged whereon guests are dining in 
rows, just as the Musalmans do. The upper apartment on the left side 
of the palace aie full of women having their separate dining arrangement. 
It is interesting to note here that guests of the two sexes are being served 
separately by waiters of the appropriate sex. There is the grandeur of 
the palace with all its architectural beauty. It will be obvious thus that 
the artists have covered many aspects in one miniature successfully 
from the perspective point of view. The same can be seen in 
the miniatures reproduced here. In Europe only of late one 
variety of perspective named " Isometric Projection ” covers many 
aspects of the objects to be drawn. The features of the faces and the 
expressions of our figures also are worthy of study. 

Prototypes of these Miniatures.— A casual glance at the miniatures of 
the Razm Nama may lead to the idea that they belong 
to some illustrated edition of the Shahnama of Firdousi but a little 
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observation reveals that they belong to some Indian epic. Here we 
reproduce only two miniatures, one from the Razm Nama (Plate Villa) 
and the other from the Memoirs of Babur at the Bodleian, Oxford 
(Fig. 2). The latter represents the rejoicings at the birth of Humayun 
and is drawn by some Persian artist and the former depicts the scene 
of the Mahabharata in which Bhikam (Bhisma) is shown at the court and 
Gandhari, the mother of Duryodhana is addressing him. It is signed 
by Mir Sayyid Ali Tabrazi. If both these miniatures are studied side 
by side, they appear to be either the work of one artist or the Indian 
artist has followed the former, as far as the sketching and planning of 
the theme are concerned. The Indian artist has mo:t successfully put 
on Indian attires on his figures and the influence of Mughal court-life 
and atmosphere is obvious. In some cases the architectural details of 
the building look so realistic as to reproduce the atmosphere of some 
Mughal monument. 

The following were the symbols on the banner of some of the great 
chiefs 62 . 


Bhima 

— A Standard with a lion on the top. 

Arjuna 

— A Standard with an ape, the Hanuman. 

Duryodhana 

— * An elephant. 

Kama 

— 

Kripa 

— A bull. 

Vrishasena 

— A peacock. 

Madra 

— Sila. 

Jarasandha 

— A bear. 

Somadatta 

— The moon. 

Pradyumna 

— A Crab. 


Finally, we find that the Persian version of the Mahabh&rata, prepared 
at the instance of Akbar enabled the masses to study this epic as a book 
of general interest. Later on other scholars tried to conveit it into 
elegant prose or verse. One of them Hajji Rabi An jab’s is worthy 
of mention. 63 He was a native of Spain and came to India through Iran 

62 Hendley, Introduction to the Razm Nama. 

BM. Egerton. 1036, p. 711. 


63 
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after staying there for about thirty years, and made a metrical translation 
of the eighteen parvas of the Mahabharata. 

Apart from it, this Persian version of the MahabhSrata has been used 
as a source of history by historians for their accounts of ancient India, 
especially by those who could not utilise the original Sanskrit sources. 
Among these, Muhammad Qasim Firishta comes first who says in the 
introduction to his history 64 that he used the Persian translation of the 
MahSbharata made by Akbar’s command, as his source for an account 
of the Hindus and of ancient India. Similarly Sujan Rai did the same 
in his Khulasatul-Tawarikh . 65 Thus, Akbar’s interest of Hindu 
classics gave a great impetus to the study of pure Hindu culture, through 
the medium of these Persian versions. 


64 (Bombay Edition). Vol. I, p. 6; Brigg't trara., Vol. I, LI1I-L1V. 

65 Ed. by Ztfar Hawn, Delhi, 1918, p. 4, 
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APPENDIX A 

List of Mughal Miniature-Painters 

Their signed miniatures are available from the following illustrated 
works found in various collections. The list bears their Serial * No.’ 
as a reference. 

1 . Romance of Amir Hamza. 

(a) Die Indischen Miniature Das Hamzae — Romance im 
Osterrischen Museum fur kunst und Industrie in Wien in 
Auderen Ammlunger von Heinri. h Gleek Mit einen 
wiederberstellung des Ramantextes, 10 farbigen 40 schwarzen 
Luchtdruck toften und 48 Abbihdunger. Amal-Una- 
Verlong, Wien, 1925. 

( b ) Victoria Albert Museum, Collection and others. 

2. Razm Nama, Jaipore (Ms. in the List No. 1) Thomas H, HeNDLEY, 

Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition, 4 vols. London, 1884. 
Vol. IV devoted to the Razm Nama with 148 Miniatures. 

3. Razm Nama, Simla (Ms. in the List No. 2). 

4. Razm Nama, Baroda (Ms. in the List No. 3). 

5. Razm Nama, Maggs Bros., London, Bibliotheca Asiatica, No. 452, 

1924. 

6. Razm Nama, Mr. Justice R. B. Becket, Lahore. 

7. Razm Nama, Edwards Goldston, Ltd., London, An illustrated 

Catalogue of Persian and Indo Persian Works of Art, 1931. 

8. Tarikh'i-Khandan-i-Timuriyah , Catalogue of the Arabic and 

Persian Mss. in the Oriental Public Library at Bankipore, Vol. 
VII, (Indian History), pp. 40-48, Patna, 1921, by K. B. M. 
Abdul Muqtadir. 

9. Indian Paintings under the Mughals , Percy Brown, Oxford 1924, 

10. Babur Nama , Ms. B. M. ar. 3714, 

Mo-n Bk Y 62-24 
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1 1 . Babur Nama , Albert Museum (SK.) London. 

12. Darab Nama , Ms. B. M. or 4615. 

13. Kham$a~i~Nizami f Dyon Perrings Collection, Paris. 

14. Baharistan (Jami), Ms., Bodleian Library, Oxford, Elliot, 254. 

15. Akbar Nama (only Miniatures), Victoria Albert Museum (SK.) 

London. 

16. Akbar Nama , A. Chester Beatty’s Collection, London. 

17. Shah Nama , Ms. B. M. Add. 5600. 

18. Ay yar-i- Danish, Ms. A. Chester Beatty’s Collection, London. 

19. Yogavasista , Ms. A. Chester Beatty’s Collection, London. 

20. Ajaihu l-Makhluqat , Ms. A. Chester Beatty’s Collection, London. 

21 . Diu)an-i~Hafiz , Ms. Ram Pur, State Library. 

22. Anwar-i-Suhaili , Ms. B. M. Add. 18579. 

23. Indian Drawings in the Victoria and Albert Museums (SK.), London, 

by C. Stanley Clark, 1922. 

24. Shah Jahans Album , A. Chester Beatty’s Collection, London. 

25. Miscellaneous. 

Scattered miniatures found in the following collections with 
signatures of artists are arranged as below : — 

A. J. India Office Library, Johnson Collection which contains 67 books. 

B. Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

C. Marteau et Vaver, Miniature Persanes, Paris. 

D. Ghose, Ajit, Collection, Calcutta, Islamic Culture Hyderabad. 

1934, pp. 

E. Bhagavata-Purana, (B.O.R.I.) Gode, P. K. An Illustrated Ms. 

copied in A.D. 1648. New Indian Antiquary, July, 1938. 

F. Shah Nama, Windsor Castle, referred to By Sir Arnold. 
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G. The Yasudah, (Hindi-Monthly) July 1928, 

H. Miniature Painting and Painters of Persian, India and Turkey* 

by F. R. Martin, London, 1912. 

I. The Collection of Bahadar Singh Singhi, Calcutta. 

The Artists marked thus * are also mentioned in the following 
texts : — 

(a) Ain-i-Akbarl, v. 1, p. 108, (Tr. Bl). 

(b) Maathir-i-Rahimi, v. iii. pp. 1681-88. 

(c) Memoirs of Jahangir (Tr. by Bev & Rogers) v. I, 248. 

Name. Name 


* Abdul Hamid 


Bandi Kalan 

.. 18. 

Abdul Karim 

.. 24. 

Banwali Kalan 

.. 15. 

Abdullah 

.. 6, 10. 

Banwali Khurd 

.. 15. 

AbduVSalim 

. . 13, 22. 

Banwari 

.. 2, 3, 10, 17. 

‘Abdus-Samad, Sayyid 


Banwari Kalan 

.. 18. 

*Abid Nadim’z-Zaman 

C. pi. 229. 

Banwari Khurd 

.. 4, 18. 

Mashhadi . 


Baqir 

.. 4. 

*Abu’l-Hasan 

. . 22, 24. 

as a wan 

.. 1,2, 3, 8, 15. 

Ahmad 

.. 16. 

Bhag (Pak or Phak) 

. . 4. 18, 24. 

Ahmad Kashmiri 

.. 4. 

Bhagwan 

. . 2. 8, 10, 12, 

‘Alam 

.. 23. 


20. 

‘Ali S. Mukhlis 

.. 8. 

Bhagwati 

.. 17. 

Amiru’l-Umara 

. . B. Douce or, 

Bhawani 

.. 4, 10, 15. 


a I. 

Bhawani Kalan 

. . .... 

Anand 

.. 18. 

Bhim Gujarati 

.. 10, 13. 

Anant 

.. 8, 16, 18,23. 

Bhim Jeo Gujarati 

. . 8, 18. 

Amin Chand 

.. 24. 

Bhoj Raj 

.. A. j, 18. 

Anis 

.. 2. 

Bhupal Singh 

. . B. Douce, 3. 

Anis Chela 

.. 2. 

Bhur 

.. 8, 19. 

An up 

.... 

Bhura 

.. 8. 

Anup Chatar 

.. A. j, 13,64. 

Bhurah 

. . 2, 8, 10, 12. 

Anup Chatar Singh 

. . .... 

Bjchitr 

.. 24. 

*Aqa Riza 

.. 22. 

Bihzad 

..8,12. 

Aqa Sahibu'z Zarnan 

.. 23. 

Bilal Habehi 

.. 5. 

Asi 

.. 8, 15, 18. 

*Bishenda8 

.. 11, 19. 

Babu 

.. 2. 

Bol Chand 

. . A. j. 25. 

B&bQ Naqqash 

.. 16. 

BoU 

.. 17. 

Babu UstSd 

.. 14. 

Bul&qi 

.. 4. 

Bahan 

. . 4, 5. 

Bulfiqi 8. Ghulam *Ali 

*. 5. 

Bale hand 

. . 14, 23, 24. 

Chfind Muhammad 

. . A. j, 23. 

3andi 

.. 15. 

Chatarbhuj 

.. 2, 12. 


MO-ii Rk Y 6?— ?4o 
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Name. Name. 


Chattar Chat 

. B. Douce or 

Gur Das 

.. 22. 


C 4. 

Haider Kashmiri 

.. 8. 

Chitar 

. 15. 

Hajji 

.. 4. 

Chitra 

. 15. 

Hajji Ghulam Hasan 

. . B. Ousley 1 71 . 

Chitarman alias Kalyan Das 

.. 15; A.j.58. 

Hari 

.. 15. 

Chitar Muni 

.. 15. 

Haria 

.. 22. 

D. 1 Chand 

. . A. j, 58. 

*Hari Bans 

. . 12, 19. 

*Daswanth 

.. 1,2,8. 

Harif 

.. 24. 

Daulat 

13, 18. 

Hasan 

. . B. Ousley 

Daulat s. Daud 

.. 6. 


Add. 170. 

Daulat Kalin 

.. 23. 

Hashim 

.. 24. 

Deo (Dev) 

.. 8. 

Hashim s. Yahya 

.. 5. 

Deoji (Devji) 


Hunhar 

.. 24. 

Devdat 

.. 24. 

Husain 

. . 4. 8, 15, 22. 

Devji Gujarati 

.. 8, 11. 

Husain Naqqash 

.. 10. 

Dhanraj 

. . 10, 16, 18. 

Husain Ustad 


Dhanu 

. . 4. 8, 10, 12, 

* Ibrahim 

.. 18,20. 


18. 

Ibrahim Kahar 

.. 5, 10. 12, 15. 

Dhanun 

. . 8. 

Ibrahim Kashmiri 

.. 12. 

Dharam das 

.. 8, 12, 13, 15, 

Ibrahim Labor! 

.. 12. 


16. 

Ikhlas 

.. 14. 15. 

Dharam Das Tunda 

.. 18. 

Im-d 

.. 10. 

Durgah \S j > — j > 

.. 11, 12, 15. 

Inum Quli 

.. 18. 

Faqirullah 

. . B. Ousley 

‘ lnayat 

.. 16. 19. 


Add. 170. 

Inayat Khanazad 

.. 16. 

Farrukh 

.. 3, 8, 10, 12, 

‘ Inayatullah, Savvid 



15, 16. 

Iqbal 

.. 2, 12. 

Farrukh Beg 

.. 15. 

Ishar \ 

.. 15. 

Farrukh Chela 

. . 2, 10, 12, 13. 

* lagan 

. . 2, 8, 10, 15. 

* Farrukh Kalan (Qalmaq) 

. . 9. 

Jagan Nath 

.. 8, 10, 15, 18 • 

Farrukh Khurd 

. . 12. 

Jag Jiwan 

. . 2, 3, 4, 8. 

Farrukh Nami 

. . 16. 

Jag Jiwan Kalan 

.. 9. 

Fath Chand 

.. A. j, 11,22. 

Jaini 

.. 15. 

Fattu 

. . 4, 5. 

Jalal Quli 

.. 24. 

F’azl 

.. 6. 

Jamshed 

. . 4, 5, 7. 

Firo? s. Sumbal 

.. 4. 

Jaswanthn 

.. 2. 

Gayln Chand 

. . 9 ; A. j 22. 

Jhar Mai 

.. A. j. 25. 

Ghulam 

. . B. Ouslev 1 73. 

Kali Chela 

.. 18. 

Ghulam Ali 

. . 2. 3. 

Kalu Bahtul 

. . B. Land or 

Ghulam Rizn 



145. 

Ghulam Ikhlas 

.. 9. 

Kalu Lahori 

.. 12. 

Gobind 

. . 5, 10. 

Kalyan Das (Chalarbhuj) 



Gobind Rai 

. . A. j, 25. 

Kamal 

.. 8. 

Gobind (O Shankar 

.. 9. 

Kamlli Chela 


Gobind Singh 

.. A. j. 51,42. 

Kamil Kashmiri 

.. 9. 

Govardhan 

.. 9, 18. 

Kanha ^ 

.. 2,3,8, 12, 15 

Gulah Rai, Ustad 

• . A. j. 24. 


20, 71, 
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Name. Name. 


Kank (Gang) 

. 8. 

Mah Muhammad 

. 15. 

Kank Singh 

. 13. 

Makar 

. 4, 18. 

Karam Chand 

. 12. 

Malcra 

. 10. 

Kaiim Dad 

. 18. 

Man cr* 

. 2. 

Kashmir Dass. La 6 

. 16. 

Manah (Manh) 

. 8. 

Kashmiri (2) 

.. 8. 

Mani 

• 2. , 

*Kesu 

. 2. 10, 13, 19. 

Mas ud 

. A. J. 22. 

Kesu Das 

. 2. 

Mehr Chand 

. 9. 

Kesu Gujarati 

.. 18. 

Manohar 

. 8, 10, 13, 15, 

Kesu Kahai 

. . 9. 13. 


16. 

Kesu Kalan 

. . 9, 12, 15. 

’’‘Mansur (Nadiru’l- 6 Asr) 

. 15,23. 



Mansur Naqqash 

. 10. 

Kesu Khurd 

.. 2,9, 15, 18, 

Mathra (Muthra) 

. 9. 12. 


2©. 

Matohra (Mathora) 

. 8. 

Khan-i-Dauran (Khanravvan) 

. 9. 

Meto Das 

. C. 

Khem 

. 9, 14, 18. 

*Mian Nadim 

. .... 

Khem Khurd 

. 18. 

Mirak 

. 3. 

Kheman 

. 4. 

Mir Hasan 

. 10. 

Kheman Sangtrash 

. 8, 13. 

Mir Has him 

. 24. 

Khemkar 

. 8. 

Mir Muhammad 

. 9; A. J, 9, 5. 

'"Khem Karan 

. 2, 3, 10, 

+ Mir Sayyid ‘Ali Tabrezi 

. 1,3. 


12-16. 

Mir Tahawwar Khan 

. 17. 

Khem Karan Sangtrash 

.. 15. 

Mir Taqi (Naqi >) 

. 16. 

Khizr 

. . 14. 

Mirza Ghulam 

. 22. 

Khizrs. Niaz 

. . 5. 

*Miskin (Maskin) 

. 2,8, 12. 15. 

Khuman Sangtrash 

. . 9. 

Miskina 

. 2,8. 

Khusrau Quli 

. 10. 

Miskin Muhammad 

. A. J, 21, 58. 

*Khwaja Abdus-Samad 

• 1, 14. 

Modi Usiad 

. A. J, 18. 

Kulu Lahori 

. 12. 

Mohan 

. 22. 

Lab 

. 2. 

Mohan (s.) Shankar 

. 9. 

Lachhiuan 

. G. 

Mohan Singh 


Lachhman Singh 

. A. J, 1 . 

Muhammad ‘Abid 

. 9. 

*La 6 l 

. 2,8, 14, 15. 

Muhammad Afzal 

. .... 

La 6 ! Chand 

. 24. 

Muhammad ‘Ashiq 

. .... 

Lalu 

. 2. 

Muhammad Faqirullah Khan 

. .... 

Uk Raj (Lekh Raj) 

. 9. 

Muhammad Kashmiri 

. 8. 

-ohanka 

. 8. 

Muhammad Murad 

. 9. 

*Madho 

. 3, 8, 15, 17, 

Muhammad Nadir 

. 9. 


22. 

Muhammad Riza 

. 22. 

Vladho Gujarati 

. 4, 14. 

Muhammad Sharif 

. 2. 

Madho Kalan 

. 2, 9, 12, 15, 

Muhammad Yasuf 

. 2. 


18. 



ladho Khurd 

. 2,9,12, 15. 

•Mukand 

. 2,8,13-16. 

Maharaj Kalan 

. 9. 

Mukbir s. Bichitr 

. F. 

♦Mahesh 

. 2, 10, 12, 20. 

Mukhlis 

. 2,8,10.12, 

Mahesha (>) 

. 2. 


14, 15. 

Mahesh (s.) Narayan 

. 2. 

Mulchlis ‘Ali 

.. 8. 
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Name. Name. 


Mul Chanel 

.. A. J, 21. 

*R§m 

.. 2,9. 

Mulla Shah Muhammad 

.. 8. 

Ram Das 

..2,8, 10, 11. 

Muni 

.. 2, 15, 18, 20. 

Ram Sahai 

.. 9; A. J, 1. 

Munir (?) 

.. 2. 

Rao Gobind Singh 

.. 9, A. J, 1 . 

*Mi»hfiq 


Raziullah 

. . B. Douce or 

Nadir Baland Iqbal 

.. 9. 


a 3. 

Nadir Khan 

. . A. J, 58. 

Sadiq 

.. 5. 

Nadir Muhammad 

.. 9. 

Sahifa Banu 

. . 25. 

Nadi ru^z-Zaman 

. . B. Douce Or 

Sahu 

.. 8. 


1 ; A. J, 67. 

Sain Das 

.. 14. 

Nainan 

.. 9. 

Salman 


Nama 

.. 18. 

Salim Quli 

.. 22. 

Naman 

.. 8. 

Salivahana 

.. 3. 

Nana (Nanha) 


Samand • 

.. 9. 

Nand 

.. 18. 

Sank (Sang or Sing) 

.. 8. 

Nand Gwaliari 

.. 8, 10, 13. 

Sankjiv S. Surjiv Gujarati 

.. 4. 

Nand S. Ram Das 

.. 14. 

Sankrgn 

.. 2. 

Nandi S. Ram Das 

.. 15. 

Sanku 

.. 8. 

Nanha 

.. 8, 12, 15, 

*Sanwala 

.. 2, 10, 12, 13, 

Nanwa 

.. 2. 


15, 16, 18. 

Naqqash 

.. 8. 

Sarjan 

. . 10, 12. 

Narayan 

.. 2, 4,8, 10, 12, 

Sarwan 

.. 8. 


15. 

Sawan Nami 

.. 15. 

Nar Si ngh 

.. 13, 15, 18. 

Shah Muhammad (Mulla Shah .... 

Nini 

.. 23. 

Mohde). 


Odar Singh 

. . A. j, 42. 

Shaikh Sananllah 

.. D. 

Paramjiv 

.. 2. 

Sham (Shi yam) 

. . 10, 18. 

Paramjiv Gujarati 

.. 8, 15. 

Sham Das 

. . A. J, 67. 

Paras 

.. 2-5,8, 10,12, 

Shankar 

.. 2, 15, 16, 18. 


15, 18. 

Shankar Gujarati 

.. 10. 12, 18. 

Paras Kahar 

.. 12. 

Sharif 

.. 2. 

Pars® 

.. 2. 

Sheru S. Nahir 

.. 5. 

Pidarath (Padarath) 

.. 10, 16, 18, 

Shihabu’d Din (Sahabdin) 

.. E. 


22, 23. 

Shimal 

.. 17. 

Pir Muhammad 

.. A. J, 58. 

Shiv Das 

.. 10, 12, 14, i; 

Qabil 

.. 4. 

Shiv Das Narni 

.. 14. 

Qabul Ahmad 

.. 15. 

Shiv Raj Gujarati 

.. 18. 

QabuJ Chela 

.. 15. 

Simah Khan 

.. 9. 

Qiaim 

.. 17. 

Singha (Shanka) 

.. 7. 

Rahmin Quli 

.. 22. 

Sital Das 

. . . , ,, 

Rai Anup Chatar 

.. A. J, 21. 

Sukh Jiwan 

..2. 

Rai Chatarman 

.. A. J. 24, 50, 

Suleyman Kalan 

.. 14. 


20. 

Sur (Sura) 

.. 9. 

Rai Fath Chand 

.. A.J.7. 

Sur Das 

.. 15, 16, 18. 

Rai JhatMal 

.. A. J, 22. 

Sur Das S. Ishar 

. . 7. 10. 

Rai Utam Chand 

.. A.J.2I. 

Sur Gujarati 

. . 9, 10. 

Raia Manohar Singh 

.. A. J, 4. 

Suraj 

.. 8. 
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Surjan 

. . 2, 4, 8, 18, 

Thakar Rio Singh 

.. A. J, I. 

Surjiv Gujarati 

.. 8. 18. 

Thirpi (Tirpal) 

.. 2 . io, ia 

Sur Sing 

.. 16. 

Tiriyya 

.. 10, 12* 18, 19. 

Taluk 

.. 10, 12. 

Tulsi 

. . 2, 8, 12, 15 

Taqi (Nql 

.. 16. 


19. 

’Tira 

.. 2. 

Tulsi Kalan 

.. 9. 12. 15. 

Tara Chand 

.. 12. 

Tulsi Khurd 

. , 10. 15. 

Tara Kalan 

.. 15. 

Utam Chand 

.. A.J, 25, 23. 

Tek Chand 

.. A.J. 

Ya 6 qub Kashmiri 

.. 11. 
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Virata Parva .. .. 2,050 Barat £j\ji 2,005 Barat Olj? •• 2,050 j The return of the Pandavas from the 

! jungle to the city of Barat (Virata) and 
hide themselves there. 



Udyoga Parva .. .. 6,698 j Odam 6,238 Odam 5 .. 6,628 ) Pandavas disclosing their identity ai*<S 

I proceeding to Kurkhat (Kurukshetrjr 
for battle and arranging army. 
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arguments in the company of Bhi leant 
who was still alive and Jadsk&il 
listening attentively to the words of 
advice and admonitions. 
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Oxford ..j Bodlian 1306| 372, 189 I2"X7|" ! 19-23 Nast, j Sadanand . . Qasur , Complete in four Volumes. 

; ^brary. 151,222 Shik. (Lahore). All bear varied dates. 
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APPENDIX D. 

list of Books translated into Persian front Sanskrit at Alcbar’s Court. 

1 . Atharbed by Badayuni and others. 

2. Bhagwad GitS by Faizi and other, Ain-i-Akban , 103-5. 

3. Gangadhar by Abu*l Fazl (ib). 

4. Harivamia by Maulana Sheri (ibi). 

5. Jog-Bashishta translated in A.H. 1002 [1598 A. D.] by one Maulana Faraniuli ; a native of 
Faraniul near Kabul. It was illustrated by court Artists of Akbar. This original Ms. with 
illustrations is with Mr. A. G Beatty. 

6. Katha Sarit Sagara, Badayuni, II, 401-2. 

7. Kishen Joshi by Abu’l-Fazl, op. cit. 

8. Lilavati by Faizi. AA. op. cit. 103 5. 

9. Mahabharata, described above. 

10. Mahesh Mohanand by Abu’l-Fazl, AA. op. cit. 103-5. 

1 1 . Nal Daman by Faizi, Ibid. 

12. Singhasana BattisI by Badayuni, II (Trans.) 186 ; and it was called Nama-i-Khird Ajzd. 

13. Ramayana by Badayuni and others, II (Trans.) 378. 

Col. H. B. Hanna claimed to possess Akbar ’s copy of the RSmSyana with 129 full page 
illustrations signed by the artists Catalogue of Indo-Persian Pictures and Mss. collected by 
Col. H. B. Hanna, 27, London, 1890 cited by Mr. Wilkinson in his ‘the Library of Chester Beatty 
a Catalogue, XXVII. 

Mulla Masih of Panipat had made a poetical version of the Ramayana during Jahangir's reign. 
Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Calcutta, 1939, 914, 1662. * Presidential Address * of 
Dr. Tara Chand to the Mughal Section. 

14. Tajak on Astronomy by Muhammad Khan of Gujarat, Ain. 103-5. 

15. Treatise of Elephants by Mulla Sheri, Darbar Akbari , 5th ed. Lahore, 1939, 770. 
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VOCATIVES IN THE CRITICAL EDITION OF THE 
MAHABHARATA 1 

By 

E. D. KULKARNI, Poona. 

The study of vocatives in the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata is important 
from various points of view : the first and the foremost of which is that, it throws 
a considerable light on the phenomenon of ‘ transfers of epithet * in the application 
of which a change in number, gender or case is also involved. 2 A casual glance at the 
material presented below, indicates the ground which makes the transfer of epithet 
possible. 

This study of vocatives is important also from the point of view of their signifi- 
cance or otherwise in the Mbh. According to Prof. V. K. Rajawade, a host of 
these vocatives and epithets' is one of the sources for filling out the gaps . 3 We 
agree with him in saying that they are stop-gaps and fillers, but not all of them 
are insignificant, as he thinks. On the other hand the majority of them are con- 
textual and significant, containing various hidden allusions and sly hits. The 
truth of the statement is made evident in this present paper. 

For the sake of facilitating the study, we have divided the topic into the fol- 
lowing categories : — (1) kinship terms, (2) terms which are of the nature of se- 
condary derivatives, (3) terms of addressing, (4) terms of reverence, (5) qualifi- 
cationary terms, (6) symbolic terms, (7) terms of reproach, (8) ironical terms, 
etymological terms, (J2) abbreviations, (13) descriptive terms and (14) miscellane- 
ous. 

I. Kinship Terms . 4 (A) We have noticed the following kinship terms as they 
occur, uncompounded to. any noun : kdnta, pitar, putra, putraka, putri, mdtar , mdtula, 
vadhii. 

The word kdnta (also ndtha) is used in the sense of a husband, when Damayanti 
addresses Nala. 

The word pitar is used in three different senses ; Yudhi§thira addresses Yama, his 
legitimate father, as a father ; Lopamudra addresses the king Vaidarbha, her father, 
a 9 a father ; Agfjavakra, while in the womb of his mother, addresses his father 
Kahoda by the same term. Lastly Agastya addresses his forefathers, who were roll- 
ing in the girth, by the term fathers. 

The word putra is used in the following senses, (a) for one’s own son, either 
legitimate or begotten, e.g. Rjavai^a calls his son Indrajit by this term (Ka£yapa-~ 
Rsyaspiga ; Kunti — Kania ; Jamadagni- Parasurama ; Yama — Yudhisfhira ; Dyu- 
matsena — Satyavat ; Vinata and Svaha- Skanda ; Siva — Skanda); ( b ) for son’s 
son, e.g. Vyasa addresses Yudhiifthira as a son. 

3 The study is based on the critical edition of the Vanaparvan, edited by the 
late Dr. V. S. Sukthankiar, and published at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. 

2 When I was engaged on my thesis, ‘ Case variation in the critical edi- 
tion of the Mbh.’ Dr. S. M. Katre brought this point to my notice that the vo 
catives in the Mbh. need critical investigation. I am much obliged to him for this 
and for his guidance in the preparation of this paper. 

8 Cf. Rajawade, Gita from grammatical and literary point of view, Ethan- 
darkar Commemoration Volume, 331. 

4 Cf. I. KARVfe, Sukthankar Memorial Volume , BDCRt , V, 68-106. 
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The word putraka also has the same connotations. It is a term of endearment 
(a) for one’s own son, (KuntI — Kama ; Vyasa — Dhrtara§tra ; Dyumatsena — Satya- 
vat) ; (b) for son’s son, (Sagara— Arhsumat) ; (c) for any young person (Vj-ddhau 

- Vyadha) . 

The word putri is used as a term of address for one’s own daughter, (Kunti- 
bhoja — KuntI ; A&vapati — S&vitri ; and once for the daughter-in-law' by the father- 
in-law ( Dyumatsena — Savitri ) . 

The word matar is used ( a ) for one’s own mother (Bharata — Kaikeyi, Dama- 
yantl — her own mother); ( b ) for mother's sister, (Damayanti — Queen of Cedi). 

The word mdtula is found only once in the Vanaparvan, used by Duhsasana 
while addressing Sakuni, his mother’s brother. 

The yamau is used to Nakula and Sahadeva, who were twin-brothers. 

The word vadhu •' is used as a term of address for the daughter-in-law by the 
father-in-law. ( Dyumatsena — Savitri ) . 

(B) There are other kinship terms like dtmaja or atrnajd , nandana , putra or 
putri and suld , denoti/ig an 4 offspring ’ and arc noticed compounded with some noun, 
which is a name of a person or a family. All of them, except one, are sa$thitalpu- 
rusa compounds, while once we get a bahuxmhi compound with mdtar e.g. kun- 
timdtar. {a) Terms compounded with dtmaja : — darukatmaja, devaja, dvijava- 
ratmaja, naradhipatmaje, nrpatmaja, nrpatmaje, manujatmaje, marutatmaja, sakrat- 
maja, suratmaja, sutaja. ( b) Terms compounded with nandana — kurunandana (a 
descendant of a kuru family), kesavanandana, kauravanandana (pleasing or dear to 
Kauravas), darukanandana, pandavanandana (pleasing to Pancjavas), papdunan- 
dana (a sen of Pandu), parthivanandana, bhargavanandana (descendant of a bhar- 
gava family), bhfgunandana, yadavanandana (descendant of yadu family), raghu- 
nandana, vrspinandana, and sutanandana. 

(c) Terms compounded with kanyd— kuntikanye't 

{d) Terms compounded with putra — kksyapaputra, narendraputra, pandu- 
putra, rajaputra, rajaputri, sutaputra. 

II. Secondary Derivatives (Taddhitas ) . 

They are formed from nouns indicating the relation, generally patronymic and 
metronymic relations 1 . We get some derivatives from the names of a country or 
people or a family to denote the prince or princess of that particular country or 
descending from that family 5 * 7 . 

(a) The derivatives showing patronymic relations — kausika, pandava, psipda- 
veya, parik$ita, bhaimi, yajhaseni, vasava, vasudeva, vaichitravlrya. 

\b) The derivatives showing metronymic relations — kauntcya, gandhare, mad- 
reya, radheya, raukmineya, rauhipeya, saibya, haidimbeya. 

( c ) The derivatives from the names of countries or families- -kakutstha. kau- 
rava, kauraveya, nai§adha, (relating or belonging to or ruling over Ni§adha country) 
pancali (the princess of pahcala- country), maithili, bharata (descendant of Bha- 
rata), bhargava, raghava, var§peya (belonging to the family of Vr$nis) , vaidarbhi, 
vaidehi. 

III. Terms of Addressing. 

Certain rules regarding the various modes of addressing are laid down by the 
writers on Dramaturgy (Nd(yasdstra) . The epic poetry, which is characterised as 

5 The form in the text is doubtful. 

0 Probably it is a metrical shortening i.e. shortening meha-causa. 

7 Cf. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, 456, 1206. 
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having an irrepressible tendency towards vocative address, confirms some of those 
iiiles 8 . 

The word anga is psed in the Vanaparvan, implying attention. 

The term ayu$man is applied to a chariot-rider by his charioteer. 8 Once we note 
in this parvan, suta addressing Pradyumna, son of Kr$na, as ayusman. Moreover, 
we have noticed two instances in a benedictory sense 9 e.g. by this term Yudhisthira 
addresses Nahu§a and Nahu$a in his turn also addresses Yudhi§thira. 

Next Rhlma addresses his elder brother, Yudhi$thira by the term aryo. 8 - 

The word tata is a term of affection or endearment and is applied to (a) a 
younger brother 8 ( Yudhifjthira — Bhima or Arjuna or Nakula or Sahadeva ; Rama — 
Bharata) ; ( b) a son, (Kasyapa — R&yaisrnga, Bhima — Ghatotkaca, Vyasa— D’hjtaria- 
§tra, Jamadagni — ParaSurama, Bali — Prahlada); (r) a brother’s son, (Dhrtara$tra — 
Kanja) ; ( d ) a sister’s son, (Sakuni — Duryodhana ) ; (°) a son’s son, (Sagara — Arii- 
sumat ; (/) a j cousin, (Yudhi$thira — Duryodhana). In short, it is applied to the 
person who is junior or inferior to the speaker. 

It is also used as a term of respect applied to the elders and other venerable 
personages (Janaka — A$tavakra, Vyadha — KauSika, Yudhi^tira — Citrasena, Vai- 
Sarhpayana — Janamejaya, Matsya — Manu, Markandeya— Yudhi^thira) . 

It is specially used to a father, )Risyasrhga — KaSyapa, Parasurama — Jamadagni 
and Prahlada — Bali) and once to a father-in-law by a daughter-in-law (Savitri — 
Dyumatsena) . 

The word putra or putraka is another term of endearment applied to the juniors. 
(Pulastya — Bhisma, Bharadvaja — YaVakri, Brahman — Rama and Vibhi$ana, Vj-d- 
dhau — Vyadha). 

Only once Slta addresses Hanumat by the term putra, who was dear to her 
as her own son. 

The term bhagavan is generally applied to the learned men e.g. ( Vaisampayana, 
Vyasa), to the divine sages e.g. (Agastya, Dhaurnya, Narada, Manu, Markandeya, 
Lomasa, Vamadeva) and lastly to demigods (Kubera, Yama, SCirya). 8 

The term bhadra or bhadre is used always in a familiar address. Terms, simi- 
larly used are bhlru, subhe and sakhi , though the last one is restricted to addressii g 
the friends only. 

The term marina, is used once by Nala, who was in guise of a charioteer, while 
addressing the king Rtuparna. 

The words vatsa and vatse are used as terms of address to one’s own sen 
(Surya — Kama, Dasaratha — Rama) and to one's own daughter respectively (Kunti- 
bhoja — Kunti) . 8 

The word putri as already indicated, is used as a term of address to one’s own 
daughter as well as to daughter-in-law by father-in-law. While the word vadhu is 
noticed only in a latter sense. 

IV. The stock-terms of reverence, used profusely while addressing the vene- 
rable persons, sages and kings are Isvara, prabho , mahdtrnan, mahdbhaga , mahdbhdge , 
maharaja , vibho, sddho and sadhvi. 

V. The Quali ft cat ionary Terms. These terms either indicate (A) the characte- 
rizing merit, divine or acquired by the person concerned, (B) the qualificationary 


8 bhagavanto varir vacya vidvaddevar$ilinginah | 

v ipramatyagra jas carya natlsutrabhrtau mithah i| 
rathlsutena cayusman pujyaifo si$yatmajanujah | 
vatseti tStali pujyo'pi sugrhltabhidhas tu taih || 

Dasarupa, II 100—102. 

9 It is! interesting to note here that when any junior offers salutation to the 
elderly and high persons, the latter confer blessing on the first by the expression 
4 dyu$mdn bhava * 
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titles, (C) the respective episodes which give these names to them, (D) the characte- 
ristic food of the person. 

(A) The terms asvatattvajfia and hayakovida are significantly applied to Nala, 
who was thoroughly acquainted with the nature of horses. It was his characteristic 
merit. The term, lokabhavana as applied to Agastya, clearly reveals his divine power 
of purifying the people, as his very name suggests. The s^me term as applied to 
Kr$a?a, suggests to us the tendency of epic-philosophy in identifying Kj^a with 
Vi$OU vested with the powers of creating the world. 

Similarly the great divine prowess of having knowledge of the three worlds, as 
aoquired by Vyadha, is known to us in his epithet lokavjttantatattvajna, applied to 
him . 10 

(B) Secondly the terms adhipa, tsvara and others when compounded with some 
noun, denote the qualificationary titles e.g. tridasadhipa, trtdaieivara and devardja 
refer to Indra, as the lord of gods ; dhanadhipa and dhanesvara refer to Kubera who 
was in charge of celestial treasures, nadanadipate qualifies the ocean as being a hus- 
band of the rivers, small and great. And ni$adhadhipa and ni$adhesvara qualify 
Nala, as the king of Ni$adha country. 

(C) We have a third group of qualificationary terms which is far more im- 
portant than the preceding ones. They imply the respective episodes in their 
lives. 

The epithet nilagriva of Siva, refers to the incident of Siva's swallowing the 
poison ( halahala ) produced at the churning of the ocean. 

The term danavasiidana alludes to the famous fight of Indra with the demon 
V|tra. 

The term \balavytrani$udana, meaning * the destroyer of the demons Bala and 
Vrtra/ refers to the slaughter of the demons Bala and Vrtra in their respective fights. 

The word pakasasana, is an epithet of India who got this name after his having 
killed the demon Paka. 

The adjectives, bhaganetranipatana and bhaganeirahan are the epithets of Siva, 
who destroyed the eyes of Aditya, who presided over love and marriage. 

The term bhuridak^tna generally refers to kings, who offered! liberal rewards to 
the brahmanas in the sacrifice. Here it may allude to Yudhi§thira’s having bestowed 
rich presents liberally on the brahmanas in the Rajasuya sacrifice. 

Vi$nu received the appellation madhusudana because he killed the demon Madhu. 

Indra is popularly known as vrtrahan for he killed Vrtra, in his famous fight 
with Vrtra, a demon of darkness or draught. 

The word tatakrato is a necessary qualification of Indra, who has to perform 
hundred A^vamedha sacrifices, elevating the sacrificer to the rank of Indra. 

The adjective satyapratijnci is an epithet of Dasaratha, the father of the hero of 
the Ramayaaja. It refers to the fulfilment of his premises, given to his wife Kaikeyl, 
whereby he sent Rama on exile for fourteen years and enthroned Bharata on the 
kingdom. He is significantly called satyapratifna because he fulfilled his vow even 
at the cost of his life. 

(I>) We have noted only two qualificationary epithets, which signify the favour- 
able food of those persons concerned. 

The first somaptyinau , which is an epithet of Alvins, who fed themselves 
on soma i.e. sacrificial drink, chiefly. In Vedas they are represented as having 
swallowed soma voraciously. 

The second 1 is hutaiana, the sacrificial fire and later any fire, which consumed 
an oblation offered in it. Thus the epithet is appropriate. 


11 This idea is very common in Sanskrit literature, 
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VI. Symbolic Epithets. Really the terms kapardin suladhfk, and vj$abha- 
dhvaja, all referring to Siva, can be included under qualificationary epithets. But 
we have grouped them under a separate category of symbolic epithets inasmuch 
as they denote prominently the emblems of Siva, 

Siva is characterised by his wearing braided and knotted hair and so is a singular 
epithet of Siva. 

Again he has a bull for an emblem and so he is styled as vjsabhadhvaja. 

Siva's distinguished weapon is sula i.e. spear and so he is always referred to as 
a holder of spear. In fact sula refers specially to the trident of Siva. 

VII. Terms of Reproach . As v e have one type of terms expressive of reverence, 
the terms of reproach also can be grouped together. They are adhama , anaryakar- 
man, kulapamsane , krura, mutfha, manda, manddtman , durmate, du§pra}na, tiara - 
dhama, papa , muclhasattva, rajapasada, sudurbuddhe , strikamuka. These also re- 
mind us of the particular incidents (or to be more exact one’s nature, which has 
been exhibited on a particular occasion) for which he is reproached e.g. Jayadratha 
is reprimanded by the terms adhama , mudha, muddhasattva, durmate and strikamuka, 
for his attempt of abducting DraupadS in the absence of Faaxlavas. Next KeSin i 9 
referred to as andr yakarman i.e. doing work unbecoming an Arya (or becoming only 
a non-Aryan) because he tried to carry away Devasena, the daughter of Prajapati, 
forcibly and was consequently slain by Indra. Kaikeyi is addressed by the term 
kulapamsane, a woman disgracing her family, as she made Da6aratha send innocent 
and guileless Riama, on exile by demanding the two boons, promised by Da6aratha 
to her in early years and who thus was an indirect cause of the death of King DaSa- 
ratha. 

The term papa as applied to a brahmana, alludes to his committing a sin in 
shooting a sage. The sage Agastya curses Kubera, addressing him as durmate because 
he witnessed the wicked act of dhar$ana of his friend Maniman, done to Agastya. 
The demon Jatasura, who was too much given to wicked and crooked thinking, is 
appropriately called dusprajha. The king Pu$kara is termed as naradhama and rdjd- 
pasada, the vilest of the most degraded king, because he adopted foul means in 
depriving the king Nala of his kingdom and riches in the game of dice. The Ak$as 
(in the game of dice) called Nala by the term sudurbuddhe inasmuch as he could 
not gauge even a simple thing, that they had assumed the form of birds. 

VIII. Ironical Terms. Quite akin to the previous group of terms, are those used 
in an ironical sense. We have noticed only two of this type. Mahdratha , originally 
means ' a great warrior or a hero.’ DraupadI appeals to Jayadratha, who was trying 
to carry her away, by addressing him by the term mahiaratha. She reminds him 
thereby of his heroic power which is to be properly exhibited on the battle-front and 
not to be paraded to a helpless woman whose husbands are absent on the slcene. One 
clearly seesi thus that this term contains a sly fling towards Jayadratha. Another 
term, similarly used is satyasandha addressed to Nala by Oamayanti. It is natural 
to take this epithet as conveying an ironical sense, because Nala had promised Dama- 
yantl that he would never desert her under any circumstances. But what he 
actually did was that in spite of his promise to Damayanti, he left her all alone in 
a fierce forest abounding in cruel beasts of - prey. 

IX. Mythological Terms. Next we find two epithets containing mythological 
references regarding the previous birth of Arjuna. We have styled these as 4 Mytho- 
logical Terms’ e.g. Arjuna is addressed by the terms purvadeva and sanatana both 
of which allude to his being an incarnation of Nara in Nara-Narayapa avatara. 

X. Terms referring to Bodily Peculiarities .«■ 


11 For the detailed study of this topic, see my paper on 4 Epic and Classical 
Conception of Beauty ’ which is ready for the press. 
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Some terms, we have noticed, containing references to bodily peculiarity of one 
or the other sort. They are mostly bahuimhi compounds with upameya as their first 
member and upamdna, the second member. They refer to the general grace of a 
female beauty or to various limbs or parts of a bodily form as they occur in the ex- 
pressions, containing similes. The following are some — anavadydngi, asiteksna, dya- 
teksana , kanakaprabha, kamalapraka$a, kamalayataksi , gajagdmini , pundarikdk^a 
pu$karek$ctya, pjthutdmrdk$a , py.1hidoc.ana , mitabhdsini, mrgasdvdk$i, raktantalocana, 
rajivalocana , vardnane, vamoru, vipulasroni, vi$dldk$i, vrkodara ; sucismite, subha - 
tdmrdkfi, iubhe>k§ane, sarv anavadydngi, simhoraska, sukesi, sugdtri , subhru, sumadh- 
yame , sulocana, susobhanq, susroni , susmite, harilocana and hiranyavarna. 

XI. Etymological Terms, 1 - The following are terms, the etymological sense of 
which is chiefly predominant. It, of course, refers to some singular quality, possessed 
by the person or the thing c.g. Surya is called khaga, khecarottama , gopate, tigma - 
rasme, tigmdmso, bhdnuman , bhdskara , vibhdvaso, sarvatamopaha , because he 
traverses through the sky and being self-luminous, expels darkness from the world 
and bathes the universe with his light. Agni also possesses this celestial lustre, 
whereby it destroys darkness and so it is also styled as vibhdvaso and tamonuda . 
The terms dvdrapale and dvdhslha, as their etymology suggests, refer to the door- 
keeper, who has to stand at the gates of palaces and so is rightly called as the 
4 governor of the gates.’ Arjuna has several names like dhmiahjaya, phalguna, 
bibhatsu , savyasdein and others 1 - because of various circumstances in his life. The 
etymological meaning of those words clearly brings out the significance of these 
names. Similarly the etymology of ndrdyana and hrfikesa points out why Kj*§iia 
received these names. In this way the term maghavan refers to Indra, bhujamgama 
to Ajagara, and sokdpanuda to the Asoka tree. 

XII. Abbreviations. We have noticed the following abbreviations of some 
names. These abbreviations are psychological and are generally used for the sake 
of convenience by the speaker and denote the intimate relations existing between 
the speaker and the person addressed. In familiar usage of everyday speech we find 
some such abbreviation of names e.g. Avi for Avinasa, Madhu for Madhusudana, 
Lite for Lliavati and Saku for Sakuntala etc. In Vanaparvan we have the following — 
Kofi for Kifikasya, Rama for Parana ram a and Balarama, Sat ye for Satyabhdmd • 

XIII. Descriptive Terms. Next we have put the following, under the category 
of descriptive terms. These are expressions of two words rather than terms, the 
first word of which is always in the genitive case meaning * among ’ and the second 
word is generally ‘ vara or varisfha They describe the status of persons which 
they occupy in the society or among the people of their class. These are — janaka- 
imih varisfha, jay a tarn vara, tapatiim vara, dadataii i vara, danavanam nisudana, dvi- 
padarii vara, dhannabhftaiii vara, dharmabhrtarh sresfha, dharmavidam vara, pra- 
snavidam vara, praisnavidiim sresfha, priyaiii priya, balavatam vara, balinam vara, 
buddhimatam vaia, buddhimatam sresfha, brahmavidam vara, bharatanam kulod- 
vaha, yudam vara, vadataiii vara, vadatam sresfha. vidusam srasfha, vi£am pate, sas- 
trabhftam vara, sastrabhrtam sresfha, Sarny a tarn sresfha, satyabhjtam vara, samdhi- 
vidaih &re§fha, sarvadharmabhrtam vara, sarvadharmabhrtam 6re§fha, sukgtinam vara. 

XIV. Miscellaneous. Lastly remains a large group of terms which are of an 
undassifiable nature. It is this group which sheds a considerable light on epic style. 
The major portion of them are mere synonyms and so are easily transferable from 
one person or thing to the other, e.g. 


12 For the etymology of these words see my paper on 4 Epic and pauranic 
etymologies ’ in which I have shown how the texts themselves try to give the etymolo- 
gies of certain words, though some of them are fantastic in nature ; a paper which 
will be published soon. 
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anagha — apapa ; 

amarasaihkaSa — amaropama ; 

amitrakarsana — amitraghna — amitratapana — amitrahan ; 

arikax^ana — arinibarhapa — aririidama — arimardana — arisudana ; 

carudamane — carurupe — carusarvangi ; 

kurukulodvaha — kurupurhgava- - kurupravira - kuruvarasre^tha -~- 

kurasardula- -kurusrestha — kurusattama — kuruttama — kurudvaha ; 

kaurava — kauravasardula — kauravendra ; 

k§atriyapurhgava — k§atriyar§abha — k§atriyasre§tha ; 

dvija — drijapumgava — dvijar§abha — dvijavarottama — dvija£re>§tha — 
dvijasattama- dvijagiya— dvijottama ; 

narapumgava — narar§abh a— na ra varya — naravarasre§tha — 

naravira — naravyaghra — narasardula — narasre$tha — narasattama— 
narendra- naresvara — narottama ; 

6atrukar§ana satrughna — satrutiipana- satruni§udana~ <satrusudana — satruhan ; 

No purpose will be served in multiplying the instances. Suffice to say that 
T§abha , pumgava, vyaghra, sardula, sresfha, sattama, etc. if compounded to the same 
noun convey the same sense. 

Secondly we have noticed certain epithets, each of which is applied indiscri- 
minately to a number of persons. It is these and the previous two groups, which 
provide a ground for the phenomenon of 4 transfers of epithet ' which is very common 
and are found between each of the three genders, and numbers and almost every two 
of the eight cases e.g. the epithet anagha refers to as many as twenty-four different 
persons ; tapodhana — 8 ; durdhar$a 6 ; deei 7 ; dharmajna- 12 ; nrpa 14 ; 
nj*pate -7 ; prabho--18; mahadyute 9 ; mahaprajha 8 ; mahabala- 5 ; maha- 
baho — 20 ; mahabhaga -8 ; mahamate 8; maharaja 14 ; rajan— 29 ; rajendra — 12 ; 
vibho — 15 ; vira- -17 ; suvrata — 9 ; etc. etc. 

Now if we look to the material presented below from a different point, of view 
i.e. from the point of the variants recorded in brackets, two points strike us promi- 
nently. They indicate the nature of the variants and reveal the psychology of the 
scribes and redactors of those manuscripts, and moreover point out unmistakingly 
the groups of MSS or versions, which favour some particular readings and discard 
the others. 

(a) First, the variants clearly indicate that one or the other synonymous word 
is used for the reading of the critical text, e.g. : 

abhibho — avibho, prabho, vibho ; 

amitraghna—satrughna ; 

arikarSana — arimardana ; 

arirhdama — arimardana ; 

janadhipa — naradhipa ; 

dharmajna— dharmatman ; 

naravyaghra — narasrestha ; 

narasresfha — naravyaghra ; 

naradhipa — janadhipa ; 

naresvara — janes vara ; 

pfthivipate — mahipate ; 

prthivipala — mahlpala ; 

prabho — abhibho, vibho ; 

manujadhipa — manujar§abha, naradhipa ; 

mahabaho — mahabhaga ; 
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mahabhaga — mahabaho ; 
mahlpate — vi£am pate ; 
vibho — prabho ; 
vi6am pate — mahlpate. 

( b ) Another set of variants serves as a mere gloss of the reading of the text, 
e.g. — vasava — kausika. 

(c) Some variants are phonetic in character, e.g. amitrakarSana < amitra- 
kar§a$a ; parik^ita < parlk§ita ; phalguna < phalgupa, phalguna ; bhamini < bhavini ; 
rajapasada < rajapasada ; satrukarsana < 6atrukar$ana. 

( d ) Lastly we have noted some variants which are favoured by a particular 
version, e.g. : 

(a) Variants favoured by the Northern Version are — kurukula£re§tha, 
kaunteya, dvijavaratmaja, dharmajna, puru§a&ardula, phalguna, 
bharatar$abha, bhavini, manasvini, mahamate, satrukar§aria. 

(b) Variants favoured by the Southern Version are — kurunandana, dvija- 
varottama, narasardula, bhamini, manujar$abha, mahadyute, 

yasasvini, rajapasada, rajendra, vibho, visam pate. 



APPENDIX 


ariga — A§tavakra (dvarapala) 133.8c. 
angane — Kunti 290.14d. 

— SIta 281.43a. 

acalaisre§tha — parvata 61.39a ; 61.48c ; 

61.50c (Si K1 nagasretfha) . 
acyuta — Kn?na, 13.33d ; 56 M. 

— Parik$ita, 190.34b. 

— YudhivSthira, 23.16d ; 28.20b ; 33.48d; 
49.23b ; 49.38b ; 189.16b ; 275.4d. 
ajatasatro — Bhlma, 35.8b. 

— Yudhi$thira, 6.12b ; 6JL5a ; 172.22a. 
atibhlmaparakrama — Bhlma, 145.2b 

(TGI -4 Ml bhlmaparakrama ; 
SI K1.2 ativlrya 0 ). 
alivadimJanin — band!, 134.2a. 
adlnasattva— Sdtyaki, 120.22b. 
adriraja — Mandara, 43.24a. 
adhama — Jayadratha, 252. 19d (Si K1 
nrpadhama). 

anagha — Arhsumat, 196.8b ; 107.25d. 

— Arjuna, 147M ; 40.53b ; 181 M ; 

163.7b ; 164.5c ; 168.17d ; 171.12d. 
— Indrajit, 272.5b ; 272.6b. 

—Kama, 285.13b; 294.4b. 

— Kuntibhoja, 287.7d ; 288.6b. 

— Kr$na, 63*. 1. 

— Kausika, 197.23d ; 197.28b ; 198.15d : 
205. 21 d. 

— Janamejaya, 39.9b (K2 Del D5 ma- 
hanagha) ; 80.5d ; 145.36b. 

— Duryodhana. 240.7b |S (except G3) 
nrpa]. 

— Naia 211*. 1 ; 52.19d ; 53.14d (K1 
nala ) ; 61.18b; 326M. 

— Narada, 80.9b. 

—Bala, 186.127b. 

—Bhlma, 684*.2 ; 147.16b ; 147.39b ; 
149.8d. 

— Bhl§ma, 80.23b ; 80.24d. 

— Manu, 916* .2. 

— Markapdeya, 187.36d ; 196.6d. 

— Yudhi§thira, 16.17d ; 49.36b (TG 
nrpa); 81.106d ; 427M (G4 M2 
tapodhana) ; 85.8b (Si KDn 

Dl-3.5 M2 nrpa) ; 88.4b ; 121.14b 
[K3 B2-4 D (except Dl-3) acyur 
ta ; T2 G2.3 nrpa] ; J35.15d ; 
144,24c; 829*.3 ; 163.32f [B D 
(except Dl-3) M me nrpa (B4 

D. C.— 2. 


sp?u); T1 vai nrpa; T2 Gl.3,4 
bharata] ; 177.6d ; 186.441 (Dl.2 
bharata); 189.18b (G1 nrpa) • 

189.26b ; 213.1b ; 298.10b • 

298.1,1b. 

— Lomasa, 612*. 

— Vidura, 7.18d. 

— VaiSampayana, 772 *.3. 

— Vy&dha, 205. 16d. 

— Samkara, 81.1 lOd. 

— Satyavat, 281.79d (Ivl vibho). 

- Hanumal, 725*. 
anaghab — tapasas. 

— devas, ,165.17f. 
anaghe— Kunti, 287.29a. 
anavadyarigi — Kunti, 287.21c ; 290.25d. 

— DamayantI, 53.7c. 

— DraupadI, 69*. 

— Sukanya, 123.7c (D5 subhe). 
Anaryakarman— Kesi (Indra) 213.10a 
(K2.3 B4 ° karma, T2 G1 M2 
° karma). 

Anindila — Kau&ika, 197.42b (D3 mana- 
da ; D5 bho dvija ; T1 arirhdama) ; 
205.7d (G1 atandrita). 

— Bala, 286.126b. 
anindite— kesinl, 72.2d ; 72.4d. 

— DamayantI 58.17b ; 58.29d ; 61.69d 
(B2 Dc Dn2 D4.6 ^udsmite); 
61.1 15d (B2 vararigane). 

- Devasena, 213.226. 

— DraupadI, 32.23d. 

- savitri, 28J.25d ; 281.27d. 

—SIta, 264. 58d (K4 Bl-3 Dn D3.4.6 
G1.3 Ml nandini). 

— Hidimba, 13.88d (D3 nandike ; SI 
Dl.2 Sobhane). 

anindye — wife of Dal a, 190.80d. 
apapa — JJsyasrnga ; 133.3d. 
aprameyah — Dasarhaviras, 120.28c. 

Abale — Savitri, 281.45b. 
abhibho — Janamejaya, 146.41b (Si avi- 
bho). 

— Bhlma, 141.4b (B2.3.4m Dn D4-6 
vibho) . 

—Manu, J 85.32b ( K3 D5 T1 maha- 
mune ; Bl-3 Dc Dn D4.6* vibho). 

— Yudhi^thira ; 88.13d ; 131,25d (SI 
K3.4 avibho ; B Dc Dn D6 vibho ; 
D3 prabho ; D4 samaprabho) , 
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amaraprabha — Nala, 58.32d (K2 B Dn 
D4-6 amaropama, G1 amalapra- 
bha ; K1 manada, D2.3 prabho ; 
Ml naisadha) . 

— Rama, 275.34d (K1.2 °prabho). 
amaraprabhe— Damayanti, 62.24d (D1.3 
°r$abhe). 

arnarasariika4a — Ghatotkaca, 153.17c. 
amaropama - -Yudhisthira, 298.1 id ( M 
amarottama) . 

amitrakarsana -Bhima, 147.26b (SI Kl-3 
B Dn D4.6 G1 °karsapa). 

— Yudhisthira, 33.3b (SI B D5 °kar- 
sana); 102.13b [B (except B2.4) 
‘karsanaj ; 125.19b (SI Kl-3 B 
D1 r kai§ana). 

— Vibhisana, 259.31b (K1.2 Bl.2.4 

DJI .5 °karsapa). 

amitraghna - -Indrajit, 272.2c; 272.4c. 

—Yudhisthira, 37.23c (Dc satrughna). 
ami t rata panah Pandavas, 159.27b Si 
Kl-3 B4 Dl-3.5 °karsapah) . 
amitavikrama— Pulastya, 80.28b (K2 Dn 
amaravsariinibha) . 

— Bhima, 747 *.2. 

— Yudhisthira, 640* ; 135.23d ; 

247.46b. 

amitrahan- ~Kr$na, 23.22d. 

— Yudhisthira, 170.391. 
arikar4ana Arjuna, 42.211 (K4 arimar- 
dana). 

—Nala, 61.23d. 

— Yudhisthira, 109.6b (81 Kl-3 B D1 
°kar$apa ; T2 G2-4 bbaratarsabha) 
arinibarhana Nala, 77.121 iKl Dn D5 
mahabhuja) . 

arirhdama — Arjuna, 38.81 ; 41.6d ; 42.37b ; 
163.6m ; 1611.7 d. 

— Rtuparpa, 68.23b. 

— Kumbhakama, 270.26d . 

— Janamejaya, JL 60.1b ; 242.21b. 

— Duryodhana, 241. 15d (B2 G1 unin- 
dita); 241.22d. 

— Bala, 186.127d (K3 D5 anindil.a). 
— Bhima, 147.23b ; 738 M ; 118.38b ; 
155.87d ; 176.11b. 

— Yudhisthira, 128M ; 36.10b (S (ex- 
cept M2) nrpal ; 45.33d ; 49.18b ; 
49.24b ; 74.14b ; 79.29b ; 80.88d ; 
80.117b; 89.20b (K3 anindita ; 

Ml acyuta); 130.6b; 130.10b 

1K3.4 parthivasattama) ; 137.5d ; 
164. 18d ; 164.44d (B2-4 Dc Dn 
44.6 arimardana); 185.20b; 
X 85.341. 

—Rama, 266.51 d ; 273.9d. 


arimardana — Duryodhana, 238.47d (T1 
bharatarsabha) . 

— Yudhisthira, 163.9b. 

Arisudana — Arjuna, 38.36d. 

Avyagrah — Pa^tjavas, 140.3c. 
alvatattvajna — Nala — Bahuka, 326 * .2. 
asiteksape — Draupadi, 224.5d. 
asura — Ilvala, 97.9c ; 97.12b (M2 nrpa). 
ajamidha — Yudhisthira, 114.24d ; 

134.39d ; 135.6c. 
ayateksapa — Bhima, 141.5d. 
ayu§man — Nahusa (Yudhisthira), 882*.3. 
— Pradyumna (suta), 19.9a ; 20.3a. 

— Yudhisthira (Nahusa), 172.25c; 
178.18a. 

arya — Yudhisthira (Bhima), 882*. 1. 
ary ah— Pisads, 264.49a. 

14 vara — Agastya (Lopamudra),, 95.20b 
[K1 B Dc Dn D4-6 tapodhana 
(B3 dvijottama); K2 mahesvara]. 
— India (Niarada) , 51.14b. 

— Nala (Damayanti), 53.2d ; 60.7d. 
rsisattama- Kpspa, 13.48d. 
kanakaprabha Kirata — Sankara, 40.18d 
kapardin Sankara, 40.57a. 
kapisardula Hanumat, 147.21c. 
kaplsvara— Vail, 264.20d. 
kanialapatraksa - Bala, 186.128c. 

— Bhima, 147.24c. 
kamalayataksi -Draupadi, 2 19.6e. 
kalyapa— Nala, 258*2 ; 61.14c ; 61.20c ; 
75.1a. 

kalyapi — Kunti, 287.29a ; 289.14a. 

— Kaikayl, 1245N2. 

- Draupadi, 32.14a ; 32.19c. 

— Damayanti, 52.21c ; 224*.3 ; 61.69c ; 
61.87a ; 61.90c ; 61.113a ; 61.114c ; 
61.116c ; 61.121d ; 62.35a. 

— Brhatsena — maid servant of Dama- 
yanti, 57.9c. 

— brahmapastri, 1006*.l. 

— Lopamudra, 95.19c ; 97.18a. 

— Satyabhama, 222.51c. 

— Savitri, 277.34c ; 281.5c. 

— Sukanya, 123.5c ; 123.8c. 
kakutstha — Rama, 274.13c ; 275.27c ; 

1304 *.1. 

— Laksmapa, 266.11c. 
kanta — Nala (Damayanti), 258*. 1. 
kasyapaputra—Rsyasrhga, 111.11a. 
kuntikanye — Kunti, 290.24c. 
kuntimatar — Arjuna, 42.36a. 

—Bhima, 177.2a. 

kurukulodvaha — Bhima, 148.8b ( B3 

c 'dbhava, K4 bharata). 
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— ' Yudhisthira, 18.9d ; 23.3b ; 81.133b 
188.60d ; 208.1b. 

kurunandana— Arjuna, 42.19f ; 172,19d. 

— Janamejaya, 93.27d. 

—Duryodhana, 235.22b ; 236.10b. 

— Dhj-tarastra, 11.17b. 

Bhima, 147.40b (K4 G1 M purusa- 
n$abha ; B2 bharatarsabha ) ; 
232.15d. 

- Bhrsma, 80.42d (Dc bharatarsabha ; 
Ml purusarsabha) . 

—Yudhisthira, 14. lid \KZ Bl.3.4 D 
(except Dl-3) kuruvardhana ; B2 
manavardhana],, 15.15d ; 22.17b ; 
34.42d ; 34,77b ; 70.16b ; 72.23b ; 
73.21f (K3 °vsattama ; G1 °puhga- 
va) ; 80.84b ; 80.123b ; 81.63b ; 
82.66b; 83.9b (B D4.6 °pum- 
gava) ; 83.15b (Si K1 B D4.6 bha- 
ratarsabha ; D3 narapumgava) 
83.79d ; 83.82d ; 83.100d ; 89.12b ; 
90.9b ; 128.5d ; 129.8b ; 163 lid 
(Si K1.2 °sattama) ; 181. 12d |B D 
(except Dl-3.5) °sattama ; G1 
puru§ar§abha] ; 185.44d [Si K 
Dl-3.5 M2 kunti-° : T1 G‘l.2.4 M2 
kaurava- (G4 M2 kaunteya-) nan- 
dana] ; 261.13d (Gl.4 kulanan- 

dana) . 

kurupuriigava — yudhisthira, 81.59b (SI 
K2 Dn D5 nara° ; K1 B2-4 
D3.4.6 T1 bharatarsabha ; K4 
Dc Ml °nandana ; G4 °sattama). 
kurupravira -Yudhisthira, 190.82b. 
kurura ja— Y udhisthi ra , 173 .7 a. 
kuruvarasrestha — Y udhisthira, 80.88c 

(K4 D1.2 S °kula°); 80.93a (K4 
D1.2 T1 G1 °kula° ; B D3.4.6 
kurusrestha); 82.28c [K4 Dl.2.5 
°kula° ; S (except M2) bharata- 
sre§tha ] . 

kurusardula — Yudhisthira, 16.10a [T1 

G (except G3) Ml raja 0 ]; 83.97a; 
83.108c (SI K1.2 bharata 0 ; B1.2 
Dn D5 rara°); 276.12a (B2.4 

Dn D4.6 G3 kurusrestha) . 
kurusrestha — Duryodhana, 240. 15e ; 
241.21c. 

— Bhima, 147,10c [BD (except Dl-3) 
nara°l ; 149.22a ; 150.4c (K4 nara- 
vyaghra). 

— Bhl$ma, 80.24c. 

—Yudhisthira, 14.15a ; 16.16a (Ml 
kauravya), 27.6c; 83.62a (SI 

K1.2 dharmajha ; K4 B2 Dl-3 


EDITION OF THE MAHABHAraTA 

°narasre§tha ; Dn D5 T2 G2-4 ra- 
jendra); 464 *.3 ; 87.14c; 109.18c; 
560*. 2 ; 563*.5 ; 630*.7 ; 156.8c. 
kurusattama — Janamejaya, 1358*.7 ; 

295. 16d (Del °nandana). 

— Duryodhana, 240.13b. 

—Bhima, 158.45d. 

—Yudhisthira, 28.9b ; 827*.4 ; 829*.2 
(B2 Dn D4.6 °nandana). 
kunlttama— Yudhisthira, 214.15b (K3.4 
R3.4 Dc Dn3 Dl-3.5 M °dvaha). 
kuriidvaha—- Arjuna, 164.30f (T2 G2-4 M 
kaunteya); 164.39b ; 165.4d (K3.4 
Dl.2.5 kulodvaha;. 

- Bhima, 141.2d (B Dn D4.6 vrkoda- 
ra). 

—Yudhisthira, 81.6b ; 81.17b (K1.2 Dn 
D5 naradhipa) ; 81.34b ; 81.41b (B 
D4.6 naradhipa); 81.83d (B1.4 D3 
Ml Yudhisthira ; B2.3 D4.6 nare- 
£vara ) ; 81.92b ; 81.144b ; 81.148b; 
81.162b (SI K1.2 B2 Dn D5 nar5- 
dhipa) ; 419*.l ; 82.134d (K2 Dn 
D5 naradhipa) ; 574*.7 ; 128.19d. 
k u r u d v ahah — Panda v as, 298.18b (D5 T2 
G2.4 kurudvaha). 

kulanandini — Savitri, 281.55b [Dc2 D2 
°varnini ; T2 (m as in text) vara- 
varnini ] . 

kulaparhsane - Kaikeyi,, 261.33b. 
kriira— V yadha (muni), 205.29c. 
krsne- DraupadI, 13.117c ; 30.14a ; 

30.29b ; 30.35c ; 30.40a ; 32.3c ; 
32.4c ; 32.21a ; 32.28c ; 32.30b ; 
32.38a ; 32.40c ; 48.32a ; 180.25d ; 
180.27c ; 222.7c ; 224.4a ; 224.9d ; 
1097*.2 ; 252.10a ; 252.11a ; 

254.3b. 

kesava— Krsna, 13.15b ; 13.18d ; 66*. 2 ; 
22.12c ; 23.22b ; 48.29b ; 180.37a ; 
180.38d ; 894 *.2 ; 194.25b. 
keiavanandana — Pradyumna, 19.7d ; 

20.5d. 

kotika — Kotikasya, 248. 16d. 
kaunteya — Arjuna, 38.18e ; 38.20c ; 

38.24e ; 145*; 153*. 32 ; 38.44c; 
42.21e (SI K1.3 Dc Dl-3.5 dhar- 
majna ; K4 durdharsa) ; 42.27c ; 
45.6c ; 45.7c ; 163.45a ; 165.11c (SI 
K Dl-3.5 pSrtha) ; 165.20a ; 

170.69a ; 869* ; 172.2c ; 296.26a. 
—Bhima, 49.28a; 141.2a; 141.3c; 

148.32c ; 149.37a ; 150.7b ; 

153.26d ; 155.87c, 
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— Yttdhi^thira, 2.77a ; 17.19a ; 17.29a 
[B D (except Dl-3, D6 om.) 
kauravya) ; 20.1a ; 21.36c ; 22.25c; 
23.26a; 27.9c; 33.22c; 34.55c 

(K1.2 B2 Dn D4.6 kauravya); 
34.63c ; 34.82c ; 34.85c ; 36.3a ; 
36.22c ; 37.31a ; 50.16c ; 51.25a ; 
69.3a ; 77.1a ; 78.15c ; 85.17a ; 

86.10b ; 88.30a ; 466*.3 ; 89.5a ; 
90.13c; 92.11c; 97.14b; 109.13a; 
109.14c ; 109.18a ; 114.4a ; 114.17c 
(B2-4 Dn Dl.2.4.6 rajendra); 
114.19a ; 563*.6 (K1.2 kauravya); 
121.18a; 121.19c; 125.16a (B Dc 
Dn D4.6 rajendra); 125.23c (D1.2 
M2 rajendra), 611* ; 129.4a ; 

129.11c ; 630*. 6 ; 129.21c ; 639* .2 ; 
131.25c (D1.2 liajendra) ; 649*.l ; 
134.39a; 135.7c (B4 Rajendra); 

135.8c ; 138.1a ; 139.3b ; 140.1d ; 
675*2; 140.9c; 140.11a; 141.22c; 
141. 23c; 162.12c; 163.11a; 

181.21a; 185.17e; 185.47c; 187.51c; 
188.32a (K3.4 Dl-3 kuru6re$tha) ; 
247.44a ; 297.12c ; 297.23e (T2 

G2.4 rajendra) ; 298.13c. 
kaurava — Arjuna, 42.38d. 

— Janamejaya, 229.22c ; 256.6d. 

— Duryodhana, 239.2b ; 240.23f (M2 
parthiva); 241.15b (Si K1.2 D1 
bharata) . 

— Dh r tara?tra, 12.69d ; 14.4b ; 228.4b ; 
Ml parthiva). 

— ' Yudhisthira, 15.18b ; 16.20b ; 17.9b ; 
27.9d ; 63.24b ; 91.3d [S (except 
Ml) kurunandana] ; 192.8d (Ml 
bharata) . 

kauravanandana — Janamejaya, 89.1b (T1 
kauravya 0 ); 94.4b. 

kaurava&ardula -Janamejaya, 39.8c (K2 
Dn D4.6 T2 G3 paurava 0 ). 
kaurava£re?tha — Duryodhana, 241. 26e. 

— Bhima, 176.17c. 

— Yudhi§thira, 18.24c; 21.6a (K2 B2 
Dn D4.6 T2 G3 bharataSre^tha) ; 
194.1c. 

kauravah — Kauravas, 243.14f. 
kauravendra — Yudhi^thira, 181.41c. 
kauraveya — Janamejaya 240.36d. 
kauravya — Janamejaya, 172.24a. 

— Duryodhana^ 238.39a. 

— Dhjtarastra, 5.6c ; 10.17c. 

— Yudhi^thira, 14.10a ; 14.14a (81 K3 
Dl-3 T1 kaunteya) ; 15.16c-; 75* ; 
15.17a; 16.15c; 17.7a (Si D1.2 
kaunteya); 18.13c 18.20a; [S 


(except M2) rajendra]; 19.11c; 
21.24a [K2 B D (except Dl-3) 
kaunteya] ; 48.24a ; 224*. 1 ; 83.90a 
(SI K4 D1.2 kaunteya) ; 85.11a ; 
85.16c; 88.19a (SI Kl.2.4 Dc 
kaunteya) ; 90.11c ; 96.1a ; 97.2c ; 
195.18a ; 213.1c ; 219.30d. 
kauravyau — Duryodhana and Duhsasana, 
238.34c (T1 kauravendrau). 
kausika — Indra, 10.9d (B3.4 v&sava) ; 

135.20d. 

ksattar — Vi dura, 7.15a ; 12.1a. 
k§atriyapumgava — Uslnara, 131.18b (Si 
K1.2 ks?atriyar§abha) . 
K$atriyar§abha — Yudhi^thira, ,1 17.8b. 
k$atriyasre$tha — Y udhi$thira, 159.3c. 
ksitisah —kings, 190.75d. 
khaga— Ghatotkaca, 145.4d. 
khecarottama — Surya, 284.26d (B3 khaca- 
rottama) . 

gajagamini — Kunti, 290.14b. 
gandharvasattama — Citrasena, 238.2b. 
gandhare— Duryodhana, 236.9a ; 241.6a 
(M2 rajendra). 

gopate — Surya, 286.1b ; 286.2-d ; 290.21c ; 
291 .22d. 

carudarsane — DamayantI, 66.12d (T1 G1 
M2 carulocane). 

oaruriipe — Sarasvatl, 184.12b (Si carusile; 
K1.2 sadhu&le ; Ml carunetre) ; 
184.16d. 

carusarvahgi— Sarasvatl, 184.2c. 
jagatipate — Yudhi§thira, 186.106d. 
j a gat pate — V i§nu, 1 01 .5b. 

Jatadhara- Sankara, 174*. 1. 
janakanarii varii§tha — Janaka, 133.16a. 
janadhipa — Rtuparna, 17.13d (SI K1 
naradhipa). 

—Duryodhana, 1102* ; 240.39d (SI 

K1.2 K1 naradhipa; K3 Dc D1 
jane£vara ; K4 D3 rajan). 

— Nala, 61.12b (SI G4 naradhipa ; 
D2.3 prabho) ; 63.16b (B D4.6 S 
naradhipa). 

— Yudhi^thira, 62.11f (SI Kl-3 Dn D5 
T G3 naradhipa) ; 91.11b (Si K1.2 
B2 Dc D3.5 T G3 naiiadhipa) ; 
186.37b (SI K1.2 D5 T1 naradliipa) 
188.41b (SI K1.2 B2.4 naradhipa) ; 
214.1d ; 1064 *.2 ; 217.14d (SI 

Kl-3 Dc Dl-3,5 naradhipa) ; 
218.35d (SI naradhipa ; T1 parthi- 
va); 219.33b. 

janardana— Kj^ta, 13.22b ; 13.31b ; 
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13.59d ; 13.64d ; 13.73b; 22.14b 
(Dc janadhipa); 48.28b. 
janesvara— Duryodhana, 227.18d (K4 Dc 
T1 Gl.2.4 M Janadhipa ; B2 nare- 
svara ; T2 naiiadhipa). 
•—Yudhisthira, (Kl-3 B2 naresvara). 
jayatam vara— Skanda, 221.73d. 
tanumadhyame — Kuna, 290.12b (K1.2 

rajanandini) . 
tanvangi ~ SIta, 265.8c. 
tapatarh vara— Surya, 291.10b. 
tapodhana— Agastya, 95.22h ; 95.23b ; 

97.20b. 

— Arjuna, 166 * A. 

— Kau?ika, 1001 *.l. 

— Dhaumya, 84.3b ; 88.20c. 

— Pulastya, 80.28d. 

— Markandeya, 194.6b ; 194.7b ; 194.7f 
(K1.2 dvijottama ; T1 Gl Ml 
mahamune). 

— Lomasa, 90.2b ; 104.4b ; 106.9d ; 

114.14b. 

— Vaisaihpiayana, 1.7b ; 119.1d ; 157.5b 
K1.2 D5 dvijottama) ; 287.2d. 
tapohaniah — brahmanas, 218.8b. 

— tapasas, 61.71b (Gl tapasvinah). 
tamonuda — Agni, 207.13d. 
tat a — AmSumat (Sagara), 106.a (T 
G1.3 M2 vatsa). 

(Kapila) 107.28c. 

— Arjuna (Yudhi§thira) , 38.9a ; 38.10a 
(G2.4 bhratah) ; 38.11f ; 143* ; 

1362*. 1. (Indra), 38.32c; 38.34c; 
38.43c (K3 Kaunteya) ; 164.25a; 
(gandhavas), 233.15a. 

— A$t&vakra (Janaka), 659 *.7. 

— IJsya6?nga ( Kiasyapa ) , 1 1 1 .21a ; 

113.2a. 

— Karpa (Dhrtara§tra) , 228.6a; 

(Surya), 284.10a; 284.13a; 

284.16a ; 284.22a [S (except G3) 
Kama]; 286.10a; (Indra), 

294.19a. 

— Kasyapa (Rsya&rnga), 112.1 Id ; 

112.18a. 

— KauSika (Vyadha), 205.6c. 

— Ghatotkaca (Bhima), 145.4c. 

— Citrasena (Yudhi§thira) , 235.14a. 
Janamejaya (Vai6aihp&yana), 157*. 1 ; 
39.8a ($1 K1.3 Dc Dl-3.5 rajan) ; 
79.4a (91 K1 rajan). 

— Jamadagni ( Para6urama ) , 117.1b ; 

117.2a. 

— Duryodhana (9akuni), 8.8c (K2 D1 
rajan); (Yudhi§thira), 235.21a; 
(Bh3$ma), 241.4a, 


— Devaduta (Mudgala), 247.38b. 

— Dyumatsena (Savitri), 280.6a. 

— Dvarapati (Astavakra), 133.3a (D1.2 
rajan ; B Del Dn D4.6 nrpa). 

— Dhrtarastra (Vyasa) ; 10.7c; (Mai- 
treya), 11.36c (K2 rajan). 

— Nakula (Yudhi^hira), 296.6d (K3 
D5 partha); (Yak$a); 296.12a 
— Parasurama (Jamadagni), 116.16a 
(91 K B1 Dc rama). 

— Prahlada (Bali), 29.3a; 29.3c (91 
K3 aparimitaprajha) . 

- Bali (Prahlada). 29.6c; 29 7a; 29.8c; 

29.13a. 

-Barata (Rama), 1249*. 3. 

— Bharadvaja (Yavakri), 136.17b. 

- - Bhima ( Yudhi$thira) , 140.16c; 

232.1a ; 232.9a ; (Hanuman), 

147.39a; 148.12c; 149.25a; (Ku- 
bera), 158.45c; (Nahu?a-ajagara) , 
875 *.7 : (Yak$a), 296.27a. 

- Bhlisma (Pulastya), 80.29c [91 K 

(K3 om.) B4 D (except D3.4.6) 
putra], 

- Manu (matsya), 185.18f (91 K1.2 

prabho ; S matimatam vara). 

— Markan<Jeya (Bala), 186.88b; 
186.119a. 

— Yavakri (Indra-Brahmaxia), 135.36c; 

( Bharadvaja) , 136.2a ; 138.12a 

(K3.4 suta). 

— Yudhi$thira (M:arkaj>deya) , 26.7a ; 
182.7a; 187.48a; 189.24d ; 958*; 
(Bhima), 49.18a [91 K (except 
K2) Dc D2.3.5 partha] ; 231.16a ; 
(Dhaumya), 85.10c; 86.9a; 

86.13b; 88.8b; (Loma6a), 89.8c 
(91 K1.2 rajan); 490*.l (B1.2 
rajan); 104.16c; 121.20b; 129.14c; 

1 40.8a ; ( Dhaumya ) , 156.25c ; 

156.29b ; 156.31c ; 160.6d ; 827M ; 
827 *.3 ; (Kubera), 159.15c; 
159.18d; (Nahu^a), 882*.8 ; 
178.11c (B2 partha) ; 178.20a ; 

178.25a ; 178.27a ; ( Markajnqleya ) , 
192.8a ; 196.15a ; 206.31c ; 277.40c; 
(Yak$a) , 297.12a (K Bl.3.4 D1.5 
Ml. 2 partha); 298.6a; (Dhau- 
mya), 299.14c; 299.17a. 

— Vyadha (KauSika), 198.18e ; 206.9e. 
— Sahadeva (Yudhi$thira), 296.15a; 
(Yak$a) , 296.18a. 

—Skanda (Indra), 218.18a; 219.3c. 

tapasa — Manu, 185.31d (K3.4 D3.5 mu- 
ne). 
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tigmara&me — Surya, 1344*. 1. 
tigmarnso — Surya,, 286.5c. 
tiithavan — Mandara, 43.24b. 
trida6ab — devas, 105.6c. 
tridaSadhipa — Indra, 10.9b ; 38.41b. 
tridasesvara — Indra, 135.39b ; 164.24d. 
tridase§varah — devas, 53.21d (M sura- 
sattamah) . 

dadatarh vara — Somaka, 128.13d (SI 
rudatam vara, K3.4 B Dc Dn D4-6 
vadatam vara), 
danava — Muka, 164*4. 
danavasudana, Indra, 213.35b. 
danavanam ni$udana — Indra. 1354 *.l. 
darukanandana — Suta, 19.30b. 
darukatmaja — Siita, 19.12a ; 19.33b. 
daruke— Suta, 19.15d. 
daSarha — Krsna, 13.32 c. 
divyadar6ana — Parvata, 61.39b [K4 

(marg. sec. m. a9 in text) digvi- 
disa ) . 

du rasa da — Surya, 1344* .1 . 
durdhan$a — Arjuna, 13.39a. 

— Kpsna, 13.44b ; 22.13c. 

— Nala, 60.7c. 

— Bhima, 49.28c. 

— Yudhi^thira, 14.2c. 

—Surya, 291.11a. 

durmate — Kubera (Agastya), 158.57b. 

— Jayadratha ( Yudhi^thira) , 1222* A. 

duspra j fia~ J atasu ra , 154.14c. 

deva— Indra, 51.14a fSl K (except K2) 

’ B1 Dc Dl-3.5 viral ; 98.23c (K 
Sakra ; D3.5 vlra) ; 294.16a (G4 
vira) . 

-Kubera, 158.17d ; 158.49c (T2 G2-4 
rajan). 

— Kr$i?a, 13.21d ; 100.24a ; 192.11a ; 

1 192.13a ; 194.20a ; 194.26a ; 

194.27c. 

—Bala, 186.122c (D1 T1 devesa) ; 

186.124a ; 186.125a. 

— Yama, 128.15c; 281.11c (B Dn 
D4.6 G3 devesa). 

— Yudhi§thira, 81.101e. 

— SaAkara (Si K1 D1.2 vipra ; K2 B 
Dc Dn D4.6 brahman ; T1 deve- 
6a) ; 221. 27d. 

— Surya, 284.39c ; 286.7a ; 286.8a ; 

291,8a ; 291.9a ; 1345* :1 ; 291.20a. 

— Skanda, 221.76a. 
devagarbhabhe — Sukanya, 123.9c 
devadutaka — 246.34d. 
devadevega* Indra, 294.14a, 
devadeva— SaAkara, 174*. 1. 
devaraja — Indra, 135.27b ; 135.28d. 


devar$isattama — Loma6a, 92.1b. 
devalue — Narada, 278.5c (T2 viprar§e). 
devah — gods, 98.20c. 
devi — Ganga, 140.14b. 

— Devasena, 213.22a. 

— Draupadi, 90*. 5 ; 48.31a. 

— Vinata, 219.13d. 

—Savitrf, 277.14c ; 277.15a. 

- — Sita, 266.63c. 

— Svaha, 220.5c. 

devendra — Indra, 10.11c (K3 Dc2 deve- 
sa) ; 124.11c ; 213.19c. 
devesa— Krsna, 100.24a ; 562*. 2. 

—Bala, 186.128a (D3.5 T2 G2-4 deva). 

— Sankara, 39.27a ; 40.58c. 
drupadatmaje — Draupadi, 224.7d. 
dvarapate — dvarapala, 133.3d. 
dvahstha — dvarapala, 133.13c (T2 G3.4 
vidvan) . 

dvija — l/ttanka, 192.22d ; 192.25b (SI 
Kl.2.4 B2.4 D3 G4 dvijottama). 

— Rtvig, 128.10d. 

— Kausika, 997*.2 ; 197.28d (Si K1.2 
anagha) ; 1004*. 1 ; 198.19d ; 

198.32d ; 199.4b (D5 dvijottama) ; 
199.7b ; 199.21d ; 200.15d ; 

200. 42d ; 202.81 ; 204.20d (Si K 
Dc Dl.2.5 G1 dvijottama) ; 204.21 d 
(G1 dvijottama) ; 205.6d ; 205.23d; 
1044 *.8. 

— Markarndeya, 187.36b [T2 (before 
corr.) G2.4 dvijottamal ; 192.3d 
(SI B Dc Dn D4.6 G3 dvijasatta- 
ma) ; 196.7d ; 196.12b. 

— Vyadha, 205.29d (K3 dvijadhama). 
dvijapurhgavab — brahmanas, 183.19d 

[B D (except D1.2) G4 dvija- 
sattamah} . 

dvijar$abha — Kausika, 198.94d (SI K1.2 
B1.4 dvijottama). 

dvija vaiia tmaja — Kausika, 205.22b (SI 
Kl.3.4 Dc Dn3 Dl-3.5 G2.4 °varot- 
tama ; B3 dvija paratmaka) ; 
205.25b. 

dvijavarottama — Kausika 198.93f [S (ex- 
cept G3 ; G4 om.) dvijavamtma- 
jal ; 198.49b [S (except G3) dvi- 
jasattama] ; 201.1b [B4 S (except 
G3.4 ) dvijavaratmaja 1 . 
d vi j a6re§tha — Kausika, 1042* ; 205.5a. 

— Dhaumya, 23*. 

— Markancjeya, 186.6c; 189.28a (SI K 
Dl.3.5 muni6re§tha) . 

— 'Loma6a, 45.35a. 

dvijasattama — Uttanka, 192.22b (D3 mu- 
ni 0 ). 
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— Kau&ka, 197.38b ; 1009* ; 1011* ; 
198.57b (B2 dvijapurhgava) ; 

1018* .2 ; 199.6d ; 199.8d ; 199.10d; 
199.24b ; 199.28d ; 199.29b ; 

199.33b ; 200.5b (T Gl.2.4 M dvi- 
jottama) ; 200. 17d ; 1022* ; 

1026 *.l ; 200.44d (M brah- 

maoasattama) ; 200.52d ; 201. 2d ; 
201 .6d ; 201.14b (SI K 

Dl-3.5 sattama) ; 204.3b 

(B Dn E>4.6 G3 dvijottama); 
204.23d [K3.4 B3.4 Dc Dl.2.5 T 
Gl.2.4 Ml dvijottama (B3.4 dvi- 
jar§abha) ] ; 204.25b (Tl G1.2 M 
dvijottama ) ; 204.26d ( Tl dvijot- 
tama) ; 205.7b ; 1043* ; 206.7b 

(G1 dvijottama). 

— bralimaaia Indra, 294.12d. 

— Marikajiiaka, 398° (K1 munipuriga- 
va ; D3 surasattama). 

— Markandeya, 181.7d (Tl dvijot- 
tama); 187.12b ( B4 dvijottama); 
187. 18d ; 187.46d (Bl-3 Dc Dn 
D4.6 T2 G1.3 dvijottama) ; 196.101 
[Bl-3 D (except Dl-3.5 °pumga- 
vaj ; 206.33d [K3.4 B D (except 
D1.3) G3 muni 0 ; M dvijottama]. 
— Lomasa., 45,27b (S dvijottama). 

— Vaisaihpayana, l.ld. 
dvijasattamah— tapasas, 61.72d. 
dvijah — brahmanas, 2.7b. 
dvijagrya — Vamadeva, 190.81d (B2 dvi- 
jendra). 

dvijottama — Agastya, 102.9b. 

— Bclka, 115.12d. 

— Rtvig, 127.15b (D1.2 dvijar$abha ; 
G2 narotlama). 

— Kau&ka, 204.27b ; 205.21b ; 206. 8d. 
— Paniada, 68.18f. 

— brahmaija, 288. 15d. 

— Markandeya, 186.11b ; 186.12b 

(K2-4 Dl-3.5 S dvijasattama) ; 
187.4d ; 187.6d ; 192.2f [S (except 
G3) dvijar$abha] ; 994*. 

— Lomasa, 89.16d ; 90.6d ; 98.1 d. 

— Vai£amp!ayana, 39.4b ; 157. 3f. 
dvijottamal? — brahmanas, 67.17d. 
dvipadam vara — Kausika, 206.6d [B1.3 S 
(excep. G3) vadataih vara]. 


— Dhaumya, 84.16b. 

— Yudhiifthira, 466 *.l. 

dvipadam vari§tha— Ari§taneml— tark§ya, 

184.19a. 


dharmaja— Yudhi#iira, 1308*.4. 
dharmaifla — Usinara, 131.28a (Si K1.2 


D3 rajendra). 


— Kausika, 204.4c (K2 adharmajna); 
1044 *.5. 

— Dyumatsena, 279.8c (B1 dharmat- 
man). 

— Nala, 61.53a. 

— Parasurama, 116.16c (SI K dharma- 
tman). 

- Prahlada, 29.4a. 

— Bhl§ma, 80.22a. 

— Mankartaka, 81.103a. 

— Markandeya, 192.2a. 

— Yudhi$thira, 80.69a ; 80.74a [S (T2 
G3 onv) rajendra] ; 80.77a (SI Dn 
D5 S rajendra) ; 80.92c ; 80.100a 
(K2.4 Dn D5 G1 rajendra); 
80.103a ; 80.116a ; 80.124a (B1 D3 
S rajendra) ; 81.8a ; 81.13a ; 

81.15a ; ol.43a (K2 B4 Dn D5 S 
rajendra); 81.44a (SI K4 dharm- 
atman ; Dn D5 Tl M rajendra) , 
81.46a (K4 D1.2 dharmatman) , 
397* ; 81.160a (Si K1.2 Dn D5 
rajendra) ; 81.163a ; 81.166a ; 

81.172c (SI K1 rajendra); 82.1a 
(K2.4 Dc Dn D5 maharaja ; D2 
mahaprajna) ; 82.2a (SI K1.2 Dc 
Dn D5 T2 G2-4 rajendra) ; 82.21c ; 
82.23a ; 82.94a ; 82.98a ; 427*1 ; 
82.108a; 82.108e ; 82.114a (K2.3 
Dn D5 G1 rajendra) ; 431*.l (D1.2 
Ml rajendra); 83.94c; 83.107a; 
299.15a. 

--Vidura, 7.18c. 

—Vyadha, 204.8a ; 205.4c ; 205.11c. 
dhanadhipa— Kubera, 158.19b (SI Dn 
Dl. 2.4.6 M2 naradhipa ; B4 T2 
G2-4 dhanesvara. 

dhanesvara — Kubera, 158.18b ; 158.56b. 
dhanaftjaya — Arjuna, 38.12b ; 38.20b ; 

L49 v .2 ; 153 ".3 ; 153 *.21 ; 38.39d ; 
163.7f ; 163.50b (M parariitapa) ; 
164.20b ; 164.28b (Si parariitapa) ; 
165.6b ; 854* ; 170.67b ; 171.11a ; 
172.20b ; 235.3d ; 235.9d (K1.2 

parariitapa) . 

dharmaparayaioa— Vyadha, 1046*. 
dharmabhrcchrestfie— DamayantJ, 74.17a. 
dharmabhrtarii vara— Kausika, 200.16d. 

— Pulastya, 80.26b. 

_■ Yudhujthira, 368* .6 ; 884* ; 189.17b ; 
206.31d ; 245.12b. 

—Vyadha, 1016* ; 200.54b ; 206.28d. 
dharmabhrtarii sre§tha — Yudiii^thira. 
80.6c. 

—Vyadha, 200.25a [Bl-3 D6 dhanna 
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(B1 brahma) vidaih ; Dc Dn D3.4 
karmavidam] . 

dharmariaja — Yudhi$thira, 173.11b • 
173.14d. 

dharmavatsala — Duryodhana, 241. 8d. 

—Nala, 268*. 

dharmavidarh vara— Kausika, 1044 *.7. 

—Vyadha, 202.2b (B Dc Dn D4.6 11 
01.3.4 °bhrtam). 
dharmatman — Uslnara, 131.9a. 

---Yudhi^hira. 3.12a (S kaunteya), 
425*. 

dhlman — Dhftarastra, 27*. 1. 
naga — Mandara, 188*4 (B1 Dc anagha). 
nadanadlpate — samudra, 267.36b. 
nandini — Kuntl, 287.19b (T Gl.2.4 bha- 
mini); 288.11d [B (B4 om.) Dn 
D4-6 G3 anindite ; Dc D2 bhavini; 
T2 G4 yadunandini] . 
naradevavarya Yudhi$thira, 173.16c. 
narapumgava — AmSumat, 107.28b. 

— Yudhisthira, 185.4 Id. 
narar$abha — Arjuna, 41.5d [81 K Dc 
Dl-3.5 puru?ar$abha (K4 muni- 
iteLttama; B Dn D4.6 puru$ottama] ; 
185 *.l. 

— Jianamejaya, 172.23d. 

— Duryodhana, 11.20d (Dc D5 bhara- 
ta°) ; 238.48d. 

— Nala, 67.15b (Kl.3.4 B D4.6 nares- 
vara ; G4 naradhipa). 

— Bhima, 729*. 1. 

— Yudhisthira, 17.7b (T1 G1.2 bhara- 
tar$abha); 37.22d (K4 D1 bha- 
rata°); 81.119b (Del narottama ; 
Dc2 naradhipa ; Bl.3.4 bharata- 
sattama ; B2 D4 bharata 0 ) ; 
81.135b (T2 G2-4 bharata 0 ) ; 

86.11b (K4 bharata ; D4.6 nara- 
dhipa ; K4 S bharata 0 ; 135.3b. 
narar§abhab— Kauravas, 238.10b (T1 

G2-4 Ml naradhipah). 

— Plaajdavas, 1.21b (T G2.3 Ml nara- 
dhip&h) . 

naravarya — Yudhisthira, 26.13b (T2 

G3.4 °vira ; G2 °deva) ; 26.14c (M 
naradeva). 

naravara4res;ha -Yudhisthira, 81.90c. 
naravlra — Yudhisthira, 31.22b. 
naravyaghra — Karaja, 285.4e ; 285.15a. 

— Kiwa 55*2. 

— Dhftara^tra, 7.22a (S kuru4re$tha) . 

— Nala, 53.11c ; 211*2 ; 61.13c ; 61.14a 
[K2 B (B1 marg.) Dc Dn D4.6 
nara£re$tha, D2.3 maharaja] ; 
63.17a (B Dc D4.6 mahavira). 


—Bhima, 805 M. 

— Yurihisthira, 21.13a (81 K3 Dl-3 
narasre$tha ; M2 maharaja ; 
21.15a; 22.19a; 31.8a- (G2 

°isre§tha); 80.76c [K2,4 Dc 

Dn D5 S (except Ml) °4re§tha] ; 
80.90c (B2-4 Del D4.6 Ml °6re- 
§tha) ; 80.122a ; 80.129a ; 80.132a ; 
81.15e (K2.4 Dc Dn D5 °sre§tha) ; 
81.23a; 81.50c; 81.52c; 81.84c; 
81.88e ; 81.95a (K2 Dn D5 rajen- 
dra); ||.118c ; 81.121c; 81.136c 
(81 KjL-& B2 Dn Dl.2.5 nara§re- 
§tha) ; 81.8c ; 82.22e (D1 maha- 
piiajha ; T2 G2.3 maharaja) ; 
178.21a ; 186.41c ; 186.46c ; 

186.107a ; 186.115c. 

— Rama, 274.14a (D1 puru$avyaghra) ; 
274.16a. 

— Lak§mana, 263.32a (T2 G1 °sre§tha). 
naravyaghrah -Panda vas, 232.6c. 
narasardula — Yudhislhira, 277* ; 82.120c; 

• 185.2c (G1 raja£ardula ; Ml nrpa- 
sardula) . 

— Hardikya, 21.4c. 

nara£re$tha — Karina, 243.12a (K1 nfpa° ; 
K3 vara° ; B1 kum° ; T1 maha- 
vira) . 

— Asvapati, 278.28a ^B1 nipasre$tha ) . 

--Duryodhana, 243.10c (G1 bharata- 
sre^tha). 

—Nala, 53.10a ; 53.19c (K2 B Dn 
D4.6 Ml naravyiaghra); 61.26c 
[B2.3 Dc D4.6 naravyaghra ; T2 
(by corr.) G (G1 missing) M nr- 
pasre§tha]. 

— Bhaglratha, 107.15c (Dc muni° ; G2 
nrpati 0 ) . 

— Yudhisthira, f 15.2c [S (except M2) 
nrpasre§tha, K2 B D (except 
Dl-3) kaurava (B2.3 bharata) 
srestha ; K3 puru$asrestha] ; 
78.6c (B1.3 Dc D4.6 G1 Ml nrpa- 
srestha); 80.90a; 80.95c; 80.104a 
(K4 D1.2 rajan ; B2 M naravya- 
ghra); 81.96a (B D 4.6 T1 G1 
naravyaghra) ; 81.106a ; 81.129c ; 
81.131a (81 K1.2 Dn D5 rajen- 
dra) ; 81.147c [D3 T1 Ml kuru- 
srestha ; K (K1 om.) IB D (except 
D3) purusavyaghra (K4 D1.2 

°sre$tha) ] ; 82.9c (IJc naravya- 
ghra) ; 82.34a (81 K1 rajendra) ; 
83.58a (Dn D5 M2 nrpa&re$tha) ; 
88.28c (81 K1.2 kuruSre$tha) ; 
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107.4a ; 108.14e ; 121.19a ; 610*.2 ; 
129.20e ; 1388* .2. 

narasattama- -Nala, 58.32b (Si K1 Dc 
vibudhottama ; K2 B Dn EM-6 na- 
rottama ; K3.4 I>2.3 Ml vibudho- 
pama ; D1 suropama) . 

— Yudhi§thira, 197.44d (D3.4 dvijasat- 
tama ; Gl muni°). 
naradhama— Pu§kara (Nala), 243*. 1. 
naradhipa — U4inara, 131.22b. 

— IJtupanja, 69.9b ; 76.14b [B1 janar- 
dana ; B2-4 D (except Dl-3 ; E>5 
om.) T2 G3 janadhipa]. 

— Janamejaya, 1150* ; 243.20b. 

— Duryodhana, 226.3d (K3.4 I>l-3 

janadhipa); 227.19b [T Gl.2.4 M 
maha (Gl °hi) bhuja] ; 227.23b 
T G2.4 M janadhipa ; Gl mahl- 
bhuj ) ; 1144*. 1. 

— Dhrtara§txa, 11.15d. 

— Nala, 61.21b ; 63.17d ; 63.22b ; 

75.5d. 

— Nahu$a, 178.41b. 

— Yudhii§thira, 21*.l ; 77* ; 22.23b ; 
29.33b ; 80.133b ; 81.11d ; 81.22b ; 
81.43b (Si D5 narottama) ; 
81.49b ; 81.89b ; 81.97b ; 81.101d ; 
81.146b [S (except Ml) kurud- 
vaha] ; 81.152b ; 81.157d ; 81.158b; 
403* ; 82.12d ; 82.21b ; 82.22f ; 
82.27b ; 82.29b ; 82.33b ; 82.37b ; 
82.44d ; 82.65b ; 82.86b ; 82.89b ; 
82.101b (K2 Dn D5 dharadhipa ; 
G2 Yudhisthira) ; 83.10b ; 83.27b ; 
83.64b (Si K1.2 I>n D5 bharata) ; 
86.16d ; 91.14b (Si K Dl-3.5 
mahipate) ; 91.21b ; 106.15b ; 

125.16b ; 168.25b ; 169.13d ; 

170.25d [B2-4 D (except Dl-3.5) 
paramtapa] ; 177.6d ; 177.19b (SI 
K2 D5 Yudhi$thira ; K4 nrpa) ; 
886* ; 186.31d ; 186.80b (B2 narot- 
tama ; Dc2 raaadhipa) ; 186.82b ; 
186.85d (B4 mahiamate ; 186.100b; 
186.108d (SI mahipate ; B Dc Dn 
D4.6 manuijadhipa) ; 188.46d 

(B2.3 D (except Dl-3) jana- 
dhipa] ; 194.8b 201. Id (B4 

yudhi$thira) ; 267.50d. 

— Sagara, 104.22b (Bl.3.4 janadhipa). 
naradhipaih — Kauravas, 8.15d. 
naradhipatmaje — Savitri, 281.38c. 
naraiana — Jat&sura, 154.12d (T1 rak- 

sasa). 

narendra — Kuntibhoja, 288.10c. 

— Janamejaya, 253.10c. 

D. C.— 3. 


— Dala, 190.71a ; 190.73b. 

— Dhrtara^tra, 5.4a ; 27*.3 ; 27*.5 ; 
48.40b. 

— Yudhii$thira, 24.10c ; 26.14b ; 26.15a ; 
80.106a (Si Kl.2.4 B D i$jan)} 
113.20d ; 113.24b ; 132.1c (Si K1.2 
D3 paixlava) ; 173.13a ; 18Q.18b ; 
180.32c ; 180.34a (K3.4 D5 nara- 
dhipa). 

narendraputra — Kotikasya, 250.2a. 
nareSvara — Janamejaya, 242. 18d (Gl.2.4 
M jane^vara). 

— Nala, 53.9b; 53.11b; 60.6b (B1 
ni^adhesvara) ; 61.17b. 

— Rhlma, 157.20b. 

— Bhl§ma, 80.37b. 

— Yudhi^thir.., 51.5d ; 239*.l ; 455*.2 ; 
158.51b (Si K1.2 janadhipa ; D5 
* naradhipa). 
narottama — Kuntibhoja, 288.4d. 

—Nala, 51.29d (K4 B3 Dn2 nare§- 
vara) ; 53.20b (K1 nareSvara, Dc 
nrpottama) ; 61.25d. 

— Bhima, 740* ; 176.16d [Si K Dl-3.5 
paramtapa ; B3 (m as in text) 
dvijottama]. 

— Yudhi^thira, 382* (Ml naradhipa); 
81.128b (SI K1.2 Dn D5 kurud- 
vaha ; K3 Dc D1.2 naradhipa ; 
B1.4 Ml yudhi$thira) ; 455*.4 ; 
845*. 2 ; 186.30d (D5 naradhipa); 
186.96b (Si K Dl-3.5 rajasattama; 
B2 manavoltama ; B4 E>c2 nara- 
dhipa) ; 198.56d. 

— Vyadha, 206.13d. 

-Sagara, 104.14d (SI K B Dc Dn 
D3-6 naravarottama ; D1.2 nrpa- 
varatmaja) . 

naga— Ajagara, 176.7c (Si K B4 Dl-3.5 
mahabhaga) . 

nagendra — Ajagara, 177.16c (Si K Dl.2.5 
rajendra); 177.31c (SI K Dl-3.5 
rajendra) . 

natha — Nala (Damayanti), 60.3a; 
60.22a ; 61.21c. 

— Yudhi$thira (People), 24.8a. 

— Rama (Bharata), 1248* .3. 
narayana — Kr§pa, 51*1. 
niiacara — Ravapa, 263.3b (D1 ni&akara) ; 
268.15d. 

nisacarah — rak$asas, 152.3d. 
ni$adhadhipa — Nala, 61.26b (D2.3 manu- 
; T1 G2.4 vasuriha 0 ); 75.1d ; 
76.11d (K1.2 Dn D1.2 T2 G2-4 
vasudhadhipa) . 
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ni§adh£svara — Nala, (D4.6 T1 Ml ni$a- 
dhadhipa ; M2 vasudha 0 ) . 
nllagriva — Sankara, 174*. 1 (K1 D5 

°kaptha) . 

nrpa — Asvapati, 278.4b. 

— U&nara, 131.23b (B Dn D4.6 nrpot- 
tama ; D1.2 T G3.4 naradhipa) . 
— Rtuparpa, 69.9d ; 70.22d. 

— Janaka, 134.30b ; 134.35b. 

— Janamejaya, 93.2b ; 114.2b ; 141.28d; 

172. 17d ; 289.19d ; 1346*. 3. 

— Duryodhana, 226. 14 d ; 239.48c ; 

240.5b (T2 G1 anagha) ; 240.23b 
(Dn2 D1 G1 vasudhiadhipa) ; 
243.2c. 

— Dyumatscna, 279.10d ; 283.6b. 

— Dhjtarai§txa, 12.4b. 

— Nala, 60.10d (D1 anuvrata) ; 61.20d; 
63.4d. 

— Pu§kara, 77.8d (T2 G2-4 pu§kara). 
— Bhagiratha, 107.22b. 

— Yudhi$thira, 15.20b ; 17.4d ; 18.8d ; 
19.8d ; 20.10b; 20.12d (K3 bha- 
rata) ; 21.19d ; 23.20b ; 66.20b ; 
71.34d ; 75.22d ; 75.24d ; 81.122d ; 
82.68d (SI K1.3 Dc Ml nara- 
dhipa); 82.93b; 83.27f ; 83.34d ; 
83.54b ; 83.57d ; 83.73f ; 83.94b; 
85.2d [Dn D2.5 S (except Tl) 
anagha] ; 85.15d ; 91.7d ; 92.9f ; 
106.14f ; 105.16d ; 518* ; 107.25b ; 
110.15b ; 110.18d ; 117.5b ; 123.1b ; 
129.3b ; 648*. 1 ; 139.16b ; 154.24d ; 
156.16d ; 164.31f ; 164.43d ; 

164.54d ; 171.7b ; 178.14d ; 

178.43d ; 186.52b ; 928*. 1 [SI 

K1.2 B1 (m as in text) Dc nara- 
dhipa] ; 954* ; 195.27d ; 1051* ; 
212.14f ; 219.32b ; 220.17d 

246.11c ; 259.2 d ; 264.11d ; 246.14d; 
280. Id ; 283.3b. 

— Rama, 263.38b (D1 prabho). 

— Vidarbharaja, 67.5b (T2 G2-4 

vibho) . 

nrpa vara — Duryodhana, 239,2e (Bl-3 Dn 
D4.6 nrpate). 

nrpasardula — Yudhi$thira, 81.77a (K4 

D1.2 T2 Gl-3 nara&ardula) . 
nrpa6re$tha-~ Janamejaya, 241.37c. 

— Duryodhana, 241.31a (T2 G1 nara- 
6re$tha). 

nrpasattama— Duryodhana, 241.30b. 

— Bhaglratha, 108.2d. 

— Yudhi^thira, 82.57f ; 82.78b [S ku- 
runandana (G4 °aattama)]. 


nrpasattamah — kings, 905*. 
nrpah — kings, 183.13c ; 183.16b- 
nrpatmaja — Jayadratha, 251.11b. 

— Duryodhana, 241. 6e. 

— Satyavat, 281.65b ; 281. 71 d ; 

282.29b (Dc D2 nrpa). 
nrpatmaje — Savitri, 280.5b ; 281.32c ; 

281.45c. 

nrpottama — Duryodhana, 239.43b; 240.8b 
(SI K1.2 naresvara); 241.8b (D1 
nrpatmaja) ; 241.16b ; 241.20d (D3 
nrpatmaja) ; 241. 26f (Si K1.2 

naiiadhipa ; t2 G1 narottama) ; 
241.27d. 

nrpate — Asvapati, 278.11b. 

— Janamejaya, 6.10b. 

— Duryodhana, 238.46a. 

— Dh|tara§tra, 10.4a. 

—Nala, 58.31a ; 268* ; 70.30c. 

— Yudhiisthira, 21. Id [S (except M2) 
bharatar§abha] ; 361 *.2. 

— Sagara, 104.13d. 

nrpatisardula — Duryodhana, 226.18c. 
nrvirab — PSipcjavas, 253.6c. 
nai$adha — Naia, 50.20b (G2 anagha); 
51.29a ; 52.8b ; 52.8d ; 60.8b (G2 
naresvara). 60.24b ; 63.10b ; 75.4d; 
75.11b ; 77.12b ; 77.14b (G2.4 

pararhtapa) . 

pak§igaparcita — syena, 131.20b. 
pak$isaltama — syena, 131.21b (K3.4 

D3.5 dvija°) . 
pannaga— Ajagara, 176.2b. 
pannagasattama — Ajagara, 176.5d ; 

188.17d (S mahiamate). 
paramtapa— Arjuna, 163.43d ; 164.25b ; 
165.7b ; 171.12b. 

— Karpa, 294.5b (S (except G3) narot- 
tama]. 

— Krspa, 13.19b ; 13.24b ; 13.34d. 

— Bharata, 1248*. 7. 

— Bhima, 146.10b. 

— Yudhi§thira, 36.18b ; 102.5d ; 

154.24b ; 164.56d [Bl-3 D (except 
Dl-3.5) bharatan§abha] ; 178.32b ; 
218.26b; 276.2b; 276.6d (G4 

naradhipa) ; 276.12d ; 297.62b. 
—Rama, 266.5 6d ; 273.10& 
parapuramjaya— Yudhi^thira, 87.7d ; 

184.1b ; 185.16b (M2 manujasat- 
tama) ; 185.35d ; 185.38b ; 185.40d. 
paraviraghna— Yudhipthira, 23.41c. 
parvatasraya— Sahkara-Kirata, 40.20d. 
parvatopama— Vindhya, 102.11b. 
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pakasasana— Indra, 135.20b ; 135.39d ; 
213.1 Id ; 213.18d. 

pancali— Draupadi, 48.34a (Si K1.3 Del 
Dl-3.5 kalyafli); 142.1b; 153.10a; 
222.7a ; 222.59a. 

papdava — Arjuna, 38.24f (:S1 K3 Dl-3.5 
kaurava ; Kl.2.4 B Dc Dn D4.6 
bharata,) • 153*.32 41.13d ; 

163.48b; 164.21d (B1 D5 bha- 
rata); 164.25d; 168.20d (SI K2 
D3 bhiarata); 172.21b (D5 oarthi- 
va). 

—Bhima, 142.18d ; 152.5; ; 232.12b. 

— Yudhi$thira, 6.21a 34.61d ; 37.28d ; 
49.35d [S (except M2) parthi- 
va] ; 78.8b [B1 (m as in text) D1 
bharata ; B2.3 D4.6 parthiva] ; 
455 *.3 ; 87.10d (Si K.2 bharata); 
88.2d (D1.2 T1 M2 bharata); 

90.13d (T2 G2-4 parthiva) ; 91.3b; 
92.14b ; 114.22b (K1.2 B2 parthi- 
va); 114.25c (K4 narendraV; 

563*.3 ; 115.28b ; 122.2b ; 135.16d; 
156.11d ; 158.41c ; 159.20b ; 

160.26b ; 160.36b ; 162.12b ; 

177.10b ; 180.16a ; 180.20d ; 

180.33a ; 188.13b ; 189.14b (S 

bharata); 246.12b (Si bharata); 
298.24b. 

paajejavanandana— Bhama, 147.23d (K3.4 
Dl-3 kaurava 0 ; Dc D5 narotta- 
ma) ; 158.48b. 

— Yudhi$thira, 89.8d (K3 kuru°, K4 
Bl-3 Dc D1 .2.3.6 paiidunandana) ; 
163. 15d. 

pandavar§abha — Yudhi§thira, 34.58d (Si 
K1.3 Dc D2.5 pi^wjunandana ; K 2 
Dn D4.6 parthivar§abha) ; 89.9d 
(SI K1.2 Dn D5 bharatar^abha) . 
pan<Javasre§tha — Arjuna, 843*. 

— Yudhi$thira, 22.7c. 
pai0davaj|re§tbab — Panda v as, 156.30c. 
papdaveya — Arjuna, 184 *.l. 

— Yudhi$thira, 115.29d (D1.2 popda- 
va); 130.16b; 131.13a (Kl.3.4 

B Dc Dn D3-6 r&jan) ; 135.9b. 
paajdaveyab — PStfdavas, 6.14a. 
ptaapdunandana — Bhima 731* ; 747 *.l. 

— Yudhi^thira, 14.15b (Si K3 D2.3 
bhSrata ; Dc2 kuru°) ; 16.3b ; 

17.33b ; 334*. 

p&Oduputra — Yudhisthira, 558* .2. 
papa — Kirmira, 12.66a. 

— Duryodhana, 46.29a (B3 partha ; 

Dl-3 rajan ; M2 manda) . 


—Bhima, 154.38c (Si K Dl-3.5 par- 
tha). 

p&rik§ita— Janamejaya, 118.2d (T2 G2.3 
M parik$ita). 

partha — Arjuna, 13.40a ; 25.12a ; 142* ; 
38.23a ; 38.24a ; 146*.l ; 153*.4 ; 
153 *.24 ; 153*. 27 ; 153*.30 ; 41.4b ; 
41. 4f ; 41.5a (Si K1.2 Dl-3.5 
rajai^e ; K3 Dc devar$e) ;* 41.15a 
[Si K (except K4) Dc D2.3.5 
vira ; D1 tata] ; 42.26a ; 43.35a ; 
165.5c; 168.17c (SI Kl.2.4 Dc 
D2.3.5 tata) ; 169.28a ; 855*1 ; 

170.56c (T1 G1 putra); 296.30a. 
— Bhima, 35.9d ; 49.27a; 142.27c; 

146.11a (SI K1.2 bhima) ; 155.71c ; 
155.74a ; 155.83d ; 158.12a ; 812*. 
— YudhifitfKra, 26.8c ; 26.13c ; 26.16d ; 
27.6a ; 27.9a ; 28.35c ; 31.10d ; 

31.11b; 31.39c; 33.1b; 33.15c; 
34.54a ; 36.23c ; 36.25d ; 36.26d ; 
83.99a ; 88.9b (Si K D1.2 tata) ; 
88.25c ; 92.3b ; 610*.3 ; 140.8c ; 
140.12a (B2 S kaunteya); 158.7d; 
156.10b ; 156.11b ; 156.14c ; 

156.17c ; 156.24b ; 158.41b ; 

159.4a ; 159.22e ; 160.35a ; 889* .2 ; 
180.19d ; 185.22c (Ml rajan) ; 

186.25a (T2 G3 tata); 1173*; 

271.21c ; 272.18c ; 273.8a ; 282.25c; 
282.27c; 297.23c (K3 tata); 

297.60b. 

parthah-Papdavas, 231.11d (T1 Ml 

panda vaJ?) . 

parthiva — Aivapati, 277.1 2d. 

— U£nara, 131.30b. 

— Rtupania, 76.13b ; 76.16d. 
—Duryodhana, 240.17d ; 241.29b. 

— Dhjtara§tra, 10.21b IN (except Dl-3; 

Si sup. lin.) bhara] ; 10.23a. 

— Nala, 52.4d ; 53.3b ; 58.24c ; 60.9d ; 

67.11b; 72.20b; 75.3b; 77.26d ; 
— Brhadaiva, 193.14b (K1 bhiargava) ; 

193. 18d (T2 G2-4 naradhipa). 

— Yudhi§thira, 2.10b ; 25.8d ; 26.17d ; 
96*. 1; 36.9b; 78.14d (K1 bharata) ; 
91.9b [K4 bharata ; S (except M2) 
paixiava] ; 105.2d ; 137.18d ; 

141.23b (S papdava); 173.9a; 
221. 54d ; 261.5b. 

— Lomapada, 110.25b. 

— Sala, 190.60a ; 190.62b. 

— Sagara, 104.15b ; 104.21d (K4 Dn 
Dl.3-6 Tl bharata) ; 105.15b. 
parthivanandana — Nala, 258*. 2, 
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parthivaij^abha— Nala, 61.14d [T1 piar- 
thivottama ; T2 G (G1 missing) 
puru§ar§abha] . 

parthivottama -Yudhi^tbira, 186.79b. 
pitar — Kahoda (garbha), 132.8; 652 *.3. 
— Yaima (Yudhi§thira), 298.22d. 

— Vaidaibha (Lopamudra), 95.6d. 

— forefathers (Agastya), 94.15c. 
puncjarikak^a — Kr§i?a, 13.36a ; SOS*. 

—Bala, 186.126a. 

. pupyailoka — Nala, 63.2c. 
putra — Indrajit (Ravana) 272.7c. 

— jRsyasrhga ( KaSyapa ) , 111 .22a ; 

113.1a ; 113.4a. 

— Kanpa (Kunti), 292.11c; 292.13c; 
292.16a ; 292.17c ; 292.20a ; 

292.21a. 

— Parasurama (Jamadagni), 116.14b. 

— Bhi$ma (Pulastya), 80.23c. 

— Yavakrl (Bharadvaja), 136.3c [S 
(except Tl) vipra] ; 136.15c; 

136.16b ; 138.14c. 

— Yudhii$thira (Vyasa),, (M2 partha) 
(Yama-Yak§a), 298.21a. 

— Rama (Brahman), 275.29a. 

— Vibhls^na (Brahman), 259.29c. 

— Vyadha (Vrddhau), 204-8c ; 204.10c. 
— Satyavat (Dyumatsena), 281.86c; 
282.9c. 

— Skanda (Vinata), 219.12d ; (Svaha), 
220.4d ; (Mahadeva), 221.28a ; 
1087*. 3. 

— Hanumat (Sata), 275.43c (Tl 
vatsa) . 

putraka — AmSumat ( Sagara ) , 106. 1 8d 

(G2 M2 pautraka ; Ml tata). 

— Kaiu^a (Kunti), 292.10b. 

— Dhrtara^tra (Vyasa)., 10.20b. 
—Vyadha (Vrddhau), 204.12d. 

— Satyavat ( Dyumatsena ) , 281 .86b. 

putrakah— Sagara putras, ( Sagara ) , 

105. 17d. 

— Ravapa and Vibhl§ana (Brahman), 
259.22b. 

putri — Kunti (Kuntibhoja), 289.10c. 

— Savitri (ASvapati), 277.32a. 
putri Satyavat all — Savitri (Dyumatsena), 
280.28d. 

puramdara — Indra, 124.1 Id. 
puru^apravira — Janamejaya, 161. 8d. 
puru$ar$abha — Arjuna, 40.53d [K4 B D 
(except Dl-3.5) S (except Tl G1 
Ml) bharatar$abha] . 

— Rtuparpa, 70.24d (T2 G2-4 nara- 
dhipa). 


— Kamia, 241.17d (Si Kl.2.4 D2.3.5 
puru§ottama) ; 285.4d ; 285.9b. 
—Nala, 60.7b ; 249*. 1 ; 72.6d (K1 
manujar§abha) . 

— Nahu$a, 8856.1. 

— Bhima, 694* ; 717* ; 152.4b. 

— Yudhi§thira, 33.24b ; 34.49d (81 

K1 D3 bharatan$abha) ; 77.28d 
(K3 B D4.6 bharatar§abha ; Tl 
G1 M2 Kurunandana) ; 81.151b 
(81 K1.3 bharatasattama ; 

B Dc D4.6 nanadhipa); 82.1 16d 
[ K4 B Dc D4.6 S (T2 G3 om.) 
bharatar$abha] ; 88.21b (B Dn 
D4-6 Tl G1 M bharata 0 ); 639*.l; 
135.4b (K3 D5 T G3.4 Ml bha- 
rata 0 ); 159.9d ; 159.14d (K4 bha- 
rata 0 ); 185.44b [K3 B D (except 
Dl-3) bharata 0 ] ; 186.71b (D5 

bharata 0 ) ; 245.13d (K4 Dc D2.3.5 
bharatar§abha) . 

— Rama, 267.35b. 

— Satyavat,, 281.64b. 
puru§avytaghra — Rtupama, 69.9c. 

— Janamejaya, 188.2a. 

— Jayadratha, 1228* :2. 

—Bhima, 802 *.7. 

— Yudhii§thira, 22.1a ; 34.46c ; 36.21a 
(81 K1.3 Dc Dl.2.5 puni§a§res§tha, 
K4 rajendra) ; 85.7a ; 129.16a 

141.12c ; 178.22a ; 889*.l ; 186.95e 
(Dc2 naravyiaghra) ; 188.50c; 

276.2a (D5 bharata 0 ). 

— Rama, 266.67e ; 274. 13e. 
puru$asardula — Kf$na, 23.24a. 

— Yudhisthira, 89.6e. 

—Vyadha, 205.17c. 
puruj§asattama — Arjuna, 31.4d. 

— Kr?na, 983*. 

—Nala, 351*. 

— Yudhisthira, 33.17d. 
puru§endra — Arjuna, 169.34d. 
puru$ottama — Kf?na, 13.20d ; 13.45b ; 

13.49d (K2 B3 Dnln2 D2-4.6 

puru§an$abha) , 13.73d ; 100.20d ; 
186.113d (81 puru§ar§abha) ; 

192.16d ; 194.23d (G1 mudhusu- 
dana). 

— Rama, 275.35d. 

—Vyadha, 205.15d (81 K1.2 B Dn 
D2.4.6 G3 puru$an$abha) . 
puskarek$aina — Kr$na, 100.19b. 
purvadeva — Arjuna, 42.32b. 
prthivlpate — Kuntibhoja, 288.7b. 

— Janamejaya, 93.5b ; 292.1b. 

— Trasadasya, 96.15b. 
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— Dyumatsena, 282.22d. 

— Nala, 75.5b. 

— Bhagiratha, 108.13d. 

— Yudhi§thira, 15.19b ; 18.19b (G2 

mahipaie) ; 37.31 d ; 49.36d ; 

49.38d ; 70.39b ; 78.7b ; 88.28b ; 
847* ; 177.9d ; 178.35b (B1.3 Dc 
D4.6 S °6vara) ; 182.6b ; 185.35b ; 
186.57d ; 186.81d. 

— Vadhryasva, 96.9b. 

— Srutarviana, 96.4b. 

prthivipala — Janamejaya, 93 1c ; 294.22c. 
— Brhadasva, 193.27c (B1 mahapala). 
— Yudhi^thira, 521*. ; 186.38c (M2 

nrpa&ardula) ; 186.39c ; 186.45a ; 
186.62c (D5 prthivinatha ; S ra- 
jan); 186.84a (Si maharaja); 
931*. 

p|thutamrak§a — Arjuna, 42.26c. 
prthulocana — Nala, 61.23b (Si K1.3 
harinek§ana ) . 

prthe— Kunti, 287.22a ; 287.27a ; 287.28d 
(Kl.2.4 T1 G'l subhe ) . 
prabho — Arjuna (Sahkara), 41.3d. 

— Indra, 294.14b (Kl-3 abhibho ; K4 
D5 vibho). 

— Rtvig, 127.13b. 

— Kr$na, 23.24b; 100. 18d. 

- — Kausika, 205.5b (B4 dvija). 

— Janamejaya, 157. lOd. 

— Duryodhana, 240.5a ; 241.28b 

(Gl.2.4 M vibho). 

— Dhjtaiiastra, 11.1 2d ; 11.14d (K3 

T1 G1 M vibho; B2 bharata). 
—Nala, 254*. 

—Bala, 187.128f. 

— Bhima, 49.27b ; 146.80d. 

— Manu, 185.18d ; 185.21b (Si K1.2 
M vibho ; T1 mune). 

— Mandara, 188*. 5. 

— Markancjeya, 189.29d (M2 vibho ; 
T1 mune); 196.6b (M2 sattama); 
196.7b. 

— Yama, 297.25b (B Dn D2.4.6 G3 
puru§ar§abha) ; 1320*1; 1323*. 1. 
— Yudhii?thira, 14.4d ; 18.13b ; 28.16d ; 
51. 8d ; 82.72d (D3 bharata); 

85.8f ; 465*. 1 ; 84.24d (G1 diva- 
prabha); 108.19d (G1 vibho); 

116.19b; 123.16d ; 164.17d (B Dn 
D4-6 vibho) ; 170.13b (B Dn D4.6 
vi6ampate) ; 195.2d ; 195.7f [Bl-3 
D (except Dl-3.5) G4 vibho] ; 
221. 30d ; 298.13d (T2 Gl.2.4 ana- 
gha). 


— Sankara, 41.7d ; 221.27b (B4 D2 
vibho) . 

— Skanda, 219.5b ; 219.21d (SK D2.3.5 
T2 vibho). 

prasnavidaim vara — Markandeya, 196.13b. 
prasnavidam 6re§tha — Yudhi^thira, 

885. *6. 

prajna — Arjuna, 184. *1. 

— Kau&ka, 199.17a (B2.4 T2 G2.4 Ml 
brahman) . 

pranabhrdvara — Karna, 285.2b (Kl-3 Dc 
Dl.2.5 prapiniamvara ) . 
priyadarsana— Aioka, 61.99b. 
priyam priya— Nala, 67.9d ; 72.18d. 
pla va gar^abha sattama — 1274 * .1 . 
plavaga£re$tha — Sugriva, 266.26c (T2 

vianara 0 ; . 

plavagasattamah — leaders of monkeys, 
266.52d (G2.4 °pumgavab). 
phalguna — Arjuna, 40.52a IN (except SI 
Kl) phalguna] ; 42.22b (Si K2.3 
B D phalguna ; K4 pandava) ; 
165.16f (Si phalguna ; Kl.3.4 

Bl-3 Dc Dn D4-6 phalguna ; B4 
D-13 piandava). 

balavatam vara — Yama, 297.15b (B Dn 
D4.6 G3 baliniarii vara). 
balavrtrani?udana— Indra, 51.21d. 
balinam vara — Kumbhakarrja, 270.26b 
(G'l mahabala). 
bahukalyana — Parvata, 61.39c. 
bibhatso — Arjuna, 296.20d. 
buddhimatarh vara — Yudhi§thira, 208*. 1. 
buddhimatam 6re$tha — Nahu$a, 178.28a. 
brahman— Agastya, 486* ; 96.19a. 

— Indra-Brahmana, 135.35a. 

— Uttahka, 192.22b [S (T1 om) vid- 
van] ; 194.2a ; 194.4c. 

—Rtvig, 127.13a; 128.1a. 

— Rsyasrhga, 548 *.2. 

— Kausika, 197.28a; 198.31a (K4 

rajan) ; 198.49c (Si K1.2 vidvan) ; 
198.50c (SI dharman ; Del Dn D5 
rajan) ; 198.60c ; 198.94c ; 199.2a 
( K4 B2.4 vipra) ; 199.2e ; 199.9c ; 
199.10a; 199.15a; 199.22a (D1 
rajan ; T1 (vipra) ; 199.23a ; 

200.23a ; 202.6c (T2 G1 Ml 

vipra) ; 203.11c ; 1035* ; 204.20a ; 
204.26a (B2 rajan); 205.10a; 

205.26a. 

— Cyavana, 606*. 2. 

— Jamadagni, 574*.2. 

— Narada, 80.10d. 

— Purohita, 26.15a. 
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— brahmana, 288. 15d. 

— Markaijdeya, 187.34b ; 196.8c [SI 
K B3.4 Dl-3.5 vipra ; B1.2 T2 
(before corr.) G2.4 M2 rajan] ; 
206.33a; 1047*.; 261.1c; 261.2c. 

— Mudgala, 1188* .2 ; 247.5c ; 247.18c ; 
247.35c. 

— Muni, 205. 28e (Si K1.2 vipra). 

— Loma£a, 45.17c ; 104.3a ; 121.23a. 

— Vamadeva, 190.68a ; 965*. 8 ; 190.79d. 

— VeSya-tapasvi, lll.lOd. 

— Vai4arhpayana, 18*.l ; 772 *.l ; 

1336*. 2. 

— Saunaka, 2.49d ; 2.50a. 
brahman$e — Markandeya, 180.47c (SI 
G2i4 mahar$e). 

— Lomasa, 45.15a (S devar§e); 45.21a. 
brahmavittama— Markapdeya, 918* (D6 
T1 Gl brahmasattama ; M brah- 
manottama) . 

— Vai&aimpayana, 39.3b. 
brahmavidam vara — Markapdeya, 181.6b. 
brahmahan — Arvavasu, 139.15b. 
brahmana — Kausika, 197.30b. 
brahmaijapuirhgava — Indra-brahmana, 
294.11d. 

— Kausika, 204.3d (D1 °sattama). 
brahmaijtfi6re$tha— -Vaisaihpayana, 1.5c. 
bnahmanottama — Kau£ika, 1044. *2. 
bhaganetranipatana— .Sankara, 40.57b. 
bhaganetrahan — Sankara, 41.12b. 
bhagavan — Agastya, 178.39d. 

— Indra, 38.38c ; 51.18c [K2 B D (ex- 
cept D1.2) Ml maghavan] ; 
164.24b ; 213.19a ; 294.29a. 

— ' Uttanka, 194.2c; 194.7c. 

— Kubera, 158.49a. 

— Kausika, 999*. 2 ; 197.40e (T2 viba- 
vari) ; 198.12a ; 198.15c ; 204.4a ; 
204. 15d ; 204.17a ; 206.2d. 

— Dhaumya, 798* a. 

— Narada, 278.21b. 

— Parvata, 61.44d. 

— Pulastya, 80.27a. 

Bala, 186.123b (S naro (T1 Gl M 
sura ; G4 puru$o) ttama] . 

— BfhadaSva. 49.32a ; 78.16c. 

— Brahman, 259.30c; 260.3c. 

— - Manu, 185.7a ; 185.14c ; 185.18c ; 

185.21d ; 185.25a ; 185.26a. 

— Markandeya, 196.2a ; 196.4a ; 196.7a ; 
196.13a; 206.34c ; 207.3c ; 1229M; 
258.5a. 

— Maitreya, 11.9b. 

— Yama, 1320*.l ; 297.17c. 


— Lomasa, 542* :1 ; 110.10a; 114.14a. 
— Vamadeva, 190.50 ; 190.81a. 

— Vaisampayana, 18* .2 ; 39.1a ; 19.1a. 
— Vyasa, 10.1a ; 10.3c ; 245.26a ; 246.1c. 
—Sankara, 40.57c ; 174.*9 ; 40.59a ; 
41.7a (SI K1 prabho); 41.12b; 
81.109c ; 114.20a. 

— Surya, 284.21c ; 290.11a ; 290.11d ; 
291.20b ; 291.22a. 
bhadra — Kofikasya, 250.3b. 
bhadrasukha — Ravana, 265.20a (K3.4 B1 
T2 G2.4 M bhadramukha). 
bhadre— Kunti, 289.13c ; 289.16a ; 

289.17c ; 290.10a, ; 290.15a ; 

291. 18d. 

— Ketsinl — maidservant of DamayantI, 
72.2a ; 72.11c ; 73.27a ; 73.28d. 

— Damayanti, 52.24a ; 61.67a ; 62.35c ; 
62.36c. 

— Dfaupadi, 79.17a ; 249.5b. 

— Dhatreyika, 253.21a. 

— Lopamudna, 95.24c. 

— Satyavati, 57*.l ; 572 *.l. 

-Sarasvati, 184.2a [Si K1.2 devi ; T2 
(before corr.) Gl.2.4 M Sobhanef. 
— Savitri, 281.55a. 

— Sita, 265.13a; 275.11a. 

— Sukanya, 123.3c ; 599*.2 ; 123.18c. 
bharatapravira— Bhima, 35.18a. 
bharatar§abha - Arjuna, 13.40d ; 38.11b; 
150*. 3 ; 153*.8 : 153*.9 ; 153*. 15 ; 
153*. 18 ; 163.20d ; 164.83d ; 

856*. 4 ; 171.13b. 

— janamejaya, 68* ; 23.50d ; 48.1d (K2 
Dn D5 purui§ar§abha) ; 93.23b ; 
153.2 Id (S puru§ar$abha ; K4 
nrpottama) ; 155.9b ; 159.25b ; 

192.1b; 240.31 d (Si K1.2 puru- 
§ar§abha) ; 243.6b ; 245.1d ; 

1335 *.6 ; 296.29b (T2 M2 puru- 
§ar§abha) . 

— Duryodhana, 8.8b; 11.27b; 241.23d 
(T2 Gl puru$ar$abha) . 

— Bhima, 149.24b (Si K Dc D2.3.5 
puru§ar$abha) ; 149.43b (T G3.4 
narar§abha) ; 157.19d ; 802*.2 ; 

804*. 

— Yudhi^thira, 14.17b; 15.2b (D3 T1 
G2.3 purusarsabha) ; 16.9b ; 18.1b; 
20.11b (B puru§ar§abha) ; 21.10b; 
25.6b; 33.5b; 33.56d ; 34.9d ; 

34.18b ; 48.22b ; 200*. ; 74.6b (T1 
Gl M2 kurunandana) ; 78.6d ; 

356 *.2 ; 80.52d ; 80.65b (K4 D1.2 
bharataaattama ; Dc puru§ar- 
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§abha); 80.79f ; 80.84d (Si K1 
kurusattama ; K 2 Dn D5 punu$ar- 
$abha) ; 80.86b; 80.88b; 80.94b; 
80.110b ; 80 112b ; 80.122d ; 

81.20b; 81.132f ; 81.153b; 82.22b 
[K4 D1.2 bharatasattama ; S 

(except M2) bharata] ; 82.67f 
(M2 puru$ar§abha) ; 82.81 d ; 

82.83b; 82.104b; 82.117d (SI 

K1.2 Dn D5 T1 puru$ar§abha) ; 
82.124b ; 83.60b ; 85.2b ; 85.9d ; 
86.4b; 89.19b; 104.Cd (SI K2 
pondunandana ; M kurunanda- 
na); 105.1 d ; 105.9b; 106.40d 

[T (except T) G3 Ml vasudha- 
dhipa] ; 110.1b ; 114.8b ; 116.30b ; 
575 *.2 ; 140.2b; 158.44b (K D3 
puru§ar$abha ; D1 narar§abha) ; 
163.29d ; J66.16d ; 168.15d. 

170.26d (B2 Del Dn D4.6 puru- 
§a°); 170. 40d ; 178.19b (T2 G3.4 
mahiabhaga ; S narasattama ) ; 
182.21d (T1 G1 Ml rajasattama) ; 
185.42b (T2 G2.3 narapumgava) ; 
185.46b ; 185.47d (K3 D5 ma- 
nujar$abha ; B4 manujadhipa ; 
D3 manujesvara ; T2 G1.3 puru- 
§ar§abha) ; 185.52d ; i86.24b ; 

186.59d (M2 puru§ar§abha) ; 

188.9b ; 189.27b (T1 G1 Kurusat- 
tama ; 194.8f ; 195.7d ; 195. 20f ; 
985* ; 197.7b (G4 bharata); 

258.1b (K4 bharata); 275. 62d ; 
276.7f ; 276.12b ; 277.22b ; 

280.9b ; 297.74d ; 298.6d (G2 

purui$ar§abha) . 

— Vidura, 7.19b ; 33 *.3. 
bharatarsabhah— Paudavas, 156.20b. 
bharatasardula — Yudhi§thira, 106.6c ; 
259.4c. 

bharatasre§tha — Arjuna, 170.9. 

— Janamejaya, 79.8c (Ml bharatasar- 
dula ; 284.4c ; 294.7c. 

— Duryodhana, 243.9c. 

— Yudhi$thira, 14.12c ; 15.4a ; 16.2c ; 
16.7a ; 16.18c ; 17.12c ; 21.7a ; 
23.1a ; 66.21c ; 80.121a ; 86.7c ; 
99.3c ; 104.8c ; 1076M ; 187.49c 
187.49c (G'4 puru$asre$t-ha) ; 

188.53c ; 195.28c (G2.4 purusjasre- 
§tha) ; 196.14c ; 213.41c ; 261.26c. 
bharatasattama— Janamejaya, 192.23d 

(M varadasattama). 

— Bhama, 805*. 2. 

— Bhl§ma, 80.38b. 


— Yudhi§thira, 28.33b ; 37.26b ; 80.81b; 
80.100d (B1 D3 nrpatisattama ; 
D2 bharata 0 ); 81.35b ; 81. 46d ; 
81.51b; 81.63f ; 391 M ; 81.74b; 
81.91b ; 81.93b ; 81.120b ; 81.130b; 
81.172b (M2 bharatar$abha) ; 

82.56f ; 82.57b (Si K Dc Dn D3.5 
bharatar§abha) ; 85.14d ; 88.1 Id ; 

129.11b (K3 4 bharatai^abha) ; 

156.27d ; 185.35f ; 195.26b ; 197.9d; 
197.17b ; 209.8d. 

bharatasattamah — Bapdavas, 156.21b. 
bharatanam kulodvaha — Duryodhana, 

240.1b. 

bhavati — brahmanastri, 197.18a. 
bhanuman — Surya, 284.31b. 
bhamini — Kunl-, 287.28b |B D (except 
Dc Dn2 D1.2) bhavinii ; 290.18d 
(B Dc Dn D2.4.6 G3 bhavini); 
290. 26d (D5 bhavini); 291.13b 

|B D (D1.3 missing) bhavini] ; 
291.14b [B D (41.3 missing) bha- 
vini ] . 

— Ke&m, 72. 8d (B D4.6 bhavini); 
73.3b [K2 B Del Dn3 D4.5 bha- 
vini (also bhavini)] ; 73.4b (K2 
Bl.2.4 Dn D4.6 KeSini ; B3 Dc 
D5 bhavini); 73.?Od [B Dc Dn2 
n3 D4-6 bhavini (B2 Kesini)]. 

— Damayanti, 60.29d (K2 B D (ex- 
cept Dl-3) bhiavini] ; 66.14b [B 
D (except Dl.2.6) G1 bhavini]. 

— Draupadi, 13.114d (B1.4 Dc Dn3 
D4-6 bhavini); 30.48d [K2.3 B D 
(D1.3 missing)Gl bhSvini]; 113*.l 
(B Dc Dn D4 bhavini); 32.33d 
(B Dc Dn D4-6 bhavini); 224.14f 
[B D (except Dl-3 ; D4 missing) 
bhavini] . 

— Radha, 293.8b (B Dc Dn D2.4.6 G1 
bhavini). 

— Savitri, 280.20b (B Dc Dn D2.4-6 
G3 bhavini) ; 281. 30d (B3.4 Dc 
D2.5 bhavini). 

— Sita, 265. 15d (K2 B Dc2 Dnl.n3 
D2-6 bhavini). 

— Sukanya, 123.6d (B Dc Dn D3-6 
bhavini). 

bharata — Arjuna, 13.40b ; 38.4b ; 38.25d 
(B3 parthiva) ; 163.4b; 163.13b (K4 
kukxivaha ; B1.3 kurukulodvaha ; 
Dc D5 Ml kurukulodvaha ; T1 
kurukulodbhava) ; 164.29b ; 844° ; 
169.33b; 171.2b (G1 putraka); 
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171.11b ; 171.15b ; 172.18b ; 

233.16b ; 296.26d. 

— Karpa, 228.17d. 

— -Janamejaya, 4*.l ; 6.4d ; 7.1d ; 

23.48d ; 156*.2 ; 40.5d ; 40.50d ; 
42.2d ; 93.2d ; 93.7d ; 93.17d 

(D35 panjdava) ; 93.21d ; 114.3d ; 
118.1d ; 621 *.2 ; 143.9d ; 143.21b 
146.58b ; 150.2b; 150.19d ; 153.30f; 
154.52b ; 157.43b ; 808* ; 158.32b; 
161.16d ; 162.2b ; 172.3d ; 176.46d; 
180.39b ; 972*.2 ; 228.1d ; 229.12b ; 
229.16d ; 1107* ; 230.2d ; 230.9b ; 
230.23b ; 1110*.3 ; 233.2b ; 233.9d ; 
233.21d ; 238.32d (Si manada); 
240.26b ; 240.29d ; 241.14d ; 

243.13b ; 243.17b ; 284.8d ; 

1335*.2 ; 289.10b ; 1346*.l ; 

295.4d ; 299.27d. 

— Duryodhana, 226.2b ; 235.21d ; 

236.1 2d ; 236.14b ; 1147*.l ; 

239.14d ; 241.30d (K3 nrpottama ; 
G1 nararsabha) ; 241.33d ; 242.2b. 
— Dulisasana, 238.21d. 

- Dliftara^tra, 9.3d ; 9.8b ; 12.6b ; 

12.25d ; 12.41d ; 12.74b ; 228.18d. 
— Bhima, 35.1a ; 35.10d ; 37.3b ; 37.4d; 
37.103 ; 373 *.2 ; 141.25d ; 149.18b; 
149.24d; 150.7d (K1.2 B2 D5 su- 
vrata) ; 749* ; 232. 18d ; 296.33b. 

— Yudhifjthira, 2.77d ; 3.1 2d (T1 G1.2 
Ml kaurava) ; 15.5d ; 18.23b ; 

21.20d ; 21.25b ; 21.34d ; 84* ; 
22.10d ; 22.26d ; 23.4d ; 23.8b ; 
28.7c; 28.13d; 31.3b; (K3 bha- 
ratarsabha); 31.4b; 31. lid; 31.23b; 
31.28d ; 33.2b ; 33.6b ; 33.47b ; 
33.55b IS panda va (M2 catta- 
raa) 1 ; 34.8d ; 34.79b ; 34.84b ; 
37.23b ; 48.25b ; 49.21a ; 50.6d ; 
51.1b ; 52.1b ; 54.10b ; 54.13d ; 
54.22b; 54.25b; 54.25d [K2 B 
(except B3) Dn D4.6 papdava ; 
K4 D1 M2 piarthiva] ; 54.27d ; 
226* .1; 226*. 6 ; 56.11b; 245* .2 ; 
59.16b ; 60.28d ; 60.30d ; 61.112d; 
62.43d ; 65.31d ; 66.11b [B4 T2 
G (except Gl) visathpate] ; 
71.16b ; 71.21b ; 72.29d ; 73.23d ; 
75.16b (T2 G2.3 Ml visampate) ; 
360* .4 ; 80.11b ; 80.17b ; 80.53b ; 
80.85b (K4 Dl-3 bharatar$abha) ; 
80.113d ; 387*.2 ; 388*.10 ; 

80.120d ; 80.125d ; 81.4d ; 81.47b 
(B D3.4.6 parthiva); 81.49d ; 


81.58d [S (except Ml) bharatar- 
§abha] ; 81.64b ; 81.65d ; 81.68b ; 
81.73d ; 81.80b ; 81.117b ; 81.124b; 
400* ; 82.9b ; 82.10b (SI K1 bha- 
ratasattama) ; 82.13d (T2 G2-4 

bharatar§abha) ; 82.15d ; 82.17d 

(SI K1 Dc anagha); 82.43b; 
82.46b ; 82.55d ; 82.56d ; 82.64d 
(T G anagha) ; 82.71d ; 82.77f (M2 
bharatarsabha) ; 82.78d ; 82.106d ; 
82.118b ; 83.5b ; 83.35d ; 83.38d ; 
83.44d ; 83.74b ; 83.77d ; 83.100b ; 
85.4b (SI K1.2 bharatarsabha) ; 
86.1b (K3.4 Dl-3 papdava ; T1 
bharatarsabha); 86.1d (K3.4 B Dc 
Dl.2.4.6 bhumipa ; G2 M parthi- 
va); 86.9d (Si K1.2 njpa) ; 
86.1 2d ; 4 64*. 4 ; 87.13b ; 88.4d ; 
89.22b ; 91.86 ; 92.7b (G2 parthi- 
va) ; 94.20d ; 482*. 1 ; 97.15f ; 

97.23d ; 495* ; 103.9d ; 104.7b ; 
106.23d ; 106.40f ; 109.15d (SI K 
Dc D3.5 Ml bharatarsabha) ; 
109.17b ; 545* ; lll.ld ; 560* ; 
115.10d (T2 G3.4 parthiva); 

116.18b; 117.6d ; 121.13b; 122.6d 
(T1 Gl parthiva > ; 125.12b (D1.2 
prabho) ; 610*.l; 126.32b; 128.6d; 
128.7b [N (except K2 Dc) parthi- 
va); 129.1 Id ; 129.17d ; 630*. 1 ; 
630*. 12; 130.1b; I30.11d ; 130.18d; 
135.13d ; 135.14d (S bharatarsa- 
bha); 135.23b; 137.2d ; 137.5b; 
137.13d ; 139.7b ; 139.15b ; 140.1b ; 
HO.lOd ; 141.8b ; 141.9d ; 141.21d; 
144.6d; 154 .26d ; 156.22b ; 158.54d 
iBl-3 D (except Dl-3.5 parthiva) ; 
159.2b ; 159.21d (T1 Ml manada) ; 
160.22d ; 160.37b [K4 S (except 
Gl ) pancjava ) ] ; 163.27b ; 164.1b ; 
164.3d (SI D1.2 kaurava); 
164.18b ; 164.40d ; 164.53d ; 

164.57b ; 166.14d ; 166.21b ; 

167.1b ; 167.19d ; 168.11d ; 169.8d; 
170.3d ; 170.41d (D5 paramtapa) ; 
170.49f ; 171.9b ; 173.12c ; 173.13d; 
178.2b; 899*; 921*; 186.44d ; 
186.59b ; 186.60b ; 186.74b ; 

186.76d ; 186.90d ; 186.94d ; 

188.37b ; 189.7b ; 192.8b ; 979*. 1 ; 
195.34d ; 196.18b ; 197.1d ; 202.1b ; 
203.1b ; 207.18d ; 209.17d ; 210.4d; 
212.23d ; 244.5b (Ml Yudhisthi- 
ra); 245.16d ; 1234*.2 ; 261.8b; 
263.26d; 266.31d ; 274.8b ; 1300*.l; 
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' 278.1d ; 279,22d ; 296.4b (G2.4 

bharatan§abha) ; 298, 17d. 

—Vidura, 6,17b (T2 G3.4 Ml tata) 
bhargava — Rcika, 115.13b. 

— Cyavana, 596*. 2 ; 1253b ; 125.5d. 

— Marka^deya, 181.8d ; 186.88d ; 

188.4c. 

bhargavanandana — Markatxieya, ' 207.5b 
(B Dnl.n2 D4.6 G3 “sattama). 
bhargava satt am a — Markaijdeya, 192.5b 

(81 bhargavanandana ; B1 bha- 
ratasattama ; D5 s^ttama) . 
bhaskara — Surya t 102.3d ; 286.3d ( B3 

Khecara) ; 286.7d. 

bhaskaradyute — Yudhi$thira, 130.7b (81 
pu§karadyute) . 

bhime mother of DamayantI, 68.14a, 
bhiru — Kuntl, 290.24d ; 291.21c (G2.4 
viamoru) . 

— Damayantl, 58.29b ; 74.16c ; 74.21d. 
— Dhiatreyika, 253.14c. 

- -Radha, 293.8a. 

Savitri, 281.105a. 

— Stta, 262.24a (T2 Gl.2.4 devi); 

264.58a, 

bhujagaisre$tha — Ajagara, 176.2c (K1.2 

ajagara 0 ) . 

bhujagottama - Ajagara, 177.32d (D5 

bhujarhgama ) . 

bhujamgama — Ajagara, 176.36b ; 177.6b ; 
177.13d. 

bhuvanesvara Kr$pa, 192.15b. 
bhupate Yudhi^thira, 80.126b. 
bhumipa — Nala,, 61.15b (K1.3 B2 parthi- 
va ; D2 nai§adha), 

— -Yudhiisthira, 87.12d. 

bhumipate — Nala, 53.14d. 
bhuridak$ina — Y udhi^thira, 164 .53b. 
bhrgnkulasre^tha— Markandeya, 196.13c 

(D6 °Kule sre^tha). 
bhrgunandana — Markai?deya, 196.4d (81 
gurunandana). 
bhaimi — Damayantl, 61.88c. 
maghavan — Indra, 51.14c [K4 B1.2 D5 
T G (except G2) bbagavan] ; 
124.10e ; 135.28b. 

mattakasini — Kunti, 291.21b (K1.2 Ka- 
mini ) . 

madraraja- -Asvapati, 277.13b. 
madhusudana — Kp?oa, 13.12b ; 13.32b ; 
13.34b ; 13.44b; 13.52b ; 

13.56b; 56* .3; 13.69d ; 13.71d ; 
13.103b ; 13.108d ; 13.112b ; 

100.23d; 192.13b. 

manasvini — Sukanya, 600* (T1 G2 M 
yasasvini ) . 

D. C. — 4. 


manujan$abha— Bhima, 719* [K4 manu- 
jottama ; B1 °je£vara ; T2 G ptiru* 
$ar§abha (G1 bharatai^abha) ] . 

— Yudhi§thira, 282.2d (B Del Dn D4.6 
G3 bharatar$abha ; Dc2 D2 puru- 
$ar$abha) . 

manujavyaghm— Y udhi$thira, 186. 17c ; 

* 186.23e ; 921* ; 186.34a ;- 181,34e ; 

186.43c : 186.103a (81 Kl.2.4 Dl-3 
pum§a° ; S nara°). 

manujavyaghra — Yudhi$thira, 186.17c ; 

186.114c (81 puru$a ; S nara°). 
manujasr.5§tha — Yudhi$thira, 104.17a (D3 
T1 M2 bharata^rei 9 tba) ; 140.6c [M 
puru^avyaghra (M2 e 8re§tha)J. 
manujatmaje DamayantI, 61.125d (B 
Dc D4.6 nrvara® ; G1 janapa 0 ). 
manujadhipa — Dhrtar&stra, 12.69b. 

— Nala, 63.5d. 

— Bhagiratha, 535*. 

— Yudhi^hira, 388* .3 ; 88.10d ; 125.20b 
[B Dn D4.6 manujesvara (B1 
puru§ar:>abha) ] ; 186.29b (81 K1.2 
bharatar$abha ; K3.4 Dl-3.5 manu- 
jar^abha) ; 186.58b ; 186.76b (81 
nar&dhipa); 186.92b; 186.106b 

(81 Vasudhadhipa ; B4 naiadhi- 
pa); 275.37b (B Dn D6 G3 bha- 
ratar§abha ; T2 Gl.2.4 manujar- 
$abha) . 

manujendrendra -Yudhi$thira, 185.36a 
(B Dn D4.6 manujavyaghra). 
manujesvara - Dhftara§tra, 9.10d (S pu- 
ru«>ar§abha) . 

- Yudhisthira, 45.33b ; 91 .4d (B3 

bharatarsabha); 100.12b; 100.16d 
fS (G1 missing) manujadhipa] ■ 
105.8b (B1.3 G1 M manujottama ; 
T1 °jadhipa) ; 18539b. 
manujottama -Yudhi§thira, 100.7b (81 K 
Dc Dl.2.5 manujadhipa); 103.12b. 
manusyendra -Nala, 72.6a. 

— Yudhi^thira, 28.18c ; 96*. 3 ; 34.65a ; 
159.11c; 197.19c (D5 mamujendra). 
manda — Arjuna (Kirata), 167*.4. 
mandatman— Arjuna (KirSta), 40.23c. 
mahar^e — Kahcxja, 132.12a. 

— Mankajiaka, 81.103a. 

— Mudgala, 247.1a. 

— Maitravarupi, 102.17a. 

~ J^omasa, 45.16a. 

—Vamadeva, 190.61c. 

— Vibhlpdaka, 113.13c. 
mahatman — Rama, 275.7d. 
mahadeva — Sankara, 174.* 1 ; 178* 2 ; 

81.112a. 
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mah&dyute — Arjuna, 42.37d ; 163.6f (K4 
D5 dhanaftjaya ; B2 mahamate) ; 
164.32 d. 

— Kama, 285.5b ; 285.11b. 

— Km*> 1335d (K2.3 Dc2 Dn2.n3 
D4.6 mahabala). 192.11f (61 

K1.2 jagatpate); 192.18d (G1 

prajapate). 

— Nala, 61.14b. 

— Bhargava, 81.24f (B D4.6 maha- 
mate) . 

Bhima, 151. 15d (K3 mahipate ; B2.4, 
Dn D4.6 mahamate) ; 176.24d. 
Yudhi^thira, 676*. 2; (B1 Dc visam- 
pate) ; 170.62d (Ml mahamate). 

- Rama, 274.16d ; 275.34b (Dc D2 

G2 mahamate); 1305*. 1. 

Lomasa, 542 *.2. 

mahadvija - Agni-kapota, 131.3b. 

- Kau&ka, 200.47b (K2.4 D1 Dc M2 

dvija) . 

mahianadi- Ganga, 107. 16d ; 107.19d 

(Dl-2 svargavahini ; D3 nadi) ; 
532*. 

mahanubhiava Yudhi$thira, 26.17a. 
mahiaprabhcv Bala , 937 * . 
mahapriaj na- Xyavana, 607 * .2 . 

-Duryodhana, 11.19c i SI D (except 
D2.3.5 ; D1 missing) mahabhaga ] . 
— Dhrtara^tra, 9.1a ; 9.7a (B1 maha- 
biaho) . 

Mlarkapdeya, 194.7c. 

^udhii^thira, 977* :1 (K2 P prajfia); 
80.91a ; 82.22c. 

— Vaisairipayana, 39.5a (61 Kl.3.4 

mahabrahman ; B4 Dc D1 -3.5.6 
brahman) , 

— Vyasa, 11.1a. 

6akuni, 8.11a. 

mahapmjfte— Draupadi, 30.1c ; 101 *.4 ; 

30.21c. 

- wife of Atri, 183.9a (K1 mahaprajne; 

B4 mahabhage ; Dc2 bhadre). 
mahabala — Arjuna, 147*.2 ; 184*.l. 

- Karaja, 286. lOd. 

—Bhima, 146.86b ; 150.5b ; 150.9d ; 
150.14b. 

— Yudhi^thira, 34.82d. 

— Skanda, 218.17f : 218.21b ; 2l8.21d 
(D2 °prabho ; D3 G4 Ml maha- 
prabho). 

mahabal aparakrama— Y uvanasva , 

126.19d. 

mahab&ho— Agastya, 103.15b (61 Kl.2.4 
mahavipra, Dl-3 G2 Ml r bhaga), 
—Arjuna, 38.20a; 153*. 21 ; 40.53c; 


42.23a ; 185*. 2 ; 42.32a ; 42.36a ; 
164,33a. 

— Indra, 213.21a. 

— Kanja, 237.2c; 284.10c; 286.16a. 

— Kumbhakarpa, 1237*. 

- Kj^ia, 13.18c ; 12.51c ; 13.73c ; 16.1a; 

23.22a ; 48.28c ; 101.5a. 

— Kotikiasya, 251.3c. 

— Jayadratha, 1202*. 1. 

— Duryodhana, 11.19a (K2 maha- 

bhaga); 226.6c; 1146* (M maha 
bala) ; 241.7c. 

— Dhrtara§tra, 9.2a. 

—Nala, 53.20c (D3 mahabhaga); 

61.12b. 

— Pradyumna, 19.10a ; 20.24a. 

— Bhagiratha, 107.23a; 108.2a (D3.6 
* T2 G3.4 mahabhaga) ; 108.4c. 

— Bhlma, 37.3a; 37.5c; 37.13c; 49.26a; 
141.20c ; 142.22c ; 144.22c (K4 Dc 
D5 mahabhaga); 144.27c; 729 *.2; 
148.39c; 149.18b; 1118*.l; 255.43a. 
— Muka, 164*. 4. 

~ Yudhii?thira, 14.10c (D1 °bhaga ; D2 
°raja) ; 15.8a; 15.22a (Dc maha- 
raja) ; 16.2a ; 17.28c ; 20.13c ; 
22.9c ; 22.28a ; 34.59c ; 37.22a ; 
202 *.2 ; 421 *.2; 446*; 469*; 

91.12a ; 108.3a ; 129.20a (Dc2 G2 
mahabhaga ; T2 G3.4 mahaiiaja) ; 
154.24c ; 159.11e ; 882*.7 ; 885*.10; 
189.25a (T2 G3 rajan); 1048* ; 
245.12a (K4 mahaprajna ; D2.3 

maharaja); 276.1a (T1 mahapiii- 
jha). 

Lak^mana, 266.7c. 

— Surya, 1344*. 1. 

Skanda, 218.13a ; 221.73e. 
-Hanumat, 274* (K Dl-3.5 maha- 
bhaga); 150.11c (D5 mahabhaga), 
266.65a. 

mahahuddhe — Nala, 70.4a (D2 maha- 

haho) . 

— Vyadha, 206.9c. 

mahabrahman brahmana, 287.10a [B D 
(except Dl.3.5) G3 °pmjnal. 
Lomasa, 126.1c (S (except G4 M2 
brahman]. 

mahabhaga— Agastya, 102.9c ; 103.14a 

(K1.4 B Dc Dn Dl.4.6 mahabaho ; 
D3 T1 M munisre^tba) . 

— Narada, 80.8a. 

— Pulastya, 80.25a [B (except Bl) 
D4.6 mahabrahman]. 

—Bhargava, 81.24b. 
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— Bh^ma, 80.22c. 

— Manu, 185.26c. 

— Yurihisthira, 80.46a [Si K (K3 mis- 
sing) B3 D (except D4.6) maha- 
raja] ; 80.47a (K1 maharaja); 

80.83a (Dl. 2.4,6 T1 G1 M2 maha- 
raja) ; 160.12c (T1 maharaja); 

160.23a (K1.2 mahabbava ; T1 Ml 
maharaja); 194.10a (K3 05 T2 
Gl-3 mahab&ho); 209.25c (B4 

maharajan) ; 211.7a (Dc Dl 

°raja); 1051* ; 1C81*. 

— Satyavat, 281.65a. 
mahabhagah — fcapasas, 61 .66e . 

- devas, 165.17f. 
mahabhage — Ganga, 107.19a. 

— DamayantI, 248.62. 

— Wife of Atri, 183.6a. 
mahabhuja-Indrajit, 272.6d. 

- Karpa, 285.7d. 

-- Bhlma, 176.10b. 

~Yudhi$thira, 16.21d (S visampate). 
Skanda, 220.3b. 

mahamate- Ajagara, 178.17b (D1.2 

mahlpate ; S mahabuddhe). 

Kr§na, 16.1b (S (except M2) maha- 

dyute] . 

— Janamejaya, 3.17d (B4 Dl G1.4 ma- 
hadyute ; G2 bhiipate). 

- Nala, 72.21b. 

- Nahu^a, 177.26b. 

— Bhima, 1118*. 

Yudhi§thira, 632*; 244.7b (Si K 
Dc Dl-3.5 T2 G’l mahlpate ; T1 
visampate). 

— Vyadha, 198.56e ; 1018M ; 205.20b 
(Dc Dn3 °dyute). 
mahamune — Bjhada-sva, 206*. 

- Mankapaka, 81.114b (T2 G2-4 

mune). 

— Manu, 185.29d. 

— Markandeya, 186.2b (Kl °mate) ; 
207.5d; 277.1b |K (K3 missifiJr) 
D1.3 T2 G4 M mune). 

—Mudgala, 1187*. 1 ; 247.16d. 

— -Lomasa, 195*.4 ; 102.1d (M maha- 
mate). 

— Vyasa, 245.26b. 
maharatha— Jayadratha, 1 202 * .4 . 
maharaja — Usinara, 131.17c. 

— Rtuparpa, 70.12c. 

— Janamejaya, 33*. 1 ; 70*. 3 ; 37.38a ; 
79.16c ; 145.25c ; 172.15a ; 230.1c ; 
231.1a ; 231.2c ; 1114*.l ; 1114*2; 
241.3e; 241.13a; 243.1a; 243.9a 


(K4 rajan); 1170* ; 284.6c (K1.2 
°bhaga) ; 289.1a; 1351*.!. 

— Duryodhana, 226.12a ; 226.13a (T1 
°baho; M2 °rajan); 236.14c. 

— DhrtaraHra, 9.11c ; 11.13a (S r&jan) ; 
46.21c; 46.22a. 

-Nala, 58.26c ; 58.30a ; 60.2d (T1 M2 
rajan) ; 60.3a ; 60.4a ; 61.24a ; 

260* ; 63.10c (Si K B2.4 Bn 
Dl-3.5 mahabaho) ; 63.15c. 

— Nahu§a, 178.41c; 178.44c (B2 ma- 
habaho). 

— Brhadasva, 193.17c. 

Bhag’ratha, 107.15a ; 107.21a ; 

108.13a (SI K1.2 °baho ; K3.4 Dc 
D3.5 T2 G3 Ml °bhaga). 

Bhi$irr, 80.44c. 

- Yudhi§thira, 15.15a; 17.13c; 17.22d; 
17.24c; 17.29c; 18.22a |S (except 
M2) rajendra] ; 21.2b ; 21.36a ; 
22. 2d ; 22.21c ; 22.22a ; 23.4c ; 

23.7c; 23.18c (S rajan); 25.9c; 
28.10c ; 28.17a ; 28.24c ; 127* ; 

36.2c; 134* ; 49.5c (Ml °bhaga) ; 
49.13a ; 49.13c ; 49.15a ; 49.18c ; 
49.22c ; 49.35a ; 51.24a ; 226*. 2 ; 
58.8a ; 67.4a ; 68.24c ; 69.32c ; 

71.19c ; 74.8c ; 362* ; 79.28c ; 

80.13a (SI Kl B3 Dn D2.5.6 ra- 
jan); 80.17a (SI °bhaga); 80.20a; 
80.121a (SI Kl B D3.4.6 Ml 
°bhaga); 80.124c; 81.19a; 8I,48c; 
81.50a (P3 rajan); 81.120c (Kl 
Dc rajan ; K2 Dn D5 nara/sre^tha ; 
K4 B3 T1 Ml naravyaghra) ; 
81.150c ; 408* ; 82.77a (K4 Dn D3 
T1 G1.2 M2 rajan); 82.87c, 
427 *.2 ; 82.98c (Del D4.4 °bha- 
ga); 82.140a (Dc rajan); 83.38b 
[Si K D (except D4.6) rajan J ; 
83.60a; 83.62c (Bl Ml °pi£jfia) ; 
83.83a ; 83.105c (B Dc D4.6 bha- 
ga); 85.22c (T2 G3.4 iSjendra); 
87.6a; 87.11a; 88.9c; 88.15a 

(B D4.6 rajendra) ; 90.10c; 90.18c; 
91.3a; 94.22a; 96.13c; 96.18c; 
98.2c; 103.18c; 105.12c (D3.5 

mahipala ; G2 iSjan); 106.2a; 
106.35c; 108. 19e; 114.23c; 116.15a; 
121.9c; 124.5c; 225.12e [K3.4 

mahabhaga ; D3 T G (except T1 
Gl) mahipala] ; 126.30c; 126.37a; 
126.38c ; 630\2 ; 130.12a ; 130.16c 
(T2 G3 °bhaga) ; 663 *.3 ; 141.14a; 
144.7c (T1 c bSha) ; 158.59c (Si K 
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Dl-3.5 °baho); 160.4c (SI K1.2 
' mahlavirya) ; 829*. 4 ; 163.8a ; 

163.14c [T2 G (G2 missing) M2 
kauravya] ; 163.27c ; 163.31a ; 

163.39c ; 163.40c ; 164.15a ; 

164.44c; 856M0; 178.32a; 185.34a; 
186.54a; 186.56c; 186.69a; 186.70c; 
932* (£1 K1.2 D3.5 Ml nara- 
vyaghra ; K3 D2 mahabhaga); 
186.103c (SI K1.2 B4 Dc2 Dl-3 
mahlpala ; M2 naravyaghra,) ; 
188.68c ; 188.79a ; 192.9a ; 193.6e ; 
194.19c ; 195.21a ; 195.27a ; 998* ; 
216.12e ; 221. 29e ; 1086* ; 242.8c ; 
244.5c; 245.17e [S (except T2 G3 
°baho) ] ; 246.7c ; 259.36c ; 267.4c; 
267.9c ; 275.42c ; 1360*. 2 ; 299.22a. 
— Yuvanasva, 126.23c (Si K1.3 D3 
°virya); 618*. 

— Lomapada, 110.33c. 

Sagara, 106.12a. 

— Hanumat, 149.12c. 
mahiasaila — Mandara, 43.24a ; 61.45a. 
mahasattva — Arjuna, 42.29a. 

— Janamejaya, 146.73a (K1.2 maha- 
vlrya). 

mahiasarpa— Ajagara, 176.25c (T G2-4 
°raja) ; 177.26a (Bl °sattva). 

— 177.32a. 

mabasura -Ilvala, 97.12d ; 97.13d ; 

491 *.3. 

mahldhara — Parvata, 61.39d ; 267*. 
mahlpate-USInara, 131.6b. 

- Janamejaya, 293.9d. 

Dhrtarastra, 46.19d. 

-Nala, 58.31d ; 61.53b; 75.14b (Dc 
vi&arhpate) . 

- Yudhisthira, 34.59b (M2 Visa m- 

pate); 57.20b; 302*.2 ; 388. *8 ; 
80.35b ; 80,42b (Si K2.4 Dn D5.6 
mahamate ; K1 mahadyute) ; 
81.4b ; 81.23f (K2 B4 Dn Dl.2.5 
naradhipa); 81.52b (K1 Dc maha- 
mate) ; 81.55b ; 81.63b ; 81.65b ; 
81.147b ; 81.153d ; 92.5d ; 105.24b 
(Si K D3 vi&arhpate) ; 526* ; 
110.36b (Si Kl.3.4 D3 visampate) ; 
178.6b (T1 G1 Ml mahamate) ; 
182.14d ; 186.108b ; 192.7d. 
mahlpala— -Usinara, 131.11a ; 131.18c (G2 
Ml maharaja). 

—Janamejaya, 93.4c. 

— Nala, 75.6a. 

— Yudhi$thira, 91.10e (M maharaja) ; 
99,5c (B P4-6 maharaja); 


121.14c ; 125.12a (D1.2 iSjendra) ; 
126.29c; 126.43c; 129.7c (D3 maha- 
raja); 636*. 5; 186.78a (Si K 

Dl-3.5 G1 maharaja) 186.102c (SI 
Kl.2.4 Dl-3 M2 maharaja ; 
935* ; 188.62a. 

— Vaidarbha, 95.2c (T2 G2-4 maha- 
bhaga ; Ml maharaja) ; 95.6a. 

- Saryati, 122.23c. 

mahesvara — Kr$na, 192.241 (Bl-3 Dn 

D4.6 T2 K1.3 Isvara ; Dc sure 0 ), 
mahesva rah — devas, 2 1 6 * .2. 
mahe§viasa — Nala, 67.15a (K2 Dn D5 
naravyaghra). 

— Yudhisthira, 178.6a (T1 G1 Ml ma- 
haraja). 

matar — Kaikeyl (Bharata), 261.33c. 

- mother of Damayanti (Damayanti), 

61.1a ; 68.14b ; 68.16e ; 74.4a. 

— Rajamata of Cedi, 66.17c. 
madreya — Nakula, 296.5c; 296.12c (D1 
Kaunteya). 

matula — Sakuni (Duh£asana), 8.11b. 
madhava — Kr$na, 56*.l ; 120.22a ; 

120.26a; 120.27b. 

mSnada — Arjuna, 41.6b (S bharata). 

- Nala, 53.4b ; 58.34b ; 60.24d (B Dn 

D4.6 T1 M anagha). 

— Yama, 281.51b. 

— Yudhi$thira, 168.9d [Si K1.2 ana- 
gha ; B D (except Dl-3.5) Ml 
bharata]. 

— Rama ; 264.4b (K Dc D1.2 ragha- 
va). 

— Vi dura, 7.16d (Si K3 Dl-3 bharata ; 
K2 B Dc Dn D4-6 sattama). 
manava4re§tha — Nala, 61.16c (Si K Dn 
D1.5 manu javyaghra ; D2.3 puru$a- 
vyaghra ; T1 narasre$tha). 
mianavendra- -Dala, 190.76d. 

— Yudhi§thira, 114.7c (B2.4m Dn D4.6 
rajendra). 

manarha — Nala, 61.23c (T1 nlatha ; K2 
Dn D5 arya). 
marina — Fttupania, 64.10d. 
marutatmaja— Hanumat, 149.16b. 
mi tabha§ii>i — Savit ri, 281 .4d (T2 Gl.2.4 
mrdubha!§iiji ) . 

mune — Ari$tanemi, 182.10b. 

— Arvavasu, 139.9d. 

- Rsyasjriga, 111.7a. 

— Kau£ika, 206.2b (K1.2 mahamune). 
— Tark$ya, 184.24d. 

— Marka©deya, 897* ; 188.4c ; 188.7c ; 
189.20b ; 192.331, 
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— Mudgala, 246.32d ; 247.2d ; 191 M ; 
247.11b ; 247.12a ; 247.14d (G2.4 
tapodhana) ; 247.23d ; 24733b. 

— Yavakri, 139.21b. 

— Lomaia, 104.3b. 

— Vaisampayana, 47.1b. 

—Vyasa; ^.ld ; 11.1b; 11.2d (G1 
mahamune ) . 

munijanapriya—Manu, 185.31b. 
munipumgava— Mari kanaka, 81.103d. 

— Mudgala, 247.17b. 
munisre^tha — Agastya, 487*. 

— Narada, 80.9c. 

munisaimsraya — Mandara, 43.24b (T1 G1 
°samsraya) . 

munisattama— Markandeya, 186.89b (B4 
Ml °purhgava), 186.117b; 941*; 
187.35b (D3 dvija°); 187.37d (B4 
D3 dvija° ) ; 187.40b (51 K Dl-3.5 
dvija ; T2 G munipumgava ) ; 
957*. 1. 

— Mudgala, 246.13d [K3.4 B D G3 
dvija° (B1 nrpa°)l. 
mudha — Jafcasura, 154.8c. 

— Jayadratha, 252.2b ; 254.4a ; 254.8c ; 
256.10c. 

— Pui§kara, 77.20d ; 77.21d (T1 G1 M2 
mca). 

— I^ak^mana, 262.26c. 

Sugriva, 264.27a (T Gl.2.4 Ml 
Kliba). 

mudhasattva — Jayadratha, 254.16a. 
mrgatsavak$i — Damayanti 60.29a (D2.3 

vi6alak§i) . 

mrga4re§tha — Sirhha, 61.33c. 
mrgendra — Sirhha, 61.32e. 
mrduparakrama — Yudhi§thira, 298.6b 

[D2 sanatana ; M (except Ml) 
amitaparakrama ] . 
maithili — Sita, 275.13b. 
yatavrata — Vyadha, 200.53b ; 205.4b (D1 
jitavrata ; G2.4 suvrata). 

— Vyasa, 10.3d (B Dn D4.6 priya° ; T2 
G2.3 mahta 0 ) . 

yatavrate — Savitri, 281. 50d. 
yamau — Nakula and Sahadeva, 142.1a. 
yasasvini — Kesini, 72.15b. 

— Damayanti, 61.122d. 

— DraupadI, 32.8b (B Dn D4.6 G2 
mana* ) . 

— Satyafohama, 222. 17d. 
yajhaseni — DraupadI, 32.1b ; 18033f ; 

180.30b ; 222.59b. 

yadavaaandana — Krwa, 13.23b (Dc D5 
danavamardana) , 


yadavar$abhah— Yadavas, 21.8b. 
yudharh vara — Yudhi$thira, 80.37d (B2-4 
D4.6 T2 G3 makipate). 
yuddhadurmdah— Paptjavas, 153.7b. 
raktantalocana — Rama, 275. 37d. 
raghtikulodvaha — Lak$mapa, 266.7b. 
raghunandana -Rama, 275.27b. 
rak$asa — Jatasura, 154.11b ; 154.27a. 
rak§ase£vara — Riavana, 262.4b ; 265.19b 
(T1 °sadhama). 

raghava — Rama, 266.40b ; 275.26a ; 

275.28b. 

rajakunja.'a — Durvodhana, 243.15b (51 
K1.2 rajapurhgava ; K4 °sattama). 
rajan Asvapati, 277.16a. 

-U&nara, 131.1b ; 131.2a ; 131.12c ; 

131.19c. 

Rtuparna, 69.15c [T2 G (except Gl) 
rajendra] ; 70.11c ; 70.12a ; 70.22a; 
76.15c. 

- Kuntibhoja, 288.1a ; 288.6c ; 289.21c. 
—Janaka, 133.16a ; 133.24a ; 134.1a. 

Janamejaya, 3.16a; 5.20b; 7.1a; 
11.30c ; 24.15b ; 37.40a ; 

39.12a [T2 G (except Gl) maha- 
raja] ; 40.5c (51 Ml maharaja) ; 
40.33c (G2 maharaja); 47.5c; 

79.10d ; 91.1c ; 93.7c ; 93.11d ; 

93.16c; 93.18c; 93.20c; 93.22a; 
118.4a ; 118.8b ; 118.12d ; 118.21c; 
141.24c; 143.2c; 145.23c; 146.8c; 
765* ; 154.22c ; 155.16a ; 

158.16c ; 172.3a ; 172.16d ; 173.4c ; 
178.48c ; 189.30c ; 229.19c; 229.21c; 
1106*.2 ; 230.25c (G2.4 maharaja); 
232.21c (D5 maharaja); 234.4a; 
234.8c ; 1127'* ; 234.{$c ; 236.15c ; 
239.1c; 239.22c; 240.42a (T1 Ol 
vira); 240.47e ; 241.10c (K4 B1 
D2.3 maharaja) ; 241.12c ; 242.16a; 
243.24a ; 244.14c ; 283.16c ; 

1335*. 1 ; 1335*. 3 ; 287.3a ; 287.4a 
(K4 maharaja); 289.5c; 289.20c; 
290.7c ; 291.2c ; 292.22a ; 292.23d ; 
1347*. 2 ; 1358*. 5 ; 295.9a (T1 Gl 
maharaja) ; 297.19c ; 1380*. 

— Jayadratha, 1227 *.6. 

- Dasaratha, 261.21c (T Gl.2.4 M2 

bhupate ) . 

— Duryodhana, 8.7a ; 8.12c ; 11.20a ; 
11.25a ; 11.27c ; 1099U ; 226.4c ; 
226.5c ; 226.8a; 226.9a; 226.10c ; 
227.20c ; 238.31a ; 1142* ; 238 36a; 
238.38a ; 238.42a; 238.43a; 238.45e; 
240.4a (SI K145 mhfcfcja) ; 
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240.37c ; 241.22c ; 242.2a (T G2.4 
• M maharaja). 

— Dyumatsena, 283.7a. 

- Dhjtara$tra, 5.6a ; 5.7b ; 5.8d ; 5.9a ; 

5.Ud ; 5.11f ; 5.13b ; 5.13c ; 5.14b; 
5.15d ; 7.21a ; 7.22c ; 9.7d ; 9.8c ; 
9.9c ; 10.7a ; 10.19c ; 11.4a ; 11.5b ; 
11.15a ; 11.16a ; 11.17c ; 11.36b ; 
46.19a ; 46.26a ; 48.11b ; 228.5a. 
— Nala, 50.19c ; 53.1d ; 53.9d ; 53.14a 
(SI Kl.3.4 Dc Dl-3 vira) ; 56.15a ; 
237*. 2 ; 58.33b ; 58.34c ; 60.8a ; 
60.11a; 60.18c (D2.3 mahSraja): 
61.12c; 61.53c (K4 maharajan); 
63.4c ; 63.18a ; 63.19a ; 331 *.2 ; 

75.12a ; 77.12e ; 353\3. 

— Nahu$a, 176.19c ; 877* ; 176.22a. 

- Parik$it, 190.33. 

— Puskara, 56.5d. 

— Brhadaisva, 193.10c ; 193.11a : 

193.17a; 193.191; 193.23a. 

— Bhima, 35.10b ; 79.15c ; 79.24a. 
Yarna, 281.47c. 

- Yudhi§thira, 1.37d ; 2.5a ; 2.17d 

4.2a ; 6.18a ; 6.20a ; 12.31a 

14.7d; 15.6a; 15.17c; 16.7c; 16.19c 
16.23a ; 17.18c ; 17.20a : 17.23c 

17.26c. ; 19.2c ; 20.9a ; 23.12c 

23.15b ;. 23.41a : 25.9a ; 25.11c 

28:4a ; 28.12c ; 28.16c ; 28.16e 

31.13d : 31.17a : 31.22d ; 33.58a 
34.5c : 34.11c ; 34.13c ; 34.15c 

34.21c ; 34.31a ; 34.35a ; 34.42b 

34.43a ; 34.45c : 34.46b ; 34.47a 

34.47d ; 34.48c ; 34.53c : 34.56c 
34.61b ; 34.67b ; 34.69a ; 34.70a 
126*. 1 ; 34.73a ; 34.76b ; 130*. 1 
36.5b ; 36.10a ; 36.17b 

36.18c; 133*. 1 ; 36.27a ; 36.33a 

36.34a ; 49.12c ; 49.14a ; 49.14c 

49.19a ; 49.24d ; 49.38a ; 49.41c 
51.28c : 57.2b ; 58.2a ; 60.1a 

61.11a; 62.22c; 298*. 1 ; 299* 
63.24c ; 65.37a ; 66.26c ; 67.2c 

67.21c ; 69.10b ; 70.6c ; 327*. 1 

70.35c ; 70.39 ; 71.7c ; 71.28a 

77.25c ; 77.28a ; 78.9c ; 359* .2 

360* .2 ; 367*. 2 ; 80.11a ; 80.55c 

80.63c ; 80.91c ; 80.101a ; 80.109c 
80.125c ; 80.128c ; 81.7a ; 81.21e 
81.32a ; 81.34c ; 81.37c ; 81.42c 

81.47c; 81.53c; 81.69c; 81.72c 

392* ; 81.91c (K2 Dn D5 nara 
£re$tha) ; 81.96c; 81.98a; 81.98c 
«1.101a ; 81.107a ; 81.107c 


81.127c; 81.130e; 81.146c; 81.153e; 
81.163c; 81.164a ; 81.165c ; 81.177c; 
82.1c ; 82. le ; 82.3a ; 82.5c ; 82.30e 
IS (except M2) naravyaghra] ; 
82.1c; 82.1e; 82.3a; 82.5c; 82.30c: 
82.93e ; 82.104e ; 83.2b ; 83.5c ; 
83.15c (SI K1 naravyaghra ; Dc 
D1 M2 narasre§tha ; Dn D2.5 
kurusrestha ) ; 83.20c; 83.51c; 455*; 
85.3a ; 87.5c (Dn D5 mahSraja); 
87.12a (K3.4 D1.2 T G'l-3 M2 
maharaja) ; 465*. 1 ; 88.16a ; 

88.18c ; 88.20c ; 88.23c ; 89.9a ; 
91.2a ; 92.3a ; 94.9c ; 94.10a ; 

96.20c ; 490*. 3 ; 97.25d ; 97.27a ; 
497*. 1 ; 98.2a ; 98.19a ; 99.13d ; 
102.5a ; 510* ; 106.1a (D1.2 maha- 
raja); 530*; 107.24a IS (except 
G2 Ml) maharaja] ; 534* ; 108.9a; 
108.11b ; 539* (T2 G2-4 mahara- 
ja) ; 109.6c ; 109.10b ; 109.11b ; 
110.14c; 110.17b; 110.27a; 

113.8a; 555*; 113.25d ; 114.17a; 
114.23a ; 561*.l ; 115.15b ; 115.19a; 
115.24a (D1.2 rajendra) ; 116.2a; 
116.6c; 576*. 1 ; 117.13c; 121.1c; 
122.3c ; 122.4c ; 123.13a ; 123.16c ; 
124.4a ; 124.7a ; 125.11b (T1 G1 
visarn pate) ; 125.21a ; 125.22a ; 
126.4a ; 614* ; 615* ; 126.35c ; 

126.41b ; 127.2c ; 127.6c : 127.11c ; 
129.1c ; 129.12b ; 633*.l ; 130.1c ; 
130.20c ; 131.32c ; 132.3d ; 132.6b ; 
134.6b ; 134.37a ; 135.1a ; 135.5a ; 
135.24a ; 668* .3 ; 139.14b ; 140.5c; 
140.10a • 140.12c (D1.2 mahara- 
ja); 141. 15d ; 141. 16d ; 144.6a; 

144.23a ; 153.13a ; 153.15c ; 

154.44c ; 159.12c ; 159.24a ; 

160.10a ; 160.19c ; 162.12a ; 

162.13b ; 163.9a ; 163.12c ; 

163.22a ; 163.28c ; 163.35c ; 

164.6a (K2 T1 maharaja); 

164.13c ; 164.36c ; 164.40c ; 

164.55a ; 164.58c ; 165.8a ; 

165.9a : 167.13c ; 170.5c ; 

170.18c (S maharaja) ; 170.27c ; 

170.28c; 171.9c (T1 maharaja); 
173.14a ; 173.15d ; 177.10c ; 

177.15a ; 885*.9 ; 177.25a ; 178.7a ; 
178.9a ; 178.36c ; 180.16b ; 180.19a; 
180.31d (Dc G1 dharmaraja); 
181.32c (SI K1.2 Dl.3.5 mahSra- 
ja) ; 185.2a ; 185.12a ; 185.43c ; 
186.35c ; 186.36c ; 186.50c ; 
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186.98e (Si K2 D3 T1 mabaifcjan) 
186.99a (SI K4 D3 T1 maharaja) 

‘ 186,101a ; 186.111d ; 186.113a 

187.49a (K3 maharajan, S tata) 
944*. 1 ; 188.49c ; 188.61a 

188.68a (D5 maharaja); 190.67a 
190.67a ; 190.74a ; 192.6b ; 193.1a 
193.8c ; 194.8a ; 194.15a ; 194.30a 
195 .30e ; 195.34e ; 196.21a 

197.9a ; 207.17c ; 208.2d : 213.13e 
215.6f ; 217.12c ; *21.19b 

221.46c ; 221. 5 ? z . 242.10a 

1173*. 1 ; 245.20d ; 1179* 

255.40c ; 255.41c ; 258.13c 

1236* .6 ; 268.28c ; 269.4c ; 270.8c 
272.8c ; 272.19c ; 274.9c ; 276.11c 
277.4a ; 277.10e ; 1310* ; 295.17d 
296.8a ; 297.22a ; 297.23a 

297.28d ; 297.65a ; 297.67c 

298.21c ; 299.9a. 

— Yuvanlasva, 126.21c. 

Rama, 264. 29a ; 266.51a; 275.26c. 

— Ravana, 268.10a. 

— Vaidarbha, 95.2a. 

— Vainya, 183.11a. 

-Saryati, 122.23b; 124.4c. 

- Sala, 190.62d ; 190.64b ; 965*. 1 ; 

190.66b ; 190.70d. 

- Sahara, 104.20a ; 105.15a. 

Sugrtva, 266.276. 

vSomaka, 127.19a ; 128.11c ; 128.13a 
(SI Kl-4 Dl-3 maharaja); 627"; 
128.16a. 

rajaputra Jayadratha, 255.58c. 

— Bhima, 35.8a. 

Yudhisthira, 297.11c. 

Rama, 275.22a. 

rajaputri - Draupadit 32.2b. 

—Wife of Dala, 190.80c. 

rajan§e — Dyumatsena, 279.8a. 

Yuvanasva, 126.19c. 

rajasardula — Janamejaya, 1227 *.11 ; 

284.4a; 1335\8. 

— Duryodhana, 240.8c. 

- — Nala, 60.24c (Si nrpasardula ) . 

— Yudhis&hira, 62.17c ; 88.1a ; 139.24c; 

178.23c (T2 G2-4 nara°); 188.49c 
(B4 puru$avyaghra ; T2 G3.4 
nara° ) ; 195.21c; 195.25c (B1 G4 
nara°) 

rajasattama— Janamejaya, 291.7b. 

— Bhi$ma, 80.51b. 

— Yudhfethira, 21.5d ; 83.50b ; 474*. 1 ; 
105.1b (Si K1.2 rajanya 0 ); 
163.12b ; 186.17b ; 277.9b. 


rajasbhha— Dhrtara^tra, 27 *.4. 
rajapasada — Pu$kara , 77.20b (K1 S 

rajapasada) . 

rajivalocana - Yudhi^thira, 16.23d ; 

83.112b; 185.17d. 

rajendra -Arjuna, 170.7c ; 170.12c (SI K 
kaunteya ) . 

— Kuntibhoja, 288.1c ; 288.4a ; 288.5a ; 
288.9a. 

Janamejaya, 3.16c ; 11.37a ; 23.50a ; 
775 U ; 222.2a ; 231.7a ; 238.32a , 
240.45c ; 242,6c ; 242.19a ; 243.17a; 
243.19a |S (except G3) njpasre- 
$tha] : 284.8a ; 289.8a ; 289.21a ; 
291.26c; 292.8c (B3 D6 rajan) ; 
293.21a. 

Dasaratha, 275.36a. 

Duryoenana, 226.7a ; 238.47a ; 

239.6c ; 239.14c ; 240.1a ; 241.6e ; 
241.28c. 

<Dhrtara$tra, 11.6a ; 12.3a ; 14.4c. 
Nala, 51.29a ; 60.9a ; 63.18c ; 

70.32a. 

— Nahut^a, 885*. 2. 

Brhadasva, 193.13a (D5 maharaja); 
193.23c; 193.26b (T1 G’l Ml 

bhupate) . 

— Bhlttjma, 80.33a. 

— Yudhi$thira, 14.12a (T G2-4 maha- 
raja) ; 14.16a ; 16.20c ; 17.1a ; 

17.14a ; 17.18a ; 18.16a * 20.26a ; 
20.27c ; 80* ; 21.38c ; 28.14 c ; 

33.38c ; 34.52a ; 43.1c ; 45.^4c ; 
50.7c ; 297 *.l ; 69.33a ; 334* ; 

78.5c ; 386* ; 80.108a ; 80.110a ; 
80.117a ; 80.120a ; 80.130a ; 

80.131a ; 81.1a ; 81.8c ; 81.16a ; 
81.19c ; 81.22c ; 81.25a ; 81.33e ; 
81.36a [SI K (K3 missing) D 
(except D4.6) dharmajha] ; 
81.42a ; 81.51e ; 81.53a ; 81.58a 
(K1 B D4 dharmajfta); 81.59c; 
81.62a ; 81.72a ; 81.74c ; 81.76a 
(B D3.4.6 dharmajna); 81.76c; 
81.82a; 81.90a; 81.92c; 81.106c; 
81.122a; 81.137a (K Dn Dl-3.5 
dharmajna) ; 81.139a ; 81.148a ; 

82.11a (B4 dharmajna); 82.19a 
407*. 3 ; 407 *.4 ; 82.28a ; 82.32a ; 
82.68a ( K3 B Dc D3.4.6 dharma- 
jna) ; 82.70a ; 82.75a ; 82.76a ; 

82.78a ; 82.87a ; 82.88a ; 82.88c ; 
82.104c; 82.106a [K4 B Del 

Dl-4.6 M2 nara (K4 njpa) 6re- 
stfha] ; 82.123a (Si K1.4 Dc Dl-3 
Ml dharmajfla); 83.4a; 83.21c ; 
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83.22c; 83.57a [K3.4 D (except 
- D4.6) G4 dharmajna] ; 443* ; 

83.61a ; 83.65a ; 85.15a ; 472* ; 
91.24c ; 92.16a ; 92.19c ; 479*.l ; 
94.23a ; 104.9c ; 114.7a ; 121.14a ; 
126.9a ; 126.10c ; 620*. 1 ; 128.19a ; 
129.17a ; 638*. 1 ; 144.23c ; 159.13c 
(B4 Dn D4.6 rajan) ; 164.4a ; 
856*. 6 ; 885*.5 ; 178.5c (K3.4 

Dl-3.5 rajar$e); 178.11a; 183.13a; 
925* (T1 dharmarajendra) ; 944 *.2; 
189.10c (51 K bharata); 997* ; 

196.19a ; 219.44c ; 221.65c ; 244.7c 
(51 K1.2 maharaja); 255.41a; 

266.15a ; 1282 *.2 ; 1308*. 4 ; 

1382 *.2 ; 298.11a. 

- Lomapada, 110.24c. 
rajni Kunti, 291.21a. 

- Damayanti, 65.28a. 

— Draupadi, 1097 *.l. 
radheya — Kama, 228.8c ; 237.1a ; 

285.10b. 

rama Parasurama, 116.26c. 

— Balariima, 120.1a ; 120.2d ; 120.3a ; 
120.8d. 

raukmiioeya — Pradyumna, 19.10c ; 20.2a. 
rauhiipeya-— Balarama, 120.9b. 
lokabhavana — Agastya, 103.15b. 

— Kr$na, 13.46c (K2 B2 Dn3 D4 bhu- 
tabhavana). 

lokavptlantatattvajna-- Vyadha, 1046* 
(Dc Dn3 °dharmajha). 
lokesa-Krsna, 13.46c [N (K1.4 missing) 
bhutesa]. 

lokeSvara Surya, 284.33c. 
vatsa — Kanja (Surya), 286.12c. 

— Riama (Dasaratha), 275.35a. 
vatse— h K unti (Kuntibhoja) , 287.13a ; 

287.14a ; 287.18a. 

vadatairh vara Kama, 294.32b (K1.3 Ml 
dadatam vara). 

----- Janamejaya, 1335 * .3. 

Duryodhana, 11.19b. 

— Markaandeya, 188,4b. 

— Yudhisthira, 34.41b (M2 jayatarh 
vara); 181.9b; 181.33b. 

— Lomasa, 127.1b. 

— Vytadha, 200.25d (B2m varadam 
vara). 

vadatam srestha — Brhada^va, 49.43c. 
vadhu — Savitri (Dyumatsena), 282.9c. 
varade — Ganga, 107.16c. 
varavanjini —Kunti, 291.13d (K2 bha- 
mini); 291. 15d. 

— Damayanti, 50.27b ; 68.3d. 


— Draupadi, 70*. 5 (51 K3 Dl-3 c&ru- 
locane); 48.31f. 

-Sita, 265.9d. 

— Sukanya, 123.18d. 

varangane — brahmaijastri, 197.18b (B2.3 
Ml varanane). 

- Rajamata of Cedi, 291*.l. 

- Satyabhama, 222.31b (G1 varanane). 
varanane — Sukanya, 123.1 2d (51 K Dc 

Dn sumadhyame ; B D4.6 6ubhe ; 
D3 sucismite). 
vararohe — Kunti, 291.12c. 

— Draupadi, 251.9a. 

— Savitri, 281. 98e. 

— Slfca, 265.9a. 

vasudhadhipa— Janamejaya, 230.6d. 
-Nala, 61.22b. 

Yudhisthira, 14.1b; 94.21b (G1 pp 
thivlpate) ; 126.34b. 
vakyakovida -Bhlma, 37.3d. 
vanara— Hanumat, 147.6b. 
vanarapurhgavar- Hanumat, 150.11b. 
viamoru Sita, 264.54c; 265.13c. 

-Sukanya, 123.3a. 
varsneya — Kp?na, 50*. 1. 
viasava— Indra, 10.12f (B2 kausika); 

10.13d ; 294.21b. 

vasa vopama - Yudhisthira, 83.95b. 
vasudeva - Kr§na, 16.1a. 
vikrianta — Nala, 61.53a. 
vitpate -Yudhisthira, 671*. 
vidusam 6restha - 'Vai6ampiayana, 284.3a. 
(B Dnl.n3 D4.6 G3 japatam sre- 
stha ; Dc Dn2 D2 jayatarh sre- 
Stha) . 

\idan -Agastya, 96.5c. 

Ayu, 190.36. 

Kausika, 206.26a (B4 vipra). 
Tarksya, 184.20d. 

-Markantfeya, 187.24a ; 206.34a (51 
Kl.3.4 B1.2 Dc Dl-3.5 G1 brah- 
man ; B4 vipra). 

Vvadha, 206.10a (51 K B2 Dl-3.5 
brahman ) . 

vipulasroiji — Damayanti, 74.20c. 
vipra— Agastya, 95.17a. 

Atri, 183.30e [Bl-3 D (except 

Dl-3.5) vipraise]. 

Indra-brahmapa, 294.6c ; 294.10a. 
Rsyastnga, 111.8c. 

- Kausika, 197.20a (K2 B2.3 Dc Dn 

D4-6 vidvan ; K3 G1 Ml vipren- 
dra ; B1 brahman) ; 197.23c ; 

1004*.l ; 199.25c [D5 S < except 
G3) brahman] ; 202.16f ; 204.15a ; 
204.25c; 1041*. 
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— T5ark$ya, 184.19d. 

— Parriada, 68.18a (B2 brahman). 

— branmana, 289. 15d. 

— Mankaoaka, 81.105c ; 81.113c. 

— Markandeya, 186.3c ; 919*. 1 ; 187.1a 
(T2 G2-4 M brahman): 187.11c; 
187.21 a ; 187.41a [B (except Bl) 
Dn D4.6 vipragrya] : 196.2c ; 

196.12c. 

Mtfidgala, 247.27a. 

Yavakri, 135.22c (S viprar^e). 

— Lomasa, 45.20a ; 10 '.4c. 

Vamadeva, 967 *.2. 

— Vaisampayana, 1.7e ; 46.1 d. 
-Saunaka, 2.59d. 

- -Sude va, 65.35c. 
viprapravara — Kausika, 999*. 1. 
viprar§e — Atri, 183.5a ; 183.29c. 

— Ari$tanemi, 182.15e (K3.4 brahmar- 
§e). 


— -Uttahka, 192.28c. 

— Kausika, 198.27a (Si K D3.5 rajar- 
§e) ; 198.31c (G4 viprendra); 

203.6c (K8 najarse) ; 205.10c. 

— Gyavana, 125.4c (Bl devar.se ; B2.3 
S brahmar§e) . 

- Pulastya, 80.28c (K2 Dc brahmar§e ; 
D1.2 devar§e). 

— Markandeya, 186.5a ; 186.7c ( D5 

brahmar§e) ; 187.2a (Si K1.2 de- 
var$e) ; 187.39a ; 187.44a ; 

187.45c : 196.3a. 

-Yavakri, 135.22a (D1.2 T G1.3 

brahmar.se ) . 


viprah — brahmarias, 2.4c. 
vipragrya — Lomasa, 45.35c. 

— VaiSampayana, 772 *.3. 
viprendra -Kausika, 100i*.l ; 1033 *.5. 

— Markandeya, 187.35c (SI K Dl-3.5 
viprendra); 189.29a (Si K D3.5 
viprarse) . 

vibudhasre^tha- Surya, 284.27a. 
vibudhah — devas, 53.21a. 
vibudhadhipa — Indra, 164.27b (T1 

puraihdara). 

vBtidhesvarah -devas, 53.17d. 


vibhavaso — Agni, 260.4b. 

— Surya, 284.25b ; 284.33b ; 290.23b. 
vibho — Arjuna, 43.35c, 

— Indra, 51.14d ; 135.21b (D1.2 G2 
prabho) . 

— Kma, 48*. 1 ; 13.47b (Si B2 Dn 
D4.6 prabho) ; 13.53b (B2 D2 T1 
prabho) ; 194.26b. 

— Devaduta, 246.35d (K4 D1.3 T 

prabho). ; 

d. c. -5. 


— Nala, 252*. 1. 

— Bhargava, 81.24d (B D4.6 anagha). 
— Bhima, 367 *.9. 

~-Bhi$ma, 80.43d. 

— Markandeya, 176.10f ; 189.28d (B2 
prabho ; T1 G1 mune). 
-Yudhi^thira, 83.74d (K1.2 T2 G2-4 
prabho); 87.10f ; 92.6b (K4 Dn2 
D1.2 prabho); 192.9d ; 258.9b 

298.23b. 

-Lomasa, 45 26d. 

-Satyavat, 282.28b (K1.2 anagha). 
—Surya, 290.23d (Dc D2 G'4 prabho). 

-Skanda, 218.18a. 

— Hanumat, 149.12b. 
vimatsara — Kuntibhoja, 287.6d. 
vi&am pate — USlnara, 131.8b ; 131.29b 
(D1.2 parthiva). 

— Janamejaya, 11.28b ; 93.12b ; 

121. 16d; 143.6d (SI Kt mahipa- 
te) ; 143.18d ; 228.3b ; 228.28d ; 
229. 14d ; 229.19b ; 229.25b ; 

240.34d ; 241.24b ; 242.3b ; 

243.7b ; 291.7d ; 293.19b ; 1353*. 1; 
294.35b. 

Duryodhana, 8.7b ; 226.16b ; 

227.20b ; 241.6b. 

— Dhftarastra, 10.6d ; 12.50b (B2 Dn 
D4.6 bharatar$abha ; TG1.3.4 Ml 
bharata) . 

Yudhi$thira, 2.66b ; 14.6b ; 14.16d 
(K3 D1.3 S (except Gl) mahi- 
patej ; 23.14b , 49.15d ; 49.17d ; 
50.30b ; 50.31b ; 51.8b ; 53.12b ; 
226 *.4 ; 59.8b ; 60.30b ; 62.42b ; 
63.1b ; 65.34b ; 66.9b ; 66.15b ; 
66.24d ; 68.13b ; 68.22b ; 69.19b ; 

71.19b; 71.34b ; 78.10d ; 83.55b ; 
85.18b ; 91.6d ; 92.19b ; 94.9d (SI 
K1.2 mahamate ; Ml mahlpate) ; 
95. 7d ; 95.13b ; 109.16d ; 114.16d ; 
114.21d ; 117.12d ; 121.12d ; 122.2d 
(SI K D5 mahlpate ; Ml bha- 
rata); 125.18b; 127.5d ; 128.6b; 
630*. 3 ; 130.3d (Si K D3.5 mahl- 
pate) ; 130.18b : 164.45b ; 165.16d 
(K1.2 kurudvaha) ; 170.42d ; 

185.17f (T1 ariihdama) ; 1 86.34 d ; 
186.111b [S (except G4) matoa- 
dyute ; G4 mahamate] ; 186.114b ; 
188.44b ; 259.5b ; 259.32b. 
vtsalak§i — DamayantI, 341*. 
visruta — Parvata, 61.39b. 
vihagottama — §yena, 131.13b ; 645*. 
vihahgama — syena, 131.15b. 
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vlra — Atharvan, 212. 8d (B1 mahavira) . 
—Arjuna, 153*. 29 ; 166M ; 42.28a ; 

163.45c (Si tiata ; T1 vatsa) ; 
165.3c; 170.10c; 170.54c. 

— Kan?a, 238.8a. 

— Kiqga., 23.22c ; 23.25c. 

- Citrasena, 235.2a ; 238.2a. 

— Janamejaya, 156 *.l. 

—Duryodhana, 238.38c (G2.4 dharma- 

jha) ; 240.18a ; 240.19c ; 240.24a ; 
241.5a (M2 tata); 241.16a (B1 
D3 T rajan). 

Nala, 52.19c; 53.3c (K3 mahar&ja) ; 

234 * .1 ; 61.13a ; 61.17c ; 61.18a 
(Ml natha); 61.53a; 67.11c (T2 
G2-4 deva) ; 72.20c, 

- Puttykara, 77.22d. 

— Pradyumna, 19.8a ; 20.4c ; 20.22c. 

— Bhima, 142.4d ; 142.18a ; 142.22b ; 
146.79c; 150.4a; 150.7a; 747 *.2; 
150.14c; 158.10c; 232.14c. 
----Yudhisthira, 17.33c ; 18.12a ; 20.7a ; 
21.23a ; 22.5a ; 22.11a ; 22.12a ; 

22.16c ; 22.22c ; 22.29b ; 23.9c ; 

23.16c; 23.27c; 80.77e (G1 Ml 

najan) ; 81.3a ; 81.100c ; 82.124a ; 
85.13c ; 87.9c ; 465V2 ; 88.15c (Si 
K1.2 mahavira ; T2 G3 mahavirya; 
G2.4 maharaja ; Ml mahabaho) ; 
89.21a ; 130.4c ; 159.4c ; 184.1c 

IG1.2 Ml (vsup. lin. as in text) 
dhira ; M2 rajan] ; 185.34e ; 

186.116a (M2 rajan); 196.17c. 
Rama. 147.37c; 1302 M ; 275.30a 

K1.2 dhira). 

Laksmana, 1263 * ; 266.18c (G2.4 

mahavira ) . 

SiitapuLra, 243.11c ; 243.12c (T1 Gi 
mahavira ) . 

- Skanda, 218.12c ; 218.15a ; 218.16a. 
Hanumat, 148.3c ; 149.14a. 

vlrau — Madhukaitabha, 194.21a. 
vrkodara- -Bhima, 37.18b ; 141. Id ; 

142.5d ; 142.7d ; 142.8d ; 142.9d ; 
142.25b ; 152.5b ; 155.70d ; 158.461, 
232.2b (Ml. mahaxnate) ; 232. lOd ; 
232.14b ; 232.18b (Ml puru$ar§a- 
bha) . 

vjtrahan — Indra, 169.31d [N (except K4 
Dl-3) satruhan]. 
vr$abha dh va i a— Sahka ra , 41.7b 
vr§i?ikula^re§tha — Kpsna, 23.24c. 
vrspinandana — Kr$i?a, 15.1b ; 22.13b. 
vedavittama — br§hma#a, 289.15b ( K4 

dvijasattama) . 


vaicitravlrya — Dhjtarastra, 10.4a. 
vaidarbhi — Damayanti, 65.27a. 
vaidehi — Sitia, 264.71a ; 275.10c. 
sakra — Indra, 10.16c ; 213.11a ; 215.13d ; 
215.14d ; 218.14c; 218.19c (B1 

tata) ; 294.14d ; 294.16d ; 294.17c ; 
294.34c. 

saknatmaja — Arjuna, 43.11a. 
satakrato — Indra, 213.36b. 

Satrukarsana — Arjuna, 296.20d (Kl-3 

Bl.2.4 D1.5 °kar§ana) . 

Rtuparpa, 70.11d (Si K1.3 Bl.2.4 
Dl-3 °kar$ana). 

Kumbhakania, 270.25d (K1 °kar- 

§aria ; K2 B Dl.2.5 °kar§apa). 
—Duryodhana, 238.38d (Si K1.2 B D2 
0 kar$a#a). 

satrughna— Nala, 61.17a (Si K1.4 Dl-3 
rajendra). 

Satrutapana— Bhima, (802*.4). 
satruni$udana— Arjuna, 842* (B1.3 M2 
°nisudana ; B4 °nibarhapa) . 
satrusudana — Yudhr§thira„ 156.24d (K1.2 
B1 Dl.2.5 panglava ; Si bharata). 
Satruhan — Indra, 164.26b. 

- -Duryodhana, 240.37d. 

— Bhima, 158. 48d [B D (except 
Dl-3,5) pancjava (B4 bharata)]. 
— Yudhisthira, 21.16d ; 167,14b. 

- Rama, 147.37d. 

saranya Parvata, 61 .39c. 
sastrabhrtam vara Indrajit, 272. 4d. 
Sastrabhrtiam si e§tha Yudhi^hira, 

156.31c ]N (except K4) Sastra- 
jitarh ; Si Kl-3 Dl-3.5 partha ; B 
Dc Dn D4.6 tata]. 

»am> atairh sre$tha — Yudhi§thira, 87.1 1 c 

(K3 sramyatam ; K4 D3 sri- 
matarh ; D1.2 tapatarh ; T2 G3 M 
Sramyatiam ; Gl snavyatam ) . 
sinipravira— Satyaki, 120.27c. 
sucismite— Kunti, 289.16b ; 291.12b (D5 
sucivrate) . 

—Damayanti, 224 *.5 ; 61.122b. 

— Draupadl. 13.119b ; 32.31b. 

-SIta, 262.24d. 

- Sukanyia, 123.9b. 

subha tarn r&k§i — Draupadl, 70* .4 (D3 

sucitamrak§i ) . 

subhanane Devasena, 213.15d. 

— Draupadl, 30.29d [S (except M2) 
sucismite]. 

— Satyabhama, 222.52d (Bl-3 Dn 

D4.6 G3 var§nane). 

— Savitri, 1324*. 



VOCATIVES IN THE CRITICAL EDITION OF THE MAHABHARATA 


Subhe — Kunti, 287.2 6d ; 289.13d ; 290. 25 f 
[T1 G1 (inf. lin. as in text) 

anindite]. 

— Damayanti, 52.24c ; 61.87b ; 74.19d 
(S 6obhane) . 

— Draupadl, 30.2d ; 222.4f (51 K1.2 
surismite). 

—Savitri, 281. 12d ; 281.36d (B4 bha- 
vini ; K4 D3 sute) ; 281. 68d ; 
281.92b ; 281.106c. 

— Sukanya, 123.18b. 

— Surabhi, 10.8a. 

subhek$ane -wife of Dala, 190.80a. 
surah — gods, 221.40b. 

Suladhrk—nSankara, 81.108d. 
saibya — Kotikia^ya, 250.4c ; 250.5b ; 

251 .4d. 

Saila — Mandara, 43.22c ; 43.23a ; 188*. 7. 

— Vindhya, 102.4c. 
sailaraja — Mandara, 188*. 5. 

§ailasute— Gariga, 140.14d, 
sailendra — Vindhya, 102.12c ; 173.19c. 
sokavivardhana — Nala ( Damayanti ) , 
61.26d IS (Gl missing) °nibarha~ 
na (T1 °vinasana)]. 
sokapanu da — A£oka, 280*. 1. 

Sobhanah - -varamukhyas, 1 10.31 d. 
sobhane— Damayanti, 52.2?d. 

- Draupacfi, 102*.2 ; 30.32b fK2 B (B1 
corrupt) Dn D4.6 susobhane]. 

— brahmanastri, 197.43b ; 197.43f (51 

K1.2 bhamini). 

— Lopamudra, 97.18b. 

— Savitri, 278.23b. 

— Sukanya, 123.3d. 

— Surabhi, 10.15b. 

— Svaha, 220.6d. 
sakhi- Satyabhanna, 223.1c. 

— Sitia, 264.54b. 

sattama — Kau&ka, 200.22b ; 200.46b ; 

206.26d (T1 dvijottama). 

— Bhlma, 176. lid IR1 (m as in text) 
kurusattama ] . 

— Markaajdeya f 187.20d ; 187.26b (Si 
h D1.3 bhargava ; K1.2 mune) ; 

196.3b (K3 viprar$isattama ; D5 
brahmar$isattama ; K4 devasatta- 
ma) ; 196.4b. 

— Yudhi§thira, 195.35b (51 K1.2 bha- 
rata) ; 206.32b ; 216.15b. 

— Lomasa, 195*. 3. 

— VaMampayana, 157 .2d ; 241. Id (B2 
dvija); 287.2b , 1336M. 

— VySdha, 200.29d. 

— Skanda, 218.13d. 
satputra — Indrajit, 272.3a. 
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satyaparakrama — Arjtma, 41.5b ; 187* .3. 

— Yudhi$thira, 78.15b ; 154.25b. 

— Rama, 275.47d. 
satyapariakramau — Madhukaitabha , 
194.22b. 

satyaprati jha — Dasaratha, 261 .21a. 
satyabhrtam vara — Kama, 284.10b (K 
K3 missing) D3.5 dharma® ; T 
Gl.2.4 £astra°]. 

satyavikrama — Uslnara, 131. lOd. 

— Loma4a, 129.19b (51 K D3.5 satya- 
samgara ; D1.2 tapodhana). 
satyasamdha — Nala, 61.53b (K3 Tl 

satyadharma) . 

satye — Satyabhama, 222.9b ; 1094* ; 

222.28c; 1096*; 222.56c; 223.2a; 
223.7d. 

sanatana Arjuna, 42.32b. 
sandhividarh srestha — Duryodhana, 

241.9c (Tl M samdhimatam). 
sarpa — Ajagara, 177.4c ; 177.13a; 177.21a; 
177.21c; 177.23a (D5 saumya) ; 

177.24c ; 178.3a ; 178.8a ; 178.16d. 
sarparaja — Ajagara, 177.14c. 
sarvajna - -VaiiSairhpayana, 39.4c. 
sarvatamopaha— Surya, 291.17b (B Dc 
Dn D4.6 T2 G3 °nuda). 
sarvadharmabhrtam vara— Yudhi§lhira, 
187. 49d. 

sarvadharmabhrtam 6re$tha-- Markapde- 
ya, 206.33c [B D (except Dl-3.5 
G3 °vidam grestha J . 

sarvabhutanamaskrta -Sahkara, 40.59b 
(Tl °devanamaskrta ; B2 G2 
c lok°). 

sarvabhutamahesvara— 5ankara, 1 74 * .9 

[K1.3 Dc Dl-3 sarvabhutanamas- 
krta (51 °deva°) also °skrtab) j. 
sarvabhute^a —Sankara, 40.57a fK3 B 
(except B2) Dn D4.6 sarva- 
deve^aj. 

sarvavit — Yudhi^thira, 885 *.6. 
sarvanavadyiahga — Nala, 52.19a. 
sarvanavadyahgi— ~ Damayanti, 61 .67c. 
savyasacin — Arjuna, 42.32a. 
sahasrak^a — Indra, 286.14c. 
sadh vacaragui^an vita — Vyadha, 205. 1 1 d 

( B Dnl.n2 D4.6 G3 dharmScSra® ) • 
sadho—Manu, 185.18c. 

— Matali, 43.18a. 

— Mudgala, 246.26c ; 247.36c. 

— Rama, 275.29c. 
sadhvi — Saviti, 282.9c ; 282.43d. 

—wife of Dala, 966*.l. 
sara the — Saihjaya, 46.3d. 
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— Suta, 19.20d. 

— V&n$neya, 241* ; 57.16d. 
simhoraska — Nala, 61.12a (JC2 Dn D5 
vyudhoraska ; B2 sirvihasamdha) . 
sukrtitram vara — Yudhk?thira, B7.14d. 
sukesi— Draupadi, 249.13c ; 254.3c. 
sukharha — Yudhi§thira, 181. 4 Id. 
sugatri — Draupadi, 249.8d. 
sucaritavrata- Mudgala, 2.46.29d. 
sudurbuddhe Nala ( aksah ) , 58.15a. 
sudrdha vrala - - Cya vana, 596 * .1 . 
subhage — Kunt'i, 290.13a. 

— Gahga, 140.14c. 

Damayanti, 61.20a. 

- Draupadi, 249.11d. 

- -Lopiarnudra, 95.24a. 

- Satyabhama, 222.37a. 

- Satyavati, 115.21c. 

- Sarasvatl, 184.3c (§1 vimale) ; 

184.16c ; 184. 18d. 

— Susobhania, 190.12 (Bl-3 Dn D4.6 
G3, bhadre) . 

subhrui — wife of Dala, 966 1 .3. 
sumadhyame — Dam ay anti, 50.27d ; 
58.28b. 

— Draupadi, 79.17b ; 1093*. 

— Lopamudra, 95.19d. 

-Savitri, 281.67b; 281.70b. 
sumahabhaga Yudhi§thira, 993 5,5 . 
sumitranandivardhana— Laksmana. 

1263*. 

sulocana— Kn?na, 194.27b (81 K1.2 su- 
. rottama). 

suvira— . Jayadratha, 252.3d. 
su vrat a- Kumbhaka rna , 1 237 * . 

— Kau&ka, 202.6d (Ml dvijotlama). 
— Narada, 80.8d. 

- -Pulastya, 80.19b. 

— Manu, 185.7d. 

— Markapdeya, 196.13d (B2 supra- 

bha) . 

Yudhi^thira, 21*2; 82.12b (B D4.6 
bharata ; T G bharatarsabha ) ; 
83.90b. 

- LomaSa, 114.15b (81 K B Dc D5 
bhagavan) . 

— Satyavat, 281.72b. 
su&lle- Savitri, 282.43c. 

su^obhane — Draupadi, 30.2b (S Subhit- 
nane). 

— Sukanyta, 123.18f |Dc D1.2 S (T1 G1 
vara° ) giibhanane). 

susropi — {Cjuiti, 291.25a (K D5 bhami- 
ni), 

— KeSinl, 72.4c. 


— Draupadi, 30.18a ; 32.4a ; 251.18a. 

— Sita, 262.34c ; 265.16c. 
susmite — Kunti, 290.15b (K D1 bhavini; 

Dc D2.5 bhamini). 
suraganarcita — Indra, 135.19b. 
suragapesvara — Indra, 135.40b. 
surapumgava — Indra, 164.27d (81 K 

B4 D1.2 surar^abha). 
surarsabha -Skanda, 219.17b. 
suravarottama — Kr$na, 194.26d (S sura- 
sattama) . 

surasre^tha - Surya, 286.9b. 
surasattama — Kr§pa, 194.27d (G1 puru- 
ijottama ; K4 surottama) . 

— Skanda, 1069*. 

sura sat tamah — Devas, 53.18d ; 136.6b. 
surah — Devas, 98.6c ; 101.6a ; 506 *.6. 
suratmaja— Skanda, 221.76f (B2.3 Dn 

D4.6 G3 mahabhuja ; D5 satta- 
-ma ) . 

suradhipa — Indra, 10.11b. 

suresa— ' Yama, 281.28d (T1 surottama). 

surottama — Krvsna, 194.20b. 

—Skanda, 218.7b (81 K2 suresvara) ; 
218.44b. 

suta— Nala -bahuka, 70.7c. 

— Miatali, 168.24d. 

Saimjaya, 46.3a ; 46.32a ; 46.34a ; 

199*. 1 ; 48.41a. 

sutaja — Karn?, 241.19d (Cl suvrata); 
294.25d. 

-Suta. 19.25d. 

sutanandana - Samjaya, 48.7b. 
sutaputra — Sala, 19.32a. 
somapithinau — ASvinas, 123.22b [Si 
K 1.2.4 D3 somapa (Si pi) yinau], 
saumya — Asvapati, 277.17e. 

-- Kotikaiya, 248.14a. 

Nakula, 296.9c. 

---Yudhi^thira, 1388*. 
saute — Suta, 19.29a ; 19.31a. 
sauvira- Jayadratha, 251.6c. 
strikamuka - Jayadratha. 256.21a. 
svarbhanusudana -Surya, 284.38b. 
svamin Nala ( Damayantl ) , 60.3b. 
hayakovida -Nala-bahuka, 70.17b (T1 

jaya° ; G'l naya° ; Ml a&va°). 
harilocana- Hanumat, 275.44d. 
hare -Rama, 1303*. 2. 
hirapy a varpa— Skanda, 218.6a [K4 Bl-3 
D (excepf Dl-3.5) G3 °garbha ; 
T1 G1 °rupa]. 

hutasana — Agni, 1059* ; 214.3b ; 214.6d. 
hrcchayavardhana— Nala, 52.19b. 
hrslkesa — Kr$na, 47*.l. 
haidimbeya — Ghatotkaca, 145.4a. 



AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE NATURE OF VENA, THE 
DEITY OF THE RGVEDA-HYMN X. 123* 


By 

V. M. Apte. 

§ 1. In the view of the poet of RV . X. 64. 2, the noun Vend is evidently to be 
connected etymologically with the root ven ( venanti vendh'). The writer prefers 
this derivation to that of the Unadi siuras (III. 6), which derive it from the root aj , 
to go l — vi, ajervlbhavah (] with the suffix na. The general sense of the noun Vend 
(whether used as substantive or adjective) therefore depends on that of the 
root ven . In a paper entitled ‘ The root ven and its verb-forms in, the ftgveda ’ 
contributed to the * Dr. A. B. Dhruva Memorial ’ Volume , the writer has advanced 
the proposition that all the available Rgvedic evidence c hows that the root ven [com- 
pare vaenaiti (= he sees), the Avestan equivalent of the Rgvedic venati] means (1) 
primarily ‘ to see:, behold, view, observe, watch, attend or to be conscious of ’ in a 
physical sense ; and (2) secondarily ‘to see, attend or perceive’ with the mind's eye , 
i.e. ‘to ponder over, meditate or consider’ and that it is not at all necessary , (though 
not impossible), to attach to it the meanings 4 to long for, love’ and the opposite one 
of ‘to be jealous of, turn against some one’ etc. (as is done, for example, in Grass- 
man’s Worterbuch ). 

§ 2. It is the aim of this paper to show that the noun Vend, derived (as it most 
probably is) from the root ven, the meaning of which has been thus determined, 
should therefore mean, 4 One who sees, observes or perceives with one's physical or 
mental eye.’ As an adjective the word is consequently almost synonymous with 
vicak$ana and like it is used as an epithet of Surya, Indra, Brhaspati and othei deities 
in the RV . If we now critically examine all the uses of the noun Vend in the Ilv 
namely those in the very obscure hymn X. 123, dedicated according to thd Anukra - 
mani to the praise of the deity Vend and in eighteen (18) passages outside this hymn 
— , we find conclusive evidence to establish : 

(1) firstly, that the general sense of the noun Vend is the one described above 

and 

(2) Secondly, that the nature of the deity— Vend— 

approximates more closely to that of the celestial form of Agni {or the Sun conceived 
as a form of Agni) than to that of any other deity. There is a remarkable divergence 
of views on this second point but the more important of them may be stated here 
as follows 

(1) Sayana—' The god of the middle region ( mudhyasthmo devah )• 

(2) Mahtdhara 1 — The Moon ( Candra ). 

(3) Wilson— The thunder-cloud. 


* Paper read before the Vedic Section of the Xllth All-India Oriental Conference held 
i ** anayodhidaivamadhiyajnam edvasthitah somah stuyate | adkidaivath condt dtmand 


stuyate | ” 


Bha$ya on the Vajasaneya sarhhita VII. 16 - RV. .X. 123. 1. 
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Roth, £. H. Myer 2 and Oldenberg 3 — -The rain-bow. 

Griffith — The Sun as he rises in the mist and dew of the morning. 
Rergaigne 4 * * — Soma. 

LUDWIG* and } _ Soma ( = The Moon). 

Hillebrandt 3 ) 

§3. An analysis of the Vend passages outside the so-called Vena hymn (X. 123) 
gives us the following groups or categories : — 

(i) Two passages in which the term Vend is used as an abstract noun (mas- 
culine) . 


( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 


(it) Six passages in which it is employed in the singular (masculine) as an 
epithet of one or the other of the deities, Bphaspati, Indra and Surya. 
(Hi) Two, in which it occurs as a Feminine noun used in the singular for 
Siiryd and in the) plural for the Dawns. 

(if) Six verses, in which it is found in the plural (masculine), to designate (in 
all probability) the Maruts. 


(v) Two passages, in which the term stands for an independent deity of the 
rank of Indra and Surya. What this last category stands for, should be 
clear from the determination of the nature of Vend , the traditional deity 
of X. 123, which is the principal object of investigation in this paper. 
Quite irrelevant for our purpose are the four passages in which Vend or 
Venya or Vainya occur as the names of martyd patrons or kings. For 
example, Vena is the name of a generous patron in X. 93. 14; Venya 
in X. 148. 5 is a praiser of Indra and in X. 173 is one whom Indra 
saves (or defeats?) in the interests of Aslrabudhnd ; and finally Vainya 
(descendant of Vend) is the patronymic of the mythic Prthi in VIII. 
9. TO. They throw no light either on the character of the deity Vend 
or on the general sense of the noun Vend. 


§4. Let us examine the first group of passages :~-X. 64. 2 7 reads : “ (Our) 
mental powers exert themselves (or ‘ our intentions intend ’) in (our) hearts [Compare 
V. 85. 2 and IV. 41. 1 for the connection of kratu with hrd], so our thoughts (or 
prayers) ; (our) powers of perception (vendh) perceive (venanti) (or ‘our observa- 
tions observe’) and fly ( patayanti ) to the quarters (d disah). No other gracious one 
is found other than these ; my longings (kdmah) become fixed upon the gods” This 
passage helps to strengthen my view that vendh and venanti need not be taken (nay, 
here cannot be taken) to mean ‘longings’ and ‘long for’ (respectively), because 
there is a separate word kdmah in the verse denoting ‘ longings \ Nor is this position 
affected, if we accept the very brilliant and plausible suggestion of Oldenberg to take 


2 Gmdharven 155 ; see also his Indogermanisehe My then, I. 99. 

3 Noten. Wherever in this paper, Qldenberg's view is mentioned, the reference is 
understood to be to his Noten. 

4 Religion Vedique d’epres les hymnes du Rgveda, II, 39 ; III, 66. 

• Der Rigveda IV, 158 see also his Uber die neusten Arbeiten u. s. w. 109 f. 

% Vedtsche Mythologie (Zwtite ver Under te. Auflage 1. Band , ,1927 ) pp. 376-7. 
r kratUydnii krdtavo hrtsu dhitdyo venanti vendh patdyanty d dUah |' 

nd mar 4itd vidyate anyd ebhyo deveju me ddhi kdmd ayamsaia || X. 64. 2 
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d dtdafr against the padapatha as one word meaning ‘designs.’ Vend means here an 
‘ instrument of perception ’ working on the physical or mental plane. The second 
passage IX. 21.5 s reads: “On this (patron) confer the tawny ( pi&dhgam ) Vend 
(visible or distinguishing mark), so that (it) may incite ( adise ) (him), who is nig- 
gardly to us.” Light on the meaning of Vend here is thrown by the very next verse, 
IX. 21. 6 ab : “Place on (or with) us the mark {ketam) to incite adiie i.e. to excite 
the curiosity and envy of) others, as a wright should (place) the new (wrought) 
wheel (on to the car).” So vend in our verse (5) is the same thing as the k eta in 
verse 6. As to what this pisanga (tawny) mark {vena or keta ) may be, is easily 
gathered from II. 41. 9 b where the gift of wealth ( rayim ) which has the appearance 
of a tawny or motley (herd of cows) [ piddngasmhdrsam ] is sought from the Asvins ; 
from V. 31. 2 h where Indra is called pisaiiga-rati, giver* of the tawny (herd) ; from 
VI IT: 33. 3 t:1 , where the pisarigarupa vdja (wealth having a tawny form or colour) 
sought from Indra is actually specified as gomantam (consisting of cows) and from 
IX. 72 8 a and 107. 21 < where Soma IPavamiana is pi tyed to, for rayim, piSditgam 
‘ wealth that is tawny \ So here the primary derivative in Vend gives us that modified 
sense expressing an agent who becomes the recipient of the action (of perception) 
like the sense of the passive participle. 10 So the first category gives us the two mean- 
ings of Vend as : — 

(1) The power that perceives mentally or physically and 

(2) that which is perceived (mentally or physically). Both these meanings 

are in perfect harmony with the primary and secondary senses of the 
root ven described in section § 1. 

§ 5. We now take up those passages in which Vena is used as an epithet of 
various deities : 

In I. 139. 10 abcl1 it is used of Brhaspati who in II. 23. 10 12 is called Venyd 
(which may either be taken as synonymous with Vend or as meaning ‘ worth-seeing ) . 
Now there are several passages in which Brhaspati is identified with Agni (Compare 
as an instance I. 38. 13 where Agni is identified with Brahmapaspati which is only 
the name : Brhaspati in another form. Similarly in II. 1. 3 ff. Agni though identi- 
fied with many gods is most intimately connected with Brahma#aspati, as only these 
two names are in the vocative. Brhaspati is an epithet of Agni in III. 26. 2. In 
V. 43. 12 such epithets are used of Brhaspati as clearly point to Agni. In I. 18. 19 
and X. 182. 2 Brhaspati is apparently nardsmhsa— a form of Agni. Like Agni, 
Brhaspati is a priest, is designated as sahasasputra, ‘son of strength’ (I. 40. 2) and 
as Angiras (II. 23. 18). He has three abodes like Agni (IV. 50. 1). This does not 
mean that he is not distinguished from Agni, with whom he is invoked or enumerated 


dsmin pi&dhgam indavo dad hat a vendm adise | 
yd asmdbhyam dravd l| IX. 21. 5. 
rbhiir nd rdthydm ndvam dddhatd ketam adise | 
sukrdh pavadhvam dritasd || IX. 21. 6. 

Macdonell, Vedic Grammar , 108. 

Hdta yak$ad vanino vanta vdryam bjhaspatir yajati vend uk$abhtb puruvdrebhir 
ukjdbhih | = I. 139. 10 ab « 

vibhu prabhu prathamdm mehdndvato brhaspdteb suviddtrdni rddhya | 
imd sdtdni venydsya vdjino yena jam ubhdye bkunjaU vtsah |j II. 24. 10. 
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separately. The writer endorses the view of Macdonell 13 that ‘Brhaspati was ori- 
ginally an aspect of Agni as a divine priest presiding over devotion, an aspect which 
(unlike other epithets of Agni formed with pati, such as visdm pati , grhapati, sadas- 
pati) had attained an independent character by the beginning of the Rgvedic period, 
though the connection with Agni was not entirely severed.’ Langlois, H. H. Wilson, 
Max Muller agree in regarding Brhaspati as a variety of Agni. Vend then as an 
epithet of Brhaspati is connected indirectly with Agni. 

§6. In, I. 61. 41 ( 14 and VIII. 63. l b36 , Indra receives the epithet Vend- and in 
VI. 44. 8 dl6 , the epithet Venya. It would be enough for our purpose to state that 
any god could be described as Vend , the ‘ Seer ’ or Venya ‘ the seer ’ or ‘ one worthy 
of being seen *. but I may draw attention to the growing weight of evidence favouring 
the view so admirably summed up by Zimmermann , 17 ‘ Thus the meteorological con- 
ditions both of the Indo-Iranian and the Vedic home, the Rk. text itself, Indo-Euro- 
pean parallels, as well as the partly contemporary, partly subsequent ritual favour the 
view that Vrtra is originally a frost-and winter-demon and Indra consequently a god 
of light ” (italics mine). If this view is accepted the epithet Vend may well be taken 
as emphasizing the solar aspect of the nature of Agni. If Venya in VI. 44. 8 d is 
taken to mean ‘ worth-seeing ’ as mentioned in the preceding section, the last pdda 
4 The Venya uncovered his body (for all) to see’ would be an extremely appropriate 
description of a Solar deity. 

§ 7. In I. 83.5 1R Vend is an epithet of Surya. This passage brings oout very 
dearly the connotation of Vend. The first three pddas tell us that 4 Atharvan— an 
ancient priest extended the paths by sacrifices and then Surya, the Vend, the guardian 
of the vratas was produced ; (the ancient Seer) Kdvya Usand (Then) drove hither the 
cows (the ruddy rays of morning light or the beams of Dawn).” Thus the Surya 
( “■ Vend) of this verse is conceived as a form (the celestial form) of Agni (which 
in our view, is the nature of Vend, the deity of X. 123). 

§8. This solar bias of the epithet is further confirmed by I. 34. 2 ablf) where 
the term Vend (fern, of Vend) is used of Sfirya and by VIII. 41 3 (de2 ° where 1 Venih 
(fern. pi. of Vend) is an epithet of the Dawns (these being verses belonging to the 
third category described in S3). 

S 9. We now turn to passages forming the fourth category in which the term is 
used in the plural (masc.) in the form Vendh. I. 56. 2 21 is construed variously : 

(1) Geldner- : 14 To him shall the words of praise bring full refreshments 


is Vedic Mythology , 103-4. 

14 upo vendsya joguvmia omm sadyo vlryaya nodh&h j| I. 61. 14 t,d 
K * sd purvyo mahdndm vendh krdtuhhir dnaje | VIII. 63. l. ab 
i () vdpur dr save venyd vydmh || VI. 44. 8 <( 

47 Hymns from the Rgveda , BSS. No. LVIII, 2nd edition (1922) cxi. 

38 yajitmr dtharva pralhamdh pat has fate tdtah sftryo vralapd vend djani | 
d gd tijad usand kdvydh sacd yamdsya jdtdm amjtam yajamahe || I. 83. 5. - 
io tray ah pavdyo madhuvdhane rathe somasya vendm ami vtsva id viduh j L. 34. 2. Rb 

20 tdsya ventr dnu vratam u$ds tisro avardhaycm nabhantdm anyake same j# 

VIII. 41. 3/' d * 

21 tarn gurtdyo nemmanm$ah pdrvmsah samudrdm nd sanicdrme sani$ydvah \ 
pdtim dak$a$y'a viddthasya nu sdho girxm nd vend ddhi roha tejasa || I. 56. 2. 

22 Der ftgveda : ubers^tzt und erlautert. 
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Ineman being separated from mb against the Padapafha] as the gain- 
seekers to the ocean on their voyage. Ascend the- lord of craft, with the 
strength of wisdom, (and) with energy, as watchmen (ascend) a moun- 
tain (girUh nd vendb ).” , 7 

(2) Oldenbekg : “ The praises striving after guidance, in their fulness, mount 
( ddhi + roha = ad hi rohanti) him (Indra) as the Vends , a mountain ” 
whica gives us one sentence ; or “ the praises .... (go after, or mount 
up to) him ; mount up ( ddhi roha) to .... daksasya pdtim , as the 
Vends, a mountain.” 

Whatever construction we adopt, Vendh might either be the ‘watchmen’ or ‘spies 
( spasabY as in VIII. 47. 11 (in which case, our view of the meaning of the root 
ven is further confirmed) or they might be the Vends of VIII. 100* 5 23 , which we 
take up now for discussion as the second (i.e. the next) verse of this group. In the 
case of this latter verse, as in many others, the ignoring of the physical sense of rtd 
has led to a wrong construction, whereby the two words rtdsya vendh are taken together, 
the rendering being, “ the law’s lovers ” ! My construction of ab is “ When the Vends 
mounted up to me, ( md druhan ), seated alone (as I was) [ekam dstnam ], on the 
ridge (pislhd) of the beautiful rid ( haryatdsya rtasya) etc.’ There is no objection 
to taking (with Hillebrandt) the Vends as being the Maruts here or in IX. 64. 
21 24 ; 73, 2 23 ; 85. 10 2t5 -ll 27 — the remaining four verses of this (fourth) group— though 
I think the general sense of ‘ seers ’ ‘ poets ’ ( viprah ) will do quite as well. The ex- 
pressions dcikradm in VIII. 100, 5 d , abhi. . . .anu$atva in IX. 64. 21 u ; avivipan in IX. 
73. 2 b , mddhujihvah (vendh) in IX. 85. 10 and giro vendnam akjpanta in IX. 85. 
11, go exceedingly well either with the poet-priests who praise Indra or Soma , or with 
the Maruts. The Maruts are several times called singers (V. 52. 1 ; 57. 5 ; 60.8 ; 
VII. 35. 9; I.- 19. 4; 166. 7 etc.). The sound of the winds! (IV. 22. 4) which 
primarily represented their song could easily lend itself to the conception of a hymn 
(III. 14. 4). They arq compared with (X. 78. 1) and addressed (V. 29. 3) as 
priests. TRe Vends are not merely spirits or demons that move to and fro in the 
sky-region as Oldenberg 28 would believe but are the Maruts. Though thus the iden- 
tification of the Vends with the Maruts is easily acceptable, I do not agree with Hille- 
brandt when on the strength oj this identification, he looks upon the V end-hymn as 
a hymn to Soma : He has overlooked the very intimate connection of Agni with the 
Maruts , which among other things establishes Agni as the Vend, par excellence among 
the Vends, as I propose to show now. 

23 d ydn md vend aruhann rtdsyam ekam dstnam haryatdsya prtfhe | 

24 abhl vend anu§ateyak$anti pracetasafy | 
mdjjantydvketasah || IX. 64. 21. 

25 $amydk samydhco mdhi$d ahe$ata strut hor urmdv ddhi vend ivwipan | 
mddhor dhdrdbhir jandyanto arkdm it priyd tndrasya tanvdm avivjdhan |j 

IX. 73. 2. 

2 G i a vo ndke mddhufihvd asascdto vend duhanly uk$amm giritfhd j 

apsu drapsdrh vdvrdhdndm samudrd d stndhor urmd mddhumantam pavitra d 
IX. 85. 10. 

27 ndke supar^dm upapaptivdmsam giro vendnam akfpanta purvty | 

sisum rihantt matdyah pdnipnatam hiratiydyam sakudrh kfdmani slhdm || IX. 85, 11. 

2 * Die Religion des Veda . 


D. c. — 6. 
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§ 10. Before we pass on to the hymn X. 123 where the term Vend instead of 
being an epithet of other deities (as shown so far) figures as the designation of an 
independent deity (an exactly parallel case being that of the word jbhu), we must 
refer to two passages outside the Vena-hymn where Vend has already attained the 
status of an independent deity. In VIII. 3. 18 cd29 , Indra is asked to respond to the 
invocation like Vend. If any god in the Rgvedic pantheon deserves this tribute and 
can become the standard of comparison ( upamdna ) in this respect, it is surely Agni 
who is more closely connected with human life than any other god. He is the grhapati, 
the mspati, the a tit hi in human abodes. He is the nearest kinsman of man (VII. 
15. 1 etc.) and a friend (I. 75. 4 etc.). Agni as the intermediary between heaven 
and earth, as the messenger between the two races of gods and men (IV. 2. 2 and 3) 
must be the first to listen to the call of the human worshipper and as such, a shining 
example to be emulated by other gods. In IV. 58. 4 S0 the second passage of the fifth 
category described in section § 3, we are told that, of the three forms of ghftd which 
was concealed by the Pattis and which the gods traced in the Cow, Indra produced 
one, Surya another and the third was fashioned by the gods from Vend in their own 
power. Since it is well-known that the treasure of heavenly light was concealed by 
the Panis , it is evident that a Solar divinity is referred to in Vendt. If we now re- 
member the very close connection of ghjta with Agni who is called ghjtdkesa , ghfta- 
nirnij, ghjtdpjstha , ghjldpratika, ghjta-prasatta (there are many such ghqta- com- 
pounds referring to Agni) and finally ghrtayoni (362.6), there should be no doubt, 
that the Solar aspect of Agni is represented here by the term Vend. 

§ 11. This survey has almost prepared us to recognize in the Vend of the hymn 
X. 123 the celestial form of Agni or the sun conceived as a form of Agni. Among 
the divergent views enumerated in the beginning, the most important is the last one 
which identifies Vend in X. 123 with Soma. Hillebrandts main argument seems to 
be that since the Vendljt are the Maruts, and since Soma is called marutvan vj$abhdl 
in VI. 47. 5 and mdrudganah (a bahuvnhi compound) in IX. 66 . 26, the Vend par 
excellence, (the chief of the Vends or Maruts, as Aditya Varmta is the' chief of the 
Adityas) must be Soma. He has however overlooked the still closer connection of 
the Maruts with Agni, which I propose to draw attention to, now. 

§ 12. I. 19 is a hymn to Agni and the Maruts , the refrain of which is : maiiid - 
bhiragna d gahi, 4 with the Maruts, O Agni, come hither.’ Verse 4 of this hymn 
speaks of them as those who sing (their) song 9 . In V. 56 (a hymn to the Maruts) 
Agni is invoked in the first verse, possibly in the second also. For hymn V. 60, the 
Anukramarii gives the 4 Maruts or 4 Maruts and Agni 9 as the deity ! As a matter of 
fact, this description might well apply to hymn V. 56 and others, used for the Agni - 
mdruta sastra which is a reminiscence in the later ritual of the original close relation 
of Agni and the Maruts. In I. 170. 4, the Maruts are described as lighting the fire ; 
II. 34. 1 speaks of them as shining like Agni ; In V. 58. 3, the, Maruts are asked 
to accept the fire which has been lighted for them and in V. 61. 4 as warming them- 
selves at the fire. In VI. 66 (a hymn to the Maruts), in v. 9* 1 , in the midst of a 

20 itne hi te kdrdvo vdvasur dhiyd vtpraso medhdsdtayei j 

$d tvdm no maghavcmn indra girvaQo vend nd ijnudht hdvmn || VIII. 3. 18. 
ao tridhd hitdm pattibhir guhydmdnam gdvi devdso ghrtdm dnv avindan | 

Indra ehrnh sfirya ekam jajdma vendd ekdrii svadhdyd ms tataksuh || IV. 58. 4. 
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description of the Maruts, Agni is addressed Mich would be surprising if a close 
relation between the two were not taken for granted . In VIII. 7. 32, the poet tells 
the Kaovas that he has praised Agni with the Maruts and v. 36 of the same hymn 
says that when, the old fire has been kindled, the Maruts simultaneously have extend- 
ed themselves with their lights . This is an important passage as showing the connec- 
tion of the Maruts with light which provides a link with Agni. Agni is called marud- 
vjdhah (III. 13. 6) and marutsakhd (VIII. 103. 14). The vjjdna (sacrificial place 
or community) of which Agni is the centre is described as marut-stotra (I. 101. 11 A ) 
and as marudgma (X. 66. 2 C ). The Maruts were the first to perform the sacrifice 
as dasagvas (II. 36. 2) and they purified Agni in the house of the worshipper when 
the Bhrgus kindled him (X. 122. 5). Agni is said to have fashioned (VI. 3. 8) or 
begotten (I. 71. 8) the Marut-host. So then, if, vendh are the Maruts, (their leader) 
the Vend par excellence is Agni in his celestial form. 

§ 13. Let us now examine the hymn X. 123, verse by verse : 

V. I. 81 ‘ Vend urges forth or stirs into activity the calves or the daughters of 
pr'sni (pr§mgarbhak ) .’ Vend may well be here, the celestial form of Agni, 
whether we interpret this expression prsnigarbhdh as referring to the * waters * 
or ‘ rays ’ or to the ‘ Maruts ’ (in which case, the feminine would be rather 
usual, the common epithet of the Maruts being prsnimdtarah) . ‘He (i.e. 
Vend) is sheathed or bom in light (jydtirjarayuh) * Agni is called jyollralha 
in I. 140. T 1 . In any case, the epithet is easily understandable of Agni. 
As regards the second hemistich, I advance the suggestion that apdm samgame 
(the equivalent of scmgathe nadtndm in VIII. 6. 28 = ‘ in the meeting- 
place of the waters’) be separated from sdryasya and ‘ siiryasya ’ be con- 
strued with sisum. This will obviate the awkward statement ‘when the 
Sun and the Waters meet’ resulting from the no less awkward construction : 
ap&m samgame sdryasya. To my mind, the relation between Surya and 
Agni is sufficiently close to warrant the description of Agni, as the child 
(sisu) of the Sun. In V. 47. 3 we are told that Agni, the bull, the red 
suparna enters into the womb of his father the Sun. But as it is not a 
familiar conception , I do not press the suggestion. Sfiryasya , may well be 
joined to apdm samgame and sisu taken by itself as in IX. 85. 10-11 where 
it refers to Soma Pavamiana. My proposition is however not affected as 
Agni is often called sUu. As regards the last pad a, I must say that the des- 
cription ‘The poet-priests (viprak) [who may well he the Maruts ] lick 
this (Vend) with their prayers, like (a cow) her calf’ suits Agni as Vend 
very well. 

V. 2 32 (a) & (b) : nabhojafr, ‘bom in mist or moisture’ is Agni who is also 
called nabhovid in X. 46. 1. Nabhojdm tritdntum in X 30. 9 undoubted- 
ly refers to Agni because tritantu is a sure indication of Agni whose triple 
character is so pronounced. The construction in the verse X.* 30. 9 is 


31 ay dm vends coday at pfsmgarbha jydtnjandyu rdjaso vimdne | 

imam apdm samgame sdryasya siium nd viprd matibhi rihanti |J X. 123. 1. 

32 samudrdd urmim ud iyarti vend mbkojdb PT$thdm haryatdsya darsi | 

rtdsya sdndv ddhi viffdpi bhrd( samdndm ydnim abhy dmfata vrdh j| X. 123, 2, 
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tritdntum nabhojdm (i.e. agnim ) pdri vicar antam dtsam auidndm . . . urrnim 
prd heta (—stir forth the wave of Soma that moves round Agni). This 
relation between the wave of Soma (celestial) and Agni (celestial) is reflect- 
ed in our V . 2 which says 4 that V end raised the wave of Soma from the 
samudra. Prs{dm hmyatdsya darsi . ‘The ridge of the beautiful (rtu) 
became visible/ That tfd (the belt of the Zodiac) is to be supplied here 
is not only clear from pdda c but also from VIII. 100. 5 ab where the Vends 
mount up to Indra who is seated on the ridge of (kharyatdsya jtdsya) 
the beautiful jta. 

c & d : A splendour (bhrdt) appeared on the top of jta and the host (vrdh) 
sang to (the glory of) the self-same birth-place (of the celestial Agni or 
Vend). 9 The host evidently is the host of the Vipras or priests or Maruts 
in v. 1. The word samdndm (the daily-repeated or self-same) goes against 
the * rain-bow 9 theory regarding Vena as it is not a regularly recurring pheno- 
menon. Finally may be compared III. 14. 4 where (Varujna, Mitra and) 
the Maruts sing to the glory of Agni. 

V. 3. fla “ The many mothers singing to the common [birth-place, cf. v. 2 d ] stood, 
sharing a common residence ; (c) stepping up to the peak of rta, the songs 
(personified) lick the sweetness of amrta” The construction is not clear. 
The matarah may be the Dawns, or the Waters or even the personified Songs 
(v faith) of the last pdda. These songs are the matayah of the vipras in 
V. 1 and of the vrdh (the priests or the Maruts) in v. 2. The vatsa is 
the sisu of v. 1 . 

v. 4 34 (a), (b) ( & (c) : The vipras (priests or the Maruts) knowing his beauti- 
ful fonn longed (to meet him), followed the roar of the wild bull (Agni) 
and reached the sindhu by going along the rtd." 

(d) “The Gandharva found verily the immortal ones The expression apdm 
gandharvam in IX. 86. 36 and gandharvd apsu X. 10. 4° show that 
the immortal ones are the Waters. 1 agree with Oldenberg that Gan- 
dharv& here is Vend. Now this Gandharva is the celestial form of Agni 
for the following reasons : — 

(1) X. 10. 4 speaks of Gandharva (in the Waters) and apya yo$a 

(evidently the apsards of v. 5) as the highest kin of the primeval 
twins : Yama and Yam5 and I. 96. 2 and 4 speak of Agni as 
having created human progeny (mdnundm prajdfy). 

(2) I. 163. 2 where Gandharvd holds the reins of the Sun-steed brings 
out the Solar character of Gandharvd. 

(3) Gandharvd is localized in the high region of the air or sky. He 

is a measurer of space (X. 139. 5) with which may be compared 
the rdjaso vimdne of our v. 1 (which I should render “for the 
measuring of space. 99 ) 

88 samdnd purvir abhi vavasands titfhan vatsdsya matarah sdntlah | 

jtdsya sdnav ddhi cakramand rihdnti mddhvo amrtasya vdnth || X. 123. 3. 

84 jdndnto rupdm akjpanta vtpra mfgdsya ghdjam mahi$dsya hi gmdn | 

jtina ydnto ddki sindhum asthur viddd gandharvd amrtdni ndma || X. 123. .4 
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(4) In several passages he is closely connected with some form of celes- 
tial light and brought into relation with the Sun or Sun-bird (X. 
177. 2). 

(5) VUvavasu Gandharva is definitely the Sun-God in X. 139, 

where “the Waters seeing him went along the jtd and Indra 
seeing that, inspected the ends of the Sun/’ which is but another 
version of the simultaneous release of the Waters beginning to 
flow along rtd and sunrise resulting from Indra's victory over 
Vftra ! 

vv. 5-7 35 The Apsards whose lover is the Gandharv& (or the Sun as a form of 
Agni) of the preceding verse is naturally therefore the Dawn whose jdra is 
Agni who alone is called usarbudh. The best explanation of the description of 
Vend as the bird [ suparndm , sakundm ] with golden wings [ hiranyapak$am\ 
(v. 6); hiranyaye pakse (v. 5)1 is provided by VII. 15. 4 ab : divdh syeixdya 
agndye and the epithet htravtyarupam of Agni in IV. 3. 1 ;1 and X. 20. 9. 

v. 8. 80 As regards v. 8, an almost complete explanation of it is furnished by 
X. 11. 4 which says that when the tribes chose Agni as the Hotr, Syena, 
the bird i.e. Agni himself bore the drapsd (the Soma-drop) to the sacrifice. 
Now X. 11 (b) is a hymn to Agni 1 That the bhanuh of our pada (c) is 
Agni or the splendour of Agni who shines with a bright {sukretia) flame 
when the drapsd (Soma-drop) goes into the samudrd is clear from V. 16. 
l ab , where bhdnu is an epithet of Agni and from VII. 4. 1 where §ukrdya 
bhdndve refers to Agni. Compare also II. 10. 2 a where Agni is called 
citrdbhanuh. 

§ 14. To sum up then, the nature of the deity Vend is identical with that of the 
Sun as a form of Agni or in other words, with that of the celestial form of Agni. The 
ambiguity] and obscurity of passage where descriptions and epithets equally applicable 
to Agni and Soma are found, arise from the following- circumstances 

(1) The RV poets switch on from an account of the earthly Agni to that of the 

celestial Agni (or the Sun as a form of Agni) without the slightest 
warning. 

(2) Agni and Soma are themselves very closely related. I. 93 is a hymn to 

Agmsomm— a dual divinity showing this intimate relation. 

Besides in the ritual, Agni is the centre of the preparation of the Soma juice. The 
drapsd or urmx of this Soma when mixed with the Waters (i.e. the earthly counterpart 
of the heavenly Soma) is in the close vicinity of, nay , always round about the sacrv 

ss apsard jardm upasiftniydnd yd$d bibharti pararne vyoman, | 

edrat priydsya yoni$u priydh sdn sldat pakse hirariydye sa vendh || X. 123. 5. 
ndke suparndm upa ydt pat ant am hrdd venmto abhydcak$ata tva | ^ 
htrariyapaksam vdrunasya dutam yamdsya yonau sakundm bhuranyum |) 

X* 123 6 

Mhv6 tmdharvo ddhi ndke asthAt pratydn citrd bibhrad asydyudhoni | 
vdsano atkam surabhim due kdm svar net ndma janata priydtti || X. 123. 7. 

« diapsdh samudrdm abht ydj jigati pdiyan grdhrasya edbasa vidkarman I] 
bhanub iukrena soctfa cakends tftlye cakre rdjasi priydifi. || X. 123. .8 
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fickil fire ! This has an exact heavenly parallel in the close relation of the celestial 
forms of both Soma and Agni and quick-change artists that the RV poets are j they 
ring changes on the two aspects of both, not only in one and the same sukta but even 
ii)y the same verse, i.e< in almost in the same breath ! Finally, the very close relation 
between Agni and samudrd , is clearly stated in I. 95. 3 according to which the latter 
is one of the three birth-places of the former and in VIII . 102 the trca w. 4-6 have 
the identical refrain agnim samudra-vasasam ! 

This relation seems to have been overlooked by Hillebrandt 87 who thought that 
all the references to samudrd in this hymn were so many pointers to the deity Soma, 
which is also intimately (but not exclusively) connected with samudrd ! 


SRI VALLABHAGANTS COMMENTARY ON 
THE SILONCHANAMAMALA OF JINADEVASURI (A.D. 1598) 

By ' 

M. M. Patkar 

The Government Manuscripts Library at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, possesses a copy 1 of Vallabhaga|ni’ s commentary on the Silon- 
chandmamdld which is a supplement to Hemacandra's Abhidhanacintamani- 
ndmamdld. The Silohchandmamdld is a lexicographical work and was composed by 
Jinadevasiuri in Sariivat 1433. Manuscripts of Vallabhagaini’s commentary on this 
work are very rare. Out of the six manuscripts recorded by Prof. H. D. Velankar 
in his Jinarat?wko§a* five manuscripts exist in the private Jain Bhandars access to 
which is almost impossible. The only manuscript of this commentary existing in the 
manuscripts collection at the Bhandarkar Research Institute, is, therefore, important 
and I propose to give in this paper an analysis of this commentary with the help of 
the only manuscript available to me. 

The commentator, while explaining the verses in the text, tries to give not only 
the meaning of the words occurring therein but their derivation also wherever possible. 
Befofe writing the commentary the author had consulted several works— especially 
grammatical and lexical 3 as is evident from the authorities quoted by him. He quotes 


37 In his Vedhche Mythvlvgie (Zweite Auflage, 2 Band, 1929) p. 43, this' scholar 
cites X. 123. 2 as evidence of the , very dose connection between the) Moon and the Ocean, 
the equations VenA — Soma, and Soma — Moon being integral parts of his Soma-hypothesis, 
i Ms. No. 285 of 1873-74. 

* This work has been published under the auspices of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, 1944. Vol. I. 333b. 
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about twenty-nine authorities in his small commentary, a list 4 of which is given 
below : — 


Amara, 4a, 6a, 7b, 8a, 8b, 9a, lib, 
12b, 13a. 

Amaratika, 8b, 

Aruna, 11a. 

Indra Vyakaraina, 9b. 

Ugra, 8b. 

Utpala, 12a. 

Katya, 3a, 4b, 12b. 

Ksiraswami, 7a. 

Gautja, 4b, 7a. 

Durga, 6a, 8a, 10a. 

Dhanavantarif, 13b. 

Nandi, 10a. 

Nairuktali, 10a. 

P&ninisfttra, 6a. 7b. 


Bhaguri, 3a, 4a, 5a, 6a. 
Manu, 3b, 10b. 

Mala, 6a, 7a, 11a. 
Malakara, 12a, 13a. 

Muni, 2a. 

Vacaspati, 8b, 12b 
Vamana, 12b. 
VikramladityakoSa, 2a. 
Visva, 6a. 

Vaijayanti, 5a, 8a. 
Vaijayantffcara, 8b, 9a, 13a. 
Vyatfi, 7a, 7b, 8a, 10b, 12a. 
Sasvata, 7b, i2b. 
SudharmasvtamJ, 4a. 
Haravali. 


Vallabhagani, the author of the present commentary, was a celebrated Jain writer. 
He belonged to the Kharatara line of Jain priests and was a pupil of Jfianavimalagapi, ' 
who wrote a commentary on the Sabdabhedaprakasa of Mahesvara in A.D. 1598.* 
The prasasti which contains the names of the Jain priests belonging to the Kharata- 
ragaccha line of preceptors reads as under : 


1 H *1 II 

cTcql i 

II '< II 

* ffr^snrrcr: u * ti 
sfar»ftnHi ^ faults i 

n 

ggfift l% HCf 3fg^CT: i 

cT^g^ftg*Tf 3RJHPKT SPTfcl 11 ^ H 


4 This list is) prepared from Ms. No. 286 of ! 873 -74 referred to above. 
8 «f|*W I 

sfa*irc firsJtonifc spn u 

6 See my article ini IHQ 19, 179-81. 
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itat flt«n g^tt ^rr * 

r: stgTtetw. n c 11 


W5R>flfa: II «> II 

WtH^sfoUKfcHTr 53T#?1?^?I55I: I 
««rai^cT nantT: fl«n*fo>Ttfa l Tlft l, T: IIVT 


WR l 


wim g^sn^ii 11 u 

Star *wn: <^5q t w«f»r#tc^«Rir: i 

u v, n 


asr srrftarcircrMi 3<n«tpn wsiawi: i 
*rgg: apwwtfsprtfN:: stguw: in 3 u 

cTct! sjfg^f^c^ars#u: I 
arrarc^srsTwr: titoat »rr^%r: imy 11 

^TflT*?t*T fafrtfftaRRli 55WJRT <pmt (?) I 

^Kif^tws^ra^ sw I 


n«for it ff |^R: pgfifasat JTfreit 


ar^a wrci aJmfaasrRfaiRst- 
M awwis^w • I 

asftfqt (?) sRaraar ^fstaawr 
qSMlRaiarsfitf^^ataCT'foPTf: II h II JJftq; II 

It^sMarcapsrradsgar i 

ft3T2Rt HfRIt ?ft5t^tfW'I B I>W: IMu II 


%*t araffor arfjR: gq-jjT f^f^i: . 
s^n^ir&itcsrf&rrcr^an: i 
^fnag^gsftjnmiswn 
ar%ai Stf^TcSffctm 5WHr: IMi II 


in the concluding portion of the prososti the author records the date of composi- 
tion which is given as the 7th day of the bright half of the month Caitra of the 
Vikrama era 1654. 7 This date corresponds to Sunday, the 2nd April 1598 8 of the 
Christian era. 


7 Vf gwigw«ft 

*tgjjrar$ «# gatf sutftftwng 11 

• Piuai : Indian Ephemtris, 6. 998. 
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NOTES ON COLLOQUIAL MALAYALAM . 1 


By 

A. C. Sekhak and C. R . Sankaran 

[Abstract : The present paper is an attempt at the dialect 
geography of Malayajam, giving the salient features o>f colloquial 
Malayalaim It is an original study, although it may resemble to 
some extent the paper on the " Vulgar Pronunciation of Tamil ” 
by Gordon Matthews ( BSOS , Vol. X, part 4). A helpful 
classification such as vowel changes, and changes and omissions 
of consonants is attempted here for the first rime. Thi9 paper 
shows how to the dialect geographer, Kerala offers a very interest- 
ing field. 1 

Spoken Malayajam differs in many respects' from the written language, and these differ- 
ences may be classified as (!) the changes of vowels and consonants and (2) the omission 
of single sounds and whole syllables. These changes take place according to different, “ rules " 
in different dialects. That is to say, the conversational Malayajam of Travancore is dif- 
ferent from that of North Malabar, but the differences are uniform more or less. 

For the purpose of the present study the Malayajam speaking area (Kerala) may 
be divided into three regions : (1) South Kerala (comprising the Native State of Travan- 
core); (2) Central Kerala (comprising the Native State of Cochin and the major part of 
the South Malabar district); and (3) North Kerala (the Malayajam speaking area to the 
north of Calicut). This division is based upon broad differences in the dialects, the main 
features of which are discussed below. 

1. Vowel Changes : As one journeys from the southern extremity of Kerala to the 
north, what strikes one most is the vowel changes which mark out the dialects distinctly. 
For example, the intial u - in several common words such as u\\a and urif 3 is turned into o 
in S. K., 2 whereas' it is clearly articulated or changed into the neutral d in the dialects 
of the rest of Kerala. This is a very ancient peculiarity of S. K. and is seen even in the 
Old Malayajam works and inscriptions hailing from Travancore. 3 

The change of initial u- into o - is not however a peculiarity of S. K. alone ; it is, in fact, 
a feature of the Malay&lam language in common with the other Dravidian languages. 4 But 
in the rest of the MalaySJam dialects thi9 change takes place only when the initial u is 
followed by a short consonant and a in the next syllable ; e.g. urakkam > oyakkam, uriakkam 
> oftakkam, urappd > orappd, etc. 


,A Gundert in his “ Grammar of the Malayafam Language ” and Professor L. V. Rama- 
sfwami Aiyar in his numerous writings have noticed several of the colloquialisms discussed 
here. 

2 Henceforward S.K. = South Keraja, C. K. = Central Kerala and N. K. = North 
Kerala. 

8 Cf. Unnuntlisande&aam , kokasandesam, Travancore Archaeological Series Vol. IV, 
insc. No. 1, Dated in Kollam 149, etc. 

* Cf. Primer of Dravidian Phonology— K. V. Subbayya, lA. Vol. 38, p. 167 ; Materials 
for a Sketch of Tuju Phonology— L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, Indian Linguistics , Vol. 6, 
p. 433 ; Dravidian Studies II— T. Burrow, BSOS , X, 2. 

D. c. — 7 
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In positions other than initial, u has, generally speaking, only one important variant, 
and that is the half-dose unrounded 5. 14 It is a) vowel sound somewhere between the first 
and second vowel sounds of woollen (wuldn).” 5 As in Tamil, it occurs medially in a final 
dosed syllable, espedally in the final syllable um ; e.g. afikkum , parrum , etc. The medial 
-M- in kafukka, mifukkd , etc. and the final -u in the first word of kartfu parannu, tow(u 
pojiccu, etc. where it is followed by a consonant in the next word, also undergoes this modi- 
fication. C. and N. K. have, however, their own peculiar variants. In C._K. medial -w- 
is changed into - 0 - in many common words ; e.g. kofukku > kofakku, koluttu > kofattu , 
paluttu > palattu , kafuki > kalaki, etc. when the -u- is followed by a back or a dental 
consonant, -w- > -i- in C. and N. K. e.g. ceruppd > cerippd , parupp 9 > paripfrf, 
irupatd > iripa{va)td f parukkd > parikkd , parutti > paritti, etc. when followed by a labial, 
dental or back consonant, long or short. In N. K. there is a strong tendency to change 
final -m into the unrounded (lip-spread) variant, - wand this is generally the case among all 
the people except the upper class Nairs and Brahmins. 

Moplahs (Malabar Mahomedans) and the lowest classes seldom pronounce u in any 
position with any degree of clearness ; they generally substitute in its stead the lip-spread 
m except in a few words such as umma , uppd, etc. 

The change of initial -* into -e in words where e forms do not have a different mean- 
ing, and when i is immediately followed by a short consonant and an open, vowel in the next 
syllable, is a characteristic of the colloquial Malayalam of all Kerala 6 ; e.g. ital > etal, 
Uavam > Elavam, irayattu > erayattu, etc. The change of the enunciative a of the 
initial consonants of many Indo-Aryan loan words is also a general characteristic ; e.g. lajja 

> tejja, jayam > jeyam, daya > deya, laddu > leddu, gandham > gendham, etc. 7 

The change of the initial group ava- into d is a peculiarity of the vulgar dialect of N. K. ; 
and of Pulayas and other low classes and Moplahs all over Kerala ; e.g. avanfe > ante, avajufe 

> djte, avarkkd > erkk 9, etc. 

The neutral vowel 9 is a common feature of colloquial Malayalam : unaccented a, n, 
and 0 are changed into it ; e.g. Raman > Ram?n, vwlutta > veldt la . appdl > appdld, etc.* 

As a general feature of colloquial Malayalam it may be stated that the length of 
vowels decreases as you go from the South to the North of Kerala. (This is, of course, a 
tentative subjective observation, and nothing can be definitely stated without objective ex- 
perimental proofs on the lines similar to those of Heffner and Rositzke.) 0 The combina- 
tion v of short vowels with certain omissions and changes which will be discussed below, give 
the colloquial of the C. and N. K. an appearance of great speed of utterance; while the 
lack of these omission^ and changes and greater length of vowels make the colloquial of 
S. K. sound as sing-song and bookish. 

Changes and Omissions of Consonants ; 

Surds are clearly pronounced in Malayalam, as in Tamil, only in initial positions or 
when doubled, and inter-vocal plosives are softened into voiceless mediae or half- voiced mediae. 
As Professor L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar observes, careful Malayalam speakers give to all 
inter-vocal plosiv es, and often to nasal plosive combinations also, the value of voiceless media? ; 
0 . g. ku4il (hut), patHlc) (ago), vcyufi (cart) pandd (ball) etc. 10 “ In the colloquial of 


0 Firth, Short Outline of Tamil Pronunciation , p. xxx. Arden, Tamil Grammar. 

0 Cf. Materials for a Sketch of Tufu Phonology, p, 43 2. (A Grammar of the Mala- 
yalam Language (Gundert) p. 6. 

7 Cf. K. Godavarma, BSOS VIII, 559 ff. 

8 Eighteenth Century Malayalam Prose by Christians— L, V, R. Aiyar N. I. A. 
Vol. Ill, p. 22. 

» RosiTZKE, H. A. Vowel length in General American Speech, Lang., 15, 99-109 (1939), 
HEFFNER R M. S. A. Note on vowel length in American Speech, Lang., 16 33-47 (1940), 
cf. alsto Am. Speech , Vol. XVIII, pp. 208 ff., 1943. 

10 Plosives in Bravidian— L. V. Ramaswamy Aiyar, 1 . A. Vol. 58, p. 35. 
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the lowest classes where purity of pronunciation is hardly cared for, and where elisions, con- 
tractions, and holophrastic changes are extremely, common, not only inter-vocal surds but 
initial surds also become sonants.” 11 

Except in initial position, k undergoes changes. In S. K. it is seldom or never omitted 
as i9 done in the dialects of other regions ; it is only softened into a fricative or sometimes 
changed into a long (5 ; e.g. varukayffla > varilla in C. and N. K. but varu*ayiUa or 
vardtila in S. K., ceyyukayilla > ceyyilla in S. and N. K. but ceyyddla in S. K., pokunrn 

> pd$a in C. K. but pd k unna in S. K. These changes of k are seen in the dialects) of C. 
and N. K. also where it cannot be omitted; e.g. ceyyukayum venam > ceyyfi&m veitam, 
nalikkumyam ve$am > mfikkddm venam etc. = k is sometimes changed into h, e.g. mahan > 
mahan, or into v, e.g. pokunrn > povunna , cukappd > cuvappd. The last word is heard 
in at least six different forms, 'dz., cukappd , cuvappd , cumappd, covappd cev'appd and 
cekappd, and affords a very interesting example of the influence of the colloquial on the 
development of a literary language. 12 

The double k in words like vekka, pitikka , a(ikka . murikka , etc are pronounced in C. 
and S. Kerala as kk, a tense voiceless plosive. There is a marked tendency in N. K. to 
pronounce these words with kk. On the other hand, kk is h^ard in S. K. ini words like 
vikkan < vilkkuvdn, nikkd < nilkkuka. etc. which are pronounced with kk in C. and N. K. 
Moplahs do not generally pronounce kk. Similar confusion exists in the use of vv (guttural 
nasal) and vv (“ a pre- velar articulation intermediate between h and v ”) which exist, side 
by side in Malayia]am e.g. te^a (S. K.) tevva (C & N K) Kurawan (S. and N. K) 
kuravvm (|C. K), etc. 

v is! often omitted in inter- vocal positions in the colloquial of all parts of Kerala ; e.g. 
vifuvikka > vifikka, kaccavafam > kacedtam, v'arunnuvd > varunno (S & N. K.) 
varum (C. K.). v is changed into b in certain words) in C. and N. K, ; e.g. ivife > iba(e , 
avite > abate , etc. Moplahs generally pronounce b in the place of v. 

Initial consonants of words preceded by vowels of the previous words in, the stream of 
speech are often omitted for the sake of euphony ; e. g. nalla vannam > nallonam , ittu veccu 

> itteccu, ceylu kottam > ceytolam , dtc. 18 

( is omitted in inter- vocal and final positions ; e.g. nanna(u(e > Hannafe nanhafute > 
ninnafe , mardnhalute > marannafe , etc. and varurnpol > varumpo , kanumpdf > krxumpd, 
ippol > ippb , etc. 11 In N. and S. K. there is a tendency to change -of into -am; e.g. 
ippol > ippam , appol > appam, etc. 

I is omitted in medial and final positions. 16 Final - 1 is omitted when it precedes a con- 
sonant ; patikkal nilkkanta > patikka nikkanfa , afiytil piticcu > afiyippHiccu , etc. Medial 
-/- is omitted when it precedes a double consonant ; vdtilkkal > vdtikkal , kdlkkal > kdkkal , 
etc. The same happens to -/ ; e.g. tdltti > tdtti, culnnu > cunnu, etc. 

The retroflex continuant 1 is pronounced clearly, whenever it is pronounced, by all Mala- 
yans except the Moplahs and the very low classes who substitute it with y. 16 

When voiced consonants or plosives (which are softened in pronunciation) follow nasals, 
the compound is generally replaced by the double of the nasal variety of the voiced consonant ; 


11 Ibid., p. 37. 

12 The first three forms are seen on pp. 29, 22 and 23 of the Malayajam translation of 
the Malalwr Gazetteer. The same remark applies to forms like cereppu discussed above. 

12 a cf. R. T. Butxin, BSOS, VIII, p. 438. 

18 Cf. Gundert, p. 19. 14 & is See Kurcan Nambiyar’s “ Tullalas.” 

16 There was a humorous) schoolmaster who used to give exercises ini the pronunciation 
of l to his Mdplah students by asking them to repeat : Nd&yetuttu koliye erinnappol ndliyutn 
kdliyum ku(e veAukki vapxkkuliyu vinu. The boys invariably answered ; Ndyiyemtw kdyt- 
yerinnappo ndyiydm kdyiydm kufi bayikki bdyakkuyiyil vvnur ! 
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e.g. cenkalam > cennalam, ku\am-kara > kufannafa, timed > neithd, d and am > dannam 
' kudumbam > kudummam, ma^dapam > mannapam, candanam > cmnanam, Camund* 
Cdmurcni, etc, 17 This is a very old phonological change and has perhaps been chiefly res- 
ponsible for differentiating the Malayalam from the parent language. Inscriptions show that 
even as early: as the tenth century of the Christian era this change had become so wide- 
spread that the name Sahkaran was sometimes written as Sannaran as it was obviously pro- 
nounced in that manner. 18 

n is sometimes changed into (or interchanged with) / both in Sanskrit and native words ; 
e.g, kanma$am < kalma§am, nanma > nalma, gunman < guhnam, ponpu > polpu , etc. 19 

Sanskrit dental plosives occurring in medial or final positions are generally evaluated as 
l in Malayalam ; e.g. ulsdham , salgunam, ulghafanam, talparyam, albhutam, ulbhavam , 
ulsavam, etc. 20 

The change of nn into n is a peculiarity chiefly of C. K. e.g. varunnilla > varayiUa, 
totunnatokke > tota^atokke, kofukkumia pole > kofakkana pole , etc. tt is the! change found 
in similar contexts in S. K. ; e.g. varunnilla > varattilla , kanunnilla > kayattilla, etc. 

r > r is also chiefly a C. K. change ; ciri > ciri, sruti > sruti, bhramam > bhramam , 
etc. 21 In this connection it may be stated that liquid sounds are generally heard with 
increased "‘density" in C. K. 

sc and cc are generally softened into ss ; e.g. niscayamilla > nissayamilla, Eluttaccan > 
Eluttassan, pulkcakari > pufUseri, Talacceri >Talasseri, -kuricci > -kuristi, naficceydu (old 
inscriptions) n alisse (modem colloquial). 22 Aspirated consonants lose their aspiration in 
the colloquial; e.g. kapham > kapam, mukham > mukam, mkham > nakam , phalani > 
palam, phalaka > palaka, etc. 

The foregoing notes are by no means exhaustive ; they record only some of the salient 
features of colloquial Malayiajam. We are inclined to think that dialeetally Kerala can be 
divided at least into a dozen regions. Then there are the dialects of the different castes of 
Kerala to be studied on the lines of Jules Bloch’s important investigations for Tamil. 23 In 
short, to the dialect geographer Kerala offers a very interesting field. 


37 Cf. Gundert, p. 11. 

18 See T. A . S. Vol. IV. No. 1. Dated in Kollam 149 ( = a.c. 973) 

19 Cf. Gundert, p. 12. 

20 A South Indian (Malayajam) Evaluation of Sanskrit— L V. R. Aiyar, 7. 77. 0., 
Vol. XIII, pp. 279 ff. 

21 & 22 <X “ ^ Primer of Malayalam Phonology L. V. R. Aiyar BRVRI VIII 79. 
28 Castes et Dialects en Tamoul— J. Bloch Memoires de la Societie Linguislique de 

Paris, V. 16, Pt. I, 
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A NOTE ON THE COINS FOUND IN THE DISTRICT OF RATNAGIRI 1 

By 

B. K. Am 


In my research tour in the district of Ratnagiri in the month of December 1942 I 
collected some 28 silver and copper coins from different places. Almost all these coins simply 
add to the general stock without giving any new information, except in the case of one which 
is of a rare type and hence deserves special attention. Coins that are already published or 


Designation 


Mint 


Date 


Metal 


Find-Spot 


1. Ala-ud-din 
Khalji 

2. Firuz Shah 
Bahmani 

3. Firuz Shah 
Bahmani 

4. Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani 

5. Ahmadshah 
bin Ahmad 
Shah Bahmani 

6. Ahmad Shah 
bin Ahmad 
Shah 

Bahmani ? 

7. Bahmani cop- 
per coin 

8. Shahjahan 

9. Aurangzeb 

10. Aziz-ud-din 
Alamgir II 

11. Aziz-ud-din 
Alamgir II 

12. Aziz-ud-din 
Alamgir II 

13. Shah Alam- 
Bahadur 

14. Dochasmi 

,15. Ankushi 

16. Gaikwad 

17. Shivarai 

18 to 21. Shivarais 


Ahasanabad 

Ahasanabad 


Junagad ? 
Akbarabad 
Shahjahanabad ? 


Murtazabad 
(Miraj) 
Muhiyabad 
( Poona ) 


813 A.H. 
818 A.H. 


1052 a.h. 
1069 a.h. 
1181 a.h . 2 


21 Regnal year 

1237 a.h. 

_ 1243 a.h. 

Shivaji’s Period 
Peshwa Period 


22. Falus 

23. A copper coin 
of Nizam 

24. East India 
Co’s coin 
“ Ardha 
Paisa ” 


Poet-Aurangzeb 

Period 


B 

AH 


Dabhol 

Pulaye 

Jaygad 

Dabhol 


AH 


Parashuram 


Jaygad 


Parashuram 

Jaygad 
Dabhol 
Iiaye 
3 from 
Dabhol 
1 from 
Vijayadurg 


»» 


tt 


t* 


1 I am highly indebted to Mr. G. H. Khare of Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka Man- 
dala Poona, for the valuable help he rendered me in preparing this note. 

'2 The dates on coins No. 10, 11, 12 are puzzling. 
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of the common type, are described in a tabulated form to avoid repetition while the one of 
the rare type is discussed in detail. Addition to the stock of the common type may help to 
indicate the volume of those coins in hoard or in circulation or both, at a time when they 
were current. The find-spots of the coins are given in the table as they show their circula- 
tion, i.e. the extent of their acceptability. 

Of the remaining four coins out of 28, 3 are counterfeit and one is unidentifiable. 

Coin No. 13 in the table is of the rare type as only a few of its sort have been found 
so far. 


Obverse 


Reverse 


<TcT5m 


s 1 » 

\ r r 



urj\* t \ j- 

r f* 


All the words on both the sides are legible except the last one on the reverse side which 
is the name of the placef where the coin was struck. The name of the place asj it can be 
made out is Murtazabad i.e. Miraj of the present day, a junction on the Southern Maratha 
Railway line in the district of Belgaum. 


In the letters >. ^ can be easily identified, the c, following | is without 

its two head dots.. The letter is quite clear but its lower portion joining the (allph) 

follows it is clipped off along with the lower portion of the letters coining after | (i. e ) 

i, ^ ^ id not to be seen at all, while only the upper portion of ^ and ^following it are 

seen. With all the short-comings the name of the place i.e. 
the mint-name cannot but be Murtazabad. 


In the fourth line of the reverse side the figure in the tenth’s place of the regnal year 
is y . Rut the figure following y may either be \ or y The writer here takes it to be | 

. In the last line of the obverse side three figures of the Hijra year are quite legible. 

But it. can very easily be inferred that the fourth figure (i.e. the figure in the unit's place) 
must be missing. 

From the words TcTSl^IR ( Pantapradhdna ) prime-minister, the title of the Peshwas and 
WTcft {Ga$yapati) the name of their family deity, it cannot be stated unequivocally that 
the coin was fit ruck by the Peshwas in their mint ; because it is equally possible that it 
could have been stiuck by the Patwardhans of Miraj as the mint-name on the coin is Murta- 
zabad i.e. Miraj. the seat of their Jagir. Ganapati was* alsb the latter’s family deity. The 
word Pantapradhiana in this case, it can be said, was preserved by the Patwardhans ad the 
Peshwas were their superiors. It must be remembered that coinage was free in those days, 
and some Sardars were allowed to have their own mints. 

Three similar coins are known, but they are without the mint-name. 3 

From the very limited number of these coins available, it is difficult to decide whether 
they belong to the Peshwas or Patwardhans. Whatever the case may be, the fact remains 
that the name of the Mughal Emperor was retained by the Peshwas on their coins, a mark 
of the former's de-jure sovereignty. 


s 
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ABSTRACTS OF THESES 

“ HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF OLD KANNADA ” 

By 

G. S. Gaj, Ootacamund. 

§ 1. An attempt is made in this thesis to write the grammar of Old Kannada as studied 
from the inscriptions of the 8th. 9th and 10th centuries a.d. It seeks to find out the actual 
state of the Kannada language at a definite period in its history viz., 8th-10th cent. 1 2 This 
work was undertaken from the point of view of Diachronic Linguistics.- This! is in con- 
sonance with the new methodology in linguistic science inaugurated by Kurylowicz and 
Benveniste in, Europe. 3 

It is needless to say that these investigations in the diachrony of the Kannada language 
should be carried out further up to modern times, taking into consideration both inscriptions 
and literary works. 4 * Similar investigations must also be proceeded with in regard to the 
other cognate languages of the Dravidian family, so that it will be made possible to produce 
comprehensive historical and comparative grammars as well as’ dictionaries, on scientific 
lines. The present attempt at the Historical Grammar of Old Kannada, it is hoped, will 
fit into this larger scheme. 

Kannada, in its old phase, as studied through the inscriptions of the 8th, 9th and 10th 
cent., presents the following features : 

§ 2. Phonemic variations ; The following forms represent certain qualitative phonemic 
variations. 6 


1 The present thesis is based on the model of the work 44 A Grammar of the Oldest 
Kanarese Inscriptions'’ by A. N. Narasimhia (Published by the University of Mysore, 
1941) which deals with the Kannada inscriptions of the 6th and 7th cent. a.d. A few illu- 
strative forms' are cited from this book. Wherever possible, an attempt has been made 
throughout the thesis at a comparative study of the condition of the Kannada language to 
be found in the 6th and 7th cent, with that in the 8th, 9th & 10th cent, as studied through 
the inscriptions. This will, it is hoped, enable the reader to understand the historical deve- 
lopment of the Kannada language from the 6th to 10th cent. a.d. 

2 In order to facilitate the comparison of the synchronic elements of Kannada and 
Tamil, two important cognate members of the Dravidian family, an attempt at a chrono- 
logical s/tudy of linguistic facts within Kannada and Tamil of the 7th to 19th cent, is indi- 
cated in the course of the thesis. 

3 Kurylowicz, Etudes indo-europeennes. 

Benveniste, Origines de la formation des norm en indo-europeen. 

These two scholars! in Europe have been foremost in formulating the new fundaments 
conception of diachronic-synchronic linguistics in modem times. This conception can be 
explained by stating that (i) the linguistic facts of a particular language must be first studied 
on a strictly diachronic scale and ( ti ) then only linguistic facts of a particular language 
should be compared with similar facts of another cognate language belonging to the same 
period. See also S. M. Katre ABORI 20. 277 & C. R. Sankaran ABORI 21. 240. 

4 The linguistic facts whose diachronic relationship are the object of our investigations 

and which are the fixed points in historical process ar* undoubtedly ascertainable from 
inscriptions and literature. , . . 

6 By qualitative phonemic variation is meant the substitution of one phoneme by 
another of a different quality in the same speech-form. (Here although no alteration of 
meaning occurs, the phoneme and its substitute are not designated as variants of a single 
phoneme, for both of them occur as distinct phonemes in other speech forms) : This quali- 
tative phonemic variation occurs also in the case of certain loan-words?. 

The word phoneme is preferred here for reasons of greater scientific precision, as it is 
a very useful concept in modem linguistics. A phoneme is a 1 classi of speech-sounds and it 
is a unit which is incapable of being further divided into smaller units. 
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S/e* 

8th. vasudhe 4 earth * : cf vasudha. 

9th. dtse 4 direction ' : cf disd. 

10th. puje 4 worship ’ : cf pujd. 

*/e T & u/o 

■ 8th. idvr 4 in front ’ : 9th. edir. 

9th. kuduva ‘ that which is to be given ’ : cf . koduva . 
8th. tnudal 4 first ’ 9th. 10th. modal. 

T/ri* 

8th. 10th. ri$iyaru 4 sages ’ : cf jsi. 

10th. Nripatuhga cf Nrpatuhga. 

t/l 

10th. bhaldrige 4 to the venerable one ’ : 8th. 9th. bhafara. 

y/i 

10th. jasam 4 glory ’ : cf . yasam . 
jogi : cf yogi. 

i/l» 

8th. kapile 1 cow ’ : cf kapild. 

10th. afamkara 4 ornament ’ : cf. alamkdra. 

i/s* o 

8th. sildkarmma * writing on stone ’ : 9th. sildkarmma. 
9th. 10th. sakavar$a ‘ Saka year 1 : 9th. 10th. sildkarmma. 
10th. Sukravdra 4 Friday ’ : 10th. Sukravdra. 

s/y 

8th. 10th. sdyira 4 thousand ’ : 8th. 9th. 10th. sdsira . 


§3. Voicing of stops : Scholars hold divergent views regarding the question of the 
possible initial stop in Primitive Dravidian. According, to Jules Bloch/ 1 Primitive Dravi- 
dian had only voiced stops in initial position. K. V. Subbayya* 2 and L. V. Ramaswamy 
Aiyar opine that Primitive Dravidian had in initial position only voiceless stops. 1 * Accord- 
ing to the latter assumption the original voiceless slops became voiced in the intervocalic 
position. 

Exs. 8th. kangeffu ‘having become baffled’ (lit. having lost one’s eyes) 

< kan ketfu < kan kedu. 

9th. niiugal ‘a stone that is set up’ < nirukal. 

10th. belgode 4 white umbrella ’ < bel kode. 

§4. Densatization : Instances like 8th. perihge (N. K. herige) 'per load’, 9th. 
Ibmtada) ‘of the garden’ and 10th. erarhkc (N. K. rekke) ‘wing’ are met with in the 


6 Cf laghuva- 

pp -ekaraman-atvaman -ira- 

d -akaram bahuladinde ta\edire lingam SMD 82. 

Here and in the following pages only one or two examples are given from each century 
to illustrate the point at issue. 

7 For a detailed discussion on the interchange of i/e and u/o see Caldwell CDG 3 

180-182 ; LSI 4. 288. 

K. V. Subbayya, A Primer of Dravidian Phonology, 1A 38. 160. 

T. N. Sreekantaiya, The Mutation of i, u, e & o in Kannada, Proceedings of the 
All India Oriental Conference, Mysore, 8. 769-800. 

T. Burrow, Dravidic Studies, BS0S 9. 8. 711-23 & 10. 2. 289-97. 

A. N. Narasimhia. GO&I 169-70. 

8 padddiya r - tvakk -i- 
tva-d-e-tva-d-a-tvada vidhdnam -u- 
tvam bahufam 


9 It is possible that this lingual -/- might have been the result of the pronunciation of 
these words by a certain dialect group or the sculptor might have carved it according to his 
own pronunciation. . * 

Sakkadadda sa-$a-dvitaya- * 
kk-akkum sa-tvam prasiddhiymd- 

elledeyol 

.... _ . SMD 253, 

11 cf. Sanscrit et dravidien, BSL 24. 

12 K. V. Subbayya,/ A Primer of Dravidian Phonology. IA 38. 196. 

L. V. Ramaswamy Aiyar, Kui Words & Dravidian Origin. JORM 4. 171-172. 

18 The assumption is made that accent shifts and assimilation will explain the initial 
voiced stops of these languages that have them. See M. B. Embneau, Edio- Words in 
Toda. NIA 1. 11. 
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inscriptions studied. The preconsonantal nasal is retained in these examples. Thitf shows 
that the phenomenon of the disappearance of the preconsonantal nasal was not yet complete 
during the period. It is interesting, however, to find forms like pfyinge and perige in one 
and the same insfcription of the 8th century. 

§ 5. Hiatus Hiatus is met with in many words in the 8th, cent, and its frequency of 
occurrence is less in later centuries, 

Exs. 8th. Kanci Abbe , Ddsi amman, Ere appor. 

Glides -y- & -v- have been used in a large number of words, probably to prevent hiatus. 
Forms with -y- are greater in number than those with -v- in the inscriptions studied : 

Exs. 8th. Kahci-y-ol ‘in Kanci 

kode-y-dn 4 umbrella.’ 

9th. V araAdsi-y-an 4 Benares ’. 
kere-y-a ‘of the tank’. 
pufu-v-dgi 4 having become a worm ’. 

10th. amgadi-y-a 4 of the shop,’ 
ane-y-um-am 4 elephant 
bidu-v-udum 4 desertion ’. 

§ 6. Long and short consonants : Monosyllabic roots ending in consonant and preceded 
by a short vowel lengthen the consonant when followed by a vowel. 14 

Exs. 8th. pon-n-u 4 gold 

9th. man-n-a 4 of the clay ’. 

10th. nel-l-a 4 of the paddy ’. 

Generally a long consonant is written after -r, ( It is not known whether it was pronounced 
as long). 

Exs. 8th. avargge * to them \ 

9th. or wan 4 one person ’. 

10th. arccisi having worshipped 

Apparently long consonants have beoome short in instances like 

Exs. 8th. idake 4 for this ' < idakke < idarkke. 

10th. balike 1 afterwards ’ < balikke < valikke. 

This process of the shortening of long consonants appears to be in a transitional stage 
during the period under discussion, because forms with both long and short consonants! like 
balikke-balike, akke-ake ‘may it become' are met with. 

§ 7. Phonemes p, v, r & / : The phoneme p continues to exist unaffected during the 
8th and 9th cent., while the change of p to h in initial position is attested for the first tune 
in the 10th. cent. 

Exs. hd<fuvohge 4 to the singer ’ < 4 paduvonge . 

hannivvaru 4 12 persons ’ < pannirvvaru. 

This goes to support the statement that p is preserved uptill the end of the 9th cent, 
and that forms with h- in the place of p- begin to appear in the 10th century. 15 


14 modalol hjsv-aika-svara- 

m-odavA param svaram -ad-age n n l y / - athga - 

lg - udayisugum dvitvarh pu- 

rva dlrghak-avyayake varnalatig-advHvam 

SMD 69. 

15 GOKl, 2. It has been observed that in the 14th cent, h- & -h- are fully established 
in place of p~ & -/>- : A- < p- had already begun to disappear in the 18th cent and has now 
entirely disappeared in the uneducated vernacular pronunciation (ibid. p. 5). It is yet to 
be investigated whether this is the case in all the local dialects. (This points out to the 
need for extensive investigation on the lines suggested by Jules Bloch in nis paper 4 Castes 
et Dialectes en Tamoul \ MSL 16-1-30) . 

In the Badaga language this h- still remains. But in the absence of dialect atlas for 
Kannada, the survival of initial h. is of no use in dating the advent of the Badagas in the 
Nilgiris. (Cf. M. B. Emeneau. 4 The Vowels of the Badagas \ LANGUAGE, 15 (1939)— 43. 

O. N. — 8 
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p is also changed to v, in the intervocalic position : 

Exs. 8th. ayvattu ‘fifty’ < ay + pattu. 

9th. kavile ‘ cow ’ < kapUe. 

10th. gtlivirufu ‘ flock of parrots ’ < gilt + pi$4u. 

poravolalol ‘ in the outer domain ’ < para + polalol. 

This shows that v < p is earlier than h < £. 

§ 8. Forms with b - in place of v- are met with in larger number in the 9th and 10th 
cent, than in the 8th cent. 

Exs. 8th. biU a 4 that which is left ’ < vifta. 
balikke < valikke. 

9th. bandhu 4 having come ’ < vandhu. 

basadiya 4 of the monastery ’ <C vasadiya. 
bayalam 4 open field ' < vayalam. 

10th. bannisal ‘ in order to describe ’ < vannisal < varnisal. 
baiisam ' year ’ < varisam < var$am . 
baredan 4 wrote ’ <! varedan. 

Forms having v & b in the same speech form are also met with : 

Exs. 8th. 9th. vandu : 8th. 9th. bandu. 

8th. varedon : 10th. baredan. 

8th. viffar : 8th. 9th. bitfa. 

8th. vildan 4 he fell ’ : 8th. 9th. bilda, bildu. 

8th. Vdrandsiyul 1 8th. Barandsiyu\. 

9th. Varartdsiyol ) 9th. Bdranasiya. 

10th. Varanasiya 

8th. Valike 

8th. 9th. balikke. 

,10th. balike. 

It id interesting to note that forms like pdrvbarumdv 4 brahmins ' and Sarvbanandi- 
devargge are met with in the 9th cent. 

§9. Many forms with r and / arc met with in the inscriptions studied. ui The change 

of r to r and of l to / or r has taken place during the period under discussion. 

Exs. r > r ,T . 8th. adara ‘its' < adara. 

9th. dreneya 4 sixth ’ < dramya. 

10th. munneya 4 third ’ < murancya. 

I > / 8th. biladu ' does not fall ' < biladu. 

9th. pu\u ' worm ' < pulu. 

10th. poga\al 4 to praise * < pogalal. 

In the light of this it is difficult to accept the view that 44 -r- is maintained throughout 
the 8th, 9th, 10th & 11th cent. In the 12th cent.we find r used for -r- M ; and that “ l 
remained unchanged during the 8th & 9th cent. ; about the year 930 AJ>. words with l in 
place of l appear.” 18 

16 Th e difference in meaning in the words with r & those with r as attested by instances 
like kare to milk : kare 4 to £all \ bare ‘to grow dry’; bare 4 to write' (Sea GOKI 23-4) 
goes to show that r & r were two distinct phonemes in old Kannada even as alvolar r & dental 
r are two distinct phenomes in Tamil. In the light of this, it is not clear why Mr. L. V. 
Ramaswami Aiyar ( JOR 10. 253 f.n. 2) takes the view that in old Kannada the phoneme 
t appears to have been regarded as the variant of r phoneme with a backward point of arti- 
culation on the mouth-roof. 

This phoneme / is found even in modern Tamil & Malayalam as well as in Badaga & 
Toda languages. In the Toda dialect it is met with today as a development of other phonemes 
(cf. L. V. Ramaswamy Aiyar, Tamil ).. JORM 9. 140). 

17 There isl no definite proof for the assumption here that r > r&l >/ for ought we 
know, r and / might have been written for % and J respectively and hence might have been 
only a scriptorial phenomenon. 

« GOkl pp. 25 and 61-2. 
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I > r 10th. arkarindam 4 with affection * < afkarindam . 
pogarttege 4 for fame * < pogaltege . 
negarppin ‘ with brilliance ’ < negalpin. 

§ 10. Assimilation : 

8th. aftaguna * eight-fold qualities ’ < astaguna. 
innura 4 two hundred 1 < trnura. 

9th. binnapam 4 request ' < vinnapam. y 
vijnapam < vijhdpanam . 
ippattaneya ‘ 20th ’ < irpattaneya. 

10th. Ruddapayyan < Rudrapayyan. 

vamisuttu 4 describing ’ < varnisuttu. 

The following forms have not been affected by this phenomenon. 

8th. elpattu ‘70' (> erpattu > ephattu in N. K). 

9th. irdu 4 having been ’ ( > mWm in N. K) 

,10th. ‘pride or steel’ (>ukku in N. K). 

Metathesis : 8th. pannirchdrasinum < pannirchashanum ‘ 12,000/ 

9th. prtuvibhallava < pjtuvivallabha * favourite of the world 

Prothesis : 8th. pannirchdrasinum < pannirchashanum ‘12,000/ 

irakk$iccid5n ‘ he who protects ’ < rak$iccidon, 

< rak$isidon. 

10th. vonibhainura 4 of nine-hundred ’ < ombhainuxa. 

Haplology : 8th. Antagutiard < Ancmtagutiard 4 of Anantagupar \ 

Syncopation : 8th. iryal < f'rtya/ 4 to strike, pierce.’ 

Epenthesis : 8th. Padumaiman < Padmatptan . 

9th. Indaian < lndran. 

10th. Sakavari$am < $ahavar$atm. 

The appearance of thi9 epenthetic vowel indicates the change in the pronunciation of 
these words. KeSiiiaja, the author of SMD deals with this phenomenon which he calls 
Sithiladvitva (or fleeting double consonant) in Sutras 36-40 and 59, 60. From his treatment 
it seems that there was' much confusion at his time with regard to the pronunciation of 
these words. 19 

§ Gender : The gender of old Kannada generally agrees with the natural sex differen- 
tiations except in the case of animals which are brought under neuter gender, perhaps due 

to an obsessed view that animals have not the power of ratiocination. In thet light of this 

the sweeping generalisation that 4 in all the Dravidian languages gender follows sex ’ 20 cannot 
be tenable. 

The following gender (and number) distinguishing suffixes have been found in the 

inscriptions studied. They are used in the case of masc. nom. sing, of - a stems : 21 

8th. - an , -am, -am, -on, -on, -dm, -om. 

9th? -an, am, -am, -on, r>on, -on, -ala, - atam . 

10th. -an, -am, -am, -om, -dta, -dtam. 

It can be seen from the above that these suffixes are essentially the same in all the 
centuries. In the 9th and 10th cent, we met with the suffixes/ - dta and -atom™ 


19 Ibid . 93-95. . „ , _ . « T , . . 

so k V Subbayya ‘ A comparative Grammar of Dravidian Languages, I A, 40. 184. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that the assumption that gender follows sex ui 
the PIE in the oldest phase at any rate, is questioned by competent scholars! cf. that the 
IG f eminine in its original phase, inaccessible to us now, was actually the grammatical ex- 
pression of the female sex is anything but certain and careful consideration of the data known 
to us demonstrates that such an assumption is not very likely to be valid C. C. Uhlenbeck, 
the Indo-Germanic Mother Language and Mother Tribes Complex, AA 39. 3. 388. 

21 GOKI ill 

22 -dta and -dtam are personal pronouns (masc. hon. 3. sing.) used here as gender- 
suffixes. 
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Exs. 9th. tappidata 4 he who commits mistake '. 

10th. nalldta 4 good one 

It is very remarkable that these suffixes are found only in the case of -a stems, whereas 
stems ending in -i, -u, and -e have no suffix or termination in the nom. s&ng. 

The gender suffixes -on, -dm, - on and -om become less and less used in later centuries 
and it is possible that -on and -om are from -on and -dm respectively. 

§ 12. Number : Singular and plural are the two numbers in Kannada. The singular 
may be the stem itself or the stem with the gender- suffix (which denotes the number also). 
The suffixes for the plural found in the inscriptions studied are : 

8th. -dr, -ar, -dir, - vir , -gal. 

9th. -dr, -ar, -gal, ar-kkal 
10th. -ar, -gal, -ar. kka] 

-dr, -ar, -gal and -ar-kkal are the suffixes used with masc. and fern, sterns while -gal (only) 
is the suffix for the neut. stems. Examples with -dr and -ar, as the nom. pi. suffixes, are 
greater in number in the 7th and 8th cent, than in the 9th cent, and in the 10th cent, all 
the forms have only -ar as the suffix. 

Exs. 8th. ajivar 4 those who destroy 
sand dr 4 those who go \ 

9th. Mahddeviyar. 

10th. alivar. 

Thid supports the view that -dr is earlier than -arM 
Cases : 

§ 13. Nominative : The nominative singular in all the three genders does nc£ possess 
any case-termination. The stem itself with gender-suffix forms the nominative singular. In 
modern linguistics the nominative case will be said to possess morpheme-zero. 24 
Exs. Stem as the nominative singular. 

8th. arasa 4 king ’ ; Run ad h dr i. 

cltu 4 ox ' ; ele 4 leaf 
9th. maga 4 son ' ; Sivadhan. 
pulu ‘ worm \ 

10th. odeya 4 owner ’ ; uppu ‘ salt 

Stem with the gender-suffixes : 

8th. Padumann-an, Kami-arii. 

aliv-on 4 he who destroys \ 

9th, magan ‘son 4 ; Goleyabhatl-am. 

alid-on, alid-dta 4 he who destroys ’. 

10th. Acapayy-an, mag-am . afid-orii, tappid-ata 'he who commits a 
mistake \ 

§ 14. Accusative : 

The terminations of the accusative case found in the inscriptions studied are : 2fi 
8th. -an, -an, -am, am, -a. 

9th. -an, -an, -am, -am, -a. 

10th. -an, -am, -am. 

Exs. 8th. korfe-y-dn ‘umbrella’, phalam-a ‘fruit’; ndlage-y-m ‘tongue 4 ; 
pade-y-ath 4 army ’ ; kayya 4 hand, side \ 

9th, dattam-dn 4 gift ’ ; puli-y-an 4 tiger ’ ; arasan-am 4 king ' ; tupp-am 
‘ghee’; pala[man-a] ‘field’. 

10th. ejge-y-an 4 rise ’ ; ane-y-am 4 elephant ' ; tdmlam 4 garden \ 

84 Venbryes, Language (English Translation) p. 78 ; cf also O. Jespersbn, Analytic 
Syntax, London, p. 106. 

20 The termination found in the inscriptions of the 6th and 7th century are -an, -an, 
-am, -am, -d and -a. See GOKL 135. 
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-tin and -an are used with more or less the same frequency of odcurrence in the inscriptions 
of the 7th and 8th century while the frequency of occurrence in the case of -an is greater 
than that of - an in the 9th century. In the 10th century -an is completely replaced by -an. 
This strengthens the view that - an is earlier than -ah. 2C It is possible that the suffixes -a 
and - a are the same as -an and -an with the final nasals dropped. Hence an > a and an > a. 
The conjunctive suffix -urn is generally added to the case termination of all the nouns. 
Exs. mahdjanakk-wh nagarakk-um 2 * 4 to the mahajanas and to the dty \ 

But in the ca^e of the accusative this suffix -urn is added to the stem before the case 
termination. 

Exs. 8th. parvvar-um-an ‘ brahmins 

9th. V drandsiy-um-an 4 Benares . 

10th. munur-um-an 4 three thousand 
sdyiram-um-am ‘thousand’. 

This leads to the supposition that the accusative case might have been a later develop- 
ment. 27 

§ 15. Genitive : The genitive case-terminations are : 

8th. -a, -a. 

9th. -a, -a. 

10th. - a . 

Exs. 8th. Erandgan-d 4 of Eranagan ’ ; Duggamarar-d ' of Duggamarar. 
Mardur-a 4 of Mardiir ’ ; Karbur-a 4 of Karbur \ 

9th. Var$ad-d 4 of the year ’. ; Sejojan-a 4 of Sejoja \ 

bhafarar-d 44 of the venerable one ” ; Baffakeje-y-a 4 of BaUake^e ’. 
10th. Gojjigm-a 4 Of Gojjiga \ 
tande-y-a 4 ‘father's \ 

These suffixes -d and -a are found side by side in the inscriptions of the 7th and 8th cent. 
In the 9th cent, forms! with -a are found in increasing numbers while in the 10th cent, all 
the forms have the termination -a only. This goes to support the view that -d is earlier 
than -a. 28 

§ 16. Locative : -ul, of., ofage and -alii are the principal terminations of the loc. 
case. 

Exs. 8th. ur-ul 4 in the village ’ Mardur-of 44 in Mardur \ 

9th. kdfe-y-uf 4 in the fort ' Vdrana-si-y-of 4 in Benares 
10th. Kddiyur-of ‘ in Kadiyur 

Nad-ofage 4 in the country ’. 

-ofage and - alii are used separately as morpheme words. 28 

Exs. Mdttam alii badivudum biduvudum cdpa-vidyeyof. 

“Moreover, bad^vudu (trouble or striking) and biduvudu (desertion or discharge) occur 
there (i.e., in Kadiyur) in the art of archery.” 9th. muvattu gufa gafdeyum olagdgi 4 includ- 
ing 30 gulas of lahd . ’ 

The conjugated form of of < ul ‘ to be ’ is met with in the 10th cent. Ex. ofare 4 are ! ' 
As the forms with -uf are greater in number in earlier centuries and those with -of in place 
of - uf . . in later centuries, the view that -uf is earlier than -of is supported. 80 

§ 17. Functional Syncretism : The phenomenon of case-variation is met with in the 
inscriptions studied. 81 

2 « Ibid . 27 Ibid. as 147. 

20 A minimum meaning- ful unit in a speech-form is a morpheme. 

80 GOKI, 153. K. V. Subbayya, 4 A comparative Grammar of Dra vidian Languages ’ 

I A, 39. 156. L. V. Ramaswamy Aiyar demonstrates that -uf is one of the most anaent 
of Dra vidian post-positional terminations in the formation of tense-forms (compound and 
simple) and in the derivation of new forms ; see //, 1. 45. 

91 See C. R. San karan and G. S. Gai ‘Some Ethno- Psychological Features in) Dravit 
dian, BDCRL 2. 1-2, 209-10. 
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Nam. for Dat, 


Gen. for Nam. 


Nom. for Gen. 


8th. Idem kddu sattpon phalaprdpti akkutn . 

* He who protects this will get the fruit of 9 ( saltpan for 

saliponge). 

Ida kado phalam akke (Kddo for kadotige). 

8th. bhafarard gandharvvargge nirisida purvva maryyadegalan. 

“ The former honours that were conferred on the singers by the 
venerable one 
( bhafarara for bhafdrar). 

Nirggundad-arasard d\e ‘ while the king of NIrggunda was ruling \ 
( arasara for arasar). 

8th. Lokaditya Elaarasar magandir Mallidiyum 4 Malla$, 9on of the 
prince Lokaditya 
( Ela arasar for E\a arasara). 


avar dlu ‘his servant’ {avar for avara ) . 

The Dative of Kinship, a characteristic phenomenon of Dravidian is met with in an ins- 
cription of the 10th cent. 32 

Ex. Nahu$ange nutgarh Yaydti 4 Yayati, son of Nahu§a (lit. son to 

Nahu$a) . 

§ 18. Pronouns : Masc. 3 pers. sing . hon . pronouns' are met with in the inscriptions 
of the 9th and 10th cent. 


Exs. 9th. dtana 4 his \ 

10th. at am 4 he ’ ; dtanindam 4 by him \ 

These pronouns are used as gender- suffixes also. 

Exs. 9th. aliddta 4 he who destroys \ 

10th. tappiddta 4 he who commits a mistake \ 

Properly speaking, there is no relative pronoun in Kannada. The declinable participles 
with the gender-suffixes are used to serve this purpose. 33 

Exs. 8th. Idan aftdon pancamahapatakan akkum 4 he who destroys this will 
become guilty of the five great sins'. 

9th. 1 dharmmavam Kddomg-asvamedhada phalam .... akkum . 

1 He who protects this order will get the fruit of the horse sacrifice \ 
10th. Idan alidom Prayagayuvam .... alida pdtakanum akkum. 

■ He who destroys this will become guilty of having destroyed 
Prayaga etc.’ 

§ 19. Numerals : It is interesting to note that no native words for the numbers thou- 
sand and above are found. The word used for thousand is sdsira or sdyira from Skt sahasra. 
In the forms for the numerals eleven and twelve, the first word of the compound viz., pattu 
becomes pan- cf. pann-orbbaram 4 eleven persons ' < pattu 4* orbbaran. 

panneradu 4 twelve ' < pattu + eratfu. But in the forms for numerals thirteen to 
eighteen the first word of the compound becomes padin. 

cf : padin- -aydu 4 fifteen ’ < pattu -I- aydu. 

padim -enfu 4 eighteen ’ < pattu 4- cntu. 

In forms like mum tihgalul 4 in three months \ aydu varisakke 4 for five years the numerals 
mum, aydu etc. are used as numeral adjectives' by simply placing them before the nouns 
they qualify. But in ton{avondu 4 one garden ‘ the numeral ondu follows the noun toQta. 

In forms like or-dfke 4 one rule’ irkufa 4 two kulas’ aymattar 4 five mattars’, pannhmattar 
4 twelve matters \ the shortened form of the numerals ondu, eranfu, aydu, pannerdu etc., 
become the adjectives. These shortened forms are found in the compound numbers also. 
According to Caldwell they represent the Kannada numerals 4 in their briefest, purest and 
most ancient shape. 84 


32 Ibid . 

84 CDG, 3. 322 ; also GOKl, 183, 


GOKl 167. 
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§ 20. The causative suffix - ppu or -pu is met with in the following instances. 

8th. mutfipi 'having caused to end'. 

9th. mu&pidar 4 they caused to end themselves 
10th. mcuiipidoih 4 he caused to destroy.’ 

The suffix - isu is used in a large number of examples. The traditional grammars in 
Kannada which belong to a period later than that of these inscriptions! mention the suffix 
-isu only. This goes to show that the suffix -ppu or -pu is earlier than -isu. 

§ 21. Participles : The suffixes for the declinable present-future participle, are -Ppa-, 
-pa, or -va. Roots ending in -i, -u and -e take the suffix - va - while those ending in consonants 
take - ppa - or -pa** 

Exs. 8th. kudu-va 4 giving \ 

10th. eseia 'shining*. 
oduva ' reading ’. 

and 8th. appa<C*dy (- dgu ) ‘to become’. 

10th. tr-ppa < vt * to be \ 

tor-ppa < tor * to appear 

But in examples like 8th dl-va * ruling 9th sal-va 4 continuing \ 10th pogagt-va ' praising \ 
we find that -va is suffixed to stems ending in consonants also. This can be explained by 
taking these speech forms as the result of sithiladvitva i.e., an epenthetic vowel -u- might 
have firsft occurred in the colloquial speech of that period which has later influenced the 
literary speech also. In other words, these speech forms might have been pronounced as 
dluva, pogaluva by the common speakers although they were written as dl-va, pogal-va etc. 
In N. K. we find them pronounced as well as written as dluva , pogaluva etc. 

§ 22. -dde are the negative adverbial participial suffixes. They are found in the inscrip- 
tions of the 7th and 8th cent. 

Exs. 7th. tappade 4 without failing \ 86 

8th. nilalarude 4 without staying \ muliade 4 without touching ’. 

But in the 9th and 10th cent, inscriptions* forms with only -ade are met with. 

Exs. 9th. ikkade ‘ without laying down or levying 
10th. tappade. 

This shows that the suffix - dde might have been earlier than -ade* 7 

§ 22. Conjugation : The personal terminations of the masculine 3rd person are - dn , 
-dm, -an, -am in the singular and -dr, - ar in the plural. Forms with -dn- -dm and -dr become 
less in the 9th cent, and in the ,10th cent, all the forms have -an, am, and -ar. 


Exs. 


Sgr. 

8th. paded-um ‘ he obtained ’ 

madvd-dn ‘ he made \ 
kolt-an 4 he gave ’ 
9th. paded-am 


Ph 

patfed -dr (They obtained). 

kotl-ar 4 they gave ’. 
vitl-ar ‘ they left 
kott-ar 


10th. mddid-ar ' they made ’ ; negald-ar 4 they became famous ’. 

This shows that -dn, -d and -dr are probably earlier than -an, -am and -ar respectively. 


§ 23. Derivative Nouns : These are obtained by adding suffixes to the verbal roots 
or to the nouns. 

(i) From verbal roots : 

8th. -ke : dike ‘ rule * from d( 4 to rule 

-ge : osage 4 delight ’ from ose 4 to be delighted 
-vu : afivu 4 destruction * from a/i ‘ to destroy \ 

9th. - pu : Kdpu ‘protector’ from kd{y) 4 to protect ’. 


GOK1, 205. 


** Ibid.. 208. 


« Ibid. 
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10th. -ge : efge 4 growth * ‘ prosperity * from if 4 to rise, grow \ 

-te : negarte 4 fame * from negal 4 to shine 

pogarte 4 praise ’ from pogal 4 to praise \ 

-vu : alavu 4 measure ’ from ale 4 to measure . 

4a : arita 4 knowledge ’ from art 4 to know \ 

(it) From other nouns : 

8th. - an : IndabaUiydtan 4 he of Indaballi '. 

- me : mudime 4 headmanship ’ from mudu 1 old \ 

9th. -aru : Madengereyaru 4 they of Madengexe \ 

§24. Conjunction : In the inscription of the 7th cent., forms with the conjunctive 
suffix -mw are met with. Exs : Sorkkagamtmdarum .Edeyagamundarum. 4 Sorkkagiamiujda and 
Edeyagamuoda.’ 88 

-u as the conjunctive suffix is found in the 8th century. 

Exs. Puliyu Kongiyu Kdliyammanu 1 Puli, Kangi and Kaliyamma . 

This -it is probably from -um with the final nasal dropped. The suffix -ww is replaced 
by -mw in the inscriptions of the later centuries. 

Exs. 8th. Singadattanum Kumdra Eereganum 
‘ Singadatta and Kumara Erega \ 

9th. Keyyurii nelanum 4 paddy field and ground \ 

10th. balpum kurpum arppum 4 strength, power and ability \ 

This shows that -um might have been earlier than -um. m 

§ 25. Word Order : The general word order of the sentences in the inscriptions studied 
is subject-object-verb. 

Exs. 8th. Sri Guppaduggadi Duggamdra iddn padeddr. 

' Sri Guppadaggadi Duggamara obtained this \ 

9th. Elpunuseya nalvadirhbar mahdjcmamum Mdnigoravarutn .... 
aru tonifada nelanum .... sthdnamuvarh koftar. 

‘ The forty mahajanas of Elpur.use and Mdnigoravar gave land of 
six gardens and place.’ 

10th. 4 Sdnegdvundan gosahasram ijdan. 

4 &antagavuoda bes$pwed (the gift of) thousand cows'. 

‘ The forty mahajanasi of Elpupuse and Monigoravar gave land of six gardens and place.’ 
There are some deviations from this general word-order which might have been possibly 
due to the importance or stress the speaker wanted to place on a particular idea or thing in 
the course of his speech. 

Object-Subject-Verb : 

Exs. 8th. purvva marryddegajan. Ldkamahd-deviyar gandharvvargge nittdr. 

4 The queen bestowed the former honours on the singers \ 

9th. i kallam Kanvillam madid o 4 Kan villam made this stone \ 

10th V ydkarnam . . tar ham s am agra gab hydsds suv a r . 

‘.AH sltudy the grammar and logit’. 

Subject-Verb-Object : 

10th. Ndgarn .... baredon i sdsanamam 4 Nagarii wrote this order 
Object-Verb-Subject : 

8th. Iddn varedon Kumbakamldrar, 

4 Kumbakamlarar wrote this ’. 

8th. datti .... padedom Gdleyabhaftam. 

4 Goleyabhattam obtained the gift \ 

10th. sdsanamam baredon Senabovam Kdcayyam. 

4 Senabova Kacayya wrote the order \ 


88 Ibid, 223, 
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Subject in the singular and verb in the plural : 

8th. idan alivon pamcamahapataka samyuktar appm. 

‘ He who destroys this will be guilty of the five great sins \ 

§ 26. It is possible to make a generalization that there has been a continuous movement 
from complex to simple structure 39 in the evolution of the Kannada language if the following 
assumptions, which have been discussed above, are tenable : 

(1) the disappearance of the pre-consonantal nasal. 

(2) the shortening of long consonants, 

(3) -m (nom. pi. suffix) > -ar. 

(4) -on, - dm (the gender-suffixes) > -on, - om respectively. 

(5) -an (the acc. case-termination) > - an . 

(6) -a (the gen. case termination) > - a . 

(7) - dde (the neg. adverbial suffix) > - ade . 

(8) -an, am (the personal terminations of the 3. per masc sing.)’ > -an, -am res- 

pectively, and 

(9) -urn (the conjunctive suffix) > - um . 

Further, from the study of the inscriptions of the 8th, 9th and 10th cent., it is possible 
to say that generally speaking the condition of the language *n the 8th cent, is, more or less, 
the same as that to be found in the inscriptions of the 6th and 7th cent, whereas some 
changes begin to appear in the 9th cent, and when we come to the 10th cent, we see that 
certain changes are definitely established. In other words, it can be said that the 9th cent, 
forms as an intermediary stage between one phase of the language and the other. 
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HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF INSCRIPTIONAL PRAKRITS* 

By 

M. A. Mehendale. 

The importance of Inscriptional Prakrits, which form an important section in the MI-A 
field, to the study of Historical linguistics can never be overrated. These inscriptions are 
geographically very widely scattered all over India and chronologically they range from about 
the middle of the third century B.c. to the end of the fourth century a.d. The present work 
is strictly limited to the study of Prakrit inscriptions that are found in Brahmi alphabet 
in India. It, therefore, excludes the inscriptions in Kharo$thi (except those of ASoka), the 
legends on coins and the inscriptions in the Mixed dialect. For the purposes of regional 
study all these inscriptions have been divided into four major groups viz; the western (and 
north-western), the southern, the central and the eastern. In each group the inscriptions 
comprising that particular group have been arranged chronologically and studied in detail 
with regard to Phonology and Morphology. This study in regional linguistics in its time 
sequence will help in delineating the linguistic innovations introduced in a particular region 
at an earlier or later date. The next step then is to compare the results in one particular 
group with those in the others at a given point of time. For such comparison' it has been 
found most convenient to- give synoptic tables arranged in such a way as to give to the 
reader an idea of linguistic tendencies in various regions at a particular time. From the 
study of such synoptic tables it is possible in certain cases to fix approximately the move- 
ments of linguistic changes. 

The study of Prakrit inscriptions, however, bristles with difficulties. To begin with we 
have not as yet before us the perfect transcriptions of these inscriptions/ which can be easily 
relied upon. The wide progress which the science of decipherment has made since the advent 
of the twentieth century i9 easily reflected in the scholarly works of Hultzsch, Barua and N. 
G. Majumdar. But in spite of this there yet remains a very large number of inscriptions 
which are either not read at all or read very badly. We have again to make sufficient allow- 
ance for the scribe’s ignorance or negligence. The emperor Asoka was himself quite aware 
of this drawback, for he has expressly put down the following in his fourteenth rock edict ; 
" In some instances (some) of these (i.e. rescripts on morality) may have been written in- 
completely either on account of the locality, or because (my) motive was not liked, or by 
the fault of the writer (lipikaraparadha) .” 1 Such mistakes are particularly likely to occur 
in putting down the length of vowels and the mark for anusvara . 

The distribution of these inscriptions in various geographical legions is' again not pro 
portionate for the collective material gathered in the different groups varies enormously. 
Their chronological distribution also in a given group is far from satisfactory. When we 
arrange these inscriptions according to their dates' it is found that the material afforded by 
them in different centuries is awfully unequal. This puts a very serious hindrance in the 
way of historical study, for it is rather risky to compare the linguistic tendencies based on 
scanty material in a particular group at a particular period with those which are based on 
abundant material available in other groups. 

Roughly speaking a century has elapsed since scholars undertook to decipher these ins- 
criptions. But the efforts of almost all the scholars who followed in the wake of James 
PRINSEP were directed towards the decipherment and interpretation of these inscriptions. 
No attempt has been made so far to deal comprehensively at one stretch with the material 

* An abstract of the thesis submitted to the University of Bombay for the degree of 
Ph. D. 

1 Hultzsch's translation. 
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afforded by these inscriptions for the study of MI-A languages. Even Pischel's monumental 
work Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen omits these inscriptions with the exception of a few 
copper plate grants from the south. The present attempt is aimed at studying the whole 
material from a comparative standpoint of historical linguistics and thus it tries to make an 
advance over the previous piecemeal work done in thia field. It not only consolidates the 
material made available by early scholars but also tries to fix *up, though tentatively, the 
movements of linguistic changes. The following paragraphs give only a summary oMmport- 
ant results arrived at by the detailed study of the Inscriptional Prakrits. It has not been 
found possible to give illustrations in an abstract like this. 

Phonology. 

I. Vowels : The Sk. vowels, with the noted exceptions of j and the diphthongs' at and 
au> are usually preserved in the Inscriptional Prakrits. In the third cent. b.c. the vowel 
r- normally becomesl a- in the initial syllable in the west and' i- in the other regions. In the 
subsequent centuries, however, it tends to be a - in all regions. In the non-initial syllables 
it generally becomes -0- in all regions and at all times. The change of the vowel r to u is 
found mostly in the nouns of relationship in all regions, but in the east and centre it also tends 
to be i. 

The Sk. short vowels a , i and u, though mostly preserved, are sometimes lengthened to 
a, i and u respectively in the metrically long syllables. It must be noted that on the whole thi* 
tendency is less evident in these inscriptions. The opposite process by which the long vowels 
are shortened before a consonant cluster is, however, more in evidence and especially so in 
the case of the vowel a. Whereas the change d > a is noted often in the west, the change 
I > i is frequent in other regions. The long vowels are sometimes shortened even before the 
case terminations and at the end of the first member in a compound. 

II. Simple Consonants : The simple consonants, with the exception of sibilants and 
the semivowel r, are almost rigorously preserved in their initial position. In their medial 
position they undergo a few changes which are not of universal application but only show 
their tendency in a particular direction. 

The voicing of intervocal surds unaspirate is usually seen first in the non-western and 
non-southern regions. Thence the tendency has travelled in other directions in the latex 
inscriptions. Examples showing the voicing of intervocal surds aspirate are not r umerous 
and with the exception of -tk- > -dh- they come forth cnly from later inscriptions. The 
change of - th - to -dh- is again a characteristic which appears only in the non-western regions. 

The change of intervocal stops to -y- can be seen as early as in the third and the second 
cent. B.c. Even here the change is first instanced almost in all cases in the non-western regions. 
It is only in the case of - d - > -y- that the tendency is) first noticed in the west and then in 
the other groups. 

The devoicing of intervocal sonants is a peculiar characteristic and it is worth while to 
note that its sphere of operation is 1 mostly restricted to proper nouns. Though the devoicing 
ha9 first appeared in a few instances in the east and north-west, it obtains a relative fre- 
quency in the south at a later date. 

The semivowel -; y - is changed to -j- first in the east and north and thence it travels to the 
west and south. In the initial position, however, the change is first effected in the south 
though as late as the second cent. A.D. 

The semivowel r is changed to / in all regions except the west and north-west (and 
sometimes also in the south) in the inscriptions of Moka. But for a few exceptional in 
stances in the east, later on this regional distinction is lost in favour of r. 

The three Sk. sibilants are almost invariably merged into the single dental sibilant in 
all places. It is only the north-western inscriptions of A4oka which preserve the distinction 
between the three sibilants. The presence of i and $ in the Kalsa edicts of Afoka in the 
north and in the Bhaftiprolu casket inscriptions in the south is attributed by scholars, not 
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as much to the knowledge of the distinction between the three sibilants on the part of the 
speakers of tjhe dialect, as to the ignorance of the scribe. The palatal s is found only in a 
few inscriptions in the east in later period. 

The los9 of intervocal consonants is in almost all cases first met with in the western 
inscriptions. It has only slightly affected the inscriptions of Central and Southern India 
later ojj. 

Palatalisation : The dusters ty, ts, dy and dhy are usually palatalised to c, ch, j and 
jh respectively. (The single consonants stand for the double ones in the middle of the word). 
The guttural k is palatalical in the east and centre even in the third cent. B.c. As regards 
the treatment of the cluster k$ the inscriptions of ASoka divide themselves into two groups — 
those in the west and north-west show the palatal ch ( cch ) and the rest kh (kkh). Later 
on this distinction is not evident as kh and ch appear in all regions. The duster ry is pala- 
talised to j (jj ) only in the south and centre. 

Cerebralisation : The dentals are cerebralised under the influence of r or r in the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka, except those in the west (only rdh is 1 cerebralised so early as that in the 
west). This influence is observed in the west mostly from the beginning of the Christian 
era. The dentals t and th in combination with s are, however, cerebralised at all places 
since the earliest times. The dental nasal n is cerebralised initially only in rare cases. In 
the medial position it tends to be cerebralised more and more from the days of ASoka. The 
wholesale change of n > it is observed only in the fourth cent. a.d. copperplates of central 
India. It may be noted here that the cerebral n is' usually changed to n in the non-western 

inscriptions of Moka. Later on, however, n is preserved even in these regions. 

* 

III. Consonant Clusters : The consonant clusters are usually assimilated to the stronger 
of the two consonants coming together. Some of them are also dissolved by svarabhakti and 
others which are formed with r and s are sometimes preserved. Such clusters where r or s 
precedes the dental they are preserved mostly in the west and north-west in the inscriptions 
of A§oka. Later on they are assimilated to the dental even in the west as in other regions. 

Where a consonant precedes r, such clusters as kr, gr, tr, dr, pr, vr and sibilant + r are 
sometimes preserved in the western and north-western inscriptions of Asoka. This tendency 
to preserve such clusters with r is' exemplified, though in fewer instances, even in the later 
inscriptions of the western group. It is worth noting that similar instances are sometimes 
met with even in Central India usually from the Second or the first cent. B.C. 

Similarly the clusters with v and with sibilants are sometimes preserved in the western 
and north-western inscriptions of A&oka. The cluster -sr- is medially preserved even in, other 
regions in the days of A6oka. But for a few instances of preservation all these clusters arc 
normally assimilated in later centuries at all places. 

Among the clusters with nasals jn, ny and ny are assimilated usually to the palatal nasial 
n in the western and north-western (also sometimes in the southern) inscriptions of A§oka 
but to the nasal n elsewhere. In later centuries the western and the non-western regions 
show mutual influence. The tendency in favour of the dental n in the non-western regions 
is* noticed even in the assimilation of the cluster m. The preservation of the cerebral in 
the assimilation of ny is a characteristic peculiar to the two distant corners viz. the north- 
west and south in the inscriptions of Aioka. Later on it is found even in the west. Similarly 
the cerebralisation of the cluster jn to $ (mt-) is found in the north-west and south in the 
third cent. B.c. In later centuries the tendency shows/ its influence in other regions also. 

Morphology. 

I. Declension : The declensional system of the inscriptional Prakrits, as of the Prakrits 
in general, is much simplified through the processes too well-known to require a detailed 
description here. Thus, for example, the dual number is altogether lost and the basea origi- 
nally ending in consonants are mostly transferred to the -a stem. In many instances, how- 
ever, the declined forms of these bases originally ending in consonants are directly derived 
from the corresponding Sk. forms with the necessary phonetic changes. 
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The regional differences in the terminations which can be discerned in the inscriptions 
of A£oka are mostly obliterated in the following centuries so that almost in all cases the 
western influence oyer other regions is vividly borne' 1 out. Thus the nom. sg. term, of the 
mas. nouns ending in -a is -o in the western and -e in the non-western inscriptions of ASoka. 
But in later inscriptions only the term, -o is found in all regiorfs. Similarly the loc, sig. term, 
is -e or -mhi in the west and -si in other regions in the earliest Prakrit inscriptions. But 
later on, inscriptions from all over India norma’ly show the term. -c. 

In the instr. a.id gen. sg. and the gen. pi. term, the nasal n is sometimes cerebralised, 
generally where Sk. requires it and sometimes even where the Sk. usage does not warrant it. 
In a majority of cases the cerebralisation is first noticed in the west and south mostly round 
about the beginning of the Christian era. It is noticed in the centre in very late inscriptions 
but is altogether absent in the east. 

II. Pronouns : There is not much to say about the movements of linguistic peculia- 
rities so far as the pronouns are concerned. Some of the peculiar forms may, however, be 
noted here. Almost all the plural forms of the first personal pronoun are derived from the 
base amha-. But the nom. pi. form ,maye found in the second separate edict of A&oka at 
Dhauli and Jaugada is quite peculiar. - 

. The forms of the second personal pron. aie derived from the base tuphaka - or from the 
corresponding Sk. forms. The examples are quite few. 

The bases for the third personal pron. are the normal ones viz. ta - and sa-. Some of 
the gen. pi. forms of mas. are obtained by the analogous application of the term. -warn. 
Other peculiar forms are se (or sa) and tissa for the gen. sg. mas. The use of the nom. sg. 
mas. forms as neut. is not noticed beyond the inscriptions of ASoka. 

The forms of the demonstrative etad - are similarly derived from et- or esa -. The pecu- 
liarities are the gen. sg. etisa or etesa, the loc. sg. etesi, the use of ete in nom. pi. neut. and 
the gen. pi. forms with the term, -nam (or -iia). 

The pronoun idam is not so simple. First of all the form xyam is used in the sg. of 
all the three genders. The base ima- is found even in the nom. sg. mas. and neut. and in 
the forms of inst., gen. and loc. Still more interesting is the form in a as nom. sg. neut. 
which is found in a Nasik cave inscription (Liiders' List No. 1147). 

The normal base for the relative pron. is ya-. It also gives the base a- with the occa- 
sional loss of initial occlusion and ja- with the change of y- > j-. Even here the nom. sg. 
mas. forms are used for the neut. in the earliest inscriptions. The loss of initial occlusion 
is an eastern peculiarity almost confined to the inscriptions of ASoka. 

III. Verb forms : In general the observations which are usually made in this con- 
nection with regard to the Prakrits of the grammarians apply to the Inscriptional Piakrits 
as well. The number of verb forms that we come across in these inscriptions is very small. 
Of the ten classes of verba found in the old system normally we meet with only two classes. 
The - a class includes a large number of them. The second is -e : - ava class which includes 
some simple verbs and the causatives'. 

There id nothing quite peculiar about the terminations. The change -ffc- > - dh - in the 
imperative second per. pi. term, is met with only in the fourth cent. A.D. inscriptions of 
Central India. The term, -ru for the imperative third per. pi. found in the Girnar edict of 
ASoka is also noteworthy. 

The term, of the potential show a large variety, most of them being of the type 
-eyi Sometimes we also get v* (in the sg.) and -evU (in the pi.) in the M. inscriptions. 
The use of -ft in the third pers. sg. in this mood is peculiar to the north-western and northern 
inscriptions of AAoka. It is not met with in later inscriptions. These later inscriptions on 
the other hand change -yy- of the term, to 

2 It is derived by Hultzsch from Sk. vayam under the influence of inst. sg. mayd. (cl* 
Qarpus Ins . Ind. Vol. I (new edn.) p. cvi. 
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as mjich to the knowledge of the distinction between the three sibilants on the part of the 
speakers of the dialect, as to the ignorance of the scribe. The palatal $ is found only in a 
few inscriptions in the east in later period. 

The loss of intervocal consonants is' in almost all cases first met with in the western 
inscriptions. It has only slightly affected the inscriptions of Central and Southern India 
later o^l 

Palatalisation ; The clusters ty, ts, dy and dhy are usually palatalised to c, ch , ; and 
jh respectively, (The single consonants stand for the double ones in the middle of the word). 
The guttural k is palatalical in the east and centre even in the third cent. b.c. As regards 
the treatment of the duster k§ the inscriptions of A§oka divide themselves into two groups — 
those in the west and north-west show the palatal ch ( cch ) and the rest kh ( kkh ). Later 
on this distinction is not evident as kh and ch appear in all regions. The cluster ry is pala- 
talised to j (jj) only in the south and centre. 

Cerebralisation : The dentals are cerebralised under the influence of r or r in the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka, except those in the west (only rdh is cerebralised so early as that in the 
west). This influence is observed in the west mostly from the beginning of the Christian 
era. The dentals t and th in combination with s are, however, cerebralised at all places 
since the earliest times. The dental nasal n is cerebralised initially only in rare cases. In 
the medial position it tends to be cerebralised more and more from the days of ASoka. The 
wholesale change of n > n is observed only in the fourth cent. a.d. copperplates of central 
India. It may be noted here that the cerebral n isf usually changed to n in the non-western 
inscriptions of ASoka. Later on, however, n is preserved even in these regions. 

III. Consonant Clusters : The consonant clusters are usually as'similated to the stronger 
of the two consonants coming together. Some of them are also dissolved by svambhakti and 
others which are formed with r and 5 are sometimes preserved. Such clusters where r or 5 
precedes the dental they are preserved mostly in the west and north-west in the inscriptions 
of Aioka. Later on they are assimilated to the dental even in the west as in other regions. 

Where a consonant precedes r, such clusters as kr, g;, tr, dr, pr, vr and sibilant + r are 
sometimes preserved in the western and north-western inscriptions of Asoka. This tendency 
to preserve such clusters with r is' exemplified, though in fewer instances, even in the later 
inscriptions of the western group. It is worth noting that similar instances are sometimes 
met with even in Central India usually from the Second or the first cent. B.c. 

Similarly the dusters with v and with sibilants are sometimes preserved in the western 
and north-western inscriptions of A&oka. The duster - sv - is medially preserved even in, other 
regions in the days of A6oka. But for a few instances of preservation all these clusters arc 
normally assimilated in later centuries at all places. 

Among the clusters with nasals jn, ny and ny are assimilated usually to the palatal nasial 
ft in the western and north-western (also sometimes in the southern) inscriptions of A6oka 
but to the nasal n elsewhere. In later centuries the western and the non-western regions 
show mutual influence. The tendency in favour of the dental n in the non- western regions 
is noticed even in the assimilation of the cluster rn. The preservation of the cerebral n in 
the assimilation of yy is a characteristic peculiar to the two distant corners viz. the north- 
west and south in the inscriptions of A&oka. Later on it is found even in the west. Similarly 
the cerebralisation of the cluster jn to n (ran-) is found in the north-west and south in the 
third cent. b.c. In later centuries the tendency showsf its influence in other regions al90. 

Morphology. 

I. Dedension : The declensional system of the inscriptional Prakrits, as' of the Prakrits 
in general, is much simplified through the processes too well-known to require a detailed 
description here. Thus, for example, the dud number is altogether lost and the basesi origi- 
nally ending in consonants are mostly transferred to the -0 stem. In many instances, how- 
ever, the dedined forms of these bases originally ending in consonants are directly derived 
from the corresponding Sk. forms with the necessary phonetic changes. 
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The regional differences in the terminations which can be discerned in the inscriptions 
of Aioka are mostly obliterated in the following centuries so that almost in all cases the 
western influence over other regions is vividly borne 1 out. Thus the nora. sg. term, of the 
mas. nouns ending in -a is - o in the western and - e in the non-western inscriptions of A4oka. 
But in later inscriptions only the term. - o is found in all regiods. Similarly the loc. sig. term, 
is -e or -mhi in the west and -si in other regions in the earliest Prakrit inscriptions. But 
later on, inscriptions from all over India normally show the term. -e. 

In the instr. and gen. s'g. and the gen. pi. term, the nasal n is sometimes cerebralised, 
generally where Sk. requires it and sometimes even where the Sk. usage does not warrant it. 
In a majority of cases the cerebralisation is first noticed in the west and south mostly round 
about the beginning of the Christian era. It is noticed in the centre in very late inscriptions 
but is altogether absent in the east. 

* II. Pronouns : There is not much to say about the movements of linguistic peculia- 
rities so far as the pronouns are concerned. Some of the peculiar forms may, however, be 
noted here. Almost all the plural forms of the first personal pronoun are derived from the 
base amka But the nom. pi. form maye found in the second separate edict of A§oka at 
Dhauli and Jaugada is quite peculiar. 2 

. The forms of the second personal pron. aie derived from the base tuphaka - or from the 
corresponding Sk. forms. The examples are quite few. 

The bases for the third personal pron. are the normal ones viz. ta - and sa-. Some of 
the gen. pi. forms of mas. are obtained by the analogous application of the term. -mm. 
Other peculiar forms are se (or sa) and tissa for the gen. sg. mas. The use of the nom. sg. 
mas. forms as neut. is not noticed beyond the inscriptions of Aloka. 

The forms of the demonstrative etad- are similarly derived from et- or esa The pecu- 
liarities are the gen. sg. etisa or etesa, the loc. sg. etesi, the use of ete in nom. pi. neut. and 
the gen. pi. forms with the term, -nam (or -na). 

The pronoun id am is not so simple. First of all the form iyant is used in the sg. of 
all the three genders. The base ima - is found even in the nom. sg. mas. and neut. and in 
the forms of inst., gen. and loc. Still more interesting is the form ina as nom. sg. neut. 
which is found in a Nasik cave inscription (Liiders’ List No. 1147). 

The normal base for the relative pron. is ya -. It also gives the base a- with the occa- 
sional loss of initial occlusion and ja- with the change of y- > j-. Even here the nom. sg. 
mas. forni 9 are used for the neut. in the earliest inscriptions. The loss of initial occlusion 
is an eastern peculiarity almost confined to the inscriptions of A£oka. 

III. Verb forma : In general the observations which are usually made in this con- 
nection with regard to the Prakrits of the grammarians apply to the Inscriptional Prakrits, 
as well. The number of verb forms that we come across in these inscriptions is very small. 
Of the ten classes of verba found in the old system normally we meet with only two classes. 
The -i a class includes a large number of them. The second is -e : - aya class which includes 
some simple verbs and the causatives'; 

There id nothing quite peculiar about the terminations. The change -th- > - dh - in the 
imperative second per. pi. term, is met with only in the fourth cent. a.d. inscriptions of 
Central India. The term, -ru for the imperative third per. pi. found in the Gimar edict of 
ASoka is also noteworthy. 

The term, of the potential show a large variety, most of them being of the type '-ya 
Sometimes we also get vh (in the sg.) and -evil (in the pi.) in the M. inscriptions. 
The use of -ri in the third pers. sg. in this mood is peculiar to the north-western and northern 
inscriptions of ASoka. It is not met with in later inscriptions. These later inscriptions on 
the other hand change -yy- of the term, to 

2 It is derived by Hultzsch from Sk. vayam under the influence of inst. sg. maya. (ci 
Corpus Ins. Ind. Vol. I (new edn.) p. cvi. 
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As the middle voice is dropped in the Prakrits, most of the pres. part, are of the active 
type ^ending in -ata or -arhita. Wherever we get the middle participles they are formed with 
-mom or -mxna. As regards the past pass, and pot. pass, part there is nothing which is 
very particular to note. 

The normal term, for absolutives are -tfi and -ya. Only the Girnar edicts give the 
term, -tpa (< - tva ). The later inscriptions from the south show the term, -tftna(m) or 
-tutta(m) which in the earlier centuries is found in the Calcutta-Bairat rock inscr. of Asoka. 
The fourth cent. a.d. copper plates of Central India, however, give only - ltd . 

The forms of infinitive are rarely met with outside the inscriptions of A$oka. The 
term, are -tu or -tave in the west and only - tave in other regions. The eastern forms of 
2nd cen. B.c. however, show -turn. 

With this picture of the peculiarities of Inscriptional Prakrits in mind it would be 
better to look at them in the light of Prakrit grammarians. The grammars of Prakrit langu- 
ages were written at a very late stage when the different languages described in them had 
already assumed a literary form, were more or less standardised by usage, and were, therefore, 
no longer in the process of formation. The Prakrit inscriptions', on the other hand, were writ- 
ten centuries before the school of Prakrit grammarians came into vogue and we may assume, 
prima facie , that they reflect the gradual process by which most of the characteristics noted 

by later grammarians came into play. Though the Prakrit grammars enumerate a large 

number of Prakrits there are only three or four principal Prakrits which can be well disr 
tinguished from one another. Leaving aside the question of Pai§ad, the problem of the 
original home of which is not yet definitely solved, Maharas§tn may roughly correspond, 
geographically speaking, to the group of western inscriptions, SaurasfenI to the central and 
MagadhI to the eastern. If we compare the principal characteristics of these later lite- 
rary Prakrits with those of the corresponding group of inscriptions it will throw some light 
on some of the linguistic variations noted by the grammarians. 

Phonology. 

I. Vowels : The treatment of the vowel r is not so spedfically dealt with by grammarians 

so as to point to any dialectic distinction in it. Yet such a distinction has been made by 

some of the modem scholars who point out that the a ( < r) treatment is‘ predominant in 

the west and south and the i (<r) treatment in other regions. In the study of Prakrit 
inscriptions we find that the a treatment is the principal one in the western and the i treat- 
ment in the non- western inscriptions of A3oka. Later inscriptions from all parts, however, 
tend to show the a treatment. 

As regards the change in the quantity of the vowels before consonant clusters though 
Hemacandra (H) expresses himself in a definite manner in the sutras 1.43, 84 and 2.92, 
Vararuci (V) is astonishingly silent about it. "'Are we therefore to interpret ” asks Cowell 
in his edition of the Prakjtaprakasa (p. 186, second issue) ‘"the silence of Vararuci as evi- 
dence that the principle in question grew up gradually in Prakrit, and only became fully 
recognised in later times ? ’* Colour is definitely lent to this statement by the study of 
inscriptional Prakrits. Hemacandra makes only a qualified statement in laying down that 
short vowels are lengthened before consonant clusters (1. 43, 2. 92). But' according to him 
the change of long vowels to short ones in similar circumstances is of a sweeping nature 
(1. 84). Now the presence of many long vowels before assimilated conjuncts in Prakrit ins- 
criptions clearly points to the fact that this tendency had the widest application only in 
latfex* day 9. Even here the dialectic distinction is not made by the grammarians and it is 
not sto dearly evident in the inscriptions either. 

II. Consonants : It is mostly in this sphere that the dialectic variations have been 
recognised by the grammarians. The elision of single intervocal consonants is a singular 
characteristic of Mahaita$tn (V. 2. 2; H. 1, 177). Now in the inscriptional Prakrits such 
elision is first met with in some examples of the western group and thus the dements of a 
tendency later on perhaps exaggerated in Maharastri are found in the corresponding region. 
The change of t > d and th > dh is one of the salient features of Sauraseni (V. 1?, 3 ; H. 4, 
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260-2 and 267) and MSgadhi (H. on 4. 302). In the Prakrit inscriptions though the change 
of -t- > -a- is noticed even in the west 3 together with other regions, the voicing of -th- > 
-dh- is altogether absent in the west. Its presence in other regions seems to have developed 
later on in the Saurasen! and MagadhI characteristic. 

In the treatment of the palatal j and the semivowel y it may be noted that the later 
usage does not quite correspond to the earlier tendencies. The grammarians prescribe that 
intervocal is dropped and sometimes -y- is developed in its' stead in Mahara$tri (H. 1. 177, 
180), but it isi invariably changed to -y-, both initially and medially, in MagadhI (V. 11. 4 ; 
H. 4. 292). Among the inscriptions, the western and the central groups also show the change 

> -y-. i n the east, on the contrary, is preserved in all inscriptions. With regard to 
y, however, it is laid down that waereas it is preserved in MagadhI (H. 4. 292), it is changed 
to /- or in other languages (V. 2. 31 ; H. 1 248). Now in the inscriptions we do notice 
its preservation in the east and its change to ; in other regions. 

The cerebral # is preserved in all Prakrits except Pai&aci where it is changed to n (V. 
10. 5; Hr 4. 306). The ASokan inscriptions too divide themselves into two parts in this 
respect — those in the west, n-wesl and south show -n~ and the rest Later on, however, 
many inscriptions from the west show -w- and those in the centre and east show The 
tendency to preserve -p- in all cases' is seen in the very late inscriptions e.g. in the fourth 
cent. a.d. copperplates of Central India. 

The change of r > / in all positions forms one of the salient features of MagadhI accord- 
ing to the grammarians (H. 4. 288). This change is optional in Sauraseni, more frequent 
in Ardhamagadhi and a few instances have been pointed out where it occurs even in Maha- 
ra§tn (V. 2. 30). This account of the semivowel r is definitely borne out by the inscriptions 
of Asoka which point out that l was substituted for r in the court language of Magadha but 
not in the west and north-west. Later inscriptions from the east and especially those of 
Khdravela, however, point to r and not to /. Only the Piprahwa vase inscription and the 
Sohgaura copperplates, which are perhaps earlier than the inscriptions of Asoka, and the 
Jogimiara cave inscriptions from the east show r > l 

The three Sk. sibilants are merged into the single dental 5 in all Prakrits except MagadhI 
(V. 2. 43 ; H. 1. 260). The MagadhI of the grammarians shows, on the contrary, the palatal 
i (V. 11. 3 ; II. 4 . 288). In this respect the eastern language of the inscriptions does not 
agree with the statement of the grammarians. Not only the inscriptions from non-western 
group (except north-west) but even the eastern inscriptions of Asoka possess the dental 
.s and not s. The notable exception is formulated by the later Jogimara cave inscription in the 
east, which not only preserves £ but also changes s > £ as is laid down by the grammarians. 
This inscription, therefore, definitely points to the existence of an eastern dialect with a 
palatal £ which was current in an area adjacent to Magadha. 

Palatalisation of al few single consonants and mostly of dentals in combination with y 
is a feature common to both the literary and the inscriptional Prakrits'. A few peculiarities 
may however be pointed out. It has been already noted that MagadhI changes / to y and 
as a corollary to it the cluster dy is changed not to jj but to yy in MagadhI (H. 4 . 292). 
The eastern inscriptions, however, have nothing in common with MagadhI in this respect as 
they preserve j and palatalise dy to ; (jj). The treatment of the cluster ry isf variedl but 
here we are concerned with the one wherein ry > f or jf. According to the grammarian* 
Mahara$tri and SaurasenI are to have this palatal treatment (H. 2. 24 ; 4. 266) but the treat 
ment ry > yy is fixed for MagadhI (V. 11. 7 ; H. 4. 3p2) and said to be optional in Saura- 
senl (Hi 4. 266). Now palatalisation of ry is no doubt observed in very late inscriptions 
but it does not show any regional distinction. 

The cerebralisation of dentals under the influence of r, j, or a sibilant is noticed by the 
grammarians as a common feature in all Prakrits! without any dialectic distinction. It is 
also noticed in the inscriptional Prakrits of all ’regions with this difference that in certain 
regions it appears at an earlier or later date. The cerebralisation of n to # in all positions 

a For the change of t>d even in Mah£ra$tri cf. A, M. Ghatage, ‘ Maliara§tri language 
and literature/ Joum . University of Bombay, 4.11, 
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is, however, a later development of the literary Prakrits not noticed so strongly in the 
inscriptions. Though Hemacandra allows option for the change of n > « in the initial 
position (H. 1. 228-9), Vararuci makes it obligatory in all positions (V. 2. 52). Coming to 
the inscriptional Prakrits it is noticed that n is preserved in all inscriptions of Atoka except, at 
KopbiiJ in H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions. The later inscriptions from the second cen. 
b.c. generally show both n and q. It is only in such late inscriptions as that of the third and 
the fourth cen. a.d.* that a sweeping change of n to n is noticed. Even in terminations we 
find both n and # in the inscriptions upto the second! cen, a.d. The stage reflected in the 
literary Prakrits which know of only n in term, is reached perhaps in the third or the fourth 
cen. a.d. inscriptions. 

In the treatment of the cluster -/Vi- the literary Prakrits make a difference. It is cere- 
bralised to -*t#- in Mahana§tri and SaurasenI (V. 3. 44, 12. 8; H. 2. 42), but palatalised 
to -»«- in MagadhI (H. 4. 293) and PaiSad (H. 4. 303-4). Now the palatal treatment is 
not noticed anywhere except in the western (and sometimes the north-western) inscriptions 
of Atoka. The central, eastern and the northern inscriptions of Atoka point to -m-. The 
north-western and the southern inscriptions of Atoka, however, show (-tt#-) which later 
on prevails over all the regions. Thus the Mahara^tri and Saurasem characteristic is no 
doubt reflected at a later date in the corresponding group of inscriptions. In the absence 
of suitable instances we can not say when the palatal treatment which formed the western 
characteristic in the days of Atoka came to the east so as to become a MagadhI feature 
later on. 

The change of intervocal sonants to surds forms the salient characteristic of PaiSad (and 
Culika Paisad) Prakrit (V. 10. 3; H. 4. 307, 325). This tendency is only sporadically 
met with in the inscriptional Prakrits of almost all regions. It is important to note that in 
many cases (eg. -g- > - k -, -gh~ > -kh~, -/- > -c-, - d - > - 1 -) the starting point seemsi to be 
situated in the east. Its appearance in other regions simultaneously with the east in some 
cases in the inscriptions! of Atoka may be due to the eastern influence. Later inscriptions 
from the south point to tome slightly frequent instances of this change, though mostly in 
proper names. 

III. Consonant Clusters : The prindple of assimilation which is mostly responsible 
for the simplification of Sk. clusters is common to both literary as well as inscriptional 
Prakrits. A few peculiarities, however, may be discussed here. 

>>. Clusters with stops : The change -cch- > - sc - noticed in MagadhI (H. 4. 295) is 
not to be met with anywhere in the inscriptions. The clusters with sibilant + stops are 
sometimes preserved in MagadhI Thus (-ft- and) -ft/i- > -sf- and - sth - (and -rth-) > -st- 
(H. 4. 290-1). 4 Now the dusters -ft- and -ft/i- always becomes (-ft-) and -th- or -th- 
(-ft/j- or - tth -) in Prakrit inscriptions. The cluster 4sth- either becomes -//*- (-ft/*-) or -th- 
(~tth~). The dusters s(- and -sf- appear only in the earliest inscriptions in the Gimar edicts 
of Atoka. 

(ii) Clusters with the semivowel y : .Some of the peculiarities have been already 
noticed above while discussing palatalisation. The duster -ry- presents a number of treat- 
ments in inscriptions. It is mostly dissolved by anaptyxis into -riy- or assimilated to -y- 
(-yy-). Some of the later inscriptions also show the loss' of -y- in -riy- or its change to 
Thus we get -ry- > -riy- > -ria- (and sometimes by metathesis -ira - ) or -ri/-. In a few 
cases we alto get the change -ry- > -r-. Now almost all these treatments have been noticed 
by later grammarians (d. -ry > -ria- V. 3. 20 ; H. 2. 107 also 67 ; -ry- > -r- V. 3. 18.9 ; 
H. 2. 63-4 ; -ry- > -ora- and -ri//- H. 2. 67 ) . What is noteworthy is that the Jreatment 
-ry* > -riy- is not noticed by grammarians. They have, on the contrary, added oral more 
highly advanced treatment, that of -ry- > -(e) ra-, which is not exemplified in the inscriptions. 

(tit) Clusters with the sfemivowel r : It is enjoined by the grammarians that the 
dusters with r are to be assimilated. They, however, notice the optional preservation of r 
in dr (V. 3. 3-4 ; H. 2. 79 L 80). It has been already pointed out that the dusters w*£h r 

* The preservation of many other clusters is noticed in MagadhI cf. H. 4.289^ It 
is* not to be found in Prakrit inscriptions. 
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are often preserved in the western and north-western inscriptions of Agoka. Later on this 
tendency is not so strongly evident in the inscriptions, yet stray cases of preservation of 
such clusters as -kr-, -gr- t tr-, - tr -r, pr-, -pr-, br and sibilant + r are definitely found. 
Thus it appears that by the time the Mterary Prakrits were formulated even this stray pre- 
servation tended to disappear except in the caste of -dr-. 

(iv) t Clusters with the semivowel v : A dialectic variation in the treatment of the 
cluster rv is noticed by Hemacandra. It is assimilated to -vv- in other Prakrits, but it is 
also sometimes dissolved into -rav~ (or -lav-) in Saurasenl and Magadhi (H. 4. 270 and on 
4. 302). The inscriptions following those of Asoka show at all places the ‘change -rv- > -vv-. 
In the inscriptions of Aioka the cluster is either preserved or assimilated in the west and 
north-west. In the east and north it is either assimilated or dissolved into -luv-. The 
SaurasenI and Miagadh! feature, therefore, seems to be an] eastern archaism not recorded in 
later Prakrit inscriptions. 

(V) Clusters with nasals : 

{a) clusters with the nasal n : The treatment of the duster jn > nn or hh is already 
discussed above. A curious! treatment by which this cluster is sometimes changed to or 
-;7- in literary Prakrits (V. 3. 5; H. 2. 83) is not found in' the inscriptions. The cluster 
-nj- is assimilated to -nii- according to Hemacandra in Magadhi (cf. 4. 293). In the ins- 
criptions! the cluster is always represented as -mj- or It is only in a few instances from 
the north-western inscriptions of Asoka that it is assimilated, as in Magadhi, to -U- {-nn-). 

( b ) Clusters with the nasals n and n : The clusters ny and ny are always assimilated 
to nn in Magadhi and PaisacI accordingl to Hemacandra (4. 293 and 305). It is changed 
to -mtir in other Prakrits. Now this treatment -hh- is never noticed in the eastern inscrip- 
tions. It is first noticed in the west and south and then in the centre. On the contrary 
it is assimilated to n ( nn ) or dissolved into niy in the eastern inscriptions. 

(V) Clusters with the nasal m : The duster -tm- id mostly changed to -pp- in Maha- 
ra$tri and to - pp- or -tt- in other Prakrits (V. 3. 48 ; H. 2. 51 seems to allow both forms 
in MMiarastn). In Mokan inscriptions the duster is preserved as - tp - in the western and 
southern groups' but assimilated to -t- (-tt-) in other regions. This change of -tm- > - tp - 
in the west seems to have developed into - pp - in Mahara$tn (and other Prakrits). 

Morphology. 

The dialectic variations in the declensical and the conjugational systems of ^|dnscrip- 
tional and literary Prakrits are not many. The nom. sg. term, -e in Magadhi (VTTI^JLO 
H. 4. 287) for the stems in a id definitely reflected in the eastern language of the inscrip- 
tions of AAoka. Most of the eastern inscriptions of later period, except a few like those at 
JogimiarS and Pafrta, show the western term, -o instead of -e. It is reallr unfortunate that 
inscriptions following the beginning of the Christian era are not available from eastern India, 
for this prevents us from determining the approximate date when the dialect of the J ogimara. 
cave inscription came to be recognised and fully developed into literary Magadhi. 

* The nom. sg. neut. term, -e found in the eastern dialect of ASokan inscriptions is not 
found later on either in the inscriptional or literary Prakrits. The term, -am is used regu- 
larly for this purpose. 

The optional term, -aha for gen. sg. and -ham for gen. pi. in Magadhi (V. 11. 12 ; H. 4, 
297, 300) are never witnessed in any of the Prakrit inscriptions. 

^JJie instr., dat., abl. and gen. sg. of the fem. nouns always show -y- in the terminations 
_ya or -ye in the inscriptional stage. It is only in a few instances of a later date that this 
-y- is lost. The literary Prakrits, on the other hand, never preserve this - y - in term. 

The nom. sg. of stems in -i and -u and in I and & in the inscriptional Prakrits. The lite- 
rary Prakrits always show -i or -u. 

\ Of the stems 1 ending in -r a noteworthy feature of inscriptions which never figures in the 
Utterary Prakrits is the gen. sg. ending -« coming directly from Sk. -uh in such forms as. 
*pkub or matub. 

10 
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In the declension of the consonantal stems the inscriptions keep up many Sk. forms with 
the' necessary phonetic changes. In the literary Prakrits, but for a few exceptions, almost 
all of them are declined like the corresponding stems in vowels. Thus for example, the instr. 
and gen. sg. forms of -at stems in inscriptions end in -a and -o (besides -sa i.e. -ssa) res- 
pectively, instead of ending in -ena and -ssa as in literary Prakrits. 

In the pronominal declension, too, there is not much to be compared. The peculiar 
form hate used in Magadhi for the nom. pi. of the first personal pronoun is not noticed in 
the inscriptions. On the other hand such inscriptional bases as aphdka- and tuphdka - are 
not found in the literary Prakrits. The nom. sg. of the third personal pron. appears in 
Magadhi as se but as se in the eastern language of the As. inscriptions. (The Kalsi edict 
gives all the three forms se, se and $e ) . 

Conjugation : The change of -t- > -d- in third pers. sg. term, is noticed in Sauraseni 
and Magadhi (H. 4. 273-4 ; H, on 4. 302) . This -t- being lost in !Miahai£§tri we get there 
such term, as -u etc. These are all later phonetic developments almost altogether absent, 
in the inscriptions. It isf only in the 4th cent. a.d. copperplates of Central India that inter- 
vocal - th - of the imperative second per. pi. term, is voiced to -dh~ as is done in Sauraseni 
and Magadhi. 

The term, of absolutives are rather confused in the literary Prakrits. The term, -turn ( m ) 
and - tiina{m ) which are so common in the latqr inscription^ from south India figure in all 
literary Prakrits with the usual change of -t- > -d- in Sauraseni and Magadhi (H. 4. 271 
and H. on 4. 302). The term, -tta which is/ noted by Hemacandral in his commentary on 
the sutra 2. 271 in the treatment of Sauraseni language is noticed in the corresponding group 
of inscriptions in the fourth cent. a.d. 

It will be thus apparent that in some respects the distinguishing characteristics of the 
later literary Prakrits are based on the partial innovations introduced in the! earlier in^crip- 
tional Prakrits. The above comparison also brings out the fact that in the development of 
the Middle Indo-Aryan languages the literary Prakrits mark a definitely later stage than the 
one readied in the inscriptional Prakrits. 


REVIEWS : 

J ditto Pustaka Prasasti Smgraha , Part I. Edited by Sri Jina Vijaya Muni, Director, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. Published by the same Institute, Bombay V. E. 1999, 
Singhi Jaina Granthamlala (No. 18). II" X 9", pp. J-180. 

In this work Sri Jina Vijaya Muni has edited three types of Prasastis (epitaphs). 
The first type consists mostly of a large number of verses written after the completion of 
a Jaina work ( pmtaka ), either new oar a copy of the old. There are 109 of these, ranging 
from v.s. 1138 (ajx 1062-1) to v.s. 1492 (a.d. 1435-6), both the first and the last (No. 77 
in the list) being prasasti on commentaries of the Avasyakasutra . Some are undated, but 
palaeographically fall within this period. 

The second type of prasastis, No. 110-11 are written principally in prose. Both are of 
the 13th century. 

To the third type belong very short epitaphs, 433 in all, called Sariik$ipta-pu$pika- 
lekhab. These are called from palmleaf mss. The earliest of these and the earliest in the 
entire collection is dated v.s. 1109 (a.d. 1052-3), being a copy of the Bhagavatlsutra\ the 
latest is dated v.s. 1635 (a.d. 1572-3) . 

What is a prasasti ? Ordinarily it means a panegyric, any laudatory account of an 
individual ; while this definition would apply to many early and late inscriptions, such as 
the Gimar Inscription of Rudradama (c. 150 Ad.) or the Vadnagar Prasasti of Kum&rapala 
(c. 1150 Ajd.), the pra&astia found in Jaina works are of a slightly different nature, as 
explained by Jina Vijayaji. We have a class, forming the end of a work, which are 
composed by the authors themselves. These give the spiritual geneology of the writer, 
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mentioning; at times some details about the ruler. Muniji would like to call these “ Pustaka- 
Pra&asti-Sarigraha” 

To the second classl belong the specimens of prasasti published by MuNlji in the present 
collection. From the point of view of general cultural history these are more important. 
For besides mentioning the various literary works, old and new, these mention, (1) the 
name and at times a family of the writer or copyiA, (2) the name of the person or persons 
for whose benefit, the work was got copied, (3) the name of the Jaina acharya, (4) the king 
in whose reign their work was copied and finally the place or places, connected with the 
writer, his patron, and others. In short these prasastis provide the type of information 
which the Caulukya inscriptions do ; and hence should be welcome as additional historical 
sources! of the Caulukya period. 

One of the uses to which these prasastis could be put is to reconstruct the historical 
geography and ethnography of Caulukya Gujarat-Rajputana. This has been suggested by 
Muniji who has already analysed the material under 10 appendices and the writer has worked 
it out from the inscriptional evidence. 

Among place-names we have Daudavyapathaka, the same as the Daudahipathaka of 
inscriptions, the old name of the territorial unit covering parts of the present Sidhpur, Visa- 
nagar, Mehsana and Kheralu mahals, whereas Vijapura or Vidyapura seems to be the same 
as modem Vijapur, the chief town of the taluka of that name in Mehsana Prant, Baroda 
State. If this! i9 proved, then we can say that this town is of the Caulukya period ; otherwise 
there is! no inscriptional evidence of its antiquity. 

Regarding the names of people and their subcastes, mostly regional, the prasastis men- 
tion the same types of names, such as Pethada, Rufadi, Bhumada, Khimada, Gainga, Gogila, 
Meliga, Raniga, Dhulaga, besides a few Sanskrit and sanskritized names. Many of these 
names in -da, - cji , -g<i, -la, which cannot be properly related with Prakrit or Sanskrit seem 
to be from saka names, indicating that their bearers were either actually or culturally connect- 
ed with the Central Asian people. 

The same is true of the subcastes, such as Ulsa- or Osavialaf Pallivala, Podavala, Priag- 
vata ; the Prasastis give a list longer than that gathered by the writer from inscriptions 
and hence the information is welcome indeed, but cannot be said, as asserted by Muni 
Jinavijayaji (Prastavika Vicara, p. 19) that these were Vaisyas, Very rarely their Varna 
is mentioned. Originally many of these people were foreigners, Gurjjaras, Sakas etc. who 
embraced Hinduism as the earlier Sakas and Yavanas of the 1st century BC. — A.D. 1 Later 
when these converted Jaina9 and Hindus took to trade and business, and never resorted 
to warfare as non-violent Jainas, they came to be regarded as Vaisyas, though Jainism 
never required them to do so. Later some of these Jaina-Vaisyasi became Vai§navas. 
This is in brief the evolution of the Jaina~Vai$navas of Gujarat during the last 1,000 years. 

The Jaim-pustaka-sangraha throws light on several aspects of Calukya Gujarat. It 
is to be hoped that Muni Jina Vijayaji and the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan will soon’ publish 
the remaining parts of this collection in the same scholarly, at the same time handsome 
manner as the present one. 

H. D. Sankalia. 


Sanskrit Dvydsraya Kdvyam Madhyakdlin Gujardtin Samdjik Sthiti : (Sodal Condi- 
tion of Mediaeval Gujarat as depicted in the Sanskrit portion- of Dvya&raya). By 
Ramlal Chunilal Modi, Published by the Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad, 
pp. 1-7 + pp. 1-94 with Index, 8? " X 5±". 

Gujarat has exceptionally rich literature dating from the 11th century onwards. Unfortu- 
nately much of this is still in unpublished manuscript form. Of what is published Hema- 
candra’s Dvya&raya holds) a pre-eminent place. This ha9 been used in the past by scholars 
including the reviewer, in understanding Gujarat’s political and sodal position in the early 


* Cf. also Munshi, The Glory that was Gurjaradda, Part III, p. 16. 
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mediaeval India. Mr. Mody's, however, is the first attempt where this source has been criti- 
cally, though perhaps not exhaustively, as the author himself says in the preface, explored 
to throw light on the social conditions incidentally referred to therein. But to have & 
more detailed picture of the times it will be necessary, as the reviewer has pointed out, 
and which has also been stressed by Mr. Mody, to study on similar lines other contemporary 
and later published and unpublished works. A little consideration of the topics discussed 
by Mr. Mody will make this remark dear. 

In chapter I, is gathered all the information about the capital Anahilapura and its in- 
habitants. But the information, a9 Mr. Mody has said, is not much ; it says nothing about 
the various caste 9 and subcases ; whereas its description of the dty is vague, conventional 
and lacks credence. 

Food and dothes are discussed in the next chapter. Here, the omission ofi wheat from 
among the main crops of the country (Gujarat) by Hemacandra is surprising. Fortunately 
we are assured by another source that wheat did grow in Gujarat. Regarding dress of men 
and women a few details are available. But the Adhovastra and Uttariya, meaning urider 
and upper garments, are merely conventional or traditional terms. The former certainly 
does not stand for the skirt or petticoat. For if archaeological, sculptural evidence, particularly 
the sculptures of wives of Tejahpiala and his brother in the temples at Mt . Abu is' to be 
believed then the skirt was unknown, probably all over India as late a^j the 13th century. 
Its actual time of introduction in Indian woman's dress is still underided. In Bengal even 
now it is not so common as it is in Gujarat, though the method of wearing the Sari is not 
Deccani or South Indian but almost similar to that in Gujarat. That men kept a beard and 
a moustache is attested by figures' of men at Mt. Abu . 

A few details are available regarding marriage ceremonies (chapter III), but more about 
Simanta. 

Among festivals and amusements the observance of the New Year and Dola festivals, 
is interesting. How modem Gujarat has changed in its method of celebrating these occasions 
owing to the cult of Krishna and the Maharashtra contact was previously pointed out, by the 
reviewer. 

Whether the use of wine and gambling by women was common or its reference is merely 
conventional cannot be ascertained. 

Of doubtful value are also the references to painting and other arts, which are discussed 
in Chapter VI, but some of the other references to the prevalence of a Yavanalipi etc. are 
interesting. 

Chapter VII deals with Agriculture and Commerce. It is unfortunate that there are no 
means to test whether the weights, measures and coins mentioned in the Dvya&wya were 
the same as in other parts of India, for let alone weight, we have hardly any coins of the 
Caulukyas. The description of the Constitution of the army is on conventional lines but 
welcome is the list of arms' and weapons, among which is mentioned Sataghni. It is supposed 
to be a catapult on the explanation given by Malliniatha in his commentary on the Raghu - 
vamsa. There is no reference to the existence of cannon. 

Chapters IX and X deal respectively with a few points about the royal family and 
some geographical places. 

The six appendices give the proper names, and discuss briefly questions relating to 
Hemacandra and Dvya&raya, the river Jambumali, officers of the Caulakya empire, the 
starting of the era, and Kumarapala’si conversion to Jainism. 

Mr. Mody’s attempt, though not exhaustive, is critical and well thought out, and will 
be useful to Gujarati scholars. 


H. D. Sankaua. 
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Gujarati Afakano Itihas (History of Gujarati Surnames). By Prof, Vinodini Nila- 
kantha. Published by Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad, Price Rs. 1-4-0. 
pp. 1-153 with Index, 8*" X 5J". 

Surname-study is a fascinating subject. It is one of the ways by which strata in a 
country’s culture — the various impacts, political, social, religious, even economic which it 
has received — at different periods in its history, can be faintly discerned. In this sense the 
.study of surnames cannot be separated from that of Personal names. Both are to a certain 
extent connotative, and have certain cultural significance. In the book under review Pro f. 
Nilakantha has made a collection, by no means exhaustive as she says in Introductions of 
the surnames of Gujaratis — mostly Hindus. This collection is classified into 14 sections 
as follows : — 

1. Surnames after profession. 

2. Surnames after place or village. 

3. Surnames after Well-known ancestors. 

4. Surnames given in jest or ironically* 

5. Surnames after religious ceremonies. 

6. Surnames animal or insect. (Totamic). 

7. Surnames after castes. 

8. Surnames after English names. 

9. Surnames after Muslim names. 

10. Surnames after Rajput names. 

11. Surnames and women. 

12. Inexplicable Surnames. 

13. Surnames of Gujarati Muslims. 

14. Surnames of Gujarati Parsis. 

In each of these sections an attempt is made to explain the various surnames. Thus 
the book is not so much a history as an explanation of the surnames now prevalent in 
Gujarat. This is all right as far as it goes'. But a much deeper study is possible. This 
requires not merely a haphazard collection, but a systematic collection caste by caste. In 
the beginning it may be confined to a certain region. Such a collection and its classifica- 
tion will reveal the surname or surnames that are common with certain clasises— surnames 
due to castes, and what classes felt most or came under say the Muslim or the Western 
influence. The Gujarat Raniyas and Parsis are the first in Western India 1 to adopt English 
surnames. In Bengal certain reformed Bengalis have anglicised their old Brahmanic sur- 
names. It would be interesting to know whether the surname ‘ Munshi * is primarily con- 
fined to Brahmins or was also largely adopted by Baniyas and 1 others who were engaged in 

similar professions. 

In spite of the increasing western and interprovincial influences it is still possible to 
unravel the causes which were responsible for certain surnames. For in some cases surnames 
are merely extensions of personal names which at times do connote certain cartes and sub- 
castes. Thus my neighbour’s surname ‘ Mallji ’ perplexed me. On inquiring I found that 
he was a Brahma K§atriya by caste. This explains such militaristic or gymnastic surname, 
as do * Thakor ' Chhatrapati and others among members of this sub-caste. 

Such caste surveys should be taken up soon before this generation or the next imbibe 
more or more of the new impacts and have no idea of their forefathers’ caste or creed of 
profession. 1 


H. D. Sankalia, 


1 I have certainly no idea a s' to how my surname was really derived— from a place or 
profession— though I attributed it to the latter cause when questioned by tjbe Federal Public 
Service Commission. So far as I know it is confined only to a few families all closely related. 
But why? 
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THE UTTERANCE-CONTINUUM AND THE ^-PHONEME 

By 

S. SOURIRAJAN AND G R. SANKARAN 


[Abstract] : — The precise formulation 01 the a-phoneme theory 1 
^ presented in this paper. The so-called Ay turn Jn Tamil and its 
correspondent in some other languages (both related and unrelated) 

•t the starting point of the investigation. Gemeli i-Pastori's 
theory on the structure of the vowels supersedes WnxiS*H*LM- 
holtz-Heramann theory of formants and Lloyd’s theory of specific 
relations among frequencies and is apparently identical with Scrip- 
ture's profile theory. Qemelli-Pastori employ both the Fourier and 
the Vercelli methods for the physical analysis of vawds. These, 
particularly Fourier’s, fail. Scripture’s mathematical expressions 
lead to the conception of an infinite, densely ordered class of vibra- 
tory-bits with no ascertainable or definable change-points, fir^t in 
the integral part where the Aytam or its correspondent is 9aid to 
occur. This is then generalised from the above Special cases to 
any configuration made of a consonant and a vowel giving rise to 
the construction of an aphoneme (a pure abstraction ), in the 
familiar manner of Dedekind’s postulate. Gemelli-Pastori- 
Scripture theory is examined in the light of our experimental work ; 
the extension of the original a-phoneme theory can more fully explain 
Gemelli-Pastori’s conception of ■ specific characters.’ The 
a-phoneme theory in its present more generalised form has therefore 
a wide range of applicability. The a-phoneme has a net energy which 
it distributes only to the respective adjacent ends of the consonant 
and the vowel in any consonant-vowel configuration. The most 
abstract conception of the a-phoneme leads to the next consequential 
step 1 that the continuum of sipeech sounds is closed with its construc- 
“tfiijft and that the concept of phoneme is certainly a pure abstraction, 
proving thereby the untenability of Scripture's view as against 
Twab#ll's conception of phoneme and emphasising at the same 
time experimental phonetics as the very foundation of Phonemics. 

The a-phoneme theory explains certain facts which have hitherto 
remained without satisfactory explanation. 111 The important experi- 
mental investigations of Tanakabate confirm the validity of the 
present a-phoneme theory unknown to him and other investigators. 

■ ■ “ 1 * 1 

1 G R. Sankaran, ‘On Defining the a-phoneme’ Current Science , January 1944, 1, 
11—12. It can be easily seen that the term a-phoneme above is the most appropriate, and 
we are not at all here putting too much strain on the already overworked term ‘ Phoneme.’ 

Cf. L. Hjelmslev, On the principle of phonematics. Proc., 2nd I International Congress 
of Phonetic Sciences, 1936. p. 49 fn. 1. 

la It isi failure to realise the effect of the a-phoneme alone which leads to construct 
theories about the effect of the consonant on the vowel. See J. Black, Am., Jour., Acorn., 
Soc., 10. 202-5. Compare in this connection the interesting conclusion which H. Junker reaches 
(Die Bedeutung der Vokale. Arch ., fur Vergleichende Phonetik 223-48. 1938) that in the 
I E syllables the vowels act as the supporting nuclei while the consonants supply the marginal 
contours acoustically as well as functionally (see also Am., Speech 14, 1939. 152-3). 

D.C.— U 
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ttie theory leads to the ' closed chain structure theory of diph- 
thongs* and for the first time explains the so-called ' semi-vowels * 
by what might be called the 'friction theory'. The a-phoneme 
theory emphasises the need for both 'continuity' and ' disconti- 
nuity * concepts in speech phenomena, a fact of prime wider methodo- 
logical importance in science. By the context of the a-phoneme, 
the interpretation in regard to our proposition defining any vowel 
anid any consonant becomes fixed. We mean only sections as in 
number system and do not assert any proposition analogous to one 
of elementary arithmetic. Thus the a-phoneme theory solves the 
greatest difficulty of quantitative comparison of any vowel with 
any other vowel or with a consonant, and any consonant with 
another— a difficulty due to physical reasons. The physical represent- 
tation of the a-pjioneme leads to the dismissal of the continuity 
idea for the physical continuum as an axiom — an axiom analogous 
to Dedekind’s axiom of continuity for the line, a fact indeed of great 
scientific interest ! lb The need for working out the physiological 
correlates for the physical on the basis of the a-phoneme theory is 
also stressed in this paper.*] 

Apparatus : 1. The recording instrument. 

2. The rotating drum, and 

3. -The travelling microscope. 

1 and 2 make up Scripture’s speech testing apparatus. 

The recording instrument with the rotating drum is shown in fig. 1. The re- 
corder (fig. 2) consists of an oiled silk diaphragm (c), fixed over a hollow round metal- 
lic box (a), which is slipped over the short end of a brass tube (b), bent at right 
angles, the other end of which is connected to the mouth piece by means of a rubber 
tubing. The brass tube itself is mounted over an adjustable* stand as seen in fig. 1. 
The diaphragm responds quickly to every impulse of air and has no vibration of its 
own. It is ‘ dead beat ’ like a galvanometer with damping so that the errors due to 
Fourier-integral aire reduced to minimum. The movements of the diaphragm are 
enlarged by a lever arrangement. Calibration is naturally difficult with this apparatus. 
It is next to impossible to calculate the damping co-efficients as the diaphragm changes 
too frequently. However, as the curves we get do not represent the actual vibrations 
of the vocal cords, but only the glottal puffs, we assume that the 'errors due to the 
instrument are not too large to vitiate the conclusions presented in this paper. The 
lever consists ol a light broomstick resting over a glue-piece placed at the centre of the 
diaphragm. At the fixed end of the lever, a tension spring (h), operated by a screw 
(i), controls the range of the vibrations of the lever. The free end of the lever is 
fitted with a celluloid blade which marks the movements of the diaphragm over a 
smoked paper fixed around a rotating drum The rotating drum works over one of 
the three different speed axles which are driven by spring mechanism, which is exactly 
similar to a gramophone machine with arrangements for the control of speed. 

The apparatus has provisions to take the record of the movements of the nasal 
cavity, the movements of the chest and the abdominal pressures as well, all simulta- 
neously, during any utterance. 

* Presented for reading at the Physiological Section of the 32nd Session of the Indian 
Science Congress to be held at Nagpur, on 4-1-1945, 



After the required' number of curves, along with a time carve from a standard 
tuning fork, are taken on the smoked paper, the impressions are fixed by gently 
passing the smoked paper through a solution of white hard varnish (1 part) in recti- 
fied spirit (12 parts) to which a drop of castor oil (to afford thorough flexibility) is 
added, and then by drying the paper. 

The records are studied under a travelling microscope (fig. 3) specially designed 
for the examination and measurement of ordinates of curves having a considerable 
area, such as are obtained by tracings produced by changes of aiT pressure at the 
mouth during speech. The microscope consists of a large rectangular plate of 
glass in metal frame supported on feet, which can be inclined if necessary so as to 
tilt it. A carrier which can be moved by racks and pinion-screws holds the micro- 
scope. It can traverse 145 mm. back to front along a transverse bar and 545 mm. 
longitudinally along a longitudinal bar. There is graduation on the bar and by 
means of verniers, readings to 0*01 mm. can be taken with exactitude, ‘the least count 
of the instrument being *005 mm There is provision for lenses in the verniers for 
leading. These lenses are illuminated by small electric bulbs and opaque objects may 
be illuminated by a bulb attached to the microscope near the objective.. The records 
are clamped to the base plate by longitudinal or transverse adjustable bars or kept 
in place by a piece of glass laid upon them. 2 

With Scripture’s speech testing apparatus several records of different phrases 
and words were taken, a few' of which are reproduced and studied! below : — 

Fig. 4 is the record of a short Tamil phrase non ahaicceyvm. First we make a 
rapid survey of the whole record which is exhibited over a base line so as to give an 
idea of the nature of the glottal puff during utterance. The record starts with a few 
strong vibrations which rapidly alter into a number of vibrations of small amplitude 
and therefore seems to suggest the weak nature of the intensity of the sounds. These 
vibrations represent the word n an in the phrase. The initial large amplitude sug- 
gests the relatively high intensity of na. Since most of the vibrations of a in nan 
naturally occur in the nasal cavity, the vibrations towards the end are feeble ; they 
do not indicate the weak nature of the intensity. The curve for nan ends at the 
dropping down of the vibrations of small amplitude and high frequency. 

Then a number of strong vibrations representing a begins after which one sees 
a series of vibrations of relatively small amplitude. After the strong vibrations for 
a, a click is observed and then a sudden rise in the path of the wave-form is noticed. 
These portions correspond to 8 a i in the recorded sentenie. The sudden rise is due 
to the explosion of 8. 

The consonant c brings down the path of the wave-form. This is due to the arreBt 
of the glottal puff. The sudden rise again in the path of the wave form is due to 
the release of the puff of the second c in cey 

After the rise a number of close vibrations are noticed with small amplitudf 
These vibrations represent the diphthong ey. The diphthong extends very near up 
to the descending part of the curve. 

>n> H. C. Carslaw, Introduction to the theory of Fourier series and integrals, 3rd ed, 
pp. 24-5. 1921. 

* Mature 1935. 135. p. 191 1 
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Alter 7) the rest of the reoord is for ge. g being an explosive, naturally the path of 
the-wave-form rises and the clear structure throughout is for e. The structural con- 
tinuity is seen throughout. 

Figure 9 is the record for the word a/iayam. The limits are marked in the figure 
by very closely observing the record while it was taken on the smoked paper. Abo 
the observations are made quite a number of times. The limits are marked as accu- 
rately as possible. In every case we find that the structural continuity is maintained 
throughout with no abrupt change-point anywhere. Hence the difficulty of assigning 
the limits to the individual speech sounds. 

Fig. 10 is the record for the same word aft ay am uttered by a different person. 
Here also the structural continuity throughout is easily seen. Changes are gradual ; 
the change from one individual speech sound to another is quite imperceptible. 

Attention may however be drawn to the structure for a after y and before m. 
Comparing it with the structure for a after n and before 8 in fig. 4 it can be seen that 
it is remarkably similar. In fact fig. 4 and fig. 10 are the records of the respective 
phrases uttered by the same person. If one is quite well acquainted with the struc- 
ture of a particular speech sound for a particular person, it is very easy to detect 
the structure of that particular sound in any other record of the same person provided 
'the records were taken under identical or at least almost the same experimental con- 
ditions. 4 

Fig. 11 is the record ’of the Tamil word paravuhal. Thej record begins with an 
ascent. The first few vibrations represent p and the next a ; the strong vibrations 
are due to r. After r the vibrations representing a occur in a downward straight path 
of the wave form. It is interesting to compare the structure for a in this portion with 
those of other a s referred to in the preceding paragraphs. The similarity is quite 
recognisable This record is also that of the same person. (The international phone- 
tic symbols are put down in the record to indicate the portions corresponding to the 
individual speech sounds). Here also we note the structural continuity throughout. 
Thus we see that the gradual change from one speech sound to another is found in 
every speech curve. 

The consonants are physico-phonetically independent of the vowels. 5 We observe 
that when a consonant and a vowel come together in speech, the change-point from the 
consonant to the vowel is not definite as is clearly seen by the impossibility of locating 
the exact point where one spund ends and another sound begins in a speech record. 
But it is natural, therefore, to conceive that when a consonant (c) and a vowel (v) 
[or a vowel (v) and consonant (c) ] come very close together to form a [cv or vc] 
sound-bit, they combine in such a way that nowhere is there any sudden change from 
one to another. Hence we come to the conclusion that between such a consonant and 
a vowel (or a vowel and a consonant.) an external agency quite necessarily comes 
into force whose prime function it is to combine the two* independent elements as 
smoothly as possible with no abrupt change anywhere. 

Digressing here for a moment, let us proceed to consider the nature of the vowels. 


o Tanak abate “ A study of the Japanese Phonemes by means of Tone Films ” Pro- 
ceedings vj the Second International Congress of Phonetic Sciences, 193 6, 119, 
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Gemkxi and Pastori" handle theprobtem of the nature of the vowels. The; show 
itafc a carve for a vowel can be divided into a set number of vibration bits of similar, 
but not identical, character occurring in immediate succession. They employ two me* 
thods to obtain a numerical expression for the curve in a vibratory bit. By the first 
method, the form of the wave— vibration-profile — is expressed as the sum of a series 
of sinusoids with frequencies m the relations 1, 2, 3 ... where the number 1 corres- 
ponds to the number of times with which the entire length .of the wave could 
be repeated in one second (Fourier polynomial, harmonic series). By the oilier 
(Vercdli) method the wave-form is expressed as the sum of a set of sinusoids in 
the series 1, , . , ., , in which the number one has the same meaning as in the 
harmonic series and the other numbers may stand in any relations whatever to the 
first one. The results with both the methods agree in having very small values for 
the first member. There is complete disagreement in the results in all other respects, 6 7 
The harmonic analysis shows strong amplitudes occurring m groups and small ampli- 
tudes everywhere else. The Vercelli analysis ''hows a few strong amplitudes that 
are not grouped. These belong to the frequencies not harmonic to the first number. 
It is obvious that explanation is necessary for the complete) discrepancy. Interpreta- 
tion of either set of results is also necessary. It must be remembered that every vibra- 
tion profile consists of a| wave movement that begins strong and fades rapidly to zero. 
A prime characteristic of such a wave is its factor of decrement which is seen in modi- 
fying the values for the amplitude by producing amplitudes for all members and by 
adding a meaningless constant. Snapping of the thumb out of the i mouth or suddenly 
releasing a pressure of the air at the glottis with the mouth open gives rise to vibration 
with decrements, which is exactly like ai curve of a vibratory bit in a vowel. 

There is a decremental index p for each free vibration. These deeremental in- 
dices are infinitely variable. An infinite number of decremental factors are present 
between o and oo as a consequence of which an integration over d p between the limits 
o and oo is the decrement for each of the inner frequencies. 8 

Gemelli and Pastori 9 give the results of Fourier and Vercdli analyses of various 
vowds. The conclusion seems inevitable to them from the data, that the specific 
nature of a vowd vibration is not the result of the presence of a specific frequency 
or frequencies (Willis-HeliMHOLT^-Hermann— theory of formants) or of specific 
relation among the frequencies (Lloyd), but of a special complex of elements which 
Gemelli and Pastori call the * specific character.’ 

6 See Gemelli-Pastori V analisi electro-acustica del linguaggio { Milan 1934), E, W. 
Scripture, Nature 136, 1935, 455-6. 

% 7 See also Gemelli-Pastori Analyse electrique du langage. Recherches sur la Nature 
des voyelles. Archives-Neerlandaises Phone tique Experiment ale 10 1-29. Also Gemelu- 
Pastori, ‘ Nature of Vowels,’ Rev., d’ acoustique 2 pp. 169-188, May 1933. 

8 E. W. Scripture, Observations on filmed and filtered Vowd, Nature 130, 1932.275-6. 

9 See also Gemelli, Nouvelle contribution a loi connaissance de la structure des 
voiydles. Archives Nerlandaises phonetique experimentale 14. 1936. 126-64 where he at- 
tempts to prove the inadequacy of the theories of Helmholtz and Hermann and of their 
modem derivatives for a satisfactory explanation of the structure of vowds. To ham a, i and 
b are three typical fundamental and irreducible vowels. It is on this basic conception alone, 
he contends, that the structure of vowels can be understood, Cf. again Gemelli ‘ Vowel* 
structure’ Pont. Acad. Set , Comm 1 1 pp. 1-39, 1937, 
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/ AocoriBog to the profile theory of vowels of Scripture 10 the vocal cords simply 
emte frequencies characteristic of the vocal cavities ; and the air in the cavities is 
set into vibrations by a puff of air from the glottis ; as soon as these vibrations fade 
they are started afresh by a second puff. It is however not necessary that these puffs 
should follow periodically. 

The apparent identity of Gemelli’s view with Scripture’s profile theory is too 
obvious to be pointed out. According to the latter also, the vibratory bits are perceiv- 
ed as unanalysed profiles. We might consider the free vibrations constituting the 
profile as the sum of a series of component free vibrations whose radian frequencies 
may be indicated by <a u a> 2 , «> s , . . . The result of the analysis is the discovery that all 
the frequencies from o to oo are present, leading us to the irresistible conclusion that 
the profile is an integration of rfu between o and oo. The amount of contribution 
to fhe profile is determined by the amplitude of each inner vibration. The forces 
that control the formation of the profile determine the amount of the particular ampli- 
tude for a given frequency, which is again determined for a given profile by an inte- 
gration over the particular frequency with the form of the profile f (t') as amplitude 
within the limits «, f} of the profile. Scripture 11 grves 

(1) y */(/') * ■*" f^dw r dp f & ae~ ^ wt cos w(t'—t)dt' 

ff / o J o oc 

as complete expression for the vowel profile and 

(2) w = f (tO and p = f (t') as the additional equation of the change of 
the radian frequency and the factor of decrement. It is obvious that the formulae 
(1) and (2) express a continuous process which is not a sum of discrete factors excqpt 
as an approximation. Thus the unanalysability of a vowel profile into a limited 
number of variables is established. It is an infinite class whose representation by a 
Fourier analysis, 12 or for that matter any physical analysis or synthesis into a limited 
number of variables can be only an approximation. It is recognised by its form in 
time which can be enlarged or diminished to any extent. 

In the articulation of certain Tamil words, what is traditionally known as the 
Aytam, is met with. The Aytam correspondent in some other languages both related 
and unrelated is also known. The Aytam along with its correspondent in the lang- 
uages where it is 90 far recognised is given the name the phoneme and its defini- 
tion by means of Dedekind’s segments has already been attempted. 1 1 We now make 
a further generalisation applying Dedekind’s theorem for any consonant-vowel con- 
figuration in speech. Let any consonant (c) and any vowel (v) together constituting 


10 E. W. Scripture, Puff and Profile theory of the Vowels, Nature 136, 1935. 435-6. 
E. W. Scripture, Vowel vibrations and Vowel Production Nature 142. 619. ,1938. 

11 E. W. Scripture, Nature 130. 1932 275-6. 

12 See E. W. Scripture, Fourier Analysis and vowel curves, Nature 130. 1932. 965-6. 
E. W, Scripture, Failure of Fourier analysis applied to vowel vibrations, Nature 136. 1935. 
223. Scripture clearly shows that neither physically, nor physiologically nor psychologically 
any analysis occurs : E. W. Scripture, The Nature of the Vowels, p. 50 and p. 146. Report 
of a discussion on audition held on June, 1931 at the Imperial College of Science, (the Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge). See also E. W. Scripture ‘Film tracks of English vowel, 
The Journal of the Acoustical Society of America , Vol. 6, January 1935, p. 170. 

a3 See Current Science 13, pp. 11-12 
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a CV speech sound be considered. The arguments in the preceding paragraphs demon- 
strata that such an integral part is an infinite class of speech sound profiles and is 
densely ordered. For the transitive ‘(ordering) relation ’ R being defined by time (i.e. 
later), between any two elements x and y (vibration-profiles), another element t can 
be interpolated such that z stands in the relation of R to x, and y stands in the same 
time-relation (later) of R to z. The conception of an «-sound is usually restricted 
to a segment between two successive change-points which are those at which any 
organ is supposed td change from one type of function to another. 14 Now as Scrip* 
ture points out 15 it is equally possible to speak of the profile of a vowel perceived 
without analysis, just as we speak of any vibratory bit. Since consonants and vowels 
are mutually exclusive (physico-phonetically), we may say that when a consonant 
and a vowel come close together so as to form acv ,fl speech bit or speech unit, we 
have a Dedekind-section in which the lower segment consists of consonant sound 
profiles and the upper segment of not-c 17 [c — the sub-class of consonant profiles 
in the configuration considered, namely, a comoonant followed by a vowd, which is 
extended into the larger class containing some ‘cuts’ of the configuration in the 
familiar manner of Dedekind’s postulate, so that the sub-class of consonant profiles* 
regarded as the sub-class of the now extended larger class , has the least upper bound, 1 '} 
We have also a second Dedekind-section in which the lower segment is composed of 
not-v and the upper segment of v The interval between the two section-points may 
now be defined as the ^-phoneme. 

Let us proceed to study our records still more deeply. As already observed the 
study of the change-points in continuous ordinary speech is a matter of considerable 
difficulty. But the study of the change-points is necessary, as seen from the previous 
para. Everywhere in the speech records, while we pass from one speech sound to the 
next, we are passing through an intermediate region which cannot be divided at any 
definite point so that, the region left to that point belong to one speech sound and 
right to it belongs to the other Moreover the structure in the intermediate portion 
is not identical with those on either sides. For example the speech record of vd in 
Fig. 8 consists of three characteristic portions as shown in Fig. 12 

In the case of a S in aSai in fig. 5 the three characteristic structu r es are very 
marked as seen in Fig. 13. 

In the case of an in nan in fig. 6, the three characteristic portions are well 
observable : [Fig. 14]. 

Curiously enough, if we analyse minutely the curves through a microscope, for 
every cv or vc (consonant — vowel or vowel — consonant ) group three characteristic 
structures are noticed. 

How are these to be explained ? First we notice that every vowel stretch 180 h 


14 C F. Hocket, Language , J8, 5. 15 E W. Scripture, Nature 136. 1985 456 

16 Or should a vowel and a consonant form a v c bit. 

17 Non-consonantal sound-profile3. The supposition made here of a segment consisting 
of such elements, is an obvious corollary or, if one likes, a logical extension of the Profile 
theory of Vowels. 

is All elements which are ‘greater/ [here therefore, by taking order in time , as the 
transitive relation R, * later than those of the sub-class] are upper bounds of the sub-class. 

18a Portions which show very prominent waves are defined vowel-stretches i.e. we define 
a vowel stretch as a portion of speech having strong vibrations. 

D.C.—12 
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made ji p of a series of inseparably adjoining vibration bits ; also in every vowel 
stretch there is a continuous gradual and progressive change in the time profile and 
different vowel stretches have different time profiles. 

If we contend that every individual speech sound in ordinary speech has three 
stages such as starting stage, steady stage and a decaying stage it is as good as contend- 
ing that every speech consists of a number of different individual speech sounds stand- 
ing aloof characteristically but closely spaced mechanically. For any individual speech 
sound (occurring in a continuous speech), which may be supposed to consist of the 
three stages referred to above, can have a macrophonic record representation as shown 
in figure 15 in which the principal character of the structure is the same throughout, 
but only the vibrations are strong in the middle and weak at the ends. Since each 
speech sound has a characteristic structure of its own— which is mainly seen at the 
middle portion of the record representing that speech sound— wherever a change in 
structure occurs, such a change should be clearly recognisable. But this is never real- 
ised in practice ; for, one structure passes on to the other very gradually and imper- 
ceptibly. Hence speech does not consist of “ blocks of constant sounds ” united in a 
loose manner. Hence the supposition that an individual speech sound in ordinary 
speech necessarily consists of three parts and that a continuous speech is simply putting 
together those parts of the various elements, rests on unsatisfactory experimental evi- 
dence. Moreover such a supposition may be considered as erroneous by the above 
theoretical discussions on the continuity idea in speech. 

It is noteworthy that Scripture, noticing the extraordinary character of the 
4 intermediate ’ portion in his records pomts out how the term “ glide " is merely a 
makeshift to help us out of the difficulties introduced by the 'erroneous view that 
speech is made up of a series of independent elements/ 1 * 

Tankadate also makes note of the intermediate portion and describes it as play- 
ing no significant part in the formation of sound quality . 20 

Though several workers made note of the extraordinary character of the middle 
portion of a record of a cv or vc unit, such a character has so far received no satis- 
factory explanation. The construction of a-phenome in a cv or vc configuration, 
affords an explanation of this curious phenomenon. 

Vowels and consonants belong to two mutually exclusive classes 21 since they are 
independent of one another physico-phonetically. The vowel and the consonant form 
an infinite class in any consonant- vowel configuration with a Dedekindian 4 gap \ The 
consonant as well as the vowel may be conceived as consisting of a number of groups 
with definite boundaries. Each such group lepresents one particular individual speech 
sound. The main characteristic of a particular speech sound will not alter as long 
as at least a part of the group occurs. Now we see that if two groups belonging 
respectively to the consonant and the vowel which are mutually exclusive physico- 

E. W. Scripture, Film tracks of English Vowel. The journal of the Acoustical Society, 
America, 6. Jan., 1935 p. 169 

19 E. W. Scripture, Researches in Experimental Phonetics, p. 42. 

ao A. Tanakadate, op. tit., 118. 

» The physics-phonetic independence of the vowels over the consonants is the basis 
of the assumption of the mutual exclusiveness of the vowels and the consonants. See foot- 
note 5. 
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phonetically speaking come together, a Dedekindian ‘ gap * may be conceived. The 
two groups are linked by this * gap * so as to form a unit of continuity with no sudden 
change anywhere in the series. 

Interpreting physically, the ^-phoneme may be conceived as consisting of a definite 
energy which comes into force whenever a consonant and a vowel (or a vowd and 
a consonant) come together so as to form a continuous speech. Its prime function is 
to bring about a thorough continuity between the two sounds. Nowhere in the cv 
or v c bit an abrupt change-point exists. The change is brought about gradually and 
imperceptibly. Naturally the or-phoneme plays its part at the end of c and at the 
beginning of v in a r v bit or at the end of v and at the beginning of c in a vc bit. 
It distributes its energy in the intermediate region so that the gradual change is as 
smooth as possible. The ratio of its distribution over the c and v depends on (1) 
the nature of the consonant and the vowel that combine ; (2) and the mode of utter- 
ance which depends upon the function of appeal 22 The absolute value of the 
^-phoneme energy will naturally depend on the character of the consonant and the 
vowel. For a particular consonant and the vowel the value ought to be the same, 
but the relative mode of distribution will be varied depending on the mode of utter- 
ance. Because of the distribution of the energy at the change point in a cv configura- 
tion, the end and the beginning structures of the consonant and the vowel respectively 
will be altered in such a continuous manner as to suit the psychological factors. It 
is to be understood clearly that the a-phoneme comes into* existence only when a 
consonant and a vowel (or a vowel and a consonant) come together in speech so as 
to form a continuous speech unit. Hence the a-phoneme as such cannot be recorded 
isolated Only its influence can be recorded and studied For the sake of darity a 
typical consonant vowel record may be considered [Fig. 16 J. 

The first portion of the record entirely represents the consonant and the last por- 
tion of the record entirdy represents the vowel. Somewhere in the intermediate por- 
tion} c ends and v begins The exact point where one ends and the other begins can- 
not be located since thorough continuity is ensured by the distribution of the a-phoneme 
energy. We wish to make clear that the intermediate portion does not represent the 
cv-phoneme. As already pointed out the a-phoneme by itself cannot have any separate 
representation in a record. Only the area over which its influence is fdt can be 
approximatdy fixed. We wish to emphasise once again that the whole record re- 
presents only the consonant— vowel representation ; every point in 'the record either 
bdongs tq the consonant part or to the vowel part ; only at the shift region it cannot 
be accurately fixed which point belongs to this part and which point to the other , 
the region influenced by the a-phoneme has as much relationship to the consonant 
part as it has to the vowd part. 

It is well known that the consonants are highly characterised by the rapidity of 
their tone decay while the vowds can be maintained for any length of time ; again 
while consonants are more noises, the vowds have got a musical quality and hence 
they are capable of sustained resonance Now when we speak of a typical consonant 
and a typical vowd we may speak of them as those bdonging to two mutually ex- 


27 J. Von Laziczius, A new category in Phonology, Proceedings of the second Inter- 
national Congress of Phonetic Sciences (Cambridge, 1986), p 58, 
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elusive classes in which, one class has the opposite characteristics of the other- For 
exaiople let us consider a c v speech unit, say, k a. This unit is made up of a typical 
consonant and a typical vowel each having characteristics in equal and opposite degree. 
Figuratively speaking, it may be said that the two represent two equal forces in oppo- 
site directions. Naturally to combine these two elements a greater force is necessary. 
But once they combine, their affinity for each is so great that as a result, the speech 
unit comprising the two becomes the smoothest possible one. Extending our figura- 
tive language, when the two opposite forces are brought together such that their line 
of action is the same, but in opposite directions, the system will be in thorough equili- 
brium. Then what will be the nature of a record of such a speech sound unit ? Ob- 
viously (1) the region affected by the a-phoneme will be appreciably long; (2) the 
change in structure will be characteristically smooth ; (3) an amount of strain in the 
structure will be noticed in the change-in-structure region. A typical example of such a 
record is that of k u recorded by Tanakadate 23 given in the Appendix I, a full 
discussion of which is given later in this paper. 

Let us consider consonants like g, 8, p etc. They are very much related to typical 
consonants k, c, t etc. Depending on the mode of utterance they can either bejnade 
lenis or fortis. In any case their consonantal character is a degree less than that of 
the typical consonants. Typical consonants are often produced by simply an emis- 
sion of air through specific passages in the speech organs. Our records represent 
them only as lines. Often they raise the line of the record. Those that have a com- 
plete stoppage of breath are recorded as a line in the starting position of the speech 
recording point of the apparatus. Fortis utterances result in an upward jerk in the 
path of the wave form. The record of g, 8, p' etc. show not simply a line, but 
very faint vibrational structure. Hence in a continuous utterance-event comprising 
such a consonant and a vowel, say g e the distribution of the a-phenome energy need 
not be the same as that in a configuration k e. 

As regards other consonants, m, n, etc. their relationship to vowelsi is a little more 
than those of the consonants referred to in the above paragraph. As Helmholtz 
points out 24 “ the formation of m and n in so far resembles that of the vowels, that 
no noise of wind is generated in any part of the cavity of the mouth which is perfectly 
closed and the sound of the voice escapes through the nose. The mouth merely forms 
a resonance chamber which alters the quality of tone.” Moreover in our records 
though the structures for m, n are very faint, yet they are more pronounced than 
those of g, 8, p etc. 

The other class of speech sounds y, r, l, v, etc. commonly called semivowels, 
have the properties of both the consonants and the vowels each in a lesser degree. 
They can each be more approximately considered as an offspring of a vowel and a 
consonant having the consonant qualities as their primary mother quality. However 
we see that they are very much related to vowels. They have clear vibrational struc- 
tures. 

As regards the structural continuity in, a c v or v c configuration, two observations 
are of prime importance : (1) the characteristic change in structure in the inform^ 


23 A. Tanakadate, op. cit.. 118, 


Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone p. 68, 
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region (2) and the length of the region affected by the a-phoheme. TGe exact nature 
of the a-phoneme can be understood only by a consideration of these two observa- 
tions. • 

Each speech dement, i.e. individual speech sound, may be conceived to be made 
up of a number of fundamental units, characteristic of the element. In any particular 
utterance the number of such fundamental units depends on the time of utterance ol 
the element. Such a fundamental unit is different for different dements. Each 
fundamental unit may be conceived as representing a definite force. 

As already pointed out if a typical vowel and a typical consonant possess opposite 
characteristics we may represent the force units of vowels in one direction and those 
of the consonants in the opposite direction. Hence every force unit has got a definite 
magnitude and direction. Let us represent consonant force units by an upward arrow 
( t ) and vowel force units by a downward arrow ( | ) the length of the arrows 
representing their magnitude. 

Let a consonant c have a force unit F repiesented by f in direction and magni- 
tude. An utterance of the consonant may be represented as in Fig. 17. 

Obviously the number of such units depends on the time taken for the utterance 
and also on the magnitude of the force unit. 

Let a vowel v possess a force unit F 2 represented by l in direction and magnitude. 
An utterance of the vowel may be represented as in Fig. 18. 

Now we have a consonant (c) and a vowel (v) of specified dimensions. In 
uttering the consonant and the vowel separately if T be the time interval between the 
two utterances, such an utterance may be represented as in Fig. 19. 

Our present object is to combine this consonant (c) and the vowel (v)' so that 
there is continuity throughout Such an end will be achieved by combining the final 
unit of c and the initial unit of v which may be represented as in Fig. 20. 

To furnish continuity between the two, two operations have to be performed, 
(1) the time of utterance should be made to coincide. This can be done by uttering 
c and v very closely so that T is zero, (2) a continuity between the magnitude and 
direction of the force must be ensured. 

It is only in (2) that our ^-phoneme comf*- into play. According to this theory 
when a consonant and a vowel comes very do* together so as to form a continuous 
speech, a third force automatically comes into operation. That force has got a definite 
magnitude. Its direction is aimed at a sou* th flow of speech comprising the consonant 
and the vowel in question. It has no specific direction for itself. It can accommodate 
itself in both the directiftis. It acts both on the consonant and on the vowel such 
that a continuity in the magnitude and direction of the force units of the consonant 
and the vowel is ensured. 

Once the consonant and the vowel are uttered such that the interval between them 
is zero, their change point can be represented as in Fig. 21. 

Here evidently there is an abrupt change in magnitude and direction. 25 

*» See Kohler’s formulation— “ In every process which issues at all in an end-situation, 
independent of time, the mode of distribution shifts in the direction of a minimum of con- 
figurative energy.” Koffka, The Growth of the mind „ p 397, note 102. 1930, 
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We are now confining our attention on the changes that occur once the consonant 
and the vowd are uttered very closely such that T is zero. The changes that occur 
after such an utterance are quite independent of this time (t). To ensure thorough 
continuity the change-point should have the minimum configurative energy. That is 
to say, at the shift point the algebraic sum of the force units is zero. Or 

Fj H- F 2 = zero. . 

According to our theory such a condition is ensured by the a-phoneme which 
has a definite force. The force distributes itself over the consonant and vowel force- 
units at the shift point such that the resultant algebraic sum of the forces at the shift 
point is zero. If x represents the force due to the a-phoneme, it distributes a part 
x t of it to Fj and the rest x—x 1 to F 2 such that 

Fi + x 1 = F 2 + (x — «i) 

They being in opposite directions their algebraic sum is zero. The link between 
the two forces in opposite directions is through a common force x. Because of these 
modifications in the values of the force units at the shift point, the structure in the 
intermediate portion in a cv or vc speech record is different from those of either c or 
v. Thus the characteristic structure in the intermediate portion is explained. 

As already pointed out, each speech element may be defined as corresponding to a 
specific group in either of the two classes — consonants and vowels. The classes may 
be represented as in Fig. 22. 

The consonant class as a whole may be supposed to consist of a number of groups 
A B, C D etc. each representing a particular consonant speech element. Similarly the 
vowel class as a whole may be supposed to consist of a number of groups E F, G H* 
etc., each representing a particular vowel speech element. It is easily seen that each 
group has a temporal order relationship with every other segment. 

Let a consonant (c)i and a vowel (v) be uttered very closely so that they two 
form a continuous speech unit. In the time continuum let c correspond to the group 
represented by AB and V the group represented by G H. Their temporal order 
relationship is represented by B G. In the continuous consonant-vowel utterance 1 the 
minimum configurative energy region ' should extend throughout this ' temporal order 
relationship region.’ Otherwise continuity through Dedekindian * gap ’ is impossible. 

It is obvious that this temporal order relationship region is different for different 
groups. The length of the region wherein change in structure is brought about in a 
speech record of a cv unit (or vc unit) naturally depends on the magnitude* of the 
temporal order relationship region. Thus the length of the intermediate portion is 
explained. 

In short, it may be stated that the a-phoneme brings about continuity in speech 
through its relative varied distribution. 

It may be argued that when the magnitude of the force unit of the consonant 
and that of the vowel in question are the same, a& minimum configurative "energy of 
zero at the shift point can be realised even without the existence of the a-phoneme. But 
vt v is not so ; for, in that case, even though the magnitudes of the force* units are the 
same, they can simply stand together isolated. If there should be thorough continuity 
throughout, a common force participating in both has to come into existence. Hence 
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vai^f tCd ° Ut ^ 016 r0le ° f 016 *-P honeme » independent of the relative 
values of the force units of the dements between which continuity is ensured. 

Let us now proceed to consider what happens when a consonant and another con- 
sonant or a vowel and another vowd come close together. When two such dements 
of the same class come together in a flow of speech with no stop, is there thorough 
continuity between those two elements ? 


According to the theory developed in the preceding paragraphs a cc (or w) con- 
figuration is represented by two groups in the same dass. There is no Dedekindian 
gap between the two. Fence in such an utterance the a-phoneme does not come 
into existence and the change from one segment to another cannot be smooth. It 
means that there is no continuity between the r and c or v and v— no continuity in the 
sense, that the change-point is quite recognisable— in such a speech record the change- 
point can be located with appreciable accuracy. 

Referring again to fig. 4, the portion representing nan abaic ’ is a continuous one 
i.e. nowhere is noticed any abrupt discontinuity. Similarly is the portion representing 
ceyven. But consider the portion representing the two adjacent consonants cc. The 
sudden change in the path of the wave form does represent a discontinuity, in the sense 
we may precisely say that at the point the curve begins to rise up, the second c begins. 
This is due to the successive closure and release of the glottal puff. Records taken 
with greater speed of the drum, give a structure as shown for the cc portion (Fig. 23). 

The horizontal line indicates the momentary stoppage of the issue of puff. It is 
to be noted that the whole sentence 4 nanahakceyven ’ uttered in one breath is, as a 
whole, a non-stop utterance . In such a non-stop utterance we notice a discontinuity 
when the two consonants come together. 

Fig, 24 represents vdirjgE (Tamil). Here we have an instance of two vowels 
coming together, namely 4 a ’ and 4 i \ The record begins with an ascent. The first 
few vibrations are for 4 v ' and the rest upto the top for * a' The curve suddenly 
descends down vertically and then a few vibrations are noticed. They represent ' i \ 
Here we find that the two vowels, even when uttered very closdy, exhibit a discon- 
tinuity in the record, for it is possible to locate the exact change point. In this case 
‘ a ' ends at the top and i begins at the bottom. For y only the path of the wave form 
is seen since most of the vibrations during the y utterance occur in the nasal cavity. 
Then again we have the instance of two consonants coming together namely tj and g. 
With exact certainty we can say that ‘ g ’ begins at the point where the strong vibrations 
appear. It may be noted that here 4 g ' appears as explosive. The last few vibrations 
represent 4 e.’ The continuity that exists between 4 g ’ and V is highly remarkable 

Fig. 25 : also represents the word va i??ge. This still more clearly illustrates the 
point at issue. 


Thus we see that we have to accept both the views that speech is continuous and 
at the same time discontinuous — a conclusion of far-reaching methodological impor- 
tance in science. 


Let us now proceed to discuss some of the observations made by Tanakadatk 
in his 4 A study of Japanese phonemes by means of the tone film/ 2 * 


s« Tanakadate, op. ck. t 1 18-12 J. 
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first Tanaxadate deserves that 4 the record erf any single syllable of the Japanese 
sound elements k u or k e presents three characteristic portions. The beginning corres- 
ponds to the consonant k : the end corresponds to the vowel u and there is an inter- 
mediate portion between the two where the amplitude of the oscillations is reduced to 
an insignificant amount. The middle portion does not play any important part in 
the formation of sound quality, or the Japanese phoneme. Cutting away this part or 
lengthening it artificially does not change the reproduced quality of the sound or sound 
value/ 

The above observations are in conformity with the theory developed in this paper 
which also demands three characteristic portions in any c v record representation. 
The “ intermediate portion ” corresponds to the region over which the influence of 
the ^-phoneme extends. Somewhere in the “intermediate portion'’ c ends and v 
begins and our a-phoncme effects its influence over a range so as to bring about no 
definite change point that may separate c and v. 

Even though Tanakadate maintains, that the amplitude of the oscillations in 
the middle portions is insignificant, it is to be noted that fine structure is well obser- 
vable even in that portion, thus showing that it is not simply a line. Further minute 
observation even visually shows that the oscillations show a gradual change through- 
out. It is also a point to note that the transition in this case is (1) one from a rela- 
tively smaller amplitude to one relatively of higher amplitude, (2) from one type of 
structure to entirely another type of structure, (3) from a consonant to a vowel. 
Hence we naturally expect the a-phoneme to execute the following functions. 

(1) That the amplitude change should be gradual in the sense that it should 
pass through all the stages that the difference in their relative amplitudes may permit, 
(2) that the structure from one type to the other should be gradual in the sense that 
nowhere any abrupt change is noticed, (3) that the change from c to v should be 
gradual in the sense that there is no definable change point ; that is to say that the 
gradual change in amplitude in the region where the a-phoneme has influence shall 
not be of such a character as to affect the gradual change in structure or vice versa ; 
in other words the change in phase also is gradual. 

All the above expectations are observed in the intermediate portion. It may be 
argued that at the point where e begins [as denoted in his figure given in the appendix 
I] there is marked change in structure. But it is not the case ; for at that point only 
strong vibrations begin. Beginning of a strong vibration does not necessarily mean 
beginning of a different structure. On the other hand the beginning of a strong vibra- 
tion also can be naturally expected ; for the vibrations for e being released 'from the 
pressure of the a-phoneme regain rapidly the original strength. Hence the apparent 
beginning of strong vibrations 

Tanakadate maintains that the middle portion does not play any important 31 
part in the formation of sound quality. We are right in maintaining that every speech 
sound has got an individual characteristic structure. When such speech sounds occur 
in connected speech our a-phoneme comes into play. Its main function is to adtf some 
more characteristics both to the consonant and to the vowel. By removing such addi- 


87 Italics ours. 
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tional characteristics no alteration is effected in the main quality of the speech sound. 
Hence 1 the intermediate portion cannot play any important part * in the formation 
of sound quality. The question arises as to the nature of the function of the a-phoneme 
as regards the formation of sound quality. A particular speech sound occurring under 
particular circumstances cannot be identical with the same speech sound occurring 
under different conditions. There is bound to be some difference, however minute 
that may be. That difference is mainly determined by our a-phoneme through its 
relative distribution. 

Tanakadate adds that the sound value is not altered by cutting or lengthening 
the intermediate portions. The first can be explained by saying that the a-phoneme 
does not determine the primary sound value of a speech sound. The second can be 
explained by saying that the distribution of the a-phaneme having been effected in a 
particular manner while the syllable is naturally uttered, its distribution ratio cannot 
be altered by lengthening it or by shortening it artificially. 

His observation that “ the same holds good when the consonant is followed by 
any other vowel ” is highly valuable as a first step in establishing the validity of the 
a-phoneme theory on experimental grounds. 

Of course when a consonant and a vowel are uttered separately, there is no con- 
tinuity between, the two. Perceptibly there is no a-phoneme between the two. Hence 
we are led to think as to what is the minimum time interval so that the influence of 
the a-phoneme between c and v becomes perceptible forming one thorough continuous 
utterance. Such time interval is naturally different for different persons. 

Tanakadate adds “ when the k part and u part of the curve are separated by 
more than 0-3 sec. the k sound! becomes no* longer perceptible. This is also in strict 
conformity with the prediction which our theory affords. For in any c V utterance, 
the time of the utterance of c is very small when compared to that of v. When such 
is the case, if c and v are separated so far away so that the influence of the a-phoneme 
is no longer perceptible, it is but natural that v alone which is more predominant as 
regards the time of utterance is concerned, is heard ; c has comparatively too small 
a time of utterance. Further it has no agency which can so link it up perceptibly 
with the more predominant V that with the audibility of the latter alone its audibility 
also might be ensured. Hence in this particular case when the separation takes place 
between k and w-part of the curve the k sound becomes imperceptible. 

But on the other hand when an imperceptible consonant and a vowel come to- 
gether sufficiently close so that the influence of the a-phoneme is clearly marked, 
then, as indicated in the above paragraph the consonant will become perceptible ; for 
when the vowel becomes perceptible, it cannot do so without the consonant by its 
side because the effect of the a-phoneme is sufficiently marked as to link c and v 
Hence it is that Tanakadate says “ an imperceptible consonant becomes perceptible 
when a vowel comes next to it/' In the absence of precise mechanism he coins a 
new word— “ latent sound.” The precise mechanism is evident when the significance 
of the a-phoneme is clearly understood. 

Tanakadate proves the independent existence of consonants and vowels physico- 
phonetically. This is of high importance in the sense it is a fundamental experimental 
d.c. 13 . 
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basis over which the ^phoneme theory is built ; for, the theory starts by asserting 
that consonants and vowels are mutually exclusive on physico-phonetic basis. 

The a-phoneme has been defined as constituting a net energy between a. parti- 
cular c and a v. Its absolute value, as already stated, depends on the nature of the con- 
sonant and the vowel. An experimental illustration is however worth giving here. 
Even that fortunately, has been already furnished by the work of Tanakadate. We 
refer to his experiments on the backward recitation of his tone film records. 

Running the tone film “ Ezakutama ” in the reversed direction gave a correct 
recitation and the sound came out to be “ Amatukaze.” The first point to note here 
is, that when he speaks of the recitations of the reversed record, he does not speak of 
the mere sound value, but of correct recitation i.e. the reversed sound is identical in 
every way with what can naturally be expected. Let us consider a c v bit (say m a ) 29 
in both the cases. The ma in the first is made up of m and a which follows m ; the 
ma in the second case is made up of m and a which precedes m. What we contend is 
that the a-phoneme between m and a in the 1st case is identical with the ^-phoneme 
between m and a in the second case and that is why a correct recitation is heard. If 
that were not the case then let us suppose that they are different i.e. 

1 case m a 
II case m a 

Since % and a 2 occur under identical circumstances, the mode of distribution is 
constant in both the cases. If a r and a 2 are different let us assume for the sake of 
argument that a x is greater than <x^. Then since the sound in both the cases is identical 
and consequently the mode of distribution is also identical, in the first case it is quite 
sufficient that an a equivalent to « 2 is present i.e. an a equivalent to a x -a^ is in excess 
without any influence either on c or on v i.e. an amount a x -a 2 remains independent 
which is quite contrary to the fundamental point in the whole theory i.e. a has no 
isolated existence. Hence a r a 2 i=r 0 or a x a». 

In the above argument only one c v bit was taken. Similar argument can be 
advanced by taking any other c v bit also both in the reversed record mentioned above 
and also in the record of “ Atara Oamah ” reversed to “ Hamao Arata.” 20 

We will now put forward a different mode of argument to prove certain of the 
ideas developed above. Let us consider a c v case. For the sake of argument let 
us consider a specific case in which the end structure of c and the initial structure of 
v differ by a phase-difference of it. Suppose that c and v are so far separated that 
the influence of the «-phoneme is quite imperceptible, then if such a record is taken 
and if the same sound is reproduced artificially, what will be the result ? 

While passing from c to v the change in phase o7 the note will be suddenly 
effected 80 ; and consequently a sudden diminution in intensity will be followed even 
though the pitch may remain constant. As a result of the sudden diminution of 
the intensity a momentary pause will be noticed following a rapid increase in inten- 

28 We use the international phonetic script only as far as possible in this paper. 

38 Here we have thought it expedient not to adhere to the method of international 
phonetic transcription. 

*0 H. Hartridgb ‘A vindication of the Resonance hypothecs of audition* British 
Journal of Psychology, Vol. 12, 1921-22, p. JL4 5. 
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sity. Suppose the time of utterance of the consonant is very small when compared to 
the time of utterance of the vowel ; also if such a consonant and a vowel have a phase 
difference as indicated above and if they are so far separated that the a-phoneme has 
no perceptible influence, the point at which c and v combine will correspond to a 
momentary pause because of the sudden phase difference of ir. ( 1 ) Since even naturally 
the time of utterance of the c is very short, and (2) even in that short time of utterance 
a part of it falls in the pause region (3) and since after the momentary pause a set Of 
strong vibrations occur, it is but natural that when such c and v are uttered with no 
perceptible a-phoneme influence the sound of c may hot be heard at all when the 
whole bit of c and v is reproduced. This may be the possible reason why when K- 
part and u-part o? the curve are separated more than 0*3 sec. k sound becomes no 
longer perceptible and u sound alone is heard." It is evident from this fact that 
the Japanese ear will be able to recognise the influence of the a-phoneme if the interval 
between c and v is less than 0-3 sec. Then the next question should be— What is the 
function of the a-phoneme as regards phase charge ? It will make the phase change 
very smooth, -bringing about only either a slightly sharp or a slightly flat change in 
the sounds. Even this change will be imperceptible because of the very gradualness 
of the change. 

Once again considering Tanakadate’s reversed record let us take again ma in the 
two cases. Let us suppose as before the existence of two different a x and a 2 . They 
occur under identical conditions. Since a x and a 2 are assumed to be different the 
change in phase brought about will also be different. No doubt in each case the 
change will be gradual. But the gradual changes in each of the two cases will be 
different ; that means even though the sound changes are gradual in each case taken 
by itself yet the differences in the sound-change in the two cases will be marked. 
If that is 90 a reversed record cannot give a correct recitation. But it is actually ob- 
served that the reversed record gives a correct recitation ; that mesas the phase- 
changes are identical ; that means the agencies which bring about such phase-changes 
are identical i.e. a x & a-*. 

Thus it may be noted that many of the unexplained facts in Tanakadate’s im- 
portant paper can be explained by the theory developed here. 

Let us once again turn our attention to the nature of vowels. It has been already 
pointed out that Gemelli and Pastori speak of ‘the specific character’ of a vowel 
It is not, however, quite well stated what exactly are the factors that go to make up 
the ‘ specific character ’ of a vowel. 

But it is easily seen that even for the same person the nature of a particular vowel 
uttered in one circumstance is not identical with that of the same vowel uttered by 
the same person under a different circumstance. Bearing this in mind, We can speak 
of a “ general character ” or simply ' character ’ and a ‘ specific character ’ with regard 
to any speech element. 

If we consider that the quality of a tone depends on the exact nature of the 
vibrations of the vocal cords— which vibrations are carried on with the outconung 
air— and also upon the resonant cavities where these vibrations undergo a modifica- 
tion— for exam ple some partials being encouraged and other partials being relatively 
discouraged — then we may as well say that the difference that exists between the same 
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vowels uttered under different circumstances, is due to the fact that the nature of 
the vibrations of the vocal cords are only similar, but not identical in the two utter- 
ancesr— for example in one case the vibrations may be strong and in the other case the 
vibrations may be weak but they are almost similar in both the cases— as a result of 
which certain partials are encouraged and certain other partials are discouraged. 
Hence it may be stated that the general similarity in vibrations constitutes the general 
character or simply the character of the vowel, and the exact nature of the profile in- 
cluding the minor differences constitute the specific character of the particular vowel 
under a particular circumstance. 81 

Figs. 4, 5, 10 and 11 are those of the utterances of the same person. Consider 
the structure representing a in ah ai in fig. 4, the same a in fig. 5 the a after y in fig. 
10 and a after r in fig. 11. As already pointed out the structures for all of them are 
very similar. This structural similarity constitutes the character of a for the parti- 
cular person. As is obvious from the above records, no two structures representing 
a are identical. The vast difference will become manifest if the equations for any 
two structures are given. 

In the following pages we show the application of the Fourier analysis of our 
curves. In spite of the inherent defects of such an analysis, we contend that even 
though absolute values cannot be obtained from such an analysis, yet the method 
can usefully be adopted where relative! values of appreciable accuracy only are needed. 

The general theorem of Fourier for the expansion of an arbitrary function of a 
variable x may be given as 

f(x) i= a 0 + a^ cos x + a 2 cos 2 x + a 3 cos 3 x + 

+ &! sin x 4- b 2 sin 2x + b 3 sin cx. 
where a 0 , a v , b lt b 2 , 

are constants. If u is a known function of x, the calculation of a Fourier 

series of a periodic curve may be done from the values of u corresponding to a number 
of equidistant ordinates distributed over the period. In the 12 ordinate scheme of 
Runge 82 the corresponding ordinates are presented by u, u lt u 2t u S} w 4 , ... 
u n . Hence the Fourier series representing u consists of 12 terms thus : 

u = a 0 4- a x cos x 4- a 2 cos 2 x 4- 4- cos 6 x. 

4 • b x sin x + b 2 sin 2 x +\ 4- sin 5 x. 

An illustrative computation of the method of calculation of the Fourier series of 
any periodic curve is given below. 83 

Ordinates u 0 u\ u 2 « 4 % 

Mil MiO U s U 7 «6 

Differences w\ w 2 w A w$ 

Sums v 0 Vi v 2 v 3 v A v ft v 6 

81 Gemelli and Pastori observe that in vowels the wealth of the partial tones is more 
important than of the amplitude of the fundamental tone. Arch ., Neer., Phonitique Expire 
mentale, 10, 1934, p. 6. 

88 G. A. Carse and G, Shearer, A Course in Fouriefs Analysis and Periodogram 
Analysis for the Mathematical Laboratory , Edinburgh Mathematical tracts, No. 4, 1915, 
pp. 17 ff. 

88 Ibid , p. 20, 
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Knowing the values of the constants, the Fourier-series representing the 12 ordinates 
of the periodic curve may be written in the form 


u = «i + a\ cos 8 + (h. cos 2 6 + <r s cos 3 0 + bi cos & + b t cos 5 0 

Following Runge’s method, the Fourier-series of the periodic curve of a in ahai 
(fig. 4) can be calculated as follows from the reading for the 12 ordinates obtained 
experimentally. The twelve ordinates are — 8-32, + 0-53, + 0T4, — 3-76, — 1-25, 
+ 1-76, + 3 53, + 3-03, — 1-24, + 5 03, +5-85, + 273 expressed in millimeters, 
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Ordinates (u) 

— 8*32 

+ 0-53 

+ 0-14 

— 376 

— 1*25 

4 1-76 




4 273 

4 5*85 

+ 5-03 

-1-24 

+ 303 

4 3-53 

Differences 

(w) 


— 2*20 

-571 

— 879 

-0-01 

— 1-27 


Sums ( v ) 

— 8*32 

4 3-26 

4 5 99 

4 1-27 

— 249 

+ 4-79 

+ 3-53 


— 2-20 — 5-71 — 8-79 

— 1-27 — 0-01 


Sums ( r ) 
Differences ( s ) 

— 3-47 

— 0-93 

— 5-72 

— 5-70 

— 879 



— 8-32 

4- 3-53 

+ 3-26 
+ 4-79 

4- 5-99 
— 2-49 

4* 1-27 

Sums ( p ) 
Differences ( q ) 

— 4-79 

— 11-55 

+ 8-05 
— 1*53 

+ 3-50 
+ 8-48 

+ 1-27 


— 3-47 

— 8-79 

— 11*85 

4 8*48 



Differences ( t ) 

+ 5-32 

— 20-33 




— 4-79 

4 3*50 

+ 8-06 
+ 1-27 



Sums ( / ) 

— 1-29 

4 9*29 




| 

Sine terms 

Cosine terms 

0-5 

— 174 



4 4-24 

— 175 

4 4-03 



0-866 

— 4*97 

— 0-81, 
— 4-95 


— 1-31 

j 

i 



1-0 

— 879 

1 


+ 5-32 

- 11-85 

i i 

CO-KI 

| — 20-33 

-1-29, 4 9-23 

i 

Sum of the first 



1 

i 




Column 

— 1053 

-0-81 


-7-61 

— 6*54 


— 1-29 

Sum of the second 








Column 

-4-97 

— 4-94 


— 1*31 

4 2 76 


1 4 9-23 

Sum 

— 15-50 

— 575 

+ 5-32 

-8-92 

-3-78 

— 20-33 

+ 7-94 


= 6&i 

= 6$s 

= 6*3 

= 6*1 

= 6 0 2 j 

= 6 a 8 

= 12«o 

Difference 

— 5*56 

+ 4-13 


-6-30 

— 9-30 


— 10*52 


*=6h 

= 6*4 


= 6 

= 6 0 4 


= 12 06 
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Result : 

u ■ 0*67 + 1-47 cos 8 — 0*65 cos 2 8 — 3-39 coe 3 8 

— 1*55 cos 4 8 — 1 05 cos 5 8 - 0-88 cos 6 8 

- 2-58 Sin 8 — 0-96 Sin 2 0 + 0-89 Sin 3 8 

+ 0-69 Sin 4 8 - 0-93 Sin 5 8. 

Similarly the Fourier series representing the periodic curve of a after y in a /3‘ a 
ya m in fig. 10 may be calculated as follows, from the readings for the 12 equidistant 


ordinates obtained experimentally. The twelve ordinates are — 2*65 

; > — 0-77 ; 

; + 2-53 ; 

+ 2-53 ; —0-62 ; —0-69 ; 

+ 1-31 ; +1-25 ; — 

100; — 0-83 ; +1-60; + 1-89, all ex- 

pressed in millimeters. 
Arranging the ordinates 







- 2-65 

- 0-77 
+ 1-89 

+ 2-53 
+ 1-60 

4- 2-53 
- 0-83 

- 0-62 
- 100 

- 0-69 
+ 1-25 

+ 1-37 

Differences (tv) 

Sums (i>) — 2-65 

- 2-66 
+ M2 

+ 0-93 
+ 4-13 

+ 3-36 
+ 1-70 

+ 0-38 
- 1-62 

- 1-94 
+ 0-56 

+ 1*31 


- 2-66 
- 1-94 

+ 0-93 
+ 0-38 

4* 3-36 




Sums (r) 

Differences (s) 

- 4-60 

- 0*72 

+ 1-31 
+ 0-55 

+ 3-36 





- 2-65 
+ 1-31 

+ 1-12 
+ 0-56 

+ 4*13 
- 1*62 

+ 1-70 



Sums (p) 

Differences (q) 

- 1-34 

- 3-96 

+ 1-68 
+ 0-56 

+ 2-51 
+ 5-75 

+ 1*70 




- 4*60 
+ 3*36 

- 3-96 
+ 5-75 





Differences (/) 

- 7-96 

- 9*71 






- 1-34 
+ 2-51 

+ 1-68 
+ 1-70 






Sums ( t) + M7 + 3-38 ' 



Sine Terras 


cosine terms 



0-5 

-2*30 



4 2*88 

-1*26, +0*84 



0*866 

4-1*13 

-0*62; +0*48 

-6*89 

+ 0*48 



+ 1*01, +2*98 

1-0 

+ 3-36 



- 3-96 

— 1*34; -1-70 

- 9*71 
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Sum of first 

Column 

+ 1-06 

-0*62 


- 1*08 

-2*60 


+ 1*01 

Sum of 2nd „ 

+ 113 

4-0*48 


+ 0*48 

-0*86 


+ 2*93 

Sum 
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- OH 
= 6 b t 

-6*89 
= 6£* 
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= 6 a\ 
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= 6 flj 
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=5 6 at 

+ 394 

— 12 a 0 

Diff. 

- 0*07 
= 6 h 

- M0 

= 6*4 


- 1*56 

= 6 at> 

- 1*74 
= 6 a 4 


-1*92 
= 12 a% 
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Result 

u ~ - f- 0*33 — 0*10 cos 0 — 0*58 cos 2 0 — 1*54 cos 3 9 

— 0*29 cos 4 9 — 0*26 cos 5 9 — 0*16 cos 6 0 

+ 0-37 sin — 0 02 sin 2 0 - 1*15 sin 3 9 

— 0*20 sin 4 0 — 0*01 sin 5 9. 

The two final expressions show more clearly the difference in structure of the same 
vowel a under two different circumstances. However, the similarity in structure is 
quite noticeable. As already stated, the similarity in structure is the characteristic 
of a for the person. 

Let us now proceed to investigate the factors that determine the ‘ specific character ' 
of an element under defined circumstances. 

A number of factors seem to determine the specific character of a speech-element. 
Let us consider the case of a vowel occurring under different surroundings. In such a 
case the exact nature of the vowel is of prime importance. That exact nature deter- 
mines the exact wave structure in the speech record. Some of the other factors are the 
pitch of the utterance of the vowel as given by the frequency of the waves ; the intrinsic 
strength of the vowel as given by the amplitude (a) of the waves ; the force with 
which the vowel is uttered i.e. the intensity of utterance which is proportional to the 
square of the total amplitude (A = the distance from the base line to the top) ; and 
the loudness of utterance which is proportional to the logarithm of intensity. 

Let us first consider the last factors mentioned here taking particular vowels. 
Since it is impossible to make two utterances of the same sound, word or sentence 
in an identical manner — identical in every respect 34 in a study of a vowel the follow* 
ing method is suggested : A particular vowel under particular surroundings in a 
speech record should be studied ; then the same vowel under the same surroundings 
in a speech record of another utterance should be studied ; then the same vowel occur- 
ring under different surroundings must be studied. Thus a minimum of at least 
three comparative studies is essential. 

As an example the study of a in aScd in fig. 4, of a in a8ai in fig. 5 and of a after 
y in a ft ay am in fig. 10 may be taken. For a study of the above indicated factors 
four graphs have to be drawn. 

(1) Melody plot. A melody plot is a graph showing the frequency! variations 
of successive wave groups. A study of the melody plot gives the range over which 
the pitch of the utterance is maintained and also the variations of pitch even in that 
range. Following the method of Prof. E . W . Scripture such a graph is drawn thus. 
First the wave lengths of successive waves or wave groups are found. The period of 
each wave or wave group is calculated by multiplying the wave length by the time 
equation of the record. The reciprocal of the period gives the frequency of the wave. 
The calculations may be tabulated as follows : , * 


wave length in 

Period 

Frequency 

0*1 m.m. 




34 This is in consonance with the basic concessive assumption of science : no two events 
are exactly alike. Twaudell, On Defining the Phoneme , p. 37. Long., Monograph No. 16, 
1935. 
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To draw a melody curve some time equation is assigned to the x-axis of the plot* 
For the sake of uniformity certain relations may be adopted as standard ones, for 
example for x-axis 1 m. m. = 0*001 sec. and Tor y-axis 1 m.m. = 1 vibration. This 
scale is used in all our melody plots. An ordinate to represent the frequency is 
erected at the beginning of each wave. To obtain the wave lengths the period is 
divided by the number of seconds per millimeter for the x-axis of the plot. 

Melody plots 

fig. 26 fig. 27 fig. 28 

For example the melody curve from the readings (see below) for the vowel in 
fig. 4 is shown in fig. 26. At zero a dot is marked 45 m. m above the x-axis. In 
order to find out the beginning of the second wave, a distance equal to the length of 
the first wave is laid off along the x-axis. The period or wave length in seconds for 
the first wave is 0*02240 sec. For scale of 1 m. m = 0 001 sec. this gives a wave 
length of 22*4 m.m. The distance 22*4 m.m. is laid off along the x-axis to find the 
beginning of the second wave. Now a dot is marked at 24 mm above the x-axis. 

The length of the second wave (42 m.m. ) is laid off to find the beginning of the 
third wave. Here a dot is marked 34 m. m. above the x-axis. All the dots are then 
joined by a smooth curve which represents a melody plot. 

Amplitude Plots. 

Fig. 29, Fig. 30, Fig. 31. 

(2) Amplitude plots : This is a graph showing the variations of the structural 
amplitude of successive waves or wave groups. A study of the amplitude plot gives 
the nature of the intrinsic strength of the vibrations producing the sound. In such 
a graph the *-axis represents the wavelengths in time (as before) and the y-axis their 
amplitude. Taking the same time equation for the x-axis (i.e. 1 m.m. = 0*001 sec. 
at the beginning of each wave a dot is plotted vertically to represent die amplitude. 
A curve formed by joining all such dots represents an amplitude plot. 

Intensity Plots 
Fig. 32, Fig. 33, Fig. 34. 

Intensity Plot : The intensity of a particular speech sound depends (1). on the 
nature of the intrinsic strength of the vibrations and (2) on the respiratory force with 
which the vibrations are let out. In a speech record, the distance from the base line 
to the maximum point in the sentence may be taken to represent jthe total amplitude 
(A) of the sound emitted at the particular instance. The intensity of the sound is 
proportional to the square of this amplitude. A graph showing the variations of the 
intensity of successive waves or wave groups constitutes an intensity plot. With the 
same time equation for the x-axis, the square of the amplitude ( A 2 ) is represented 
along the y-axis. 

Loudness Plots 
Fig. 35, Fig. 36, Fig. 37. 

Loudness plot : The loudness of a particular sound is proportional to the loga- 
rithm of intensity. A graph showing the variations of log t0 A 2 of successive waves 
or wave-groups constitutes a loudness plot. With the same time equation for the 
x-axis, log 1Q A 3 are plotted along the y-axis. 
d. c. 14 
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Consider , the melody, plots I figs. 26, 27 and 28] of Vs r e fe r r ed to shore in figs. 4, 
5 and 10. As already indicated in a study of such melody curves two factors have to 
be taken into consideration : (1) the general range of the frequency in which the 


Table of readings for the various graphs for the vowel a 


Record 

reference. 

Wave- 
length • 
of a 4 
in 0 /m m. 

Period in 
sec. 

Frequency. 

Structural 
Amplitude 
of a 

in 0*/m.m. 

Total | 
amplitude 
of a 
in man. 

A* 

logio A* 

Fig. 4 

448 

0*02240 

45 

38 

12-44 

155 

2*1895 


84 3 

0*04215 

24 

38 

14*30 

205 

2*3107 


63*2 

0*03160 

32 

39 

1619 

262 

2 4183 

Fig 5 

61*9 

0-03095 

32 

34 

15*39 

237 

2*3744 


604 

0-03020 

33 

20 

15*64 

245 

2*3684 


511 

0-02555 

39 

20 

15 40 

237 

2*3750 

Fig. 10 

68*0 


49 

34 


5042 

67026 


47*2 


71 

34 

71*20 ; 


3-7046 


45*8 

0*1374 

73 

29 

7000 


3*6902 


46*0 


72 

33 

70 30 

4943 

3*6940 


46*9 


71 

24 

i 

68*73 

4725 

3*6744 


utterance is made — this is given by the mean value of the individual frequencies — and 
(2) the deviations of frequency in that range. As regards the pitch of utterance there 
are two factors that affect the ‘ specific character ’ of a speech element. The frequency 
range of a in ahai (fig. 4) is (45 4* 24 + 32/3 = ) 34 and that of a in ahai in fig. 5 is 
(32 + 33 + 39/3 =) 35. We thus note the remarkable coincidence in the frequency 
range. In the first case the melody curve [fig 26] descends down and then ascends up, 
whereas in the second case the melody curve [fig. 27] shows a very gradual ascent. 
These represent the deviations even in the same frequency range. As long as the fre- 
quency range is the same, no outward difference in pitch of the two 4 a 'b will be percep- 
tible. Consider the melody plot [fig. 28] of a in fig. 10. Its frequency range is 67 
(~49 + 71 + 73 + 72 + 71/5). Evidently the frequency range is far higher than 
those of the Vs in records 1 and 2. The vowel starts with a low pitch, attains a maxi- 
mum, remains steady and then gradually falls. Thus we see the inner differences as 
regards pitch variation of the three Vs. 

Examine the amplitude plot. In the first case the mean amplitude or the ampli- 
tude range is 38 tenths of a m. m. In that range the variations, as we see are negli- 
gible i.e. the vibrations are of the same intrinsic strength throughout In the second 
case the amplitude range is 26-tenths of a m.m. There is thus a fall in the ampli- 
tudes, when compared to the first case. Even in this range the amplitude suffers a 
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my appreciable fall at the beginning and then remains steady. That mans, die 
vibrations which ate relatively stronger at the beginning rapidly diminish in strength. 
The amplitude range in the third case is 31-tenths of a mm. This is midway bet- 
ween those of the other two * a*s. Ini this range the amplitudes possess a gradual fall- 
and-riae character. Nowhere it can be pointed out that there is abrupt rise or fall. 

Let us examine the intensity plot. The intensity range is 207 in the first case, 
240 in the second case and 4734 in the third case. The intensity* in the third case is, 
as is evident, far higher than in the other two cases. In their respective ranges, the 
intensity plot 9hows a steady rise in the first case, a rise and fall in the second case, 
a fall-and-rise character throughout, in the third case. Thus the intensity gives an 
idea of the strength of the emission of each utterance 

Depending on the intensity, the loudness variations are seen. In the first two 
cases there is no very appreciable change in loudness In the third case the loudness 
is far higher and remains almost constant throughout 

Thus we see the importance of the above plots in an elucidation of the * specific 
character ' of an element. 


Let us now go into the details of the exact structure. We have to analyse the 
complicated structure for the vowel a into its harmonic constituents. Even though a 
harmonic analysis of a vibration cannot show how exactly the vibration was produced, 
it can certainly show how such a vibration might have been produced. Our object is 
to study the nature of the vowel a from the beginning to the end (as far as possible) 
and not to study merely one of a number of wave groups. Hence the whole structure 
of the particular speech sound is subjected to harmonic analysis wherefrom the harmo- 
nic constituents as well as the inharmonics with their respective phase and amplitude 
changes can be deduced. The method of analyses adopted in the following pages id 
that of Prof. E. W. Scripture . 85 


The general Fourier theorem of any periodic function of t may be expressed as : 


t + 


4* bi sin 


2 * 


t 4* h sin 


t + b* sin 
2r . 


2k 2ir 2k 

y ** c 4* «• cos — t 4- Of cos • t + a% cot 

2k 

V * I vs vift - 

5t $t 

where c represents the ordinate for the mean value of the function and T is the period 
to be expressed. T, $ 7\ V 3 T etc. are the harmonic series of periods and a lt a^, a s , 

... , b lt b 2t b t are the amplitudes of sinusoids of the series. Expressing the 

periodic function as a series of harmonic sinusoids, the above expression may be 
written as 


y = c 4* ci stn • t - qi ^ + cs sin • t - qt ^ 4“ r* sin C Jt ***) * 

where c represents the resultant amplitude of the partial* and q. their respective 


phases. 

Then it is easily seen that 


c - Jlf 4* V and tanq ** - 

o 
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'Wtf noW proceed to .analyse the structure representing 4 in aSai in fig. 4 and that 
representing it after y in ofToyam in fig. 10. We have first to find out the axis of 
each curve. A tangential line is darwn from the highest point in the vibrations. 
Thirty-six ordinates are erected at equidistant intervals, the whole interval comprising 
the whole structure. Distances are measured from the' tangential line. Distances of 
the successive maxima and minima from the tangential line are found. The mean 
value of the maxima and that of the minima are then calculated. The mean of these 
two gives the distance of the axis of the curve below the tangential line. By sub- 
tracting this value from the readings taken from the tangential line the amplitude 
at each instant is obtained. By taking 36 equidistant ordinates, we obtain 18 partials 
So much partials are quite sufficient for making a general comparative study. 

I. Analysis of a in aSai in fig. 4. 

The length of the wave group is 240 tenths of a m m. The time equation of the 
record is, 1 tenth of a m. m. and is equivalent to 0-0005 seconds. Hence the period 
of the wave is 0-0005 X 240 - 0 1200 seconds and the frequency of the wave group 
= 8'33. The ordinates are given in the first column of the adjacent table. They 
are then multiplied by cosines for the 36 schedules. 


Thirty-six ordinates multiplied by the cosines : 


t 

1-000 

0-985 

0-940 1 

0866 

0-766 

0 643 

0-500 

0-342 

0-174 

0 

0 

- 83-20 

- 81-94 

- 78-20 

- 72-04 | 

- 63-72 

- 53-50 

- 

41-60 

- 

2845 

- 

14*47 

0 

1 

- 21-70 

- 21-37 

- 20-40 

- 18-79 

- 16 63 

- 13-95 

- 

10-85 

- 

7*42 

- 

3-78 

0 

2 

- 4-20 1 

- 4-14 

- 395 

i- 3-64 

- 3-22 

- 2-70 

- 

2-10 

- 

1-44 

- 

0-73 

0 

3 

+ 530 

+ 5-22 

+ 4-98 

+ 4-59 

+ 406 

+ 3-41 

+ 

2 65 

1 

+ 

1*81 

+ 

0-92 

0 

4 

+ 9-40 

+ 926 

+ 8-84 

+ 815 

+ 720 

+ 6-05 

+ 

4-70 

+ 

3 22 

+ 

1-64 

0 

5 

+ 7-30 

+ 719 

+ 6-86 

+ 6-32 

+ 5-59 

+ 469 

+ 

3 65 

+ 

2-50 

+ 

1-27 

0 

6 

+ 1-40 

+ 1-38 

+ 1-32 

+ 1-21 

+ 1-07 

+ 0-90 

+ 

0-70 

+ 

0-48 

+ 

0*24 

0 

7 

- 3*90 

- 3-84 

- 3-67 

- 3-38 

- 2-99 

-2 51 

- 

1-95 

- 

1*33 

- 

0-68 

0 

8 

- 20-60 

- 2029 

- 19-36 

- 17-84 

- 15-78 

- 13-24 

- 

10-30 

- 

7-05 

- 

3-58 

0 

9 

- 37 60 

- 3703 

- 35 34 

- 32 56 

- 28-80 

- 24*17 

•» 

18-80 

- 

12-86 

- 

6*54 

0 

10 

- 25 70 

- 2531 

- 24-15 

- 22-25 

- 1968 

- 16 52 

- 

12-85 

- 

8-79 

- 

4-47 

0 

a 

- 16 70 

- 1644 

- 15-70 

- 14-46 

- 12-79 

- 10-74 

- 

8-35 

- 

5-71 

- 

2*91 

0 

12 

- 12-50 

- 1231 

- 11-76 

- 10-82 

- 9-57 

- 8 - 04 ; 

- 

6-25 

- 

4*28 

- 

2-18 

0 

13 

- 2-20 

— 2 17 

- 2-07 

- 1-91 

- 169 

- 1-42 

- 

1-10 

- 

0-75 

- 

0-38 

0 

14 

+ 4-80 

+ 4*73 

+ 4-51 

+ 4-16 

+ 3-68 

+ 3*09 

+ 

2*40 

+ 

1*64 

+ 

084 

0 

15 

+ 1760 

+ 17-34 

+ 16-54 

+ 15-24 

+ 13-48 

+ 11-32 

+ 

8-80 

+ 

6-02 

+ 

3*06 

0 

16 

+ 33 00 

+ 32-50 

+ 31-01 

+ 28-25 

+ 25-27 

+ 2121 

+ 1650 

+ 1128 

+ 

5*74 

0 

17 

+ 36-30 

+ 35*76 

+ 3+12 

+ 3144 

+ 27 81 

+ 23*34 

+ 18-15 

+ 1242 

+ 

6*32 

0 

18 

+ 35*30 

+ 34-77 

+ 33-18 

+ 30-57 

+ 2705 

+ 22-70 

|+ 17*65 

+ 12*07 

+ 

6*14 

0 
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t 

1*100 

0-985 

0-940 | 

0-866 

0-7(6 

0*643 

0*500 

0*342 

0-174 

4 

19 

+ 3410 

+ 33-53 

Wi 

4 29*54 

+ 26-12 

4 21*93 


+ 11-65 

4 5*93 

n 

20 

4 3210 

+ 31-61 


BBSS 

4 24-59 

4 20*64 

4 16*02 

gjMggM 

+ 5-59 

0 

21 

4 30*30 

+ 29-85 

4 28*47 

4 26-36 


4 19*48 

4 15*15 


4 5*27 

0 

22 

4 030 


+ 0-282 

+ 0-26 



4 0*15 

- ■* ' , 3 


s 0 

23 

- 12-40 

- 12*21 

- 11*92 



- 7*97 

- 6-20 

- 4*24 

- 2*16: 

0 

24 

- 12*40 

- 12-21 

- 11*92 

- 10*74 

- 950 

- 7*97 

- 6-20 

- 4*24 

- 2*16 
\ 

4 1*15 

0 

25 

4 6*60 

4 6*50 

4 6-20 

4 5*72 

4 5 06 

4 4-24 

4 3-30 

4 2*26 

0 

26 

4 38*10 

4 37*53 

4 35-81 

4 32-99 

+ 29-18 

4 24-50 

4 19*05 

+ 13-03 

+ 6-63 ‘ 

0 

27 

4 50*30 

4 49*55 

+ 47-28 

4 43-56 

+ 38-53 

4 32-34 

+ 25-16 

417*20 

4 8*75 

0 

28 

4 62*40 

4 61*46 

4 58-65 

4 54-04 

4 47-79 

4 40-13 

4 31*20 

4 21*34 

4 10*86 

0 

29 

4 64*40 

+ €3-43 

4 60 53 

4 55-77 

4 49-33 

+ 41-41 

4 32-20 

4 22*03 

411*20 

0 

30 

4 58-50 

4 57-62 

4 54-99 

4 50-66 

4 44-81 

4 37*61 

4 29-25 

4 20*01 

4 10*07 

0 

31 

4 56*00 

4 5516 

4 52 60 

4 48-50 

4 42*89 

4 36*00 

4 2-5*00 

419-15 

4 9-74 

0 

32 

4 40-30 

+ 39-69 

4 37 87 

4 34-89 

4 30-87 

4 25-91 

4 20*15 

4 13-78 

4 6*71 

0 

33 

4 27-30 

+ 26-89 

4 25-66 

+ 23-64 

4 20*91 

4 17*26 

41366 

4 9-34 

4 4*76 

0 

34 

4 9-20 


4 8-65 

+ 7-97 


4 5*92 

4 4-59 


4 1*60 

0 

35 

- 12*40 


m 


n *■ 


ill 


mm 

0 


The 36 schedules with indications of + and — are now applied. Those for which 
the sign of the pattern coincides with that of the table are taken as plus, the others as 
minus. For example let us apply the schedule for a,. The values for which the signs 
coincide are 4-59, 7-20, 4-69, 0-70, 4-47, 5-71, 6-25, 1-42, 7-97, 6-20, 10-46, 22-03, 
29 25, 36-00, 30-87, 23-64, 8-65 ; 

and those for which they differ are 83-20, 21-37, 3-95, 1-33, 3-58, 3 68, 15-24, 31-01, 
3S--76, 35-30, 33-59, 30-17, 26-36, 0-23, 2-26, 6-63, 12-21. 

Taking the former as positive and the latter as negative we obtain a resultant of 
— 135-37. 

Divided by half the number of ordinates used, namely by 18, this gives — 7-52 
as the value for ^ ; using the schedule for b f in the same way we obtain— 24-30. The 

amplitude of the first partial is therefore c x = V a 1 + b ! = 25.44 since — Umq - 

— 0-3241, the phase of the component q, - 162°. It may be noted that since c is 
always positive sin q must have the opposite sign to that of 'o’. If 9 is the angle 

from the table of tangents corresponding to the value of — the value of q is follows : 

b • 


180-9 

+ 9 

360-9 

+ J80-H, 


+ 

t 
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If r* and r *- 1 «*•»•> represent the phase dis t ances in seconds and tenth of mill!- 
meters respectively they may be calculated from the relation, 

Y* = ~ — T and Y ( ) - -f - • X 

Zip git 

where T is the period of vibration in seconds, and A the wave length in .1 nuns. For 
example when q — 162°, T = 0-1200 seconds and A = 240 tenths of millimeters. 

Y - -j-. A = Iff x 240 = 108- 

V ~t T ’iff* 0-U0O-IW54- 

In the adjacent table, r gives the period of the harmonic, /x its frequency, A. its 
wave length, a and b the sine and cosine elements, c the resultant amplitude* q the 
phase, y 8 and y (a mm > the phase distances in seconds and tenths of millimeters 
respectively. 


Table cf Results of Simple Harmonic Analysis. 



T 

m seconds 

p- 

A 

in -/m.m 

a 

b 

c 

e 

r * 

J. 

§ 

1 

0*1200 

8 

240 

- 7*52 

— 24*30 

25-44 

102* 

0-0540 

108 

2 

0*0600 

17 

120 

- 217 

- 5*48 

589 

158 

00264 

527 

3 

0*0400 

25 

80 

-26*69 

+ 9*86 

28-45 

70 

0*0078 

15*6 

4 

0*0300 

33 

60 

- 5*52 

+ 4-76 

7-29 

49 

0*0040 

8-2 

5 

0*0240 

42 


- 5-33 

- 5-94 

7- 98 

138 

0 0092 

18-4 

6 

0*0200 



- 711 

- 0*10 

7 11 

35 

0*0020 

40 

7 

00170 

58 

34 


- 3 00 

3-14 

17 

0-0001 

1*6 

8 

0 0150 

67 

30 

- 6 18 

- 2 81 

6 79 

114 

0*0048 

9*5 

9 

0*0130 

75 

27 

- 3*99 

- 3*77 

5*38 

134 

0*0048 

10*1 

10 

0*0120 

83 

24 

- 2*70 

- 074 

2-80 


0*0035 

35 

11 

0*0110 

92 

22 

- 3*85 

+ 0-93 

3*96 

67 

0*0024 

4*6 

12 

0*0100 


20 

- 4*26 

+ 0*06 

4*26 

89 

0*0020 

4*9 

13 

00090 

108 

18 

- 4*31 

- 056 

4*35 

97 

j 

0*0023 

4*9 

14 

0-C086 

117 

f3? 


+ 014 

4*66 ( 

88 

0*0021 

4*2 

15 

0*0080 

125 



- 0-74 

2-44 

108 

0*0024 

4*8 

16 

0*0075 

133 

1 ZM 


- 0*41 

3-81 

96 

0*0018 

4*0 

17 

0*0070 

142 

■is 


- 1-26 

312 

115 

0*0020 

4*5 

18 

0*0067 


13 

- 3*62 

0 

3*62 

... 

... 

... 


The harmonic plot is given in fig. 38. 


Fig. 38 Fig, 39 Fig, 40 Fig. 41 

( Harmonic Plot ) ( Inharmonic Plot ) ( r - ) ( \ 1 in. m. | 
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Two graphs arc drawn showing the variations of »* and r< •!>»-».♦ with the partials. 
The graphs are shown in figs. 40 and 41 . 

We have now to calculate the inharmonics assuming that there are as many com- 
ponent tones as there are prominent harmonics. Minima are observed at the 2nd, 7th, 
10th, and 15th partials. The amplitude for each of these is to be divided proportion- 
ally between its two neighbours. For example 5-89 is to be divided in the relation of 
25-44 to 28 45 (i.e. ) into 2-78 and 3-11. Similarly dividing we get 

5-89 = 2-78 + 3-11 
3-14 * 1-61 + 1-53 
2-80 - 1-61 + 1-19 
2-44 * 1-34 + 1-10 

For the group around the first maximum we have 

( 1 x 2 5-44 ) + ( 2 X 2 78 ) ftQ9 
25-44 + 2-78 1,098 ' 

i.e., the first component tone ha9 the ordinal number 1-098 in the series of partials 
and its frequency is 1-098 times the fundamental or 1-098 X 8 33 = 9-152. For the 
second component, we find 

(2X3-11 ) + ( 3X28-45 ) + ( 4X7-29 )+( 5X7-98 ) + ( 6X7-11) + (7X1-61) 
3-11 + 28*45 + 7*29 + 7-98 + 711 + 1-61 
«= 3- 863 

Its frequency = 3-863 x 8-33 =* 32-11 

In a similar manner we find that the third component has a weighted mean of 
8-459 giving a frequency of 70-46, the fourth component has a weighted mean of 
12-58 giving a frequency of 104-7 and the fifth component has a weighted mean of 
2598 giving a frequency of 216-4. We have then to find out the amplitude of the 
inharmonic. This is done by the rule suggested by Prof. E. W. Scripture 5 ® by 
taking 4 / 3 times the amplitude of the nearest strongest harmonic. The results are 
tabulated as follows. 


Component 

Frequency 

Ratio | 

Amplitude 
in >\ m. m. 

I 

9 

1-098 

j 37-3 

II 

32 

3-863 

10-6 

III 

70 

8-459 

9-0 

IV 

105 

12-580 

6-2 

V 

216 

25-98 

5-1 


The inharmonic plot is shown in fig. 39 . 

II Analysis of a after y in a P’ayam in fig. 10. 

The length of the wave groups is 136 tenths of m.m. The time equation of the 
record is given by, one tenth of a m.m. = 0-0003 seconds. Hence the period! of the 
wave group == 00003 X 136 = 6-0408 seconds, and its frequency =* 24-15. 

The ordinates are given in the first column of the adjacent table. They are then 
multiplied by the cosines for the 36 schedules : 


®« Ibid., o 82. 




1-000 0-985 



4 + 7-47 + 7-36 + 7-02 + 6-47 + 5-72 + 4-80 + 3-74 + 2-56 + 

5 + 22-87 + 22-53 + 21-50 + 19-81 + 17-52 + 14-71 + n-44 + 7-82 + 

6 + 25-27 + 24-89 + 23-75 + 21-89 + 19-36 + 16-25 + 12-64 + 8-64 + 

7 + 25-27 + 24-89 + 23-75 + 21-89 + 19-36 + 16-25 + 12-64 + 8-64 + 


8 + 25-27 -I- 24-89 + 23-75 + 21-89 + 19-36 + 16-25 


+ 12-64 + 8-64 + 
+ 12-64 + 8-64 + 


9 '+ 25-27 -1- 24-89 + 23-75 + 21-89 + 19-36 + 16-25 + 12-64 1+ 8-64 + 

10 + 24-07 + 23-70 + 22-62 + 20-84 + 18-44 + 15-83 + 12-03 + 8-23 + 

11 + 12-17 + 11-99 + 11-44 + 10-54 + 9-32 + 7-82 + 6-08 + 4-16 + 



16 -1- 2-07 + 2-04 + 1-95 + 1-79 + 1-59 + 1-33 + 1-04 4- 0-71 + 0-36 

17 + 7-17 + 7-06 + 6-74 + 6-21 + 5-24 + 4-61 + 359 + 2-45 + 1-25 

18 |+ 13-07 + 12 87 + 12-28 4- 11-32 + 10-01 + 8-40 + 6-53 + 4-47 + 2-27 

19 + 14-47 + 14-25 + 13-60 + 12 53 + 11-09 + 9-31 + 7.24 + 4-95 + 2-52 

20 + 12-47 + 12-28 + 11-71 + 10-80 + 9-55 + 8-02 + 6-23 + 4-26 + 2-17 

21 + 12-47 + 12-28 + 11-71 + 10-80 + 9-55 + 8-02 + 0*23 + 4-26 + 2-17 

22 + 9-97 + 9-82 + 9-37 + . 8-€3 + 7-64 + 6-41 + 4.99 + 3-41 + 1-74 

23 + 7-97 + 7-85 + 7-49 + 6-90 + 6-11 + 5-13 + 399 + 2-73 + 1-39 



28 -t- 5-97 + 5-88 + 5-61 + 5-17 + 4-57 + [ 3-84 j+ 2-99 + 2-01 1+ 106 

« • ' 

29 + 10-97 + 10-80 + 10-30 ¥ 9-50 + 8-40 + ' 7-05 |+ . 5-48 + 3-76 + 1-91 

30 1- 15-97 + 15-73 + 15-02 + 13-83 + 12-24 + 10-27 +”7.99 + 5-46 + 2-78 

31 + 18-87 + 18-59 + 17-74 + 16-34 + 14-45 + 12-13 J+ 9-44 + 6-45 + 3-28 

32 + 18-87 + 18-59 + 17-74 + 16 34 + 14-45 + 12- 13 + 9-44 + 6-45 + 3-28 

33 + 18-87 + 18-59 + 17-74 + 16-34 + 14-45 + 12-13 + 9-44 + 6-45 + 3-28 

34 f 8-17 + 8-05 + 7-68 + 7 07 + 6-26 + 5-25 + 4-09 + 2-79 + 1-42 
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Let us now proceed to discuss the results of harmonic analysis. The harmonic 
plot in Analysis I show a strong initial partial and the third partial is) a little stronger 
and the other partials are relatively weak. The harmonic plot of Analysis II shows 
relatively, weak initial components with a strong third partial. After the third partial, 
a few partials are weaker and the rest are all insignificantly weak. The question 
naturally arises why the first partial in the first case is a strong one and the first par- 
tial in the second case is weak one. This can be explained thus. As already stated 
the first analysis is that of a in ahai in the utterance ndnaSaicceyven. 

While uttering the speaker stopped for a little while after nan and began afresh 
abm. The point is that the speaker uttered the phrase nan ahaiceyven with a short 
pause between nan and aSaiceyven. Therefore a had no initial contamination with 
any other speech sound. It is as good as an initial utterance. In such a case natu- 
rally we expect that the first partial should be strong since it is known that the strongest 
tone of a vowel is its fundamental. But the first partial in analysis II is weak. That 
is because this a is combined with the preceding consonant y. This consonant and 
the vowel form a single consonant-vowel integral unit combined in such a way that 
there is thorough continuity throughout. At the shift point the configurative energy 
is minimum and hence the fundamental cannot be strong. The strong partial appears 
only after the pressure due to the a-phoneme is released. This will be the case! with 
regard to the fundamental of any vowel occurring under similar circumstances. Fot 
example Prof. E. W. Scripture analyses the vowel [o] in “fourteen”. 87 He gets 
a weak first partial with a strong third partial. He adds “ . . . we know that the 
strongest tone of the vowel is always the glottal tone or the fundamental. In the 
wave just analysed the harmonic interpretation repiesents it as very weak and the 
inharmonic one represents it as entirely lacking/’ Finding no better explanation, he 
attributes this as a defect of the analysis. He then proceeds to analyse the curve 
taking frictions into consideration. Even from such an analysis he gets the same 
difficulty. Then he explains the result as due to friction caused by great suddenness 
and hence exaggerates the first partial with high amplitude and change in form. In 
this connection his argument, is worth noting (page 156). “ In spite of the amplitude 
given to the fundamental it is evident this tone should be much more strongly re- 
presented for the reason so often repeated that this tone heard to be strongest of all 
and that the series of puffs from the glottis is the most energetic part of the vocal 
action. The glottal puffs may as in this case — have a great degree of suddenness. 
The suddenness will show itself in the curve in the same way as friction. We would 
be quite justified not simply in exaggerating the component found for the fundamental, 
but also in changing its form.” But the process however is an arbitrary one. On the 
other hand we believe that in consonance with the theory developed in this paper 
a vowel occurring in a consonant-vowel configuration cannot have a strong first 
partial. In all such cases, we suggest, that the strongest partial may be taken re- 
presenting very nearly the fundamental. 

The next point is that even though the final partials in the harmonic plot of 
Analysis I are relatively weaker, they are strong enough when compared to the very 
weak character of the final partials in the harmonic plot of Analysis II. The reason 


^ Ibid pp. 2, 147 ff. 
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for this is easily seen. In the first case after a comes 8 , which is an explosive and 
not a sonant fricative. The explosive character of the consonant itself adds much to 
the strength of 8. To establish a thorough continuity between the vowel a and the 
explosive, S, the ^-phoneme naturally tries to keep up the strength of the vowel through- 
out so that it can easily pass on to the consonant. But in the second case the transition 
i§ from a to m. The following consonant, ais explained already, is not a typical con- 
sonant. Hence a gradually diminishes and then passes on to the next region. Actually 
it is seen that the 18th partial has zero amplitude. 

Another point of interest is about the inharmonics. The harmonic plot of Analysis 
I shows minima at the 2nd, 7*th, 10th and 15th partials. The harmonic plot of 
Analysis II shows m ; nima at 5th, 7th, 12th, 16th and 18th partials. Thus a sort of 
lateral displacement of the inharmonics is seen. It is therefore clear that a considera- 
tion of the inharmonics in the study of speech curves is as important as that of the 
harmonics. For, speech sounds are not produced necessarily by harmonic elements 
alone. When we utter the same speech sound a number of times, we say each time 
the sound assumes a different character i.e. no lvvo utterances are identical. 38 Among 
other things a different mode of distribution of the inharmonics causes a difference in 
specific character. A lateral displacement of the inharmonics, as is seen in our analysis 
may suggest a rhythmic change in structure. The presence and distribution of the 
inharmonics are also factors in the specific character of a speech element. 

A question naturally arises as to how the similarity in structure that is observable 
even visually, is exhibited in a harmonic analysis : The similarity in structuie is 
mainly due to the similarity in phase changes. Consider the graphs for the variations 
of r B and in Analyses I and II. In Analysis I the phase change is as follows: 

From partials 1 to 5 the phase change is an initial drop from a maximum and a gradual 
rise up. From partials 5 to 9 the phase change is first a drop to a minimum and then 
a rise up ; from partials 9 to 12 the phase change is another drop and rise up. In 
the other partials changes are insignificant. Thus we have three sets of partials chang 
ing similarly in phase. In Analysis II thej phase change is as follows : From par- 
tials 1 to 3 the change is one of sudden rise and a steady state, from 3 to 6, a gradual 
drop and rise, from 6 to 9 another gradual drop and rise, form 9 to 12 one more gra- 
dual drop and rise, from 12 to 14, a rise and an approximately steady state-resem- 
bling the phase changes from 1 to 3 ; from 14 to 15, a fall-resembling the phase 
change from 3 to 5 ; 15 to 16 a rise— resembling the phase change from 5 to 6 ; and 17 
to 18 a gradual fall— resembling the phase change from 6 to 8. Comparing the graphs 
of the two analysis, we find that the changes occurring from the first partial to the 
12th partial in Analysis I are quite similar to the changes that occur from the 3rd 
partial to the 12th partial in Analysis II, each case having three internal structures 
of similar type. This constitutes the similarity in structure. 

Moreover it is noteworthy that in the second analysis the phase changes in the 
final particles are but a representation of the initial phase changes. . Let us once again 
consider how the effect of the ^-phoneme in structure is shown* by a harmonic analysis. 
In the first case since the a is not contaminated with a consonant at the beginning, the 


38 See footnote 34. 
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phase change is from a high to a low value. In the second case since a is contami- 
nated with an initial consonant, the phase change is from a low to a high value, as is 
naturally expected. There is practically no change in phase between the 2nd and 
the 3rd partial ; also it is seen that the 3rd partial is the strangest. Perhaps the 
pressure due to the «-phoneme is released at the third partial which is seen strongest 
with a maximum phase change. The changes among the final partials in the first 
analysis are small and insignificant, clearly showing that those partials are affected by 
the influence of the ^-phoneme which connects the vowel with an accompanying ex- 
plosive. The great contrast between the values of the first few phase changes and 
those of the last few indicates the great strain in the transition to the explosive. On 
the other hand consider the phase changes in the graphs of the 2nd Analysis. The 
very fact that there is a repetition of the group of initial phase changes indicates that 
the transition is very smooth as is really the case, for a has y (a semivowel) on one 
side and m a nasal on the other side. The very fact that the values of the phase 
changes in the beginning and the end partials are not so very different when compared 
to the former case, also shows the smoothness in the transition. Thus we see how 
harmonic analysis of vowels gives a clear comparative picture of the vowels as such. 

We are now in a position to realise the main factors that determine the (specific- 
character, of a speech element. Broadly summarising, the factors are ( 1 ) the frequency 
range and its internal variations, (2) the structural amplitude range and its internal 
variations, (3) the total amplitude range and its internal variations, (4) the changes 
in the logarithm of intensity, (5) the relative magnitude of the partials obtained, 
through harmonic analysis, (6) the presence and distribution of the inharmonics, (7) 
the phase distances of the partials in length and (8) the phase distances of the 
partials in time, of a speech element. A number of graphs showing all these charac- 
teristics of a particular speech element together constitute a ‘ specific character plot/ 
Thus we see the truth of the statement “ the specific profile of an element is an 
expression of its specific character” 

On the basis of the theory developed in this paper we now proceed to explain 
some of the facts which have not so far received any satisfactory explanation. The 
first and foremost is the question of the diphthongs. Some of these so-called diph- 
thongs turn out to be only long vowels according to Scripture.' 19 Elements like diph- 
thongs or triphthongs are also generally conceived to he made up of more than one 
short vowel. In Tamil and in the parent Indo-European language the diphthongs are 
again considered to be separate speech sounds. 40 In many languages a large number 
of diphthongs are said to exist. 41 Guy! S. Lowman points out the various ways by which 
a u is treated in Virginia. 42 Explanations on the character of diphthongs are all far from 
satisfactory uptil now. For example Prof. Scripture 43 speaking on the record of 
a u in [(without] says “ Another observation forces itself upon us in the curve for 
\au). Since the form steadily changes from beginning to end of l au] we must 

39 E. W. Scripture, op. cit. p. 43. 

40 See P. S. Subrahmanya Sasyri, Tamil MolU Nul. p. 40, 1936. 

41 For instance See in Lahnda. Siddheshwar Varma, Journal of Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. Letters. 2. 1936, Article p. 61 ff. 72 . 

42 Proceedings, II Second International Congress of Phonetic Sciences. 

43 Scripture, op. cit. p. 41. 
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conclude that this sound is not a diphthong composed of a sound {a} Mowed by a 
sound u but is a single sound which begins in one way passes gradually through 
various forms and ends in another way. That we think we hear the two sounds [a] 
and [u] is mainly a matter of suggestion from teaching. Many other so-called diph- 
thongs show a structure like this one. Is it an illustration of a general law for all 
diphthongs? Or is it an isolated fact? . ” Prof. Scripture’s observations are 
highly illustrative and the questions are all very legitimate. Such observations are 
noted in our records as well. For example figs. 4, 5 and 6 are the records of the 
same sentence nan aSaicceyvtn as already referred to above. Here we meet with a 
diphthong ey. Its greater length than that of ordinary vowels is quite obvious from 
the record. We also note that in the whole structure there is a continuous change 
throughout. But nowhere the change is abrupt. This continuous change in structure 
throughout is in consonance with Prof. Scripture’s observations. Moreover, leaving 
alone the structure representing the diphthong for a moment, let us concentrate on 
the path of the wave form. We note that it itself constitutes a periodic smooth curve. 
Thus there is a sort of resonant movement throughout. Also the oscillations occur 
more or less at the same amplitude range. Such diphthong structures are observed in 
many of our other records as well. 

All the experimental observations go to prove the complex nature of the diph- 
thongs. An exact concept of the diphthongs in general is the desideratum. In the 
following paragraphs an attempt is made to get at such an exact concept of a diphthong. 

A rapid survey of a few records is now essential. Referring to fig. 4 when 8 
in ahai isi uttered the path of the wave form rises up and when first c is uttered, the 
path of the wave form descends down. The utterance of second c brings about a 
rise in the path of the wave form asd that of v brings it down. Referring to fig. 10 
it can be easily noticed that the commencement of p\ y and m brings about a change 
in the direction of the path of the wave form. Of course the change is gradual. In 
fig. 11 also it may be noticed that the path of the wave form suffers a gradual, change 
in direction when r, v , 8 and l are uttered. By similar observations in every other 
record, it is concluded that the utterance of a consonant brings about a change in the 
path of the wave form in a speech record. Depending on the consonant and the mode 
of its utterance the change may either be gradual, sudden, insignificant or prominent. 

Let us now consider the nature of the diphthongs. In a flow of speech wherein 
a diphthong occurs, it can be realised that the diphthong has got a consonantal tinge 
at the end. For example a u has a tinge of the consonant v at the end and e y has 
a tinge of the consonant y at the end etc. Though these consonants are what are well 
known as semivowels they have consonantal characters. However a diphthong for 
a triphthong] is made up of one or more vowels with a consonantal tinge at the end. 
These components are combined in such a way that they together constitute an 
individualistic character, i.e. they do not exhibit themselves as separate entities simply 
justaposed in a linear order in time. Just putting the components together, the funda- 
mental force unit of a diphthong may be represented as 
Vi — V 2 C 

where \ 1 and v 2 represent the fundamental force units of the vowels v a and v 2 * 3a and 

* 8a The true diphthongs really are at and au made up of a and i and a and u respectively, 
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C that of the consonant. The straight line indicates the prominent character of the 
speech sound and the dotted line indicates the weak character. Since only a conso- 
nantal tinge appears at the end, the consonant character is a weak one. According 
to the theory developed in this paper, the continuity between a vowel and a consonant 
is established through the a-phoneme. Hence the fundamental force unit of a diph- 
thong may be represented as follows : 

Vi-V, cc~-C--cc- - Vr-Va 

In an utterance, such a force unit repeats itself a number of times. Hence a diph- 
thong — utterance may be written as 

V1-V2 cc c <x-- Vi-V, a C etc. 

In a diphthong-utterance wherein such a chain occurs, we see the consonant 
occurring a number of times. Every time the consonant occurs the path of the wave 
form suffers a change in direction. Because of the influence of the ^-phoneme as 
many number of times as there is occurrence of the consonant and because of the in- 
trinsic weak nature of the consonant itself, the change in the path of the wave form will 
be the smoothest possible everywhere. The above representation of the diphthong, how- 
ever cannot fully explain the continuous change in the structure. 

We may now; suppose that the diphthong-utterance does not merely consist of an 

open chain structure, but of a closed chain made up of a number of v x » — v 2 a 

— — c units, such that in the whole structure each bit is symmetrical to every other. 
In its simplest form such a closed structure can be represented as in (Fig. 46). 

As has been shown already, the effect of the a-phoneme is to bring about a 
change in structure at the shift point from a vowel to a consonant (or a consonant 
to a vowel) in its operation to establish thorough continuity. In a diphthong-utter- 
ance all its force units form a closed chain. In this operation there is a continuous 
change in equilibrium from the vowel to the consonant. Also a v c or c v configura- 
tion occurs throughout with rhythmic periodicity. In the closed structure formation 
every unit influences every other. As a result the closed structure forms a single un- 
splittable unit. This explains the remarkable change in structure throughout. The 

number of v x — v 2 « c units in closed configuration depends on the mode 

of utterance. Yet for a diphthong formation at least a minimum of three units is 
essential, whereas in the case of ordinary vowels a minimum of a single unit is suffi- 
cient. This explains the correlation, but not a necessary correspondence between the 
diphthongisation and the duration of the vowel.- 14 The most general concept of a 
diphthong can be given by a closed chain structure diagram as shown in Fig. 47. 

Such a concept, as we see, gives a satisfactory explanation of all the observable 
phenomena. The diphthong problem is a very interesting and difficult one and the 
present work offers new fields for investigations as regards the exact characteristics 
of diphthongs. The whole problem has yet to be fully worked out. 

The a-phoneme theory also affords a satisfactory explanation of the appearance 
of thel semivowels when two vowels come together in the flow of speech. Semivowels, 


see I. J. S. Taraporewala, K. B. Pathak Commemoration Volume, 317. a can be easily con- 
ceived of as a + 0 , Hence V^V,,. 

44 Cf. A. W. De Groot Le Syllabe ; Essai de synthese BSL 27, 1927, p. 16. 
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ordinarily speaking are the speech elements having the consonant and the vowel 
characters more or less to the same degree. As already explained the a-phoneipe 
energy is generated automatically whenever a consonant and a vowel or a vowel and 
a consonant come together in ordinary speech. Since every speech consists of a 
number of c v or v c groupings, we may say that the a-phoneme energy is generated 
automatically whenever we begin to speak. But during speech when two vowels 
come together the appearance of the a-phoneme is resisted. This brings about a 
friction in speech. Naturally while speaking we always tend toi speak withl the least 
friction i.e. the a-phoneme energy tends to appear even between two vowels in an 
ordinary speech. But its appearance is possible only when a consonant comes between 
two vowels. Hence naturally a semivowel creeps between the two vowels. That is 
why (we see; the appearance of the semivowel * y ’ between a and i in vairjge . 

The problem of syllabification is a moot one in linguistics. 45 In spite of the exist- 
ence of various theories, the exact mechanism of syllabic divisions is not quite well 
known. In this connection there is one important point which should receive the 
attention from all experimental phoneticians. That is, whether there is any natural 
affinity between a consonant and a vowel, what A . W . De Groot 46 calls the tendency 
towards normalisation, the suspected preference of any speaker to commence a syllable 
by a consonant and end it with a vowel. If there is any such affinity, is there any 
difference in magnitude of the affinity between a consonant and a vowel on the one 
hand and a vowel and a consonant on the other hand ? A consideration of this point, 
as can be easily seen, will have direct bearing on this paper and it is hoped, that 
experimental work can offer a satisfactory mechanism of syllabic division. 

The exact influence of the a-phoneme in accented and rhythmic utterances is 
still to be investigated. 

The exact nature of the consonants and their relative positions in speech pheno- 
mena as such are problems that require considerable attention from experimentalists. 

Thus the a-phoneme theory presents new fields for investigation for an experi- 
mental phonetician and hence its importance in Linguistics cannot be over estimated. 

Conclusions. We are led to the following conclusions by our investigations : — 

(1) In the utterance of any consonant — vowel configuration, the duration of 
the consonant is relatively small. Then the vowel which is relatively of a higher 
duration is alone heard, when the consonant and the vowel are separated so far away 
as to be outside the influence of the a-phoneme. But when an imperceptible consonant 
and a vowel come together sufficiently close as to be within the region of the a-phoneme, 
its influence is clearly marked and the consonant becomes perceptible. 

(2) The a-phoneme does not therefore exist between a vowel and a vowel, or 
a consonant and a consonant in any utterance. The a-phoneme can by no means 
have a physical representation by itself. It can never be recorded isolated. Only the 
effect due to the a-phoneme can be demonstrated experimentally as well as the effect 
due to its absence and both the effects can be studied as we have shown above, 

(3) The a-phoneme is an important factor that goes to make up the "specific 
character ’ of a speech element. The theory thus is an important advance over the 
latest theory of Gemelli. 


45 BSL t 27, pp. 1-42. 


46 Ibid , p. 6. 
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(4) Since there is no a-phoneme between a vowel and a vowel, or between a 
consonant and a consonant in any utterance, therefore, in such combinations, the 
commonsense idea of discontinuity in speech still really holds good in the sense tliat 
there is a definable change point in such instances. So we are led to the startling 
conception that speech is both continuous and discontinuous — a conception which we 
need hardly stress as of fundamental importance in the modem scientific methodology 
as a whole ; convincing demonstration in this matter by experimental means is possible. 

(5) The effect of consonant in speech is to bring about a small change in direc- 
tion in the path of the wave form. The a-phoneme distributes its energy in such a 
way the change in direction is brought about very gradually in imperceptible degrees, 
thus ensuring continuity when a vowel is followed or preceded by a consonant in any 
utterance— event. There is experimental evidence for this, for we actually see in the 
curves the appearance of a continuous structure even though there are sharp changes 
in the path of the wave form. 

(6) The a-phoneme theory can explain what, a diphthong really is. The theory 
we choose to call 4 the closed chain structure theory of diphthongs’ is a direct corollary 
from the «-phooeme theory. 

(7) Again only the a-phoneme theory can give a satisfactory explanation of 
what a semivowel is. 

(8) The a-phoneme is a section corresponding to the section of the class of 
irrational numbers in the number system. Therefore every consonant and every vowel 
may belong to the lower or to the upper class, as in sections where every number 
belongs to the lower or to the upper class and which (sections) may also be regarded 
as defining numbers, the real numbers positive and negative infinity. 4611 This is a 
very helpful idea, for this alone strengthens T'waddell’s conception of ‘ a phoneme ’ 
as an abstraction. 4615 Twaddell is right in maintaining that the phoneme as a quanti- 
tative unit is a difficult enough concept and that these units are by no means quanti- 
tively comparable. 47 The interpretation in regard to our proposition defining any 
consonant and any vowel in any consonant— vowel configuration is fixed by the context 
of our a-phoneme. We mean only sections as in number system (and not asserting 
something like a proposition of elementary arithmetic.) 48 Therefore the question of 
comparison of any one vowel with another, any consonant and any vowel, any con- 
sonant with any other consonant does not arise at all, if we mean by such comparisons 
something like the following : — ‘ [r] is not equal to 3*76, [p]’ A proposition clearly of 
elementary arithmetic ! The physical reasons for the impossibility of such an asser- 
tion are, we deal both with amplitude and phase-changes. Thus we see that the 
mathematical section idea is conveniently used for defining any vowel and any con- 
sonant and therefore it is hardly necessary for us to point out that the a-phoneme 
is a purer abstraction than Twaddell’s serving as the strong basis for his own con- 
ception regarding phoneme. We are not, however, prevented from using harmonic 
analysis where only relative values of appreciable accuracy are needed. 

468 G. H. Hardy, A course of Pure Mathematic, 8th edition, p. 15 , 

4/db See also J. B. Mcmillan, vowel nasality as a sandhi form of the morphemes- -nt 
artd - ing in Southern American. Am., Speech, 14. 120-3. 

47 Twaddell, On Defining the Phoneme, p. 22, f. n. 4. Lang. Monograph, No. 16, 1935. 
G. H. Hardy, A Course of Pure Mathematics, 8th ed., p. 14. 


48 
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The «-phoneme theory inevitably leads us to the idea of the continuous spectrum 
(which replaces the line spectrum) of the damped single impulse vibration ; in other 
words where a Fourier series is replaced by a Fourier integral . 49 It is a frequency 
continuum with density. Its structure must be worked out experimentally in full 
detail. Complete oscillographic researches are necessary for such a spectrum analysis. 
These ought to be supplemented by X-ray work making exposures fast enough to 
show whrt the tongue is doing in the whole course of transition from sound to sound, 
i.e. from vowel to vowel, and from all of the numerous consonants toi each of those 
vowels and to each other— a splendid thing indeed as G. Oscar Russell , 50 a pioneer 
in this field observes ! 51 


40 R. W. Fohl, Physical Principles of Mechanics and Acoustics, English Translation 
by W. M. Deans, 1932. p. 237. The clear formulation of the 'cut’ conception leading 
to the construction of a time-continuum of V a C is an effective answer to the important 
questions ‘ can the Phoneme be defined in terms of time ? Cf. Vachek, Melanges Van Ginne 
ken. 

60 G. Oscar Russell, The Vowel, p. 75. 

61 We acknowledge our grateful thanks to the Director of the Institute and Head of 
the department of Linguistics for all the encouragement and facilities given to us for this 
work. 

Also our thanks are due to Mr. O. N. Heramha Devan who gave valuable help to us 
in the experimental work, and to Mr. M. C. Trivedi, Manager, Photoregistry office and 
Photographic expert to Govt., Poona, for his neat execution in photographing several of our 
records. 
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Fig. 3. Traversing Microscope. 
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Fig. 6. 





Fig. 8. 
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Fig. 15. 
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Figs. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 & 23, 






Fig 34 Intensity Plot for Fig 10 


Fig. 36 Loudness Plot for Fig. 5. 



Fig 37 Loudness Plot for Fig. 10. 
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Fig 38. Harmonic Plot, 
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STUDIES IN PRE-HISTORY OF THE DECCAN (Maharashtra) : 

A FURTHER SURVEY OF THE GODAVARI. (March 1944). 

By 

H. D. Sankalia 

Sections of the Godavari and its tributory the Kadva river were surveyed last 
year by myself and my pupil, D. R. Paul . 1 This survey had proved promising and 
it was deemed desirable to survey the whole valley from Nasik to Paithan, particularly 
the places where the old gravel-remains were indicated by one inch to a mile Survey 
Map and the District Gazetteers. 

Accordingly the places indicated in my last report, particularly those on the Goda- 
vari were visited. The party consisted this year M Dr. D. R. Paul and Dr. M. G. 
Dikshit (who was sent out to learn and help Patil). Their Report is as follows : — 

This year (March, 1944) the following sites were selected from the District 
Gazetteers and Survey Maps. 

1. Godavari-Dama Sangam.—- Nasik Dist. Gazetteer, p. 8. 

2. Chas.~~ Survey Map Sheet No. 46 L/8. The site is very extensive and covers 
nearly a mile. 

3. Murshitpur, 4. Jeur. — Here the Survey Map Sheet No. 47 1/5 indicates only 
small patches. 

5. Kopargaon. — Ibid. The site covers nearly half a mile. 

6. Kokamthan. — Ibid . The site covers nearly one mile. 

7. Sada. —Ibid. The site extends over half a mile. 

8. Puntambe. — Ibid. The site extends for nearly a mile. 

The party decided to follow the course of the river from Nasik downwards. Thus 
the site nearest to the source of the river i.e the Godavari-Dama Sangam was the 
first to be explored. 

The Godavari-Dama Sangam 

The Dama is the most important tributory to the Godavari in the Nasik dis 
trict and after flowing through a long stretch of about fifty miles it meets the Godavari 
near Sangvi, a village about 15 miles below Nasik. It can be reached from Chandori, 
the nearest village of some importance being the family seat of Sardar Hingne whose 
ancestors were the chief ambassadors of the Peshwas at the Court of the Mughal 
Emperor at Delhi. The journey is through rough cart tract along the banks of the 
Godavari from Chandori till Sangvi covering a distance of about 7 miles. The coun- 
fluence ( samgam ) is about a furlong up the village and its site is marked by two 
large mediaeval 17th century Maratha temples dedicated to Mahadeva on both the 
banks of the river Dama and perched on the hill-top formed by the high alluvial silt, 
^ u _ Before it is joined by the Dama, the Godavari flows on a trappy bed for about 
"ha|f a mile wading its course through the cliff-like banks about 15 to 20 feet high 

1 Cf. BDCRI 4.186 ff., where the geological features of the country are described in 

jiJtail. 
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consisting mostly of alluvium. In ' comparison to Godavari the bed of the Dama is 
^ery shallow but its banks are as high as 10 feet in places. The river-bed both in the 
Godavari and the Dama is entirely denuded of large pebbles and nowhere near the 
Sangam could we find the gravel section mentioned by the district gazetteer. It is 
only when we walked along the left bank of the Godavari upstream that we located 
a small patch of gravel just north of the village Sangvi (section 1) where the river 
winds its way to south-west. The Sangam is nearly a quarter mile from this site. 
The gravel, as it is now exposed, just touches the river-bed and part of it is still under 
water ; it is about 5 feet in depth and after stretching itself for nearly 25 feet it dis- 
appears altogether. Nowhere in the bed of the present river do we see any traces or 
washouts from this gravel. The alluvium that overlies this gravel is about 10-12 
feet in height. The gravel is not hard. It is grey in colour and soaked with water 
from the river-bed. Our examination of this gravel did not yield any implement and 
it therefore appears that this particular gravel section is not implementiferous. 

Sites in the neighbourhood oj Kopargaon 

We then proceeded to Kopargaon as it is a very convenient centre for exploring 
the six or seven sites in its neighbourhood. 

The town of Kopargaon is on the Dhond-Manmad section of the G. I P. Railway 
and about three miles from the station of the same name. It is situated on the 
northern bank of the river. Not only that the Godavari, here, has high cliff-like banks, 
about 20 to 30 feet in height, (Section 2), but there is also evidence to show that 
the river has changed its course within the last 150 years. Not far off from the 
present river-bed there stood formerly an island in the mid-stream of the river, which 
can clearly be marked by the remains of the wad a or a palace of the Peshwa Ragho- 
badada and the ghats in its neighbourhood. All these remains are now on the oppo- 
site bank of the river and the tributory encircling the island has altogether disappeared 
In its place however there has been formed another island about li mile up the 
stream of the river which seems to have been a recent formation as it is not plotted 
on the Survey Map. 

We continued our search for the gravel sections first along the upper course of 
the river right up to the village^ Jeur and Murshitpur, 4 and 5 miles respectively 
from Kopargaon. A small patch was noticed on the right bank of the river about 
half-a-mile from the town. This patch was 4-5 feet in depth over which the alluvial 
stratum lay for about 10-15 feet. The gravel wasl soft and reddish-brown in colour. 
It did not yield any implements. As we proceeded further to examine the bed of 
the river in its vicinity, we found a few portions from the same gravel patch washed 
down in the bed. In one of the patches, in situ , we found a small flake embedded 
but while extricating it from the conglomerate it was cut into two pieces. In the bed 
of the river one notices patches like these occasionally but in no place are they con- 
tinuous or stretch for any considerable distance. It has been observed by us that 
such grave-patches occur mostly a little above where bare trap is exposed in the 
river-bed, as also in places where the river bends suddenly the gravel usually being 
well preserved on the opposite bank. 

The Site at Jeur : 

The Survey was then continued downstream. About half a mile east of $he 
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town, on the left bank of the Godavari we found a gravel stratum which is continuous 
for nearly two or three furlongs. The gravel here stands on the trap which forms the 
bed of the river and is superimposed by the alluvium of nearly 10 to 15 feet in 
height. The gravel had cemented into a very hard grey conglomerate. It yielded 
us a few agate and chalcedony' flakes. As this site appeared to be very promising 
we continued a vigorous search for implements but not with much success. No 
pebbles could be seen in the bed of the; river here as in many other places in the 
vicinity. 

The Site at Kokamthan 

On the next day we visited the site near Kokamthan. The village is about 4 
miles south-east of Kopargaon, situated on the right bank of the river. The site is 
about a mile downstream from the ancient Yatiava temple known for its exquisite car- 
vings and stucco work. As we go downstream there is almost a continous stretch of 
gravel for over a mile where the river flows through trap rock cutting across numerous 
channels and gullies. Several large boulders stand in the midst of the bed and show 
the action of the river current on them. The alluvial strata in so far as it was pre- 
served in a few places was about 10 feet high and it was only in this region through 
our survey that we noticed the existence of large pebbles in the midst of the stream. 
There was no" gravel section nearby and the pebbles seem never to have been used as 
material for tools by Early Man. 

The site at Sada 

But we continued our search beyond Kokamthan and after walking a distance 
of about 4 miles we reached the village Sada, in the neighbourhood of Kanhegaon on 
the left bank of the river. Here we found that the gravel section extended for over 
three furlongs, though some portion of it appeared to have been washed away. Rem- 
nants of these were noticed by us in the bed of the river, which was at its lowest level 
in the summer season. The gravel in situ along the banks of the river was well 
cemented and extremely hard for the hammers we possessed. The portions from the 
same which had been displaced and were redepo riled in the bed of the river were some- 
what softer and easy to work in. The gravel section on the bank proved to be imple- 
ment ferous and yielded usi no less than 16 implements mostly of agate, chalcedony, 
jasper etc. These are described below in detail (see Appendix). The alluvial stratum 
rose to about 7-14 feet in height, while the thickness of the gravel stratum was from 
2-3 feet. (Section 3). 

We had marked three sites in the neighbourhood of Kanhegaon a little further 
off Sada, but none of them proved to be of any importance in so far as implements 
were concerned. Gravel patches indicated by the Survey Map had been marked by 
us in the respective areas but these yielded no implements. The alluvial strata in 
almost every case, at three sites, ranged from 10ft-15ft in height and the gravel patches 
from 2ft-3ft. The patches were not continuous and appeared to have been washed out 
by river action. 

Ssfias 

This site lies about 20 miles north-east of Kopargaon. We had to explore this 

before undertaking our work at Kopargaon, but could not do so for want of con* 
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veyance. Later with some difficulty we could procure a Tonga to take us to the 
place. The village Chas is situated on the metalled road running from Chandwad 
to Vinchur. There is no regular bus service on this road now. The site is just near 
the causeway on the river. Here we could find nothing but the Deccan trap which 
forms the river-bed and also its banks for more than a mile. On the trap is a small 
section of alluvium which is only 5ft high at some places. The river here drains 
through the trap, cuts it into channels and offers an impressive spectacle of a huge 
tunnel, locally known as “Nalee" through which the main flow of the river water 
runs in the dry seasons. The river-bed is fairly shallow with no cliff-like high banks, 
but as we go downstream such high banks are no doubt observed. On the whole the 
site failed to yield us anything. 

Puntambe 

The town Puntambe is a railway station on the Dhond-Manmad Railway. The 
site is just near the railway bridge and reminds one of the trappy bed of the river 
at Chas, though here the river bank shows an alluvial stratum 10- 15ft high. Here 
too no gravel section could be seen. 1 

This survey, as the first, has not yielded many finds. But the one discoid-like 
scraper (No. 1), as also the core (No. 2), both from Kopargaon, as well as the flakes 
(No. 13, 19, 30, 31), particularly Nos. 19 and 30 would leave little doubt that these 
are artifacts. Examination of their flake surfaces suggest that the technique em- 
ployed in flaking these was the same or almost identical with the one noticed in micro- 
liths from Gujarat and elsewhere. 

Are we then to believe that this technique was first known in middle Pleistocene 
period, and continued more or less unchanged in India through the proto-Neolithic 
period and Neolithic period right up to the early centuries of the Christian era and 
later (1000 a.d.), to which period the surface microliths of Central India are assigned? 2 
Further archaeological study of the Godavari and other rivers of Maharashtra might 
throw some light on this problem as suggested in the previous report, but it is neces- 
sary that geologists and palaeontologists should also take it up from their respective 
points of view. 


APPENDIX 

Description of Important Finds. 

No. 1. 

Site.— Kopargaon (KP). 

Locus. — Left bank of the Godavari, about a mile from the town, downstream. 

Level.— In situ gravel, 10 feet above the river-bed. 

Material.— Bloodstone (Heliotrope) ; Condition— Fresh. 

Size.— II" X 1 

Object.— A thick flake, discoid, scraper ; underside is the primary flaked surface, with a 
prominent bulb of percussion, and a flat striking platform. The upper side had deep flake 
scars, one of which ends in a sharp concave edge. (See Fig. 1). 

1 We would like to thank Mr, S. V. Bhokkar of Kopargaon and Mr. Vaidya, oi 
Putambe for their hospitality. 

- Cf. BURKITT, Nature, February , 10, 1945, p. 135. 
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No. 2. 

Site.— Kopargaon (KP). 

Locus.— Same as No. 1„ 

Level.— Same as No. 1. 

Material.— Impure Camelian (on Sard). Condition— Slightly rolled. 

Size.— 1-4" X li". 

Object. — Discoid. core. Several hake scars on the under and upper surfaces, leaving a 
patch of original cortex at either end of the longitudinal axes. (See Fig. 2). 

No. 3. 

Site. — Kanhegaon (S. 1.) 

Locus.— Left bank of the Godavari, opposite the village Sada (after which the abbre- 
viation S.). 

Level. — In situ gravel. 

Material.— Reddish-brown jasper. Condition— Slightly rolled. 

Size. — 

Object. — Core scraper. Almond-shaped. One dorsal under surface retains patches of 
original cortex. The upper side has a beautiful central ridge, with flaked facets (slopes) on 
either side forming an uneven edge, half-way around the periphery. The dorsal side is also 
slightly flaked along the edge. (See Fig. 3). 

No. 4. (S. 2). 

Site. — Kanhegaon. 

Locus.— Same as in No. 3. 

Level.— Same as in No. 3. 

Material. — Bloodstone ( Heliotrope ) . 

Condition. — Fresh. 

Size. — 1*7" X ,1-7". 

Object. — Discoid-like core flake. The buitt-end is thick and retains the original cortex 
whereas the other sides ^eem to have been flaked. Therq is a sharp irregular edge on one 
side. (See Fig. 4). 

No. 5. (S. 3}) . 

Site.— Kanhegaon. 

Locus— Same as in No. 3. 

Level— Same as in No. 3. 

Material.— Black- white banded agate. 

Object.— Core ( ? ) The dorsal side retains the original cortex, so also the flat upper 
face. Large flake scars, deep on one side. 

No. 6. (S. 4.) 

Site, 

Locus. L— Same as in No. 3. 

Level. J 

Material. —Green and brownish jasper. Condition-Fresh. 

Size. — 1-3" X 1". 

Object.— Thick triangular flake. Smooth flaked underside ; the upper is convex with a 
midridge and flaked sides, these intersecting with the underside form a fairly sharp edge, 
which shows signs of usie(?). The broad flattish butt-end retains the original uneven cortex! 
(See Fig. 5). 

No. 7. (S. 5). 

Site. ^ 

Locus. > —Same as in No. 3. 

Level. ) 

Material.— Mottled brown and green jasper. Condition- -Slightly rolled 

Size— 1*3" X 1". 
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Object. — Scraper. Thick rectangular flake with deep cuts on one side, forming an irregu- 
lar edge. On the res/t of the surface scars are shallow and their outlines blunted. (See 
Fig. 6). 

No. 8 (S. 8). 

Site. i 

Locus. . -Same as in No. 3. 

Level. ) 

Material— Fleshy, mottled jasper. Condition 1 — Fresh. 

Size. — 1* 2" X l". 

Object. — Thick sub-conical flake. Underside is the primary flaked surface, with a part 
of the bulb of percussion erased. The upper is flaked on all sides, but has a sharp steeply 
sloping edge on one siide. (See Fig. 7). 

No. 9. (S. 11). 

Site. 

LocuS. y —Same as in No. 3. 

Level. J 

Material.— Darkish crimson green jasper. Condition — almost fresh. 

Size.— 1-8" X 1*2". 

Condition. — Almost Fresh. 

Size.— 1-8" X 1-2". 

Object. — Pointed triangular piece with rounded base. Slightly flaked on either side. 
The pointed end has one of its edges sharp. (See Fig. 8). 

No. 10. (S. 13). 

• Site. 

Locus). I- —Same as in No. 3. 

Level. j 

Material.— Chert (Impure flinty rock). Condition — Slightly rolled. 

Size. — 1*5" X -9". 

Object. — Thick flake, underside smooth, flat primary flaked surface. The upper is con- 
vex. It has a mid-ridge on 3/4 of its length, the rest of which is cortex. Either side of 
the ridge is marked by a number of flake scars, the outlines! of which are slightly blurred by 
rolling. The scar on the left near the cortex is rather deep and might have been due to 
‘step' flaking. The edge around is sinuous and dull. (See Fig. 9). 

No. 10. a (S. 16). 

Site. ^ 

Locus. L -Same as in No. 3. 

Level. J 

Material. — Bloodstone. 

Size. — 1-4" X -8". 

Object - Thick flake. Underside is the primary flaked surface. The upper has an irre- 
gular ridge, the sides of which intersecting with the undersurface forms sharp edge. (See 
Fig. 9a). 

No. 11. (S. 19.) 

Site. 1 

Locus. > Same as in No. 3. 

Level. ) 

Material. — Chrysoprase. Condition— Fresh. 

Size. — 1*4" X 6". 

Object. — Crescent flake. Smooth, primary flaked, undersurface. Upper) Surface has neat 
parallel flake scars. The steeply sloping side opposite the worked-back side has a straight 
edge marked by* small conavities, perhaps due to use. (See Fig. 10). 
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No. 12. (S. 20) . 

Site. ^ 

Locus, v — Same as in No. 3. 

Level. J 

Material— -Chalcedony. Condition — Not fresh. 

Size.— 1" X 0-6". 

Object. — Thin flake. Two-edged blade. Smooth, flat, primary, flaked underside. The 
upper has gently sfloping sides, and flaked scars on top. Indented irregular edges. (See 
Fig. 11). 

No. 13. (S. 24). 

* Site. ''I 

Locud. Y — - Same as in No. 3. 

Level. J 

Material.— Agate. Condition— Not fresh. 

Size.— M" X 0-4". 

Object. -Two-edged thin blade. A little longer and narrower than No. 20, but other- 
wise similar. (Sec Fig. 12) . 

No. 14. (S. 30). 

Site. 1 

Locus. L - Same as in No. 3. 

Level. J 

Material. — Bloodstone (Heliotrope). Condition- Slightly worn. 

Size. — 2" X U". 

Object. — One-edged blade. Both the upper and under surfaces bear a number of flake 
scars. The edge made by the intersection of the sloping upper surface and the steeply flaked 
undersurface is now blunt. The butt-end has' a smooth flat platform. (See Fig. 13). 

No. 15. (S. 31). 

Site. ^ 

Locus. L — Same as in No. 3. 

Level. J 

Material— Prase. Mottled green. Condition— Slightly rolled. 

Size. — 2" X 1". 

Object. — One-edged blade. Underside primary flaked surface. The upper surface has a 
sloping hypotenuse-like ^ide, which has now a dull indented edge. The other three sides 
are thick, particularly the one opposite the edged side. (See Fig. 14) . 



"TOTALITY” —REEXAMINED FROM THE DRA VIDIAN 

STANDPOINT. 

By 

C. R. Sankaran and A. C. Sekhar 

Abstract : — In a paper published in B.D.C.R.I. Vol. iv 
Totality was discussed with reference to Kannada. Here we subject 
the concept to further detailed scrutiny from the point of view of 
Malayalam, another important language of the Dravidian family 
and show thereby that Sapir’s conceptions are inadequate as he 
does not appear to touch, in our opinion, the Ixtsic ideas of the 
problem.] 

The Totality concept is a fundamental problem of language-structure. Our con 
tention is that this concept must be specially approached from the psychologistic 1 
standpoint. E. Sapir in his monograph on the subject of totality 2 with special 
reference to the English language lays stress on some general aspects only. A funda- 
mental idea concerning the question of totality arises as a result of our re-examination 
of the entire problem from the standpoint of Dravidian, particularly Malayalam. 

We define totality as any concrete existent ; e.g. man, goat, tree, book, table, etc.; 
one can talk of the whole man and parts of the man, the whole table and the parts 
of the table, etc. This is one set. We have also another set of words expressing 
notions of space, time and other abstractions which necessarily involve the concept of 
totality ; e.g. yard, mile, day, month, gram, pound, ripe, fit, etc. These ideas are 
conceived in their entirety and the fact that there are different units of these two sets 
of conceptions does not diminish the psychologislic importance of their totalised 
nature. Thus when we think of a group of ten men, a distance of four miles, a period 
of six months, etc., we are not thinking of the individual men, miles, or months ; we 
are having a different mental picture which is an entire whole in itself . 3 

In accordance with our definition of totality we notice a very strongly pronounced 
tendency in the Dravidian speeches to drop the plural termination whenever it is the 
intention to bring the totality-concept into prominence; e.g. colloquial Tamil has 
nalu \dlu vantatu 4 J literally ‘ four goat came’ as opposed to the literary or what is 
supposed to be more correct : nalu (dtukal v ant ana ; pattu [ndlil] varuvdn , literary 

1 The term psychologistic is used here precisely in the same sense as J. Vachek uses 
in his paper “ One aspect of the phoneme theory ” Proceedings of the Second International 
Congress of Phonetic Sciences , Cambridge (1936), 34. 

2 language Monograph No. 6, 1930. 

8 Our entire whole is really the concept of dynamic whole or gestalt which as' Kohler 
makes clear, is used both in physics and in psychobiology. See Kohler cited by Kurt 
Lewin, Principles of Topological Psychology , English translation by F. Heider, first edition, 
New York and London, 1936, p. 64. Our contention is that this concept of dynamic whole 
is met with in ordinary everyday speech. At least, the nucleus of this highly specialised 
concept is present. 

4 The speech forms rdevant to our discussion are enclosed within rectangular brackets. 
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‘he will come in ten days, as apposed to literary paffu [nalkalif] varuva#, 
[mail] natante & as apposed to the literary eftu [mailkal] nalanten. Of all the Dravi- 
dian languages it is in Malayalam that this tendency which we find so markedly pro- 
nounced in modem colloquial Tamil pushed to its logical conclusion. Malayalam, an 
apparently old Dravidian speech, had not shown much divergence from Tamil until 
the period which is usually denoted as the period of Middle Tamil. 1 This speech is 
remarkably free from grammatical restrictions, presenting the most simplified structure 
among at least the well-known literary languages of the Dravidian family (viz. Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam). Therefore it is no wonder that in Malayalam 
the clarity of extreme logic in regard to the totality-concept as we have defined it, is 
seen. 2 

When we speak of the condition or state of a thing, the totality-concept is in- 
volved. Consider for instance sentences like : A mango is ripe ; a face is beautiful ; 
a flower is fragrant ; a task is tire-some; a person is fit ; a cup of tea is hot ; etc. 
Here the whole of the thing is concerned, and the quality (condition) conceived to 
permeate its whole structure is brought into prominence. The ideas of ripeness, 
beauty, fragrance, fitness, heat, etc. are modified by means of modifiers such as half , 
very , less, quite , too , etc. when only the intensity is affected, leaving the totality con- 
cept alone. 

As totalisers (quantifiers in Sapir's terminology) numerals, constitute a class by 
themselves ; they do not admit of any emotional overtone in the totality concept. In 
a previous para, we have already referred to the illogicality — naturally from the 
standpoint of our conceptions of totality — of the plural ending for the noun totalised 
by means of numerals. Fractions have also to be considered as totalisers, e.g. half- 
rupee ; half the time (cf. alsoi half-time as in phrases, like a half-time worker ); half 
the mango are all expressions of totality. 3 

In the Dravidian field we meet with a negative expression for the totality concept ; 
e.g. Malayalam : tire ( L iiruka, (to finish, to end, cf. vellam tire ilia, in the sense of 
there is absolutely no water!) Tamil: onnillate , without any remaining, (cf. 
avan onnillate etuttukkontdn, in the sense of ‘ he took everything without leaving any- 
thing behind/ 

In out view, the ‘ all ’ of universal statements as in ‘ all men are mortal ’ is an 
indefinite totalizer. In the language of mathematical logic, “ All men are mortal ’ 
or ‘ Every man is mortal ’ becomes (jc) man (x is mortal). In other words, no matter 
what x may be, if x is a man then x is mortal. We need not limit our assertion to 
men. Instead we admit all entities and then employ the conditional form to spare 
the non-men. Thus (x) man ( x is mortal) can be first translated into no matter 

1 See L. V. Ramaswamy Aiyar, The Evolution of Malayalam Morphology (1936), 

p. 2. 

2 Such a logical procedure is reflected even in modem English on the one hand in 
forms like a five-rupee note, an eight-mile tramp, etc. where the plural ending 1st dispensed 
with and on the other, in instances like ten rrmutes is heaps of time , where although the 
plural ending is retained the singular! verb alone is used. 

8 The tendency in English to drop a in expressions like half a pound , e.g. It costs half 
a pound , exemplifies this extreme logic. Here we wish to emphasise our view that numerals 
alone are definite totalisers while forms like all, whole , etc. are to be considered as indefinite 
totalisers. 
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what x may be, x is mortal, and then put in the following well-known technical form 
of the discipline : ( x ) ( x is a man. x is mortal). 1 (x) ( x is a man. is mortal). 
According to Sapir “there is no question here of a true totality, explicitly or impli- 
citly definite, but of a class/’ 2 We do not agree with him when he says that the same 
idea is expressed by every , any and a. Emphasis of the ‘ class ' idea by all leads to 
the conception of mankind as a whole and therefore gives all in such a context the 
function of an indefinite totalizer. The following Dr a vidian (Malayalam) example 
illustrates our vieiw : mam$yarelldm , elld manusyarum marikkum , gives rise to a 
totally different mental picture from that of the statement or 6 rmnu$y annum marik- 
kum or oru manu$yan marikkum (‘ each ’ or ‘ a man will die ’). 

In conclusion we lay stress on the fact that a re-examination of the totality con- 
cept from the point of view of Dravidian shows that Sapir’s conceptions are inade- 
quate in so far as he does not seemi to touch the fundamental ideas of the problem., as 
we have tried to show in the proceeding paragraphs. 


8 See Quine, Mathematical Logic, New York, 1940, pp. 67-69. 
0 E. Sapir, Totality, p. 17. 



A UNIQUE COPPER COIN OF KING SIRI SATAVAHANA 

By 

S. A. Joglekar and Mores h war G. Dikshit 

The coin cabinet of Mr. S. A. Joglekar, M.A., LL.B., of Poona, contains a 
copper coin of King Siri Satavahana described below. It was purchased from a dealer 
in Aurangabad and is a rectangular piece of cast copper, measuring 19 cms. * l - 5 cms. 
It weighs 5 090 grammes. 

Obverse : Elephant to right with trunk upraised, legend in field on top [ [RaNO*] 
S(i)ri Sadavaha(no*) ]. Below it the symbol laid horizontally. 



Reverse : Ujjain symbol consisting of cross and balls surrounded by the Nandipada 

or Shield. 

Though the legend is not complete there is no ambuguity about the reading as 
the coin is in perfect state of preservation. On palaeographic grounds the inscrip- 
tion has to be assigned to the first half of the 2nd century b.c. as can be seen from 
the forms of DA, HA and SA which closely resemble those iri the Nanagha't Inscrip- 
tions. The rounded form of VA very nearly approaches the Mauryan form. 

Satavahana as the name of a family (Kula) first appears in the Nasik Cave 
inscription of Kjigiia 1 and again in the later inscriptions of Pulumavi(yi) ; 2 King 
Simuka of the Nanaghat inscription 3 bears the biruda “ Satavahana ” from which it 
may be assumed that the family is named after a king of that name, nrobably an 
ancestor of Simuka. It appears as a personal name in the image label inscription of 
Kumara Satavahana. 4 Literary evidence also points to the existence of a Satavahana 
capital at Paithaii in the north Deccan. 3 The present coin therefore is the first 
numismatic evidence of its use as a personal name, but whether it actuality refers to 
the founder of the dynasty only further research would show. 

Palaeography of the inscription, provenance and the fabric of the coin would tend 
to favour the view that this is as yet the earliest of the Satavahana coins known 
so far. Only a few square cast copper coins of this dynasty and its feudatories have 

1 LtiDERS’, Ust of Brahmi Inscriptions , Appendix to EL, X, No. 1124. 

2 Liider’s List No. 1123 and Myakadoni Inscription (I, 14.155). The Pulumayi of 
these inscriptions, however, appear to be two different persons, in the same lineage. 

« Luders' List No. 1113. 

4 Luders' List No. 1118. 

* For various references see Raychaudhari, PH AD 346 ff. 
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been known. Rapson 6 published only three specimens of which only one has an 
elephant on its obverse as m the case of the present coin. The legends on all these 
three have not been read with certainty and it is not clear whether they were cast or 
struck. In the excavations at Kondapur, in the Hyderabad State, several square 
coins of the dynasty have been found ; though a complete study of these coins has 
yet to be made it would appear from the details at present known , 7 that these are 
lead coins and much later in date than the present variety. 

The present coin is apparently cast at first and then its edges trimmed to bring 
it to a requisite shape, as can be seen from the sloping marks of the chisel. These 
factors, therefore, are new to Sataviahana coinage. 

An elephant to right with its trunk upraised and the Ujjain symbol has been a 
constant feature of later Satavahana coinage and seems to have been imitated from 
earliest times. The fabric of the coin together with the legend leaves us in no doubt 
as regards its association with the Satavahana dyrtasty. Similarly the symbol of 
some unknown significance is also inherited from the earliest Punch-marked coins 8 
down to the Later Sataviahana coinage 9 and is even copied at the beginning or termi- 
nation of some inscriptions of the same period . 10 


0 Rapson, Catalogue of Coins, Andhras and Western Ksatrapas, Nos. 7, 8, and 87 in 
the catalogue. 

7 Cf. Yazdani “ Excavations at Kondpur ”, ABOR1 22.171-86 and PI. XV. 

8 Cf. Allan, Catalogue of Coins , Ancient India, pp. xxxiv, xdii, xcv, xcviii-xcix, cxlvii. 

0 Cf. Rapson, op. cit., p. clxxv. No. 4. 

10 We are obliged to Dr. H. D. Sankalia for the excellent photographs of the coin that 
accompany this article and for several important suggestions in the preparation of this 
article. 



ABSTRACTS OF THESES 


"THE CULTURAL HISTORY FROM THE VAYU PURANA ” 

By 

D. R. Paul 

A reviewer of the resear hes on the Puranas would at once notice that the genealogical 
portions of these texts have been more attended to in pfefezence to other portions! which 
form the bulk of their subject-matter. Though for the political history of proto and ancient 
periods of India these texts offer a good deal of information, as the source material for the 
cultural history of our past, they are sltill more valuable, lit is with this point of view that 
the Vayu Pm ana. generally regarded as one of the most ancient PurSpas' has been treated in 
the present thesis. 

The whole \sark has been arranged in two paas : ( 1 ) dealing with the facts proper of 
the source material of the Puraaja itslelf without any comment or gloss, ( 2 ) the interpretation 
of these facts in the light 01 the information on the same subject-matter available from other 
sources such as the Vedas, the Grhyasutras, the early Buddhist and Jain canonical works, 
Kautaliya Arthasastra, the Epics, the Dharma-Sastras etc. The treatment is primarily chro- 
nological and herein we have followed the order in so far as it has met with general accept- 
ance. Such a treatment helps to fix the chronological position of the material or topic 
of the Purajja under discussion. A separate appendix, comprising an alphabetical and des- 
criptive lislt of Tribal and Place names found in the Purapa has been added to the Text. The 
second appendix deals with the institution of pilgrimage in 90 far as the Punana is concerned. 

The first part consists of ten chapters of which the first five deal with the facts of 
intellectual culture such as Social Organisation, Woman and Marriage, Political Institutions, 
Religion, and the Yugas and the Systems of Chronology. The last five chapters concern 
with the facts of material culture viz. Towns, Villages and Dwellings, Dress and Ornaments, 
Food and Drink, Music and Dancing, War and Weapons, and Flora and Fauna. 

Chapter I -Social Organisation 

Certain conceptions with regard to social theory are scattered all over the Purana the 
most important of which is that of the organic creation of the four-fold society out of the 
Creator’s corpus . The concepts of Vania, Asrama and Dharma are so schematically linked 
together that they make one coherent idea. The conception of Varria-Samkara puts forth 
the thesis that society, as time moves/ on, is not progressing but is slowly receding towards 
oblivion after which the cycle will repeat itself. There are occasionally references to the 
term Varta probably suggesting an occupational basis for the original differentiation of the 
Vamas. With regard to Brahmanas the information deals with their claims for superiority, 
their intellectual activities, their rights and duties at the ritual the most important of which 
were already in, abeyance, their right to receive gifts which right seems to have reached a 
new level of importance as the volume of references to gifts increases/, their activities at 
Tirthas to which references are still few, and their recitation of GathSs and Kathas es a 
means of livelihood. In politics too they wield some influence and some instance# occur 
showing how they risked successfully conflicts with the ruling K$atriyas. References to 
Brahmar$is, Mahar§is, Saptar$is, Devar§ia and Rajar$is have been collected separately to 
see whether these terms are indicative of their difference in status or are merely synonyms. 
With regard to the Kgatriyas the terms Ks&ttra, K$atriya, Rajanya and Vi 6 am Pati have 
been noted. The Punapa has many references to their intellectual activities such as their 
interest in the mysteries of higher knowledge ( Brahma-vidyo ) and in Yoga and Tapas t their 
knowledge of the sacred Vedas, and their grouping into a separate! category of sages known 
as Rajar§is. Their relations with Brahmanas have aJ«0 Vq be noted. A term K|itropetlb 
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Dvijatayah occurs to signify those Ksatriyas and Brahmagas who were clostely related to 
, each other by the ties of blood ; there is further the instance of the Ksatriya Bharata adopt- 
ing a Brahmin Bharadwiaja as his son. It has to be noted that this type of information 
belongs to! the dynastic lists of the Puraga a factor which is suggestive of its authenticity 
and antiquity. On Vaisyas and Siidras the information is scanty. The use of the term 
Dasyu occurs in a few cases only in the dynastic portion signifying not ‘ slaves ’ but ‘ enemies/ 
Here too an archaism is suggested. 

Chapter II— Woman and Marriage 

Woman : There is in general a sort of! anti-feminism in the Puraga. She isi regarded 
as a chattel and is expected to be devoted to her husband. As a mother, however, her 
status is very much exalted. She enjoys immunity from capital punishment. In the dynastic 
portion she is found interested in higher studies., The custom of seclusion has not still 
fettered her freedom of movement in society. There is only one instance of the Suttee in 
the dynastic lists. There are a number of instances of metronymical names suggesting 
thereby a form of matriarchial society. Most of these names occur in connection with 
Rak$asas, Yak§as, Diana vas, Gandharvas etc., a fact which has its own significance. 

Marriage : There are certain incidents narrated in the Puriana indidPlSng that marriage 
relations were not probably based purely on the conception of sexual morality. All these 
incidents' occur in relation to the kings of hoary antiquity. There is further a reference to 
the cult of Godharma (i.e. the bull’s way of sexual behaviour) which the sage Dirghatamas 
acquired from diva’s bull and tried to practise amongst his own relatives. The story is 
certainly very instructive. There are three instances suggesting the prevalence of the practice 
of Niyoga or levirate all of them being in connection with the very early kings of the dynastic 
lists. In one of them a peculiar procedure is followed traces of which have been observed 
in some of the very ancient Dharma-Sutras. 

Chapter HI— Political Institutions 

Kingship : Two theories regarding the origin of kingship are suggested in the PunapT^a 
The first states that on the people’s request Svayambhuva Manu created the person of the 
, king for their protection and for the regulation of the Dharma. The other theory is* derived 
from the story of the king Pjthu, the first king of the world. The conception of the king’s 
divinity is also developed showing how* a king is but a corpus incarnate of the god Vi$iiu. 
He is also sometimes associated with Indra. The most important duty of the king is to 
protect the people! and the Dharma. The term Danda occurs as a symbol of royal power. 

‘ Danda-niti ’ is also 1 referred to probably signifying ' stience of government.’ The devolution 
of kingship generally followed the rule of primogeniture but instances occur showing how the 
kingdom was divided amongst the sons. In sbme cases division appears to be nominal and 
sometimes real. In the former case probably existence! of oligarchies is suggested. A parti- 
cular emphasis is laid on the consecration ceremony of the king without which he could not 
be considered to be a de jure sovereign. The great royal sacrifices such as the Asvamedha , 
Rajastiya and Vajapeya arle mentioned but their performances were certainly on the! decline. 

Popular Institutions : The term Samiti is referred to only once while the expression 
Sabhd occurs many a time in a variety of senses viz. ' an assembly/ ' a hall of an assembly,’ 

‘ royal court,’ etc. There is a reference to Kpsna addressing Akriira in the assembly ( Sarhsad ) 
of the Satvatas. The term Gana also is similarly used in a variety of senses, firstly in a 
collective sense, secondly signifying some sort of organisation and thirdly as a technical 
term for an organisation. Particularly interesting 'are the references to Gagas of RSk$asas, 
Diana vas, Yak§as, Gandharvas etc. There is also mention of Gagas of stages who held a 
meeting and passed a resolution ( samaya ). The term K§attra-Gana probably suggests an • 
oligarchic association. The term Janapada most often means a ‘ region ’ but occasionally 
also a 'tribe' or 'people/ There are three references to the term P aura- Janapada in con- 
nection! with the kings YaySti, Janamejaya and Sagara. Here it appers that, by this word 
a kin of popular organisation is jneagt, 
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Chapter IV — Religion 

Saivism : Siva is the supreme god of the Puriuja, superior even to Vi§pu and Brahma. 
He is both a benevolent and a malevolent deity. He has many names the moaft important 
of which have been collected. There are only four important myths with regard to the god 
viz. the story of Dak^a’s sacrifice, of how he came to be known as Nllakaiptha, of the origin 
oi Linga and of the destruction of the city of Varanasi. Siva is very often associated with 
the Bhutas, Pisacas, Rudras, Munis, RaK$asas, Asuras, etc. and sometimes with Devas, Adityas, 
Vasus and Siddhas. Most important is Siva's relation to Yoga and Tapas . It is in this 
connection that the various! incarnations of Siva are narrated. The references to each of 
these av aim as are almost schematic and have been stated here in a tabulated form. The 
last of the incarnations is Nakulin or Lakulin thus showing that the scheme is a formulation 
of a theory of avataras by the votaries of the Lakutisa Pdsiipata Sect on, the history of 
which the list has an important bearing. Though the story of the origin of Linga occurs 
in the Parana there is no clcar-cut evidence of the actual prevalence of the phallus worship. 

Besides Siva, Skanda is 1 the important god of Sivas family. A story of his birth is 
narrated. There are, however, references suggesting his closer association with Rak$asas, 
Yak$as etc. probably indicating the primitive features of his early history. The god Ganesa 
is absent in the J^urdna, There is however, a peculiar reference to the Rak$asa Ganesa 
Ksemaka in the story of the destruction of the city of Varanasi which appears to have some- 
thing to do with the early history of the god. 

Vi§itu figures less and the) only detailed account of him is the narration of his incarna- 
tions. The names in the list of his ten avatanas are different from those of the standard ten. 

There are also stray references to the cult of the Sun- god. 

Chapter V — Yugas and Systems oj Chronology 

The Purapa very often refers to and describes Kalpas, Many an tar as, and Yugas. The 
three together have been made to form a system of chronology., The concept of Kalpa , 
however, is more closely related to the theory of cosmology and a standard formula with 
regard to the number of Kalpas and their duration has still to be evolved. On Manvantaras 
the text is more definite ; they are fourteen in number and the three of them viz. Svayam- 
bhuva, Cak$u$a, and Vaivasvata Manavantaras are more fully described. If the concept of 
Manvantaras forms! a link between the theories of cosmology and chronology that of Yuga is 
concerned more with the latter. It is in connection with Yuga that the calendar calculations 
and the various divisions of time have been enumerated. Yuga is also schematically linked 
with Dharma. It has to be noted that Yuga is twice stated to comprise five years and it 
is emphasised that it is followed only in Bharatavar$a. The divisions of time are stated 
in a tabulated form in which Yuga is the highest and nime$a the lowest unit of measurement 
of time. 

The descriptions of the four Yuga^ are more or less imaginary though in certain respects 
very instructive. Certain events in the dynastic lists are related to the different Yugas and 
have been represented accordingly to see if they admit of chronological verification from 
other sources. 


Chapter VI — Towns, Villages and Houses and Dwellings 

It is a climatic crisis! in the Treta age that paved the way for the first communal settle- 
ment and human dwellings. Various names of such settlements viz. Khefca, Kharvata, Ghos;i, 
Kula, Grama, Pura and Durga (of four kinds) are mentioned. Most of the villages and 
towns were expected to be situated on or near hills and watersheds ; the artifiria; Durgas 
were an exception. Village boundaries, highways and lanes and streets in towns are referred 
to together with the ideas on their lay-outs in terms! of measurements of distance the various 
units of which have also been mentioned. There are further stray references to city gates 
and ramparts, palatial buildings, parks and gardens particularly in connection with the fanci- 
fully described cities of Rak$asas, Danavas, Yak§as, Gandharvas etc., found in the geographical 
chapters of the Purapa. 
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Cave dwellings of Siva and Yatis are mentioned ; the other kinds of dwellings are : 
Pras&das, Bhavanas, Salias, Ga&has, Hastyasvaratha&alas, Sutikagrhas* Sunyagaras etc. Viiva- 
4tarman is mentioned as the architect of gods’ mansions and also as Tva^fca the presiding 
deity of Architecture, the carpenter, the goldsmith and the maker of gods ’ vimanas . His son 
was Maya and his wife a daughter of the Rak$asa Prahlada. Siva too i si mentioned as the 
originator of the science of architecture. Roofs, galleries, doors and windows are occasionally 
referred to as parts of buildings. It appears that houses were frequently liable to catch fire 
probably because of their wooden construction. Certain rites seem to have been performed 
when a house was first occupied or its construction was first undertaken. 

Chapter VII — Dress and Ornaments and Food and Drink 

Dress and Ornaments : Nudism is suggested only rarely in connection with Siva and 
PiSacas and with Sraddha in which a class of Nagnas are referred to as taboo. Leaves of 
trees form the dress of people of Treta] age. In Sraddha chapters, however, clothes appear 
as one of the primary necessities of man. Besides leaves of trees as dress for munis, brahma - 
carins, samnyasins' and for Siva and his followers we find references to skin garments too as 
dress of Siva, Pitrs and gods. Silk, linen, woollen and cotten dothes are mentioned in 
Sraddha chapters. As to shape of garments we have references to piiavaraaja, upavlta, accha- 
dana, and to one garment of Siva’s wife. 

Growth of long hair arranged in various braids’ and knots is mentioned with regard! to 
Siva and his followers, similarly growth of long beard is suggested in! cases of Siva and king 
Yayfiti. 

Ornaments : General references to the use of ornaments are common and the various 
ornaments referred to are presented in the form of a descriptive and alphabetical list. These 
ornaments are : ak$amala, ahgada , daman , ghantd, hdra, kdhcanapa\{a , keyura kinkini, kirila, 
kundala, mekhala, mukufa, hivatsa, sraftibandha, sutra and valaya. 

Besides, we find use of aromatic powder, such as gandha, dhupa, guggula, anjana and 
strong perfumes mentioned in Sraddha chapters. 

Food and Drink : Plant world' is recognised as the main source of food supply. The 
legend of Prithvi-dohana and the references in sraddha chapters bears this out. The names 
of food preparations and food-stuffs are arranged in the form of an alphabetical and descrip- 
tive list. They are : gu(fakulya, gudaudana, karambha, kardama > khanda-sarkara-valuka, 
kjsara, kulmasa, madhu-man&daka, odana , pvnydka , pitfaka, prthuka, pupa v saktu, saktu- 
Idja, sarpistila, tila-currw , vyanjana , yavagu , ydvaka and guda , sarkara, and taila. 

Amongst drinks milk and its preparations are common. Soma is the drink of gods and 
Pitifc. A legend associates it with Soma the eponymous ancestor of the lunar race and with 
the plant world. Amjta is equally a celestial drink but its power to bring the dead back to 
life is not still recognised. Surd is the drink of Siva and the Pitsacas ; it is tabooed in Sr&ddha 
an)d is regarded an evil. Meddhra and dhima are the other intoxicants. Honey and juices 
of fruits such a*s of lakuca , jambu , ik$u, nyagrodha are also mentioned. 

Vegetarian diet is generally preferred except in Sraddha chapters and dynastic lists where 
meat, even beef, is shown to have been used. 

Chapter VIII — Music and Dancing 

The Gandharva-vidyd as one of the eighteen Vidyasl and the seven svaras corresponding 
to ‘the names of seven Kalpas are mentioned in the Purmia. A lengthy digression onl music 
referring to 21 murcchanas, 49 talas and such other technical details occur in Chapter 86.29 ff. 
The association of music with the ritual— particularly the chanting of the Samaveda in the 
course of one of which the court-bards Suta and Magadha were bom — and with the Gandhar- 
vas, Kinnaras and Apsarasas is noteworthy. Siva too is associated with music and dance 
It is in his nature to sing and dance and his worship is likewise attended with music and 
dance. 

The names of musical instruments, of which an alphabetical and descriptive list is given, 
are. Bheri, O'tyfoma, Dundubhi, Gomukha, Jharijhara or J hollar a n Mjdanga, Mukha-vdditra 
or Mukha-mardala-vdditra, Pcowva, Pataka, Ramtdlusita, Sahkha, Tumba t Venu and Viya 
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Chapter IX — War and Weapons 

Unlike the epics the Puraj?a has no picturesque scenes of war to narrate and thus with 
regard to the actual practice of warfare there is no information from the text The four- 
fold army composed of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants is mentioned only twice and 
that too in connection with the descriptions of the Kali age and the Kalki. The dynastic 
lists show only two instances of horse-riding, while references to chariots are very common. 
They do not at all indicate the use of elephants in \£ar and elsewhere too such aj use is rarely 
suggested. This means that the lists do not know the employment of cavalry and elephants 
in war and know only of war-chariots! which is indeed significant. 

The names of weapons and armour, listed as above, arc : Ankufa, Asi , Astra, Bhurbhura , 
Cakra , Carman, Banda, Dhmu$a y Gada , Hala, Khadga, Khatvanga, Kutt§a, Kusa-vajra , 
Mudgara, Nakha , Parasu, Pa$a, Pattisa, Sakti, Sank ha, Sula, Tigma, Vajra Varman, Varutha , 
and Yantra. Of these the dynastic lists refer only to Dhanus, Hala and Khadga. 

Chapter X — Flora and Faurta 

Some crude ideas regarding classification of plants are discernible from the Punaipa viz. 
the plants are three-fold: (i) Grdmya (cultivated), (ii) Araoya (wild) and (iii) Yajhiya 
(those used in the ritual). Elsewhere the classification is more systematic which may be 
represented thus : 

(i) Latas (ii) Vallis (iii) Virudhas 

1 I 

1 1 I ~ ” I 

Vanaspatis Vrkisas Gulmas Tpia-jatis 
(without flowers) (without 
flowers and 
fruits) 

the names of plants, listed as above, are : Adhakya, Aguru, Ak$otaka, Ambuda, Amra, Anu, 
Asoka, Asvattha, AtasI, Badari, Balvaja, Bhandi, Bilva, Campaka, Ca^aka, Caindana, Dadima, 
Darbha, Devadlaru, Drak$a, Durvara, Falgu, Godhuma, Grnjana, Iki$u, Jamba, Jambu, Japa, 
Kadali, Kalamra, Kalkaleya, Kapittha, Karambha, Karusa, Kasa, Kasmari, Khadira, 
Khar j jura, Kimsuka. Kulatthaka, Kurandaka, Ku£a, Lakuca, Lasuna, Lava, Mai$a, Masiira, 
Matulunga, Mudga, Naga, Naktamala, Nilasoka, Nipa, Nispava, Nyagrodha, Padma (Ambuja, 
Kamala, Kumuda, lltpala, etc.), Paliaiidu, Palasa, Panasa, Parijata, Parusaka, Piatala, 
Patola, Plak$a, Priyahgu, Pu§kara, Saka, Sala, Salamala, Sarala, Sarjaka, Savinaka, Slesma- 
taka, Syamaka, Udara Udumbara, Usira, Tala, Tamala, Ta^dula, Tila, Tilaka, Vam6ikarira, 
Vafa, Veinu, Yibbhitaka, Vikankata, Vrihi, and Yava. The only plant mentioned in the 
dynastic lists is A&vattha. 

Animal kingdom : The four-fold classification of animals into Ajrwjaja, Udbhija, Janayuja 
and Svedaja La known to the Punaiia. Besides there is another two-fold classification into 
Gramya, (domesticated) and Araa?ya (wild). Amongst domesticated animals the most im- 
portant are the cow and the horse. The buffalo and the elephant sometimes appear as domes- 
ticated and sometimes not. The names of animals, listed as above, are : Aja, A§va, ASvatara, 
Avi, Baka, Bhramara. Bkjala, Cakora, Cakravaka, Chagala, Edaka, Gardabha, Garatja, Go, 
Godha, Gfdhra, Harina, Hamsa, Hastin, (Naga, Gaja, Dantin, etc.), Kaka, Kalaviinka.s 
Kapota, Karadda, Khadga, Khadyota, Khara, KItakas (pipilakas), Kokila, Karunca, Kukkuta, 
Kurrfbhira, Kurara, Kurma, Lava-tittiras/ Mahi$a, Matsya, Mayu^ika, Nagas (Sarpas), 
Nyaiiku, Parsata, Prsata, Ruru, Sakunta, Sarabha, Sarika,, Sarala Simha ( Sardula ; Suka. 
Sva, Tarak§u Uluka, U$tra Vanara, Vara ha, Vardhinasa, and Vysaghra. 

It should be noted that the sanctity of the cow is not fully established in all parts of 
the Punapa. Cows, horses and goats are the only animals referred to in the dynastic iis/ts. 

Chronological bearing of the Material 

For want of space it is not possible to summarize here the chronological discussion in 
the second part. What the whole of this chronological discussion tends to indicate is that 
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the source material of the Vayu Purapa may be assigned to three broad categories such as : 

(i) The Archaic Survivals which are coeval in point of time and contents with the! similar 
'material found in the Vedic literature. 500 b.c. may be safely considered to be the lowest 
time-limit of this material!; (ii) The Ancient material of the Punaoa aligning itself with 
the early Dharmasutras, the early Buddhist and Jain canonical literature, the Arthasastra of 
Kautalya, the Manu-Smfti, and the earlier portions of the Great Epic M£habharata. Broadly 
speaking, the beginning of the Christian «era may be supposed to be the lowest chonological 
terminus of the material ; (iii) The Accretions or the mass of material that ha9 been incor- 
porated into the body of the text. Most of this material falls! in line with the Srnrti works, 
the later portions of the Great Epic etc. It should be noted that this material does not 
cross the chronological line demarcated approximately by the date 500 a.d. 

The important facts of the material that has been so assigned may now be stated accord- 
ingly : 

(i) The Archaic Survivals : (a) Some of the stories of the K$atriya-Brahmaga conflicts, 
such as between Vasi§tha and Satyavriata, Trisanku and Visvamitra ; Briahmaiias and king 
Janamejaya, and between king Kartavirya Arjuna and the Bhfgus. (b) K§atriya-Brahmaga 
relations such as a few instances of K$atriya-Brahmana marriages, and the case of the K$atriya 
Bharata adopting a Bnahmaga as his son ; and the reference to K§atriyan-Briahmajoas 
(K$atropetah Dvijatayah). (c) The references to ‘ Dasyus ’ in the dynasic lists which indi- 
cate that the term does not there meanl ‘slaves’ but signifies ‘enemies.’ (d) The few re- 
ferences indicative of slavery particularly in the case of Visviamitra’s child sold for 100 cows, 
(e) The crude facts of the incidents suggestive of the primitive institution of marriage not 
essentially based on the conception of sexual morality and the peculiar cult of Godharma ad- 
vocating sexual license, (f) The few instances of the custom of Niyoga or levirate, parti- 
cularly the odd procedure followed in one of them traced of which have been observed in 
one of the early Dharma-siutras. (g) References tc the use of chariots, the plough (Hala), and 
the bow in war particularly in connection with the dynastic lists, (h) Cow as means of 
exchange. 

It should be noted |hat this is the class of material that exclusively belongs to that por- 
tion of the Puraga which contains the dynastic lists. 

(ii) The Ancient Material : (a) Some of the references to the term Warta reminding 
of similar references in Kautaliya Arthsastra and the Manu-smrti, signifying ‘ a branch of 
learning’ such as probably the science of economics, (b) Incidents indicating the influence 
of Brahmins, particularly of the Purohita, in political matters, (c) References suggesting 
that women could proceed on highter studies and could move freely in society as is evidenced 
by 1 the earlier portions of the Great Epic, (d) The theories regarding the origin of kingship, 
one of which is probably earlier than a sfimilar one found in the Mababharata. (e) The 
references to ‘ Dagda ’ and ‘ Dagtfanlti ' similarly found in the Arthasastra, the Mahiabharata 
and the Manu-smrti. (f) The instances indicative of the existence of oligarchies for which 
evidence has been found in the Jatakas, in the Arthasastra, in the notices on India of the 
early Greek writers and in the Great Epic, (g) The references suggesting existence of popu- 
lar institutions such asl the ‘ Sabha ’ ‘ Samsad ’ and the ‘ Paura-Janapada ’ evidence for which 
has been found as in case of oligarchies. The same can be s&id regarding the Puranic use 
of the expression ‘Gaga/ (h) One of its ‘ table’ of units of measurements of distance which 
is rudimentary as compared with the one found in Kautalya’s Arthasastra. (i) Its cruder 
references suggestive of town-planning less systematic as compared with Kautalya (j) Part 
of its information on the non-vegetarian diet which begins to appear as a taboo in the Manu- 
smjti* (k) One of its conceptions regarding classification of plants which is! cruder and more 
elementary than the one suggested by the Manusmjti and Caraka. (1) Two out of the three 
modes of classification of the animal world suggested in the Puiiaga are ancient as compared 
with Caraka who flourished in the first century a.d. 

(iii) The Accretions : These make the real bulk of the Puiiaga. It is here that the 
- Brahmin redactor has! made his influence felt. Most of the Puraga information on social 

organisation, excepting that already noted above, belongs to this category. Our Puraga, 
however, is comparatively' more moderate in regard to its claims for the Brahmins than the 
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Smjtis and some of the other Puranas. The Purana has much more to sa^ with regard to 
religion particularly isaivism which it openly favours more than it does Vai§navism on which 
it has something to say. It should be noted that our text throws a good deal of light on the 
early history of the Lakulisa Pasupata sect. The table of the twenty-eight incarnation of 
Siva may help us to bring into limelight some of the ancient propounders of the sect some of 
whom probably Kapila, Ak$apada Kaajada and Lakulin were the notable ones. That the 
P unanas has no direct evidence on the actual worship of Lihga is also interesting as is w teo 
the fact that the God Gaaje6a is completely absent in the Purana. This would suggest that 
even on matters of religion our text is earlier than many of the other Puragas, and of! the 
later portions of the Epic. The same can be stated with regard to the information on 
Yugas and the system of chronology in which our text is less schematic than what the 
works referred to above are. That the standard ten avalaras of Vi$pu are not so found in 
the -Vayu but are known to the later epid and to many of the other Puragas is also signi- 
ficant. These are only some of the salient facts ♦hat suggest that on the whole even this 
mass of accretions' would not push the Purana down to a period! later than the approximate 
date 500 A.D. 

We have so far dealt with the positive evidence of the Puraga ; but certain aspects of 
its negative evidence particularly on its facts of material culture deserve to be noticed. It 
should be noted that it is this material of the text which is valuable evidence might be 
deemed to be more reliable ; for with regard to this kind of facts the hand of the tamperer 
is least likely to be felt., No redactor would unnecessarily fill in or insert facts of this 
kind in the accounts of ancient traidtion as there would be no incentive for him to 
do so. This is apparently one of the reasons why we do not find facts) of the material culture 
of a later age at all associated with the ancient dynastic lists. It is this portion of the 
text that contains the least information on the facts of material 1 culture and wherever they 
contain them they only indicate their hoary antiquity. The only plant mentioned in con- 
nection with ancient kings is the Asvattha, the most celebrated of the plants known to the 
Rgveda ; the only animals referred to in the incidents about them are the cows, the horses 
and the goats, the most favourite animals of the Vedic sacrifices and their ancestors ; and 
it has to be further noted that in these dynastic lists no indication of the use of cavalry in 
war is found and instances! suggesting horse-riding are too few as compared with the employ- 
ment of horses for war chariots. It is, again, in connection with this portion of the Puraga 
that the buffalo appears as a wild beast still to be domesticated. 

Thus the earliest conditions of culture, or the archaic survivals, as we have called them, 
that have been traced in the Purana are intimately connected with its genealogical lists and 
with the incidents narrated therein. This is a finding which is striking in itself for it con- 
firms, to a certain extent, the authenticity of the information contained in them so far as the 
facts of material culture are concerned ; and there is reason to believe that to 4 hat extent 
the Purana has handed down to us the political history of the ancient dynasties in their 
true cultural setting. The case is, however, different when we examine the facts of intellec- 
tual culture. It is in this connection that the lists have suffered a great deal from the sub- 
sequent handling of their material. The references to the great kings of the past who are 
stated to have protected the Vargasrama-dharma and went along the traditional path ot 
Dharma and their glorification as givers par excellence are the points in instance. 

It appears that the dynastic lists have also suffered from omissions. For example, it is 
reasonable to expect that the original tradition as was 1 handed down by the ancient bards must 
have contained picturesque descriptions of war that were fought by the kings of yore, in the 
manner in which we find them in the Greek poems of Homer and in our epics, the Maha- 
bhiarata and the Ramayaga. It is this topic that has always inspired and nursed bardic 
poetry of ancient times ; but our Purana has not handed down to ug any of such pictursque 
scenes of war ; and the descriptions of ‘ war ’ found in it are too fanciful and scanty to 
compare them with the Greek poems of Homer and the epics. 

In some cases, it appears, the Purana has confused the lists. According to Pargiter 
there were various reasons that caused this confusion. The cultural aspect of the lists indi- 
cates that one of these reasons might be that some of the ruling families probably converted 
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thefnselves into pligarchic or republican clans and their ‘ genealogies ’ it would be no longer 
possible to narrate. It is probably for thi9 very reason that real difficulties occur in 
tracing the genealogies of the V ranis' and the Andhakas. The same observation may pro- 
bably be made as to why, in a few cases, the Puitana stops narrating further the 4 g|enea- 
• logies ’ of certain kings, as in the case of king U&nara. 

The negative evidence of the rest of the Puraaja (i.e. the portion other than the dynastic 
lists) is likewise instructive. None of the 44 archaic survivals ” noted above are to be found 
here. This is an additional proof with regard to the authenticity and antiquity of the 
material of the dynastic lists. 

It must be stated here that our observations on relative chronology are bound, in the 
nature of things, to remain tentative. Still their value for the purposes of cultural history 
need not be overlooked We often hear of the palaeographical evidence in the dating of 
an undated inscription and its value in abstence of a contrary evidence has rarely been 
denied. Such is the case also of the typological evidence of pre-historians. Our findings 
have been made in that manner and should be judged from that point of view. 

The Purimas, in general, contain a good deal of valuable information on ancient geo- 
graphy of India and some of them devote a number of chapters to this topic. The Vayu 
Punana is one of them. One of the appendices, added to the Thesis gives an exhaustive 
and descriptive list of the tribal and place names in the Purina arranged alphabetically. 
There are certain names which on general assumption belong purely to the domain of mytho- 
logy but some scholars have tried to identify even these names. It would be prejudging an 
issue to exclude them for the present and they are- thus included in the Appendix. 

The names of tribes and places in this Appendix are too numerous (about 1500 of them) 
to be discussed with regard to the identification of all of them in the present worit, which is 
not a treatise mainly on geography. It is clear that such a discus’sion should form a sepa- 
rate enquiry altogether and we hope to undertake it in the near future. The identifications 
of some names are, however, attempted in the present work only to see how far the Vayu 
information admits of verification in the light of similar information available from the 
other sources. 

.On the institution of pilgrimage too most of the Puriinas offer valuable information as 
does the Valyu Punana f This information too has been presented by way of a separate 
Appendix. As compared with the later portions of the Great Epic, the Smrtis and some of 
the Puranas our text is less enthusiastic and elaborate in the matter. There is only one refer- 
ence to a holy place of pilgrimage in the dynastic lists! in connection with the king Gadhi and 
that too in a mythological setting, a fact which further attests our conclusion regarding the 
lists. Though the idea of the sanctity of water was known to the Vedic people it appears 
that the institution of pilgrimage as such was first started by the Buddhists or Jains and 
later on it became common to all the faiths in India. The Brahmins took it over probably 
in the early centuries of the Christian era as the contemptuous references in the Manu-smrti 
would suggest. In the Vayu it has been adopted particularly in its Sraddha chapters. 

Though political history is not the prime concern of our investigation we have not com- 
pletely by-passled it, for occasionally we have had to deal with incidents that pertain to 
political history. Hence a brief survey of the political history of the most ancient past of 
India as has been 'handed down in the dynastic lists has been given in the Introduction. 

It is hoped that if similar investigations are carried out on the other important Puranas 
a mine of valuable information on the cultural history of our past will thus be made 
available. 



IRANIAN IDEAS OF IMPURITY— AN ANALYSIS OF A PHASE OF 
ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION 

By 

H. P. Mehta 

The ideas' and notions pertaining to ceremonial purity (referred to in this thesis as 
impurity) and purification, exhibited in the religious texts of later Zoroastrianism, reveal on 
an analytical examination, a consistent system with a coherent etiology.. The main task of 
the thesis, therefore, lies in the presentation of this system in all its details and features. 
The dissertation, however, is not directly concerned with the description of the ritual of puri- 
fication and such description is availed of only for the purpose of investigating the psycholo- 
gical basis underlying 4 he ritual. The ideas and notions relating to the ritual have been 
analysed into their significant conceptual elements with a view to arrive at general features 
and principles guiding the behaviour of the Iranian mind as reflected in the texts towards 
the situations regarded as impure in life. 'The thesis may, therefore, be considered a scientific 
exposition in terms of present-day concepts of the particular phase of the Iranian religion 
denoted by impurity and purification. It is intended to serve as a ready collection of 
material for workers in psychology and sociology of religion in their task of general correla- 
tion of data on impurity and allied matters found among different races and religions. 

The Iranian ideas and practices find a good deal of corroboration from similar ideas 
and practices prevalent among other civilized religious communities as well as among the 
primitive tribes. The Iranian system is regarded by this writer as typical of all such ideas 
and practices and as affording a suitable basis for a comprehensive study of the problem. 
The Jewish and the Hindu ideas and practices compare very favourably with the Iranian 
but do not seem to match the latter in the intensity of their obsession nor in the logicality 
of their framework. Another reason ior considering the Iranian ideas as suitable for the 
study of the general problem lies in tne fine syncretism of ceremonial and ethical elements 
which characterized later Zoroastrianism of Sasanian and post-Sasanian periods ( 200 A.D. 
downwards) during which the ideas developed and flourished. 

The most outstanding feature of the Iranian system of impurity and purification is its 
foundation upon a well-defined and consistent etiological basis. This etiological basis is 
derived from the beliefs about demoniacal and angelic “ beings'' and their activities. Among 
such “beings”, the one most directly and intimately associated with the phenomenon ol 
impurity is the Druj Nasu . The entire fabric of the ideas and practices involved in impurity 
and purification is, as it were, built upon the devilish activities of the Druj Nasu and her 
associates, and the counter activities directed against them. The various situations of im- 
purity and acts of purification were actually conceived by the Iranian mind in terms 1 of the 
presence and activities of these “ beings.” Impurity may conveniently be equated with 
Druj Nasu dynamics. 

The nature and function of the Druj Nasu has been clearly described in the texts. She 
is mentioned as one of the creatures of Angra Mainyu , the Evil Spirit in Zoroastrianism. She 
is shaped like a raging fly and attacks the creatures on this earth with legs and tentacles 
sticking out, droning ceaselessly. Any creature or object of this world which she thus cap- 
tures and possesses is said to be impure or defiled and continues to remain so, a s long as 
she dwells in it. Impurity may, therefore, be defined as the state of an object characterized 
by the possession by the Druj Nasu and other evil creatures. 

The most important occasion which invites the attack of the Druj Nasu and her asso- 
ciates is ait the time of death of all creatures, human beings) #nd animals, created by Ahuta 
Mazda , the Good Spirit in Zoroastrianism. The death of wicked creatures, human beings and 
animals, created by Angra Mainyu , the Evil Spirit, does not occasion the attack of the Druj 
Nasu and hence does' not cause impurity. Rather, the Druj Nasu and her companions are be- 
lieved to have dwelt in their bodies while they were alive and have to quit it in despair when 
they die. The wicked creatures who were impure vvhilei alive become pure by dying, After 
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capturing the dead body, the Druj Nasu proceeds to attack other creatures and things which 
may be either in direct contact with or in close proximity of the dead body. Hence all 
creatures and things touching the dead body or within the limit of defilment of the dead 
body become impure and polluted. The Druj Nasu is capable of attacking objects in con- 
tact up to the eleventh degree. 

The force of attack of the Druj Nasu and consequently of the degree of pollution depend 
upon several factors relating to the nature of death. In the case of human beings, the force 
of attack varies directly as the social order to which the deceased belongs, the priest being 
defiled the most. In the case of animals, it depends upon the utility of the animal and 
the degree of holiness attached to it. The range of defilement is also governed by environ- 
mental factors such as the place or the spot where the death took place. The texts mention 
several placet in this connection, such as house, roof of a house, ground-floor of a house, door 
between two rooms, passage between two houses, cdt, ftrle- temple, terrace of fire- temple, hut, 
forest, field, tree, main branch of a tree, side branch of a tree, bridge, boat amidst seas, etc. 

The Druj Nasu's attack in case of natural deaths is instantaneous. She is, however, 
taken unawares by unnatural deaths. Her' attack is delayed by as many as five hours when 
the death is caused by accident, treachery, witchcraft, suicidd or legal execution. 

Next in importance to death, though not in the intensity of the attack, comes menstrua- 
tion as an occasion of impurity. The Druj Nasu completely possesses the woman the 
moment she commences her menstrual period While residing in her, this demoness of 
impurity is ready to attack anybody or anything that the woman touches or even speaks to 
or looks upon. Hence the woman in this condition has to be segregated till she is' completely 
free from menstruation. During the period, despite the segregation and the strictest obser- 
vation of rules, the menstruating woman cannot help defiling quite a large number of objects 
and persons, and hence every woman has to get long cumbersome ceremonies ( Dawazdeh 
Homast) performed for her so as to atone for the sins committed unwittingly. 

Child-birth too comes within the scope of the Druj Nasus malign activity. The woman 
who has delivered a child must observe a long period of segregation lasting for about three 
weeks followed by purificatory rituals. The woman who has delivered a still-born child 
becomes an easy target of the Druj Nasus attack and has to observe very strict rules of 
purification. 

Anything that comes out from the body, while it is alive, causes the situation of impu- 
rity, inviting the attack of the Druj Nam, though in a lesser degree. Urine, excreta, slaliva, 
breath, blood, seminal discharge, hair, bone, nail, skin, flesh, etc. coming out of the body 
and having separated from the body defile persons as well as objects that are in contact. 
Thus the occasions of impurity being brought about by normal and abnormal physiological 
states and functions of the body are numerous and occur very frequently. 

Great efforts have to be made to drive away the Druj Nasu from the person or the object 
that she has captured and possessed. The adoption of various' measures towards this end 
is termed " purification ” pr cleansing. The demoness of impurity, clever monster as she is, 
puts up a very stiff resistance against the fight given by the measures till she is defeated and 
has to quit the person or the object. The measures adopted are of various sorts, such a-, 
recital of spells the look of a dog, washing with bull's urine {Gomez), washing with water, 
fumigation with incense burnt in fire, etc. Amongst these, the most effective is washing 
with bull's urine done in a special way which constitutes the most important ritual of puri- 
fication (the Barashnum) . 

Besides the use of these physical means, superphysical agencies are ever busy purifying 
the numerous defiled objects and the whole world in general which is being constantly pollut- 
ed by situations of impurity which are not under human control. Among these agencies 
are Ahura Mazda , the Good Spirit and several archangels ( Amesha Spenlas) and angels 
( Yazatas ) as well as mythological creatures such as the three-legged ass (Khar-i-Talata ) . 
Ahura Mazda, though occupying the position of supreme deity in Zoroastrian pantheon is 
also subject to impurity in the form of diseases created by his adversary Angra Mainyu and 
applies to his ministering angels for help in purification. The three-leggd ass cleanses the 
water of all the oceans in the world by urinating in the sea of Vouru-Kasha . 
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Centred round these occasions of impurity, a large variety of objects may be noticed as 
responsible for the causation of impurity. These have been termed as the bodies causing 
impurity or the defiling bodies'. They comprise the corpses of human beings, dogs and all 
creatures created by the Good Spirit, the parts of such corpses (nasa) and all matter com- 
ing out of living body, such as blood, saliva, breath, urine, faeces, flesh, teeth etc. AH wicked 
persons and the non-Zoroastrians as well as the evil spirits ( the Daevas) are also included 
in the list. Even the path traced by the movement of corpse or any other impure body 
is conceived as capable of communicating pollution to objects that traverse the path. These 
objects may be regarded as primary bodies causing impurity. Secondary and subsequent 
degrees of such bodies may be recognised in corpse- bearers, animals that eat ttasa, human 
foetus, corpse of a pregnant woman, water of a pool used by non-Zoroastrians, etc. 

Similarly, numerous categories of things may be mentioned as subject to the influence of 
impurity, and these have been termed as objects affected by impurity. The objects most 
susceptible to the influence of impurity are the holy elements, fire, water and earth. The 
bodies of the Zoroastirians and all their material belongings and articles of use as well as 
the articles' used in religious worship are all affected by impurity. Even the sun, the moon, 
the planets, trees, plants and seeds are considesed to be subject to defilement. 

A large part of the system under consideration consists of what may be termed the 
casuistry of pollution and purification. The casuistry is the natural outcome of the obsessional 
preoccupation of the Iraniar mind, which is evidenced by the citation in the texts of an 
enormous number of cases of pollution, and prescriptions of purification. Meticulous keenness 
and rigorous logic have been displayed in the determination of the situation of impurity and 
the purificatory measures that should follow. The determination of the nature and the extent 
of pollution is governed by such factors as the place where the occasion of impurity takes 
place, the nature and the condition of the object affected by impurity, the size and the 
position of the defiling body as also of the defiled object, the direction of the defiling body 
in relation to the defiled object, the time of the day and the season of the year during 
which the situation of impurity take.3 place, the manner in which it takes! place, the dura- 
tion of the contact of the defiling body with the defiled object or objects, the number of 
times the contact occurred with the defiling body, the movement of the defiling body etc. 
Pollution is also dependent upon psychogenic factors such as fear, expectation, intention, 
volition etc. on the part of those involved in the situation of impurity or purification. 

The casuistic system, though very rigid on the! whole recognises the lin itations and, in 
certain cases, the impossibility of carrying out the ideas and rulesi to their logical extremes. 
Moreover, it also takes into consideration the exigencies of peculiar situations and circum- 
stances in determining the measures of purification. The system may best be looked upon 
as a complex of ceremonial ideas, ethical notions, logical thinking, scientific knowledge of 
the nature of things, considerations of exigency and regard for natural limitations as applied 
to the thorough application of ceremonial ideas. 

Purification of defiled objects consists generally of two procevsses : (i) the disposal of 
the dead body or the nasa which has become a source of impurity (ii) the cleansing of the 
objects that have come into contact with or within the sphere of impurity of the dead body 
or the nasa. As for example, when a Zoroastrian dies, his corpse is disposed of into the 
Dakhma (roofless circular structure of stone) and the persons', the house and the other 
objects which have come either in direct contact with or within the sphere of impurity of 
the corpse are cleansed. The methods employed in purification present a large variety of 
processes and the usie of several animals and objects, such as washing with water, fruit juice, 
bull’s urine etc. ; sprinkling water, bull’s! urine etc. ; rubbing with earth, sand etc. ; burying 
in the earth ; drinking bull’s urine ; kindling fire ; fumigation with incense ; showing the 
defiled object to a dog ; reciting spells ; offering sacrifice ; removing or throwing away a part 
of the defiled object (as in the caste of water of a pond or a well) ; spreading out the defiled 
object (as in the case of fire wood) ; killing the defiled person (as in the case of a man who 
has carried a corpse alone) etc. 

The dog plays the predominant role* in the ritual of disposal and cleansing. The Druj 
Vasu is repelled from the person or the object she has possessed by the very look of the 
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dog. The “looking of the dog” ( the sagdxd) is the condition precedent to any othfcc, act 
of purification. Recital of spells may either accompany other measures of purification or 
may be performed alone. The use of urine in Iranian purification has been particularly 
great. Though the urine generally prescribed is that of the ungeldbd bull ( Gomez ) the 
urine of a human couple, who have married incestuously has been mentioned as permissible 
in case of urgent need. The Gomez is taken orally as well as applied externally. Washing 
is done several times, number three and its multiples being the figures usually prescribed for 
the purpose. 

Purification as a process of expulsion of the evil of impurity lays great stress upon 
order and method in the execution of the prescriptions of cleansing of polluted objects and 
the disposal of bodies causing impurity to their proper places. Order and method must be 
observed both in time and place while undertaking purification. The slightest breach of the 
laws of purification constitutes not only ai heinous sin on the part of the purifier, but also 
threatens the ruin of the entire country. Importance is attached to the head and the eye 
in purification. Whereas the head is a .special seat of pollution, the eye is the organ by 
which the purifying animals can repel the Druj Nasu. 

The occurrences of impurity and the positive acts of impurity and purification have* been 
appraised in terms of sins and good works. Here, too, the Iranian mind has' displayed the 
same type of obsessional logic. An almost mathematical system has been evolved for the 
evaluation of the sins of impurity and the good works of purification. Eight degrees', corres- 
ponding to the measure of weights prevalent in the period, have been recognised in the 
appraisal of both sins and good works. Each act of pollution or purification is assigned its 
degree and measured in terms of! weights, so that the aggregates of both sins and good works 
can bel determined at] the death of an individual. The award in the next life to the soul 
is based on a mathematical computation of sins and good works performed by the individual 
in this life. Three days after death, when the soul is called to account, the sins and good 
works are weighed against each other in the scales' and the soul is ordered to heaven or 
hell or to an intermediate place known as Hamistakdn according as the good works or sins 
preponderate or are exactly equal. According to one authority even a small difference equal 
to the weight of a single hair of eyelashes may decide the fate of the soul and send it to 
either heaven or hell. The computation of sins and good works is made complex by several 
factors such as punishment, atonement, renunciation, age of the individual, imputation of 
sins and good works done by a child to its parents, performance of rituals, compensation, 
mercy, etc. 

The connotation of sin, it must be noted, extended to occurrences of impurity over 
which human beings' could have little or no control. Hence the life of the Iranian society 
of the period represented by the texts must have beeit constantly beset with sins. Punish- 
ment was administered by means of whips by priest9. It was meted out more with a view 
tq save the sbul and as a measure of atonement rather than as a punitive measure. The 
supreme penalty of death was also given with the same view of safeguarding the interests 
of the soul of the perpetrator of sin, because only by dying were such .sinners believed to 
become pure. Another motive in taking life for the sins of impurity s'eems to have been 
the protection of society from the great contagion which the sinner had acquired. A pesti- 
lence would overwhelm the society, were the sinner left alive. Measures of atonement in- 
cluded, besides performance of good works and ceremonials, such measures as' killing of 
noxious creatures, etc. 

The ideas of impurity and the prescriptions of purification as laid down in the texts 
find some measure of corroboration from the sbeial history of the Iranians under the Achae- 
menian, Parthian and Sasanian periods, just as much as they do from the social and religious 
life of the Plarsis to-day. From the very beginning, fire, water, earth and other elements 
which are highly susceptible to impurity have received great honour and sacrifice from the 
Iranians. Defilement of fire by contact with corpse and other dead matter was strictly 
forbidden from the most ancient times. Although the practice of burying the dead in the 
earth was prevalent throughout the Achaemenian period, that of burning the dead was prohi- 
bited ever since the days of Cyrus. The obsession against defilement of water is dearly 
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evidenced by the refusal of Tiridates, the ruler of Armenia, to travel by sea to Rome when 
invited by Emperor Nero. His brother Vologeses I, the Parthian monarch declined the 
invitation for the same reason. Instances of prevention of the earth from defilement are 
found in the rules against spitting, blowing the nose or relieving in open spaces etc. Xenophon 
reports that even King Cyrus was keen on enforcing the rules against the spitting or blowing 
the nose in the public. The evolution of the Dakhma itself testifies to the Iranian dread 
of defiling fire and earth by corpse. Slaying of noxious creatures by the Magi priests, as a 
measure of atonement for sins, has been reported clearly by Herodotus. 

The study of impurity and purification from various religions, both primitive and civi- 
lised, should prove very fruitful in understanding some significant forces of the mind, their 
growth and manifestations. Herein lies the importance of a thorough historical and anthro- 
pological study of purify and purification. Freud has already shown the resemblance between 
the mechanisms employed by some of the neurotics and the practices of purification among 
the primitive societies. A historical study of impurity proves that in all its manifestations 
in various societies, repulsion from impure objects has been the chief characteristic of the 
diverse phenomena of impurity. But the investigation of Freud suggests that behind the 
external manifestations of repulsion there also lie the forces of attraction. Hence it is 
hoped that a comprehensive study of impurity from religion, anthropology and psychology 
would enable us to go to the very roots of the phenomena concerned. 
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A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrta and Prakjta Manuscripts. ( Bhagvatsimhaji Collec- 
tion and H. M. Bhadkamkar Collection) in the Library of the University of Bombay, 
Books I and II (Volumes MV), 1944, compiled by Prof. G. V. Devasthali, M.A., 
Pp. 877 ; Price Rs. 20/- (per set). 

The importance of the Descriptive Catalogues of Sanskrit Manuscripts, especially to the 
student of Sanskrit literature has now been well recognized. Such catalogues are indispen- 
sable to persons interested and engaged in the research work in several branches of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit literature. Since the publication of Dr. Aufrecht’s monumental * Catalogus 
Catalogorum ’ in 1903,, numerous lists and descriptive catalogues of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
manuscripts deposited in several manuscripts libraries all over the world have come to light 
and rendered valuable assistance to every student of Sanskrit literature working on the history 
and chronology of Sanskrit works. 

The present volume under review comprising two voluminous books of 877 pages in all 
contains a description of 2408 Sanskrit and Prakrit (including Vernacular literature) manus- 
cripts deposited in the two Collections viz. (i) Bhagvatsinhaji Collection and (ii) H. M. 
Bhadkamkar Collection in the Library of the University of Bombay. These 2408 manus- 
cripts are divided into fourteen broad divisions as under : — 

(i) Linguistics (nos. 1-128); (ii) Literary Science (nos. 129-69); (iii) Medicine 
(nos. 170-324) ; (iv) Astronomy, Mathematics and Astrology (nos, 325-548) ; (v) Architec- 
ture (nos. 549-53) ; (vi) Veda and Vedic (nos. 554-939) ; (vii) Dharma$astra (nos. 940- 
1239) ; (viii) Epic9 and Puranas (nos. 1240-1392) ; (ix) Stotras (nos. 1393-1717) ; (x) 
Tantra (nos. 1718-1949) ; (xi) Philosophy (nos. 1950 2135) ; (xii) Kavya (nos. 2136-2318); 
( xiii ) Vernacular literature (nos. 2319-73,) and (xiv) Jain literature (nos. 2374-2408). 

The Introduction by Dr. P. M. Joshi, the University Librarian, gives the history of 
the two Collections showing how the manuscripts came to be the part of the Bombay Uni- 
versity Library and how the work of preparing the Descriptive Catalogue of these manus- 
cripts was undertaken by the University authorities' early in 1936. 

The work of preparing the present catalogue was carried, as stated in the Preface, under 
the guidance and close supervision of Professor H. D. Velankar and the compiler, Prof. 
Devasthali, has followed the principles adopted by Prof. Velankar, hia Guru, in his Des- 
criptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in the Library of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Prof. Devasthali has 1 spared no pains in making the 
catalogue as exhaustive and informative as possible by supplying detailed information regard- 
ing the works and the authors. A number of catalogues already published, several editions 
of the work concerned and various articles published in different Oriental journals have all 
been made use of during the course of the description of every manuscript. Analysis of 
certain works such as the Ahjandnidma of Agnivesa (no. 181), the Cikitsdsdra of Gopaladasa 
(no. 200), the Vaidydmrta of MoreSvara (no. 248), the Q$adhikalpa (no. 271) and a few 
others has enhanced the utility of the catalogue. In the case of rare and important works 
and commentaries we find list of authorities quoted by the authors' and commentators given 
by the author of the present catalogue. Lastly the three indices viz. (i)‘ Index of Authors, 
(ii) Index of Works, and (iii) the Index of Authorities have considerably added to the 
utility of the Catalogue. 

We congratulate Prof. G. V. Devasthali upon this achievement and very much appre- 
ciate the labours he put in this work during the past six years' when he was engaged on 
the preparation of the catalogue. Our felicitations are also due to the University authorities 
who decided to undertake the cataloguing of the manuscripts in the University Library and 
we hope that the two Manuscript Collections which have now been catalogued will form a 
nucleus of a large manuscripts' library of the University of Bombay in the years to come. 

M. M. Patkar. 
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MIDDLE DRAVIDIAN MORPHOLOGY 
By 

C. P. Sankaran & A. C. Sekhar 

[Abstract — Here for the first time the morphological features of Middle 
Dravidian are studied from the view point of Bhasktua Ravivarman inscriptions.] 

[List of important abbreviations used in this paper ; 

JB. R. : Bbaskara Ravivarman inscriptions 

10th; Tenth century inscriptions 

10th (Kan.): Tenth century Kannada inscriptions 
EMM. Evolution of Malayajam Morphology 

GL. Grammar in LHatilakam 

GOK1. Grammar of the Oldest Kanarese Inscriptions 

TAS. Travancorc Archaeological Series 

BDCRI. Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute.] 

Introduction 

The following study has a two-fold purpose : (1) an analysis 

of Middle-Dravidian Morphology from the standpoint of the earliest 
West Coast inscriptions and (2) an attempt at the determina- 
tion of the question of the time of Bhaskara Ravivarman from a 
linguistic point of view. The second purpose cannot be fully 
served unless a thorough study is made of contemporary inscriptions 
from adjoining areas and more especially, of dated inscriptions from 
the West Coast going down at least to the end of the twelfth 
century, if not later, for purposes' of comparison. Our evaluation 
from a historical point of view of the linguistic data presented in 
this paper should be reserved for a separate treatment after the 
publication of our study of the dated post-tenth century inscriptions. 
But all the same the historical importance of the materials found in 
the following pages is not diminished as these materials prove 
clearly that the inscriptions belong to a period when the speech of 
the West Coast had not acquired an individuality of its own, but 
was just beginning to develop some features which in course of time 
became so firmly fixed as to make the speech unintelligible to even 
the speakers of the neighbouring dialects. 

We have chosen sixteen inscriptions dated in the reign of 
Bhaskara Ravivarman for this study, which more or less form an 
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exhaustive list of the published Bhaskara Ravivarman inscriptions. 
We have only chosen those inscriptions which mention Bhaskara 
Ravivarman s name; we have omitted all those which do not do so, 
although they may reasonably be assigned to Bhaskara Ravivarman 
(such as for instance, the Tirukkaclittanam inscription published 
on p. 40 of the TAS). 

Regarding the vexed question of the possibility of there being 
two Bhaskara Ravivarmans, we have not to offer any comment in this 
paper. For our present purpose we have taken all the inscriptions 
as belonging to one and the same monarch; for, from a linguistic 
point of view, they contain practically the same materials, even 
though some of them may be separated from the rest by half or 
even one century. 

According to the astronomical calculations of L. D. Swami- 
kannu PlLLAI ( which has been confirmed by later findings of 
scholars like A. S. Ramanatha AlYAR and others ) Bhaskara Ravi- 
varman began his rule in A. C. 978. Regarding the extent of the 
kingdom of this monarch we need, for the present purpose, quote 
only what Gopinatha Rao says in his introduction to the Bhaskara 
Ravivarman inscriptions which he has published in Vol. II of the 
TAS. “ The inscriptions have been gathered from Tirukkakkarai, 
in North Travancore, Peruneyil and Tirukkadittanam near Changa- 
na^seri and Mulikkalam near Alvay* We also know that during 
the reign of the king Bhaskara Ravivarman grants were made to 
the temple at Tirunelli. From the situation of these places one 
can say that the kingdom of Bhaskara Ravivarman should have 
extended from at least Wynaad in the north to Changanaseri in the 
south, a distance of 1° 56 f and therefore comprised the whole of the 
Malayalam country consisting of the British Malabar Districts, the 
Cochin State and more than half at least of the present State of 
Travancore. He can therefore be no petty chieftain but might be 
rightly considered to be a suzerain loid of the Malainadu. This 
surmise is borne out by the fact that there ruled under him as 
Provincial Governors a number of minor chiefs, Nacluvaiis, such as 
those of the Puraikijanacju, Kurmporainacju, Venpolinacju, Venacju 
and Nanrulainadu 1 ’. 

The inscriptions are all (?) in the Vafteluttu script of the 
tenth century variety. It is well-known that the Vatfeluttu 
characters of this period form the best specimen of this system of 
writing and that gradually the characters degenerated and became, 
by the end of the seventh century, so illegible that great confusion 
arose in the writing which ultimately led to its abandonment and 
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the substitution in its stead by what has been called the Arya 
ejuttu. Since our immediate concern here is only the date of the 
Bhaskara Ravivarman inscriptions from a palaeographic point of 
view we need not go into the history of Vatfeluttu beyond what has 
been stated above. A comparison of the characters usually employed 
\n the Bhaskara Ravivarman inscriptions ( of which the Cochin and 
the Tirunelli Plates provide a good sample ) with those of the 
Mamballi Plates will show that they are almost identical though 
the Bhaskara Ravivarman script shows a little more development 
and therefore the B. R. inscriptions are to be assigned to the same 
period. The evidence supplied by the language along with this fact 
lends support to the view taken by Gopinatha RAO, A. S. Ramanatha 
AlYAR and others that Bhaskara Ravivarman reigned in the tenth- 
eleventh century of the Christian era 

The Vatteluttu script, like the Tamil alphabet, has no chara- 
cters for the voiced variety of the consonants and the sibilants. 
This raises an important problem in connection with the interpreta- 
tion of the linguistic material contained in the inscriptions studied. 
Were the voiced sounds and sibilants actually used in pronunciation 
or not ? From the fact that a large number of Sanskrit words are 
found in the inscriptions, we must presume that Sanskrit learning 
had become very popular in Kerala at least by the tenth century ; 
and we must farther presume that the pronunciation of Sanskrit 
words found in the inscriptions could not have been much different, 
although they were in many cases a good deal changed in their 
representation in Vattelutto. In other words, it would be reasonable 
to presume that the orthographical changes in Sanskrit words were 
only conventional. 

It has been asserted by many scholars from the time of 
CALDWELL onwards that medial consonants in Dravidian are given 
only a voiced value in their pronunciation and what is repre- 
sented in medial positions in the Tamil-Malayalam group with 
the characters for the unvoiced plosives are usually voiced in 
cultured speech. CALDWELL called this phenomenon ‘the convert- 
ibility of sonants and surds '. In accordance with this theory the 
usual practice among scholars has been to represent all the medial 
consonants with their voiced variety in transliteration. But oui 
observation of the colloquials of Tamil-Malayalam and our labora- 
tory investigations incline us to question the validity of the 
convertibility theory and its practical applications. We should 
anyhow point out here that to write ‘ togaimarabu ’ (GL, p. 52) is 
going a bit too far in a region of conjecture. Experimental phonetics 
alone can give a satisfactory solution for this problem. 
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We have therefore thought it safer to transliterate the 
Vafteluttu symbols into their exact Roman equivalents without using 
the symbols for the voiced consonants in medial positions. We must 
in this connection refer to the opinion recently expressed by P. S. 
Subrahmanya SASTRI that medial consonants were not voiced in 
Tamil prior to the 13th century of the Christian era and that later 
on they came to be given a voiced value. (See Historical Tamil 
Reader. Annamalai University Publication, p. XX, 1945). Since his 
evidence is a very slender palaeographic peculiarity and since it is far 
more dangerous to speculate about the nature of the spoken language 
of the past than the actual investigation of the present living speech 
we cannot set any store by this opinion, although our method of 
transliteration is justified by it. 

Phonemic Variations. 

Certain definite tendencies, which had set in in the speech of the 
West Coast prior to the tenth century and had taken firm root 
by that time were responsible for the evolution of new speech- 
forms, which in course of time came to be recognised as different 
from the rest of the Dravidian dialects. This new speech had for a 
long time, it appears, no special name, and even the author of 
Lilatilakam, who is out to establish the claims of the speech of 
Kerala as a new language, refers to it with different terms (like, 
Tamil, Kerala Bhasa, and Bhasa) on different occasions. The term 
Malayalam itself seems to be a very late development. 

Although Lilatilakam refers to the leading phonetic changes in 
Malayalam, the author of this most interesting work seems to be, 
like Jacob GRIMM, “ anything but a phonetician, and sometimes 
says things which nowadays cannot but produce a smile ”. Witness 
for instance his utter innocence of a knowledge of accent when he 
says that a dental « and alveolar n makes a difference in the meaning 
of the collocation kankanavil, which with the dental becomes kanka 
havil and with the alveolar kan kanavil. He fails to see that the 
difference in meaning is brought about not by a change in the point 
of contact but by a shifting of the stress from n to k. 

The following important phonemic variations occur in the 
B. R. and 10th cent, inscriptions. (It must be specially noted that 
practically no distinction is made in the Vatfeluttu script between 
the long and short e and o. It is also very interesting to note that 
the symbol for dental n is frequently interchanged with that fpj: 
the alveolar variety which may probably indicate that much 
distinction was not made between the two sounds in their pronun- 
ciation in the tenth century. * 
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In the examples given below the first letter or letters represent 
the variation whereas those on the right side of the oblique stroke 
represent the usual sound. 

a j ai : halancu ( 7); cf . halaihcu. 

a a : Irappanuku (1) ; cf. Narayanan, Cahharan , etc. 
i' a : pannuvitu (3) ; cf. pannuvatu , ceyvatu % etc. 
i u : patutahhimavar (3) ; cf. patutanhumavar . 
u‘ a : uta'ya (8) ; cf. ataiya . 

ulo : butukku (7) ; cf. kotubbu. 

eje : Venatu (8) ; cf. 

e/ev : ccvitu (13) ; cf. ceyvitu. 

ojo : Kotai (7); cf . Kotai. 

oju : oZ(a (3) ; cf. ulla. 

k/bk : Karbataba (7) ; cf. barkbataba. 
bh!rb(<sb) : Pcbbaran (1) ; cf . Parkaran. 
nn I nk : Cahharan (3) ; cf. C unbar an. 

cc I tt : amaicca (7) ; cf. amaitta. 

h I hh : amaiha (14) ; cf. amaihha . 

n/n : haliydl (8) ; cf. haliyal. 

nn/ nc : balamhu (14) ; cf. halaihcu. 
nn/tt : nalppattennamantu (1 1) ; cf. nalppattettamantu. 
nnjnt : bontuvannu (7) ; cf. bontuvantu. 
p \pp : narpatu (7) ; cf, narppatu. 
mjn : Keralam ( Polan ) (12) ; cf. Keralan. 
mm j m : Pabharaniravivarmmar (8) ; cf. 

Parhbaraniravivarmar . 
yjh : Karttiyai ( 8); cf . Karttikai. 

y\c : Keyavan (8) ; cf. Kecavan. 

v I bh : Cirivallavankotai (8) ; cf. Vallabhanbotai . 

U tt : Palarabar (15) ; cf. Pattarahar. 

Compare the chief phonemic variations found in the 10th 
century Kan. 

e / a : pu je ; cf. pu;a. 

rijr : Tiyipatuhga ; cf. irpatuhga. 

Ijt : bhalarige ; ci.bhatara, 

IJl : alambara ; cf. alamkara. 

sjs : Subravara ; cf. bukravara. 
y js : Sayira ; cf. Sasif a. 

Among the phonemic changes noted above, nasal assimilation 
and palatalisation are the most important and have been chiefly 
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irespoiisible for the differentiation of Malayalam from the parent 
language. The fact that Ltlatilakam does not mention that nasal 
assimilation is found in regard to Sanskrit words also may be due 
only to the conservative outlook of the author ; the inscriptions 
under study clearly indicate that this change had become a well 
pronounced tendency in the West Coast speech and had affected both 
native and loan-words with equal force. (For a detailed account of 
nasal assimilation, see * A Primer o f Malayalam Phonology,' by L. V. 
Ramaswamy AlYAR ; also see our paper on Colloquial Malayalam, 
BDCRI, VI (1944) p. 52 ). 

Other phonemic tendencies should also be noted. For instance, 
the dropping of phonemes both initial and final, a£ in ari < arid, 
and antu < yantu ( < iyantu) ? (10). 

Under each head of our study we have given only a few selected 
examples by way of illustration of each statement, and we have 
only touched upon some of the' most important aspects of Middle 
Dravidian morphology as revealed by the Bhaskara Ravivarman and 
tenth century inscriptions considered here. We must point out 
that there are several other aspects also such as verbal composition, 
semantic transference, etc. which we have not dealt with in 
this study. 

To make our study as useful as possible we have given parallel 
forms from Kannada inscriptions of the tenth century. We have 
taken these from the Ph. D. thesis of G. S. Gai, which is now in the 
Press and an abstract of which has appeared in the BDCRI, Vol. VI. 
Part I. We are indebted to Gai for kindly allowing us the use of a 
few of the materials gathered by him. We have selected only a few 
examples from his thesis under each head just in accordance with 
our practice in regard to the B. E. and 10th century Malayalam 
inscriptions, and we have often chosen the examples having the 
closest resemblance to those from the West Coast inscriptions ; also, 
we have not retained the detailed classification of Gai. 

Except the relevant speech-forms, the rest are put within 
brackets. The meaning is printed within inverted commas. Only 
the bare minimum of context is given. In giving the meaning 
English syntax is not scrupulously adhered to, in order to make the 
meaning of the form unde r discussion clear. In regard to diacritics, 
we have followed the usual practice (as found in the Tamil Lexicon, 
for instance ), but representing the retroflex continuant with two 
dots below l. We have not thought it necessary to mark final 
alveolar n ( except in the texts of the inscriptions ) because usually 
the final n is only alveolar. Dental n we have left unmarked. 
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Nouns 

Nature of the stems found in the inscriptions studied : 

( i ) Substantives not analysable into root and suffix- 
morpheme- words : 

Exs. B. ft. <& 10th : ari (arid) 1 rice ’, an * male \ antu ‘year, 
ucd ‘nr. on’, ulaku ‘world’, ur ‘people of a village* 
(derived from the original meaning ‘village’), etvr 

* opposite’, kalainnu (a measure), kari ‘curry', kdtu 
‘forest’, kaccam ‘agreement’, kuttu ‘drama’, koti ‘flag’, 
ndl ‘day’, natu ‘place*, nali (a measure), nel ' paddy ’, 
ney ‘ghee*, pakal ‘day’, pani ‘work’, poli ‘interest’, 
pon ‘gold’, porul ‘provisions’, pulli ‘rules’, vilakku 

* lamp’, etc. etc. 

10th (Kan.) : amgadi ‘shop’, tuppa ‘ghee’, tomta ‘garden*. 

(ii) Stems formed from verbal roots: (a) by the addition 
of one suffix : 

Exs. B. R. <& 10th : vajkkai ‘rule’ from vdl ‘to rule’, celavu 
‘expense* from cel ‘to go’, kalivu ‘ end’, from kali ‘ to 
end ’, ‘ waste’, from pd ‘ to go ’, ulavu ‘ ploughing’ 

(in the sense of cultivation) from ulu ‘to plough’, etc. 

10th (Kan.) elge ‘growth’ from el ‘to grow’, arita ‘know- 
ledge’ from ari ‘ to know ’ etc. 

(b) from the past tense of the verb : ex. B. R. : kotti 
‘drummer * from kottu ‘to beat the drum*. 

(iii) Substantives from existing substantival stems: 

Exs. B. R. d2 10th: Cirumarrappulaikkar , ‘the people of 
Cirumarrappulai , Uttirakanattar ’those of the Uttiraka - 
nam ’, etc. 

10th (Kan.) : badatana from bada ‘ poor, weak \ 

(iv) Substantives from the past and future declinable parti- 
ciples of verbs (with gender suffixes if any) : 

B. R. irukkumatu , ‘that which is’, perumatu ‘that which 
gives’, ’ridtuvdlumavar ‘he who rules the country*, 
canticeyyumavar ‘ those who perform the puja \ etc. 

10th ; vilakkumavakal ‘ those who prevent *, paraiyumavaka! 
‘those who say’, * muttavan’ ‘elderly person', kontatu 
‘that which was obtained* etc. 

10th (Kan,) : alidon 1 he who destroys’. 

Substantives from numerals : 
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B. R. : oruttan (9), mUvar (5), nafoar (7) f pantiruvar (15), 
munnurruvar (14), annurruvar (9)>aiyayirattavar (9), etc. 

10th : nalonru (2) ; irui>ar, niarronru , pinonru (3). 

10th (Kari.) pannirbbar ) ayvadimbar , etc. 

Formation of. words from Sanskrit loanwords 

Since the Vatteluttu characters in which the inscriptions are 
written lack the symbols for the voiced variety of the consonants 
and sibilants, most of the Sanskrit loanwords are necessarily modifi- 
ed in their representation, except a few like Tulam which can be 
represented with the Vatteluttu symbols. (See the introduction for 
a discussion of the problem this raises). The general rule in regard 
to the modification seems to be the simplification of conjunct 
consonants by dissolving them into their components which are 
then represented with their nearest equivalents in Vatteluttu ; e. g. 
Aceuvati. But sometimes the words undergo further phonetic 
changes; c. g. Miriccika < Vrscika. ( cf. Kannada 'punname' ). 
Syllables were sometimes omitted in the course of borrowing ; e. g. 
Maparatam. Changes of Sanskrit words in tenth century Kannada 
are not so numerous as in the Tamil-Malayalam group of that period 
because the Kannada script was richer in symbols. 

Gender 

In the period which we have termed Middle Dravidian, the 
general rule in all the cultivated Dravidian dialects seems to have 
been that gender follows the rational sex-differentiation, except in 
the case of animals which are classed under the neuter gender. The 
gender suffixes are : 


B. R. : 

Masc. 

--an, -an, -on 


Fern. 

nil 


Neut. 


10th: 

Masc. 

-an 


Fern. 

-at 


Neut. 

-am* -ai. 


10th (Kan.) : Masc. - an , -am, -om, -at a, -at am. 

As in Kannada the gender-distinguishing suffixes are found only 
in the case of -a stems, whereas stems ending in ~i and and con- 
sonants have no suffix or termination in the nominative singular. 
It is interesting to note here that the oldest phase of Malayam 
has no substantives ending in -a, which is so characteristic of 
Modern Malay alam. 
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Examples of stems without any suffix or termination : 

B.R.: 

Masc. nilal, pani, perumal. 

Neut. cenkol , nel, ney, rial, verrilai, kuttu, ari 

(arid), koyil, turuvati, eluttu, etc. 

10th : Neut. ney, ari, kuti, natai, riali, parai, etc. 

10th (Kan.) • Masc. odeya, tamma. 

Neut. amagadi, tornta, bitti. 

Loan words : As in Kannada, these are treated as native words 
in adding gender-suffixes : 

Exs. B. R. & 10th : Masc. Parkaran Iravi Varman. Sri 
Vallabhan Kbtai. Narayanan, Kirittan, etc. 

Neut. Kaliyukam, cannanam, tdnam, anupantam, 

paratai, etc. 

Stems without suffix : pumi, tantati, Accuvati, etc. 

10th (Kan.) : Masc. Ajasutan, Kannaran, etc. 

Fein. Nagiyabbe. 

Neut. anityam, adhikam, palam, etc. 

Without suffix: Masc. Amoghavarmmadeva, Gamunda, etc. 
Fem. Mahadevi. 

Neut. puje, sthithi, etc. 

Number 

Malayalatn, like the other cultivated Dravidian speeches, has 
only two numbers : singular and plural. The singular may be 
the substantive with or without the gender-suffix or case-termina- 
tion. No distinction is made between native words and loanwords 
in the formation of the plural. The honorific plural is very 
commonly used in the case of the names of important personages. 

The suffixes for the plural are : 

B. R. : -ar, -dr, -avaral, -kal, -dr. 

10th : -ar, -dr, -mar. 

10th (Kan.): -r, -gal, -ar, -kkal. 

(a) Simple stem in the singular : 

B. R. & 10th : Masc. potuval, cuvami, etc. 

Neut. paritai, pumi, mill, rial, naif, ur, celavu, etc, 

2 
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10th (Kan,) : Masc. odeya % tamma % etc. 

Fem. pranavallabhe , Mahddevi , etc. 

Neut, tuppa % amgadU etc. 

(b) Stems with gender suffix : 

Masc. -an, B. R. ; katavan , patutahhumava* , perumutiyan 
itaiyitan , ulpdtan, karalan , etc. 

10th. : hataviyan , pdtutahhumavan , muttavan , etc. 

10th. (Kan.) : magan. 

-an B. R. : Issuppu Irappan , Perumutiydn etc. 

-on, on : B. R. Kolyon % ceyyiccon , etc. 

Neut. -am : 

B. R. : pirasatam , kaccam , tanam, kaliyukam , etc. 

10th. : kalam t olukkam , etc. 

10th. (Kan.) ; panam % dandam , kulam , etc. 

Plural 

-ar, -ar, -mar : 

Masc. B. R. : 

bataviyar % uralar , itaiyitar f attaikkolvar , kanatlar , tirub - 
koyilutaiyar % potuvalmar , etc. 

10th. kataviyar, uralar , itaiyitar , wrar, potuvalmar . 

10th. (Kan.): alivar , Adityavarmarasar , etc. 

&aZ, £aZ : 

Masc. 

B. R. : hatikal 9 anmakkal , kottikal t uvaccakal y etc. 

10th. : cdtukkal , parataipperumakkal , etc. 

10th. (Kan.) : gavundagal , udarigal , etc. 

Fem. 

B, R, penmakkaL 
10th Kan. T^ageyabbedaL 
Neut. 

B. R. : kutikal. 

10th. : avakal. 

10th. (Kan.) : samvatsarangal . 

-or, -or. 

10th mwZZor. 

10th. (Kan.) balidor , 
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Honorific Plural 


Masc. 

B. R. : Pakkaraniravivarmar, kovilatikarikal, natuvalumavar, 
katavar, atikal, etc. 

10th. : tevar, natuvalumavar, pattarakar, etc. 

10th. (Kan.'' : Tailaparasar, Ahavanabbadevar, etc. 

As in Kannada, only the suffix -kal is found in the case of the 
neuter. It is interesting that Kannada progressively dispenses with 
-dr and comes to show a partiality for -ar which ousts the -Sr forms 
completely by the 10th century. It has therefore been assumed 
that dr is earlier than ar. (See Giki p. 115 ; Bdcri VI, p. 60.) 
This assumption may be tenable so far as Kannada is concerned, 
but in the Tamil-Malayalam group both the forms are met 
with in the Middle Dravidian period in more or less the same 
contexts as they are today ; for, certain words can take only the -dr 
suffix ( e. g. urar) whereas others can take only the -ar suffix 
( e. g. uralar ). 


Declension 

Stems ending in d, i, u, and ai as well as stems ending in conso- 
nants are met with in the inscriptions studied. 

The Nominative Case 

The nominative singular in all the three genders has no case 
ending ; the stem itself or the stem with the gender suffix added 
forms the nominative case. The plural is formed by adding the 
pluralising suffixes, -ar, -dr, -mar, -kal, and -or. 

(a) The stem as the nominative singular : 

As already noted, it is of great interest to the student of the 
history of Malayalam that in the earliest available inscriptions the 
-a ending of nominatives, which is so characteristic of Modern 
Malayalam is not to be met with. This supports the view held by 
Professor L. V. Ramaswamy AlYAR that -ai is the antecedent of 
Malayalam -a and that -ai was first reduced to -a in media! 
positions ( as in colloquial Tamil ) in words like amacca ( which, 
incidentally occurs side by side with amaicca in the earliest dated 
inscription ; viz., the Kaviyur inscription of Kali era 4051 ) and that 
this change then gradually spread to final positions also. ( See GL, 
pp. 14 and 15 ). 
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-5 stem: 

B. R. : Neut. 
10th: 

10th (Kan) : 

H stems: 

B. R. : 

Masc. 

Neut. 


10th: 

Neut. 

10th (Kan.) : 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

-u Stems : 

B. R. : 

Neut. 


10th: 

Neut, 


10th (Kan.) : 

Neut. 

-ax Stems : 

10th: 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Consonantal stems : 
Masc. ~l : 

B. R.: 


uttiravila (8) 
nil 
nil 


CUPami (9) 

neyi (5) 
pumi (7) 
utaraihbuli (7) 
mili (7) 
nali (7) 

ari (3) 

permmanadi , Ajavarmma Setti , Atri f etc . 
Mahadevi. 
arngadi, Kayi . 


Ki/ifu (9) 

Celavu (13) 

tiruvamirtu (1) 
nalonru (2) 
efuttw (3) 

arppu , wppu, etc. 


paratai (2) 

Aticcanumaiyammai (3) 
pufeai (1) 


potuval , atifeaZ (9). 
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10th: 


parutaipperumakhal (3). 

10th (Kan.) : 

nil 

Ncut : 



B. R.: 

-r : 

ettr„ terar. 



ur. 


-n 

pon (4) 


-Z: 

ndl (3), dttaikhol (6). 



cenkol (4) 



neZ (4), nilal (9) 
cerihbdl (11) 

10th: 

-y : 

ney (1) 


r i 

hayir (3) 


-Z: 

neZ (3) 

10th (Kan) : 



— n : 

pon — n ; saran 


-r : 

ur -t wirodhikrt 


-Z: 

obkal 

Stems with gender suffixes : 

Masc. 

: an 


B. R. : 


Cahiiarahkotavarmman (9) 

Manukulaticcan (11), Karalan (12) etc. 

10th : 


Tevahcennan (1) 

!A Lardy anakeyavan (2) 
muttavan (2) 
pinonruceyyumavan (3) 
paXt^anfewmavan (3) etc. 

10th (Kan.) 




J5cappa^an, Erevan, raagtfn, etc. 


-am : 

tanam (3) ? 

B. R.: 


Keralam Polan 

10th: 


tanam (2) ? 

10th (Kan.) ; 

atibhumbhukam , pramukham , etc. 
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Neut. : 
-am : 

B. R. : 


10th: 


10th (Kan.) : 
Plural . 

-ar B. R. : 


10th : 


10th (Kan.) : 
—ar, -mar 

' B. R. : 


10th: 

-er B. R. : 

-or 10th : 

Kal B. R. : 

10th (Kan.) : 

Honorific. 

-i ar B. R. : 


tantam (3) 
panaiyam (7) 
Karumam (7) 
Kaccam (9) 
Kaliyukam (1) 
nurru-h-kalam (2) 
aimpatin kalam (2) 
kollam (3) 

manam , anityam , etc. 


uralar 

uttirahanattar (8) 
hataviyar t etc. 
kataviyar (1) 
urcdar (2) 
itaiyitar (3) 
alivar 

Adityavarmarasar , 

settiyar , etc. 
parataiyar 

tirukkoyilutaiyar (14) 
kanattar (14) 
potuvalmar (3) 
urar (2) 
potuvalmar (3) 
koyilmanulaccer (9) 
mutfor (2) 
cdtukkal , 

paraiyumavakal (2), etc. 
gavundagal, 

T^agayabbegal , etc. 

Parkharaniravivarmmar (1) 
Marttantar (8) 

Crivallabhankotaivarmmar (B) t etc. 
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10th : Pattarakar (1) 

tevar (2), ndtuvdlumavar (2), etc. 

10th : Tailaparasar , Revaladeviyar , etc. 

~KaL B. R. : Kovilatikarikal 

atibal (9), etc. 

10th (Kan.) : TiagiyabbegaL 

The Accusative Case 

Only in the case of rationals has the accusative a case sign ; 
otherwise the nominative form is used as the accusative as well. 

The accusative signs met with in the inscriptions studied are : 

B.,R.; -ai 

10th : - ai 

10th ( Kan. ) : -an, -am, ( In Kannada the accusative termina- 
tions are used for non-rationals as well ). 

B. R. : Penmakkalai-h-konta (1) ; Kovattana Marttantanai (2) ; 
canticeyyumavarai (3) ; panimanitattai (14) ; Cirivainnavarai (14), etc. 

10th : P attar akarai (3). 

10th (Kan.) : Gojjiga-bhupalan-an> Pandiyan-an , pattam-an etc. 

It seems that by the end of the Middle Dravidian period the 
Modern Malayalam second case ending -e had become so universal 
that the fourteenth century Lilatilakam recognises only the -e 
ending and insists in the commentary that it is marked off from the 
Tamil -ai, pointing out that the augments in forms like >aaratte % 
marattine , anaye , etc. correspond to Tamil cdriyai . (L, II, ii.; GL, 44). 
Also sutra II, 14, states that the second case ending is optional 
for inanimate and non-rational nouns* and that for rationals it is 
obligatory. “This agrees with the Tamil rule implied in Tolkappiyam 
in a sutra in the Togaimarabu portion of Eluttu: — uyirtinai marunkin 
oliyatu varutalum ." (GL, p. 52). 

It is interesting, however, that in the inscriptions studied no 
non-rational or inanimate noun takes the case ending for the 
accusative. In Kannada the conjunctive suffix -um is added to the 
stem before the accusative termination ; further in view of the fact 
that in Old Kannada and Middle Kannada there are many instances 
where the stem itself is used in the sense Qf the accusative, and that 
in the colloquials of all the five main Dravidian speeches the 
accusative is rarely used, it may be postulated that the accusative 
ending was a rather late development in Dravidian. But this is a 
very large assumption which requires careful investigation. 
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The Instrumental Case 

The terminations of the Instrumental case are : 

B. R. : -a, -al, -kontu, -otu. 

10th : -al. 

10th (Kan.);: -urn, -im, -in, -imda, -imdam, -inda, -imde, 

-inde, - imdam , and -indim. 

B. R.: 

-a : avara-k-katavappon (The gold payable by them ?) (3) 
-al : utanpattal (2) ; itankaliyal (2) ; Kotai Tiaranan 
kaiyyal (4); arai poliyal (7); munndli naliyal (8); 
onpatinal onpatin nurral (9) ; ivvariyal (13) ; marru ari 
munnandliyal (16). 

-kontu : atukontu (2) ; nurrunali arikontu (8) ; verrilaikcmtu (8) 
nalppatitlkalancu ponkontu (16); Alakkatu-m-varrinupatum 
malaiyum karaiyum kontu (16). (The kontu in the second 
example in (16) may be taken as meaning ‘ purchased ’ 
also ). 

-otu ; Pumiyotamainna celavittiliyum (3)? (-otu may be taken 
in the sense of a ‘ social ’ also, as it is clearly used in 
such a sense later on in the same inscription). 

10th : -al : ippumiyal (2) ; vevvenuvakaiyal (adverbial com- 
pound-see under Adverbs) (2); onpatundli-p-paraiyal (3) 
Accuvati innalal ‘ In the day of Accuvati ’ ; (see under 
Functional Syncretism) (3). 

10th (Kan.) : -im ; Raghavan-im, tembalar-im. 

-m : olp-in, madeli-y-in 

-inda: Marndhatan-inda, olpin-inda. 

- imda (m) : Cumcuvimda, olpimdam. 
-inde and imde : Kulagiri-bhitti-y-inde, 

celar-imde. 

-al and -kontu are the third case endings found in the inscrip- 
tions studied, and of these two -al is the mote numerous. The 
solitary instance of the third case with -a may be taken as a scribal 
error only, as there is no ground for postulating that -al is derived 
from an earlier form -a, taking into account the fact that neither 
Old Tamil nor Old Kannada seems to have this termination for the 
instrumental. From the contexts in which the termination -kontu 
occurs, much as in Modern Malay alam, it should be supposed that 
it had its origin in the colloquial speech of the West Coast and 
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formed one of the many important dialectical peculiarities which 
separated it from the parent speech. 

It is very interesting that the fourteenth century Lilatilakam 
does mention only -otu as the third case suffix in the relevant sutra, 
and -al and -kontu are mentioned only in the commentary. The 
garliest Malayalam inscriptions (belonging to the tenth century) 
show only a single instance of -of u, and that too is doubtful. This 
amply justifies and lends strong support to the following comment 
of Professor L. V. R. AiYar : “ While -otu and -al are equally 
important as third case endings in Malayajam, why is -ofti alone 
mentioned in the sutra and then described in the commentry as an 
upalaksana? I suspect that the model of the Tolkappiya Colladigaram 
sutra which mentions only -otu as the third case ending for Tamil 
though —otu and -al were both current, might have influenced the 
author of Lilatilakam who (be it observed here) was a keen student 
of this Old Tamil grammar and some of its earlier commentaries. 
It is noteworthy that later Tamil grammars like Vi racoliyam, 
O^ieminatam and Tja nn ul mention both -otu (and -otu) and -al (and 
-an ) as equally important ( in the sutras themselves )". ( GL, 

pp. 45-46). 


The Dative Case 

The terminations for the dative case are : 

B. R.: -k-ku, -u-k-ku, -in-ku, -in-u-k-ku, -in-u (-«), -ifi-nu. 

10th : -k-ku, -ku, -in-ku, -in-u-kku, -in-nu. 

10th (Kan.) : -kke, -ge, -gge. 

B. R. : -k -ku. 

Kdyilkku (1); makkalkku (1); tiruvatikku (2); koyilatikarikalkku (2); 
natuvalumavarkku (2) ; valkkai valumavarkku (3) ; cantikku (3) ; 
Pattarakarkku (3) ; neykku (3) ; Patcararkku (4) ; Palararkku (5) ; 
tahnalnalvarkkum ulla (7) ( Here the dative termination followed 
by the relative participle ulla is used to express the idea of 
possession. See under Functional Syncretism,); Tirunelli-p-peru- 
malkku (9); ciri Vainna varkku (13). 

-in-ku : paninianitattinku 

-in-u-k-ku : nattinukku (2); ikkaccattil pattatinukku (3) -in-u 
(-un-u); Tiruvakkirattinu (2); cantikku mapdratattinu (3) tiruvamirtinu- 
n-tiruvakkirattnu-m-olla (3); akkirattinu (3); munro nr inu (3); kalamninu 
(4); tiravtlakkinu (5); J^anrulaina ttinu (6); ippo nn inu (7); tevarma- 
rtUattinu (7); tevarulpdtanum perumutiyanumutaiya (13); cellaninra- 
3 
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yantirantinetir (14); nellinu (15) ; pallittamattinu (16); Piraminar 
amirtinu (16); karalanu (12). 

-in-nu : iUantatt inn u (9); iti nn u (16). 

10th cent. 

-ku : avanku (3) 

-khu : Pattaraharhku ; puhaikku (1); Jraikbu Ilattukku avakali- 
taikkonta ; tevarkku ; pantiratihhu ; uccikku ; natuvalumavarkku ; 
uranmaikku ; Vilatehumavabalku (2); P attar akarhku ( olla pumi ) ; 
Aticcanumaiyammaikbu Tiruccenkunrur pattarakarkku (3). 

-in-u-k-ku ; 

vilabkinuhku (1); iccelavinukku ; marronrinukku ; 

tiruvamitijiukhu (3). 

-in-ku 

Venattinku ( atikaranceykinra ) (3) ( Sec under accusative.) 
10th (Kan.) 

-ke or ~ge : Kasigamge ; haduvonge. 

-kke, -gge ; - kham and -gam ; degulakhe ; nivedyakke ; 

tapdjanakkam ; mattargge ; sarasijabhavamgam. 

The dative case terminations in the inscriptions studied provide 
very interesting linguistic material for the student of the evolution 
of the Dravidian speeches in general and Malayalam in particular. 
The variety of the terminations throws valuable light on the 
probable part that accent played in bringing about important 
distinctions in the Tamil-Malayalam group of Middle Dravidian 
which led ultimately to the final separation between these two 
dialects. From the older form -k-ku ( proto Dr. * -kD ? ) one finds 
a steady evolution into -nu through the intermediary stages -inku 
and -inuhku where -in is the augment coming after non-rationals'and 
-u- represents a development out of the prop sound which comes 
between n and k when the accent shifts to n. With the full 
development of this -u- we can reasonably presume that the ending 
-h-ku came to be considered as irrelevant for the dative meaning and 
the dative force of -nu began to be emphasized by increasing the 
accent which ultimately led to the development of the form -innu. 
We are therefore inclined to agree with Lilatilakani when it isolates 
-innu as the dative suffix and cannot fully endorse the view of 
L. V. R. AlYAR that it was a ‘false ’ isolation, taking into account 
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our findings from a study of modern colloquial Malayalam that 
much confusion exists in the minds of the Malayalam speakers 
regarding -mu and -innu, which very often makes itsef felt in the 
prose of careless writers. 

( See GL, p. 47 and EMM, pp. 9-10 ). 

The Ablative Case 

The termination for the Ablative Case is: 

B. R. : mel nimu 

10th : nil 

10th (Kan.) : There is no ablative case in Kannada. 

B. R. : ippumi mel ninru ippon kotukkapperm (7). (The mean- 
ing of this passage is t bscure on account of a gap. 
This passage may however mean : 4 if this gold is 
not given from this land \) In the following sentence 
the instrumental is used with an ablative (or 
genitive) force : 

Lilatilakam mentions all the fifth case terminations current to- 
day, which shows that they were fully evolved at least some time 
prior to the composition of this work in about the end of the 
fourteenth century. 


The Genitive Case 

The terminations for the genitive case are : 

B. R. : - utaiya , - itaiya , -ufai, (-ifai), -m, 

10th : - utaiya , ~utai 9 

10 (Kan.) : -a. 

B. R.; 

-utaiya ) itaiya : 

Venatutaiya, (1), Paitarakarutaiya (2) ; Manaiyutaiya (7) ; 
Perumalityaiya (9) ; Perumutiyanutaiya (13) ; kottikalutaiya (14), 

~utai 9 (— ifai) : 

Kollarceriyavarkalutai (13) ; vilakappavarilitai (15) ; Kdvinnan - 
kutyrappolanutai (16). 

-in: Tiruvonattin munney (3); Kannamannalattin mel (5) * 
kallin mel (6) ; pantiratiyin munnam (13). 

The base without any case termination (or better the nomina- 
tive form) is also numerously used with a genitive force. Ex$. 
ktlyaykelppan Qeluttu) (1); vilu (- v-itikai ) (3); Kotai Haranan ( kaiyyal ) 
(3) ; Itapah ( kalivil ) (6) ! etc. 
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10th: 

- utaiya : Venatutaiya (3) 

'-utai : Sri Vallabhahkotaiyutai (3). 

Without any terminations : Exs. urala Cennan ( kari ) (7) (?); 
Cirumarrappulai Cattan (Kuru) (2) ; Potuval ( kaiyyil ), Cdttan 
Cataiyan (eluttu) (3) ; etc. 

10th (Kan.) : 

-a : Singular : With suffix -an : Aycanan-a, Ereyan-a. 

With glide -y- : tande-y-a, Atri-y-a 
Without suffix : Kakambal-a, Kadiyur-a 
With final consonant doubled : keyya, mel-l-a 
With suffix -in: karvv-in-a 
Plural : kayyar-a, kosigar-a , idegal-a. 

The sixth case suffixes in the inscriptions studied also show an 
interesting stage in the evolution of Malayalam as an independent 
speech, as distinct from the rest of the Tamil dialects. Prof. L. V. 
Ramaswamy AlYAR in his EMM, p. 11, says that the earliest inscrip- 
tions of the West Coast show only ude , uda, ide or de as the sixth 
case ending. We must here point out that in not a single instance 
“ uda or ide or de ” is to be found as genitive suffix in either the 
B.R. or the dated tenth century inscriptions ; and we must, therefore, 
presume that what the Professor refers to as ‘ earliest ’ are much 
later in time than the inscriptions under study. 

The fourteenth century Lildtilakam mentions only ute and ite 
and not utai or itai with the final -ai. This proves that the final 
-ai had become obsolete in Malayalam by the Middle Dravidian 
period which fact is borne out by the second case ending -e as well. 
The form -ite<-itai being expressly mentioned, seems to have 
become firmly rooted in the colloquials even as early as the tenth 
century of the Christian era and gradually seems to have come to be 
accepted in writing as a variant of -ute ( <-utaiya ). The evolution 
of the modern - nte may be, as suggested by L. V. R. AlYAR (EMM 
p. 12),the result of the sandhi change of n+t through the weaken- 
ing of the enunciative before the t. 

Since -utai ( < utaiya) as a sixth case suffix is not mentioned in 
Tolkappiyam and it is mentioned only in Viracoliyam it becomes 
clear that it was a Middle Dravidian development in the Tamil- 
Malayalam group and had probably its origin and maximum 
currency ip the West Coast as is evidenced by the inscriptions 
understudy; but nothing definite can be said about this problem 
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in the present state of our knowledge. ~utaiya itself as a genitive 
suffix was due to the association of an earlier genitive from -a with 
a kurippuvinai as suggested by Ramaswamy AiYaR. This assump- 
tion is supported by the fact that Kannacja has -a or -a as genitive 
suffix in the Middle Dravidian period. 

* -in as a genitive suffix is not mentioned in Lilatilakam although 
it is to be found in the inscriptions under study and in later literature 
fairly frequently. ' T 'his was probably the result of the use of the 
dative for expressing the idea of possession ; (c. f. for instance* 
irantamantaikketir'). This practice seems to have been current in the 
Tamil-Malayalam group even as early as the T olkappiyam period and 
seems to have become fairly firmly rooted by the Middle Dravidian 
period, although Tamil grammars do not recognise it -as such (See 
L. V. R. AlYAR, GL pp. 48-49). LiJ~tilakam mentions -n-nu as a 
genitive suffix. 

The loctive -il also was sometimes used with a genitive force 
(as in Modern Malayalam), while the use of the base or nominative 
in a genitive relationship was widely prevalent (which, according to 
Lilatilakam. was due to the dropping of the genitive suffix in com- 
bination). (See under Functional Syncretism). 

The Locative Case 

The following are the terminations for the locative : 

B. R. : -U, -ul, -akattu, -attu, -talai, -mel 

10th : -il (- ir ), -ul, -attu 

10th (Kan.) : -ol, -ola, -olage, -olam, -e, -al, -alu. 

B. R. : -il: nagarattil (1); ikkaccattil (3); Tanuvil (5); Itapattil 
cerikkalil (11) ; uralarkaiyyil (9). 

—ul : Itapattul (3) ; Makaranayirrul (9). 

-akattu : i-vv-urakattu (9). 

-attu : Tirukkatittanattu (3); mukkalvattattu (3) Ilankulattu (7). 
-talai: palakattalai ( cdakha-k-katavar ) (13) 

-me/ : pumimel ( ita-k-katavar ) (4) 

Without any termination but with final consonant doubled : 

Exs. Muyirikkottu (1) ; Tulanayirru (3) ; etc. 

The base itself used with a locative force: Exs. pala-nura- 
yirattantum (1) ; iruntaruliya nal (1) ; pantiramantu (3) ; etc. 

10th : 

-il : Ettikkariyil, ( Ulavumankalattavakal ) tantatiyil (2). 

Ciraikkaraiyil, (2) ; Potuval kaiyyil ; kilittil, (3). 
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-ir : Ayirurir (3) ( This may be only a scribal error ). 

—ul : Kitankuparalul (2) ; T ulattul, ( Panainkavin ) koi'ilul, 
kottilul (3), 

-attu : mukkalvattattu , ottitteyakalattu, (2) ; Kollattu, irunta - 
ruliyetattu (3) ; 

Without any terminations : nalayirattampattoramantu (1) ; 
avakalitai ( -k-konta ) (2) ; Miriccikanayirru (3). 

10th (Kan.) : - ul , ol, olage and alii are the principal termina- 
tions of the locative. Except -alii and -olage, the 
other terminations are not separately used as 
morpheme* words in Kannada. ( cf. Gai, BDCRI, 
VI, p. 61 ). 

-ol : bay-ol, Kadiyur-ol ; 

-olage : nad-olage ; 

-al, -al-u : kayy-al, bayal-al-u 

-e i nadadhyaksd-e. 

-il is the seventh case termination which is by far the most 
numerous in the inscriptions studied here. It is clearly a feature of 
Middle Tamil-Malayalam. Old Tamil does not possess it as a 
locative ending, whereas by the time of Viracoliyam and 7^[ a nn ul the 
locative force of this particle had become so firmly established that 
these Middle Tamil grammars recognise it as such and Lilatilakam 
also mentions it as the most common locative suffix. 

The termination -ul found in these inscriptions corresponds to 
the Kannada -ol and possibly this termination was the oldest of all 
the Tamil-Malayalam locative suffixes and -il was very probably 
a development out of this by a phonetic shift ; -ul > X) l (through 
weakening of -u) > D l (the l becoming l because of the tongue 
spreading involved in u becoming b)>il (which came t6be thought 
the ‘ correct ’ form ). The change of u > i through the indeter- 
minate rowel H is a common enough phenomenon in Malayalam 
colloquials but as we are not able to give an example for l > l in a 
similar position our suggestion that ul > il is very tentative and 
requires careful further investigation. 

The termination -attu calls for a comment. Lilatilakam does 
not mention it, although it seems to have been much current in 
the speech and writing of the West Coast as is shown by the earliest 
inscriptions and literature. It is very popular in the colloquials of 
all parts of Kerala even today. “ The use of attu is expressly 
sanctioned by Tolkappiyam Eluttadigaram for bases like veyil 
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( TE, 378 ), malai (288), irul , (403) vin (306), pant 1 cold season ’ 
(242), vali (243). The use of attu with a locative force was quite 
common in Early Middle Tamil-Malayalam. Malayalam inherited 
this feature and has preserved it wholly down till today, while 
modern colloquial Tamil has ceased to have it.” (EMM, pp. 12-13). 
\Vhat may be the origin of this -attu ? We suggest that it is 
possibly derived from akattu ( which itself may be from proto Dr. 
*akattul ( ! ) jvhich occurs as a seventh case ending in the Tirunelli 
Plates. This is yet another interesting problem for the student 
of Dravidian Linguistics. 

The nominative with locative force is also found in the 
inscriptions studied as much as in Modern Malayalam, especially 
in colloquials. 

Functional Syncretism* 

Functional Syncretism is found in the inscription studied. 

Examples : 

B. R. & 10th. 

Nominative for Accusative : 

As already remarked, this is the case for all non-rationals. 

Na nr ulainatu valnnu 1 ruling Nanrualiriatu ' (2) : nantavilakku 
celuttumavar ‘ those who are meeting the expenses of the perpetual 
lamps ’ (3) ; campon kontan * he took the gold ’ (4) ; pon kontuvarukil 
‘ if the gold is brought ’ (4) ; etc. 

Nominative for genitive : 

This is very frequently met with. Exs. : Kilyaykelppan eluttu 
‘ the writing of the Kilyaykelppan ’ Kotai Narayanan kaiyyal ‘ by 
the hand of Kotai Narayanan ’ (3) ; etc. 

Nominative for Locative : 

This is also very frequent : Exs. : pantiramantu ' in the 
twelfth year ’ ; (3) Viriccika nayiru irupatu cenra rial ‘ on the 
twentieth day in the month of Viriccika ’ (5) ; Kalkkarai tan atti-k- 
konta ‘ what he bought at Kalkkarai ’ (16) ; etc. 

Instrumental for genitive (or ablative') : atinal kilolla ‘ those who 
are below that ’ (3). 

Instrumental for locative : Accuvati rnnalal ‘on (in) the day of 
Accuvati ’ (10th-3). 

Dative with ulla for genitive : * tahhal rialvarkkum ulla ’ lit. * that 
which is to themselves four persons that is, theirs. 

Dative for locative : Alakkatu-m-avarrinu patum ’ Alakkatu and 
that which is included in them ’. 
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Locative for genitive : panniratiyil mun vannu having come 
before the mid-day puja ’ (16) (This may be only a scribal error 
or editor’s error for panniratiyin.') 

In forms like Tirukkatittanattu mukkal vattam , Itapanayirru 
Tiruvonam, etc. a possessive relationship is expressed by the locative 
(or what may be considered as the locative) ending. 

Adjectives 

Adjectives of quantity and quality are found in the inscriptions 
studied here. They do not have any agreement with the nouns 
they qualify in regard to gender or number. The adjective precedes 
the noun when used attributively and follows it when used 
predicatively. 

Declinable participles, substantives and numerals are also used 
adjectively by placing them before the nouns they qualify. 

Generally speaking, it is sometimes difficult to tell whether a 
word is to be classed as adjective or not ( cf ; in this connection! 
Jespersen, Philosophy of Grammar, p. 72ff ) ; and this difficulty is 
felt -all the more in the Dravidian group because the classification 
done by scholars so far seems to be at times too arbitrary. To take 
an impersonal example. The Tamil Lexicon ( published by the 
Madras University ) calls ulla an adjective, and gives two examples : 
ahke ulla manitan and ulla camacaram itu. Now ulla is derived from 
ul which is a verbal root, and therefore it seems to be better to take 
it as a present relative participle which of course, functions here as 
an adjective. But this adjectival function, it appears to us, is 
on a different footing altogether from that of ulla in the second 
example, which is a ‘ fuller ’ adjective. The problem of classification, 
we again emphasise, is a very difficult one; but we should also 
emphasise the need for following some definite principles for 
making as unambiguous and descriptive a classification as possible 
in the Dravidian field, as scholars like Jespersen have done in 
other fields. 

The following words in the inscriptions studied may be 
classed as adjectives as they qualify the substantives which follow 
or precede. 

B. R. : ittilu ’ thus much ’ ( < ittirai (?) < ittanai), marru ' other,’ 
cem ‘ red,’ attai, * annual ’ peru ‘ big,’ palam * old ’ 

10th ; mutu, ' old,’ mil * superior.’ 

10th : nal, per, bel. 
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Examples : 

B/R. : ittilu: ivai ittilumuMatu (used predicativeiy ) (3); 
pumiyotamamna celavittiliyum (3). 
marru : marrpnrinu (3) ; marrepperppattatum (6). 
marru....mili (7) ; marru art munnanaliyal (16) ; 
cem : cenxpon (4). 
attai : attai-k-kol (6) 
peru : perum parampu (11) ; 

palam • palahkacu (7) palam Vilahkatu (7); palank- 
ant (13). 

mutu : mutu ( kuru ) (9) ; 
mel : melcanti (12). 

10th (Kan.) : ?ial : naliata 

per : per-ggeragalin ; piriya keriya . 
vel ( bel ) ; bel-gode . 

Declinable Participles used as adjectives : 

Exs. Past : pirasdticc ( aruliya pirasatam ) ; avirdtattal 
B. R. & 10th : panning ( kaccamdvatu ) ; etc. etc. 

,, Present : Kilppataindyahamceyyinra ( Murhkan - 

Cattan) ; cellaninra yantu % etc., etc. 
Future : kotukkum (an); vilakkum (ur atari); etc. etc. 

10th (Kan.) : Past : aZzda, dda, zrdda, etc. 

future : oduva , paruva t etc. 

( For more examples see under Adjective Participles ; ) 

Examples of nouns used as adjectives : 

B. R. & 10th : Cittirai Vilu , Cahhirdnti ndl y Mulikkala-k-kaccam 
Cirumarrappulai Kotai ?{aranan % etc. etc. 

Numerals as Adjectives 

Numerals, both cardinal and ordinal, are used as adjectives 
by placing them before the substantives ; they sometimes enter 
into composition with the nouns qualified, when they undergo 
phonetic changes. 

Examples : B. R. & 10th : oru ( cuvdmiydtu ) ; irantu (kuti) ; 

munnanali etc. 

irantam(dntu), nalam(antu ), etc. 
10th (Kan.) : ondu panam, eradu degulakke , etc* 

eradaneya , muraneya, etc. 


4 
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Pronouns 

The pronouns found in the inscriptions under study can be 
classified as personal, reflexive and demonstrative. These are 
declined like nouns and, as in Kannada, show gender difference only 
in the third person of the personal, and in the demonstrative. Also, 
as in Kannada, the third person pronoun and remote demonstrative 
pronoun are the same. 

It is noteworthy that the initial palatal-nasal n in the first 
person pronoun, which is so characteristic of Malayalam, is not to be 
met with in the Bhaskara Ravivarnian or tenth century inscriptions 

Personal Pronouns 

First Person Singula / Plural 

B. R. : 

Nom. in (?5) 

10th 

Nom nan (3) 

10th (Kan) : 

Nom an, nan, am 

Second Person . 

Nil 

Third Person : 

B. R. . Masc 
Nom 


Acc. 

Instr 
Dat. 

Gen 

Fem. Nil 

Neut. 

Nom 
Acc. 

Instr. 

Dat. 

Gen. or Abl 

10th: 

Masc. 

Dat. 

Neut. 

Gen 


pala (?) 

atu (4) 
atukontu (2) 

avarrinu (15) 

atinal (3) 
avanku (3) 


avan (2) avar (honorific) (2) 

avakal (9) 
avaral (14) 
avarai (3) 
avara (3) 

avattku (14) 

avarkalutai (13) 


avakal (2) 
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10th Kan. : 

Masc. 



Nom. 

Instr. 

dtam 

avarim 


Dat. 


avargge 


Gen. 

atana 

avar-a ■ 

Fem. 

Nil 



Ncut. 

Nom. 

adu 



Dat. 

adakke 


Reflexive Pronouns : 



B. R 


Singular 

Plural 


Nom 

tan (15) 

tanna (7) 


Dat. 


[ ta ] hkatkkulla (7) 


Gen 

tan (4) 


10th 

Nom 

tan (3) 


10th Kan. 

Nom. 

Um 



Dat 


tamale 


Loc 


tammol 

Demonstrative Pronoun 



( j ) Remote : 

Singular 

Plural 

B. R. ( 

Nom. 

avan (2} 

avar (hon) (2) avarkal 




avaral (9) 

Masc -j 

Ace 

Instr 


avarai (3) 
avra (3) 

i 

i 

Dat 

avanku (14) 


i 

i 

. Gen 


avarhalutai ( 13) 

Fem 

Nil 




I Acc. 

atu (4) 


Neut. j 

| Instr. 

atukontu (2) 


Dat. (or Loc.) 

AbKorGen.) atinal (13) 

avarrinu (15) 

1 

10th: 




Masc. 

Dat. 

avanku (3) 


Neut. 

Gen 

atana 

avakal (2) 

10th (Kan.) 
Masc. 

Nom, 

Instr. 

dtam 

avarim 


Dat. 


avargge 


Gen. 


avara 
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Fem. 

Nil 



Neut. 

Nona. 

adu 



Dat. 

adakke 


(ii) 

Proximate : 



B. R. 




Masc. 

( Nom. 

ivan (1) 

ivarkal (13) 


\Gen. 

ivan (1) 


Fem. 

Nil 




f Nom. 

itu (6) 


Neut. 

-i Acc. 

itu (12) 

ivai (3) 


[Dat. 

itinnu (16) 


10th. : 




Neut. 

/ Nom. 


iv , at (3) 


\ Acc. 

itanai 


10th (Kan.) : 

* 


Neut, 

r Nom. 

idu 

ivu 


X Acc. 

idam 



Pronominal Adjectives 

B. R. : The demonstrative i and a are used as pronominal 
adjectives. 

E. g. ippantirukalam (2) ; ittantam (2) ; iccelavu (3) ; ippon (4) ; 
etc. and a-vv-antu (9). 

10th : Demonstrative i is used as pronominal adjective, 
i (-c-celavum ), i ( -c-celavinukku amaicca pumiyum ) (2) 
i (- pparice tanta - p-patuvatu ) (3). 

10th (Kan.) : The demonstrative i and a are used as pro- 
nominal adjectives. Eg. i ( vasudhataladol ) ; a ( Kadiyura ). 

Declinable ( Relative ) Participles used in the place of Relative 
Pronouns : 

The TamiUMalayalam group, as Kannada, has no Relative Pro- 
nouns and the Declinable (also called Adjective or Relative 
participles) are used for the formation of relative sentences, 

[For B. R. and 10th cent, examples, see under Adjective 
Participles]. 

10th (Kan.) ; (i) idan alidom Vdrdnisiya karu Kanran alidom . 

' ’fii) idam alidom Prayageyuvam ... alida patakanu 
‘ akkum . 
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Numerals 

The words for and the treatment of numerals in the inscrip- 
tions studied here are much the same as in Kannada and in the 
other Dravidian languages ; and the numeral system seems to have 
|?een decimal even in the proto-Dra vidian stage. 

The numerals are declined like neuter nouns. They are used 
as adjectives by placing them before the nouns, when they some- 
times undergo phonetic changes: e. g. nurru nali , etc. 

The word for thousand is ayiram and it appears to be related 
to the Kannada sayira. It has been suggested that sayira is derived 
from Sk. sahasra through the corrupt form sasira (See, BDCRI. VI, 
P. 62 ; also the Tamil Lexicon). But we are inclined to take the view 
that sliyira or sasira may be only a faLe Sanskritiaation of ayira. 

Compound numbers are formed by multiplication and addition. 

A list of the numerals found in the inscriptions studied is 
given below : 

Cardinals : 

B. R. : 

arai , mukkal (fractions) (3), onru (5), oru (9), irantu (11), 
munru (5), nal(u) (16), ancu (2), aru (16), elu (13), onpatu (13), 
pattu (8), pantiru , panniru (2), patina(ncu?) (5), irupatturmlu (2), 
irnpatta(ncu ) (2), irupattoiipatu (4), muppatu (10), ridrppaiu % riaU 
ppat(u ) (7), arupat(u) (4), elupatt irantu (1), enapat(u ) (6), niu(ru?) 
(11), ayira(m) (9), ayirattcttu (9), nurdyira(m) (1), ^ aldyirat - 

tennuru (15). 

10th : 

irantu (2), na(JLul) (2), onpat(u), (2), irupatta (new?) (3), 
aimpatu (2), aimpattirantu (2), nuruQ) (2), nurriinarpattonpatu (3)» 
irunuru (3), naldyirattampattonru (1), ndlayirattampaUirantu (2). 

10th (Kan.) : 

ondu, eradu, muru % nalku , aydu f aru , emtu, pattu , muvattw 
ayvattu , elpattara (of 70), munnuru, aynuru , emtunuru, erad-aru-nuru 
(two six hundred 1200), sasira (1000), sayirada-nuru (1100), sasirad ~ 
ilnuru (1200), enchasiram (8000), pannirchasiram (12000), tombhatt- 
arusasiram (96,003), el-koti (70,000,000). 

Compound Tiumbers : 

Multiplication : 

B. R. : 

irupatu (2 x 10) * 20 

muppatu(3 x 10) ■* 30 
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nar ( l ) ppatu (4 X 10) 

= 40 

aimpatu (5 x 10) 

= 50 

arupatu (6 x 10) 

= 60 

elupatu (7 x 10) 

- 70 

enpatu (8 x 10) 

= 80 

nanuru (4 x 100) 

= 400 

nalayiram (4 x 1000) 

= 4000 

nurayiram (100 x 1000) 

= 100,000. 


aimpatu (5 x 10) — 50 
arupatu (6 x 10) = 60 
elupatu (7 x 10) =70 
enpatu (8 x 10) = 80 
nalayiram (4 x 1000) = 4000 
nurayiram (100 x 1000) = 100,000. 

irupat(u ) (2 x 10) = 20 
aimpat(u ) (5 x 10) = 50 
irunuru (2 x 100) = 200 
nalayira(m) (4 x 1000) * 4000 

muvattu (3 x 10) — 30 
ayvattu (5 x 10) = 50 
elpattara (7 x 10?) = 70 
munnuru (3 x 100) = 300 
aynuru ( 5 x 100) = 500 
emtu nuru (8 x 100) *= 800 
erad-aru-ttur (2 x 6 x 100) = 1200 

( ii ) Addition : 



B. R. ; 


pantv u \ i n , 

(ponn.ru) i 110 * 2> 


12 


patinancu (10 + 5) = 15 
irupattunalu (20 + 4) = 24 
irupattancu (20 + 5) = 25 
irapattonpatu (20 + 9) = 29. 


: nalpattettu (40 + 8) = 48 
! aimpattettu (30 + 8) = 58 
j elupattirantu (70 + 2) = 72 
| nurrirupatu (100 + 20) = 120 
■ ayirattet\M (1000 + 8) = 1008 
! nalayirattennuru (4000 + 800) 4800, 
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10th . 


1 

( 


irupattaim(kalaihcu) (20 + 5) 
aimpattiruikalamcu) (50 + 2) 
nurru narpattonpat(u ) \ 

( amantu ) J 
nalayirattampatto(nru) ( 
(ramanxd) -1 
nalayirattampattir(antu) 1 
( amantu ) i 


« 25 
* 52 

149 

4051 

4052 


j panneradu (10 + 2) = 12 
i irpatta-rialku (20 +• 4) « 24 
| irpattaydu (20 + 5) 25 

10th (Kan ) * J muvatteradu (30 + 2) = 32 
| ayvatt-aydu (50 + 5") « 55 
J nwyayvattu (100 + 50) « 150 
j niuriur ayvattu (300 + 50) « 350 
[ elnur -ayvattu (700 + 50) = 750. 

Numeral as Adjective : 

B. R. 

1, The numerals are placed before the nouns without any 
change for forming the numeral adjectives : e. g oru 
( cuvamiyotu ) (9). 

2 The numerals are shortened in combination : irupattain- 
( kalamcu ) (3). 

3, The numerals take an augment at: the end : e. g. arupatin 
( kalamcu cernpon) (4). 

4 The r of nur^u is doubled in combinations : e. g. nurru 
( ndli ) (8). 

5. The numeral follows the noun it qualifies : ( dntu ) nalppa - 
ttettum ( cenra ) (15). 


10th: 

1. Normally the numeral is placed before the noun it quali- 
fies without any change to form the numeral adjective : 
e. g, irantu ( nantavilakkum ) (2). 

2. In combinations the numerals undergo shortening and 
other phonetic modifications ; e. g. iru (ndli) (1). 

3. The numeral sometimes takes an augment at the end : e. g. 
anpatin ( kalam ) (2). 

4. The r of nuru is doubled in compound numbers and some- 
times even when the numeral stands alone : e. g. nurru 
( ndrppattonpatdmdntu ) (3) ; irunurru (kkalamcu pori) (3). 
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10th (Kan.) : 

(а) ondu panam ; eradu degulakke ; tondavondu . 

(б) or urvvi ; pannor mattar ; pannir mattar . 

“ In forms like ondw panam , eradu degulakke , the numerals ondu, 
eradu etc. are used as numeral adjectives by simply placing theca 
before the nouns they qualify, but in tontavondu (one garden) the 
numeral ondu follows the noun tonta . In forms like pannir mattar 
the shortened form of the numerals panneredu etc. become the 
adjectives. The shortened forms are found in the compound* numerals 
also. According to Caldwell they represent the Kannada numerals 
in their simplest, purest and most ancient shape ” (Gai, BDCRI, 
VI, p. 63). 

Appellative Nouns of Number : 

B. R. : 

pantiruvar ' twelve persons ’ (5) ; immuvaru 4 these three 
persons ' (5) ; ndlvarkkum 4 to the four persons’ (7) ; annUrruvar 
‘.'members of the assembly of five hundred ’ (9) ; aiyayirattavar 
k members of the five thousand (9) ; munnurruvar 4 members of the 
three hundred * (14). 

10th : 

ndlonru 1 one fourth ’ ; iruvar * two persons ' ; a marronru * an- 
other one ' ; pinonru ‘ different thing ’ (3). 

In the form for the numeral twelve, the first word of the 
compound viz., pattu becomes, as in Kannada, pan ; cf. 

B. R. : pantiruvar , 10th (Kan.) pannirbbar. 

Ordinal Tiumeral Adjectives : - am is added to form ordinals. 

B. R. : irantamantaikketir (1) ; nalamantu (7) ; drdmantaikketir 
elamantu (3) ; pantiramantu (2) ; irupatturialamantu (14); 
irupattonapatamantu (4); muppattoramantu (5); muppat- 
taramantu (10) ; ncilppattenndmdntaikketirdmdntu (11) ; 
ndlppattdramantu (9) : aimpattettamantu (12). 

10th: 

ndldyirattampattoramantu (1) ; ndldyirattampattirdmantu 
(2) ; nurrunarppattonpatdmdntu (3). 

10th (Kan.) : ~ane or -aneya is added to form ordinals in 
Kannada eredaneya , muraneya , etc. 
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VERBS 

The verbs found in the inscriptions studied here can be classified 
as transitive, intransitive and causative. There are three tenses : 
past, present and future; two numbers: singular and plural; and 
four moods : indicative, imperative (consisting of the obligative and 
prohibitive types of verbs), conditional and infinitive. ' 

Gender differentiation exists in the third person for all the 
three genders, viz., masculine, feminine and neuter. The dropping 
of personal terminations for verbs, however, seems to have come 
into general vogue in the colloquial speech, and at times, used even 
in writing, probably due to the carelessness or ignorance of the 
scribe. There is one instance in the B. R. inscriptions of masculine 
plural without termination and one instance of the same with neuter 
termination. If it may not be straining a slender evidence with too 
hazardous a conjecture, it may be suggested that the neuter termi- 
nation -itu began to be used in the past tense as an expletive in the 
place of the* masculine and feminine terminations, which was then 
reduced to the present type of verb without termination, and that 
this practice was subsequently extended to the other tenses also, 
(cf. EMM, p. 59). 

We must, however, state clearly our point of view that the 
suggestion (CALDWELL, Comparative Grammar, p. 377) that proto- 
Dravidian did not possess personal endings and that Malayalam has 
inherited this characteristic of the parent speech is quite untena- 
ble ; we are in perfect agreement with the arguments put forward 
by Prof. L. V. Ramaswamy AlYAR against this postulate. ( See 
EMM, pp. 60-61. ) 

Participles 

Participles are formed by adding tense-suffixes to the root. 
Adverbial and Adjectival (also called Declinable or Relative) parti- 
ciples are found in the inscriptions under study. 

The adverbial participles can be divided into the following 
types : 

(a) Modifying a finite verb — a ‘ full ’ adverbial participle ; 
e. g., ceytu (kotutiom) (1), eluti ( ariven ) (5), atti (- k-kotuttom ) (9), 
etc. 

(b) Modifying another verbal participle : e. g. arannu 
( armnu celutticcu kollakkatavar') . In this type the two members — 
the modifier and the modified may become so united as to form 
a compound which comes to be regarded as a root by itself 
e. g., hontuvannu (kutukka-k-katavar). This type of verbal composi- 

5 
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tion abounds in Dravidian, especially in the Tamil-Malayalam group, 
and they are found in all degrees of unification, so that it is difficult 
to say in many cases as to whether they are to be regarded as new 
roots or as separate units having the force of verbal participles 
only, arannu artnnu is an instance in point. Compare also atti-'k- 
kotuttom (9) where the whole may be taken as a compound apd 
attina (nanurru-k-kalam nilamum) (15) where attu exists as a 
separate entity. 

(c) Modifying an adjective participle ; e. g. alannukotukka 
katayan. Here also various degrees of intimacy are found between the 
two participles and in many cases, as in the above example, they 
have to be regarded as a compound root. The (b) and (c) types 
are classed here as adverbial participles only with a view to bring 
out this point of composition clearly, and point out, incidentally, 
the need for a careful investigation* of the problem of verbal 
composition. 

(d) Verbal participles used absolutely ; e. g., *itu kotuttu 
marrepperppattatum kotukk katamaiyillai . 

H is used to form adverbial participles : 

H is suffixed to roots of one or more syllables which end in-u : 

B. R.: 

( T iruvokkirattinu virdtam ) panni ( muttikkumitayitan ) (2) ; 
kuti (- c-ceytu ) (3); teki ( -y~attakkatavar ) ; eluti ( driven ) (5); 
( Pir&manarai ) utti [absolute] (8) ; ( Putapaliyum ) tiiki [absolute] (8) ; 
atti (- k-kotuttan ) (9) ; kuti (- y-attikkotuttar ) (9) : 

10th : ( Kaliyukam ) tutahki [absolute] (1) ; ( Kaviyur urar 
avirdtattdl) kuti (Jzoyilu mullirukka) (2); kuttc<m~kuti ( ir untar uliyet attu ) 
(3) ; nirotti-ik-kotuttan) (3) ; ( avirottal ) kufiyum (2) [verbal parti- 
ciple with the particle-um for expressing concession of fact]. 

10th (Kan.): 

Agi; Otti ; Ondi; Oppi; Katti ; Kalci ; Kadi; turugi; tunti; madi . 

H affixed to causative roots: arccisi ; arggisi; rriadisi; sadhisi. 

Hu, HHu is suffixed to roots without any change: — 

B. R. : ceytu ( kotutiom ) (1) ; (atti) kotuttu (2) ; ( itu ) kotuttu 
(matrgpperppettatum) [ absolute ] ; pammdnitattinku pantu kotukum 
ariyum kotuttu (8) ; (an-y-) kotuttu (irappi-k-katavar) (9). 

10th: 

raksiccu kotuttu ( raksdpokam kolla-k-kataviyar) (3). 

10th (Kan.): 

-dw, Hu added without any change : kddu , ct£i-du ; es-edu ; 
endu % oldu ; ildu. 
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*nnu, "-ftRu, suffixed to roots ending in vowels (both long 
and shoH) and tofisonants : 

(Kovarttana Marttantanai amaiccu 7{anrulai-natu ) valtmu 
[ absolute ] (2) | alannu ( kotukka-k-katavan ) (4) ; kuti-yiruntu 

(inncy imhhitu ) (5) ; ( mun-n-) iruntu (ejuti ariveri) (5) ; vatmirurmu 
(kalliHtkil katti ) (6); kontuvannu (kotukka-k-katavar) (7) ; kontu- 
vantu ijmtdtolikil) (7); ( mutukuru-valumavar) vannu ( tiruvati tolutal ) 
(91; itSnnu drift n < ( celutticcu koUa-k-katavar) (11); ( Cerikkalil ) 
c6g£u (oru «»ndj/dm panna ...) (11); kontuvantu ( palakattclai alakka- 
k-h dtdvar ) (13) ; ( akattu pannirapyin mun ) vannu ( tiruvamirtu 
ceyvusiu) (16). 

10th: Nil. 

10th (Kan.): 

This type of participial formation is rare in Kannada. Only 
one example (? ) is found in 10th cent, inscriptions: mindu from 
mi “ to bathe. ” 

-ecu, -iccu added to roots with or without change : — 

B. R.: 

Pirasadicc (w) aruliya (1) ; (Kovarttana Marttantanai) amaiccu 
(Tianrulainatu valnnu) (2); amaiccu [absolute] (2) ; (pattu kuttum) 
dliccu [absolute] (8) ; Parnccu [absolute] (10) ; kankaniccu (celutta- 
k-katavar) (12) ; ceyviccu [absolute] (16). 

10th.: ( irunnaruliyetattu ) vaiccu ( kotuttdn ) [conjunctive 

past participle] (3). 

10th. (Kan.): 

This type of participles is absent in Kannada. 

Participles formed by doubling the last consonant : 

B. R.: 

pukku ( vilakkavum ) (3) ; ( niyatikkum ) ittu (8) [absolute.] 

10th. : 

pukku ( vilakkavum perar) (3). 

10th (Kar.) : 

mikku (?) [According to Kannada traditional grammars 
the final soft sonants become hard before the suffix -du in words 
like pogu. But primitive Kannada root * puk with the suffix -nt** 
might have become pukku. Ordinarily puk-tu > puttu but it is 
pukka (pukku) because k is fully exploded and t is assimilated to k 
[GOKI, p. 201.] 

Adverbial Present Participle 

ivarkalo/rfoa Hnunccu vaiccariven) (13). 
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Future Adverbial Participles 

B. R.: 

(panaiyam) kolla (- k-katamai-y-illai ) (3) ; kotuppan amai- 
nnan (5) ; kotuppan ( amaihnar ) (6) ; celutticcu kolvan ( amainnar ) 
(12) ; [causative]. 

Conjunctive Past Participles 

B. R.: 

( Tirunelli mukkalvattattu) ninru ( attikkotuttar ) (9); 

( mukkalvattattu ) ninru (avirotattal pannina kaccamavatu) (11). 

10th : ( ... irunnaruhyetattu ) vaiccu ( kotuttan ) (3). 

Adjectival (Relative or Declinable) PARTICIPLES 

There are three kinds of adjectival participles in the inscriptions 
studied ; the past, the present and the future. What is called the 
future in the classification may in several cases have the force of 
present time also ; e. g . canticeyyumavaralai ‘those who (will) per- 
form the puja’; but they have been put under the future category 
because they are true for the future also. On the other hand, 
avara katava -p-pon ‘ the gold due from them has a ‘ present ' 
from and more a ‘future’ sense.) We should point out here that 
the classification of verbs and participles according to time cannot 
be done in a rigid and clear-cut fashion because the boundary line 
distinguishing the past, the present and the future are in many 
instances necessarily fluctuating (as JESPERSEN points out in his 
Philosophy of Grammary, and we can make such classification only 
in a relative sense. 

The adjective participles function as relative participles or 
pronouns. 

There are a number of instances where infinitives are used in 
an adjectival sense in these inscriptions. They have an indefinite 
sense and therefore they may rightly be called indefinite participles, 
following LAZARUS ( Tamil Grammar, p. 134, quoted by ARDEN), 

Past Adjectival Participles 

- nr a : 

B. R. : Itapattul Viyalanmnra ( T ulahayirru ) (3); ninra 
( patiyum ) (3); cenra ( celavindtu ) (3); ( Viriccika nayiru irupatu ) ce nra 
(rial) (5); (nalppattettum) cenra ( Tulattil ) (15). 

10th : 

Tulattul Viyalanninra Virccikanayirru (3). 
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10th (Kan.) : Nil 

-iya, Hna % xdhx , a : 

pirasaticcaruhya (pirasata m) (I) ; iruntaruliya (nal) (1) [aruliya 
in the second example is a mere expletive whereas in the first it has 
an independent verbal force] ; miliya (?) ( palamvilahkatum ) (7) ; 
(tCanharan Kdtavarmmari) ayina ( atikal ) (9) [ ayina is a ‘past relative 
participle used to denote apposition] ; ippannina canketam (9): 
(avirdtattal) pannina (kaccamavatu) (11); kotuttarulina ( cerikkalavatu ) 
(11); attvna (nanUrru-k-halam nilamum ) (15); ( penmakkalai ) bonta 
Onarumakkalkkurn ) (1); ceyta (karu:namavata) (3); pumiyotamainna 
celavittiliyum ) (3) ; amaicca ( nantavilakbu ) (4) ; kotuttarulina cerik- 
kal ) (11) ; ( Jkcralan Polan ) feonta (karanmai) (12) ; karalanaya Iravi 
Kovinnan (12) [apposition). 

Present Adjectival Pauticiples 

-inra, -a : 

B. R.: 

( bilppatainayabam ) cejyjwm (Muri&an Cattan) (1) ; alanmra 
yantu (1); cellaninra yantu (2); paniceybinra ( Jstetionpurattu Kun- 
rah Kovintan (4); avara-b-katava (- p-pon ) (3); amamna celavu 
(3); (tiruvamirtinuntiruvakhirattinum) olla ( pumiyuhtmar ) (3); amai- 
cctill(a) (wrwti) (6) ; ippannina ( canketam ) (9). 

10th : Venattinku atikaranceykinra Punalur Iravi Parantavan 
(3) ; avakalitai-k-konta (aimpatin kalamum ) (2) ; P attar akarkkolla 
(pumiyum) (3). 

10th (Kan.): Nil 

-«m : 

B. R. : 

ariyun ( catukkal ) (4) ; tiruvaratanai uttun ( cantihalavor ) (4); 
T irutielli-k-kollum (utarypatu) (9); cellum ( celavu ) (12); (jxvarrinu) 
patum ( ... ) (16) ; itinnu ventum ( ) (16). 

10th: 

ariyun ( catukkal ) (3). 

Future Adjectival Participles 

B. R. : 

-a, -an suffixed to roots to form future (or better to be 
designated ‘indefinite adjectival’) participles expressing the idea of 
obligation : 

Kotukka (kataviyar) (2) ; tantampata (- k-kataviyar ) (2) ; atta 
(- k-kataviyar ) (3) ; celutta (-k-kataviyar ') ; panaiyam feolla (-fe-feata- 
mai-y-illai ) ; vita ( -k-kataviyar ) ita (- k-kataviyar ) (4); celtutta 
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(- k-katdvari ) (5) ; cerapanna (katavari) (5) ; celuttikkoUa ( *katavan ) 
(9) ; alakha ( bataviyan ) (13). 

~wm is suffixed to roots to indicate the idea of simple futurity : 
muttikkum(-itaiyitan ) (2) ; ceyvum(-avaralai') (3) ; pannum 
(avaraiyum) (3) ; pannuvitum paraivitum ceytu muttikkutn(-avar) (3) ; 
kotukku(m ) (-n-neyi ) (5) ; ( patinaihkalannel ) porum( pumi ) (7) 
tivafeariyam ketukkum uralxri) (9) ; vildkkum ( ; uralan ) (14). 

10th : 

-a : 

celutticcukUa(~k~-kataviyar) (1) [causative]; celutta(-k-kataviyar) 
(2); kotuvpikka(-k~katavar) (2) [causative]; roksapdkamkolla(rk - 
kataviyar ) (3) ; tantappata(-k-kataviyar ). 

-wm : 

vilahkum(uralar') (2). 

10th (Kan.) : 

The suffixes for the declinable present-future participles are 
-ppa-, -pa % or - va . Roots ending in — i # and -e take the suffix 
-va, while those ending in consonants take - ppa or -pa. 

Exs. eseva ‘shining', oduva ‘reading’, ir -ppa<ir 4 to be’, 
torppa <tdr ‘to appear, [Gai. BDCRI, VI, p. 63; see also GOKI, 
P.205]. 

Conjugation 

The personal terminations are : — 

First person : 

Singular 

B. R. : -in ( ariven ) (1) 

10th. : - an ( arivan ) (3) 

10th Kan. : ~en -e 
Second person : 

B. R.: Nil 

10th: Nil 

10th (Kan.) : Root itself 
Third person : 

B. R.: 

Masc. -an (kontan) (4) 

10th: 

Masc. -an ( amaiccan ] ) (1) 

Fem. - al (kotuttal) (3) 

Neut. —itxi (?) (i ceiiitu ) (?) (1) 

10th (Kan).: 

Masc. - an , -am, -om, -a 
Fem. Nil 

Neut. - adu 


Plural 

-om (honorific) 
( kotuttom ) (1) 


-ar (arivar') (4) 
~ar (amaiccar) 


-ar 
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As in Kannada, these personal terminations remain the same 
for all kinds of verbs and tenses and the conjugated forms of the 
verb are obtained when the personal terminations are suffixed to 
the participial forms. We can therefore say that there is only one 
system of conjugation in Malayalam also. 

Verbal forms conjugated without personal terminations : — 

B. R. (Third, Masc., PI.) • ( kallinmelj Katti (- c-Ceravelliir 
Iravi Ka.iniyun Kulamahhalattu Sri Kurndra T^arayananurn) 
(6); ( uvaccakal ) elutitu (14). 


The Indicative Mood 


Past Tense: Personal terminations, when used, are suffixed to 
the verbal participles as in Kannada. 


First Person. 
B. R.: 

10th: 

10th (Kan.) : 
Second Person 

Third Person : 


Sing. 

amaiccen (13) 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


Plural. 

kotuttom^ (hon.) (1) 
vittom ( „ ) (1) 


B.R.:-| 


{ 


Masc. 


Trans, kontan (4) 

atti-k-kotuttan 

(9) 

mtr. amainnan (5) 
r without Trans, amaccu (10) 
t termination Intr. 

{ with neuter Trans, 
termination. 


amaiccarulinar (hon.) (2) 


kotuttar 

attikkotuttar 

amainnar 


( „ ) 


(9) 

(9) 


katti (6) 

uvaccakal elutitu (14) 


10th.: 


I Masc. J Trans. 
^ Fem. ( Trans. 


tamaccan , 

< amaiccan (1) 
\kotuttan (2) 

) kotuttal (3) 


amaiccar (2) 


r 

10th (Kan.) : ■( 


Ma9c. 4 


Trans. 

intrans 

case 


{ 

{ 

{ 


keydan , kottan andar , dldar 
iridon , eydidom 
puttidan , sattan , irddar % adar 
adon 

agalisidam 
enisidam . 


L Fem. | ) 

Neut. } intrans. ) aydu , kottudu 


Nil 
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Present Future Tense 

Singular 

First person \ trans. j ariven (1) 

no examples 


Plural 


Second person 

f Third person arivar (4) „ 

_ . _ , ! Without personal 

B.R, : l Masc. ■{ 

1 j termination 

[ First* person trans, ariyum (5) pom (9) 

First person \ trans, arivan (3) 

Second person Nil 

i t'u* j (Masc. ( Mulikkalattu 

10th.: -[ 11 person \Neut celvitu (?) (1) kaccamj 

pilaccaravatu (2) 

Without personal okkum (1) 
termination. 


First and Second Persons — no Examples 

[ Third person : 

I trans. 


10th (Kan.): '| 


Masc. 


Neut. 


With -kum 
suffix : 


intrans. 

caus. 

intrans 

caus. 


appam 


kapaduvar 
kolvaru 
arppar, irppar 
abhyalsisuva^rt 
pratipalippar 
irppudu , 
toruvudu 
pratipdlisuvudu 


akkum t 'enmikkum , esegum , oppogum , etc- 


Imperative Mood 

(a) Obligative : 

B. R. : -um suffixed to the root : 

( urulanum parataiyarum iccelavu ) celuttavum (3). 

- itu suffixed to roots : 

( amamna celavu celuttave) katavitu (3) ; ( urepatanum perumu - 
tiydnum kutiyiruntu inney ) vahhitu (5); ( ivvariyal pati tiruvamirtU ) 
cevitu (13); (hututtu) kolvitu (13); (iccelavu muttukiliratti) celuttuvitu 
(13); (tanta-p-^patuvitu (14); (atuvilakkumavaralum ittantame) patu~ 
vitu (14); ( panimanitattai pulhkilamainna vanname hanattarun canti 
ceyyumavaraluh) kantu+kolvitu (16). 
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10th : -atu or -itu suffixed to roots : 

QvUakkumuralar ) tantappatuvitu ; (2) ; (avanbu patutah- 

kumavanum ipparice ) tantappatuvitu (3). 

10th (Kan.) No examples. 

Prohibitive 

The root Peru (?) with personal terminations is suffixed to the 
infinitive to express the idea of prohibition. [It is important to 
note that the -r- of this root is not doubled before adding personal 
terminations.] In a form like ' per an' the formation is probably 
peru + a + an, the a signifying negation and the whole meaning 
literally “to obtain not he” ; and meaning in its auxiliary function 
merely “he should not”. [The solitary form perin probably means 
“if he should”, but the context is not clear. ] 

B. R.: 

vilakkavum porul kavaravum muttikkavum perar (3) ; patta- 
malavum cantikku maparatattinu kaikkuli kolla-p-perar (3) ; muvantil 
mika vaikka-p-perar (3); kolla-p-perar (7) ; orrikollavum ulavu ulavum 
perar (14). 

10th: 

iccelavum iccelavinukku amaicca pumiyum vilakka-p-perar (2) ; 
ipparicu ceyta kilittil uralaraka itaiyitaraka pukku vilakkavum porul 
kavaravum perar (3). 

Causative : uraravirdtattal-k-kutiyum iccelavu mar;,_onrinukku 

celuttikka-p-perar (2). 

Conditionals 

B. R. : -al : 

tolutal (9) 

-il, -akil : 

muttikkil (3) ; kontuvarukil (4) ; kolyonakil (4) ; muttukil (5) ; 
ceyil (9) ; vilaitkil (9). 

Negative Conditional: 

iramaiyum ‘even without giving?’ (1); kontu vantu kotata- 
likil (7). 

10th : 

-al : 

iccelavella-m-ottitteyakalattu celuttakkal (2) 

6 
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The Infinitive Mood 

The suffix -a is used to form the infinitive for all kinds of verbs 
and they do not change for gender or number, as in Kannada. The 
infinitive is used in the inscriptions studied in combinations which 
express the ideas of obligation and prohibition ; in the former it is 
followed by a noun and functions as an adjective participle ( s?e 
under Adjective Participles ), and in the latter it is followed by an 
auxiliary which expresses the idea of prohibition ( see under 
Prohibitives ). It is also used absolutely to express contemporaneous 
actions as in Kannada, when it corresponds to the Latin ablative 
absolute. 

Examples of Verbal Participles Used Absolutely 
B. R.: 

Itapattil Viyalan nirka * when Jupiter was in Rsabha ’ (7); Kovart- 
tana Marttantan Tsianrula ri&tu vala ‘ when Kovarttana Marttantan 
was ruling T'ianrula natu ’ (14). 

10th : 

Kaviyur urar avirdtattal mukkalvattattu kuti koyilumullirukka 
* when the people of Kaviyur unanimously assembled in the 
temple ’ (2) ; Sri V allabhankotaiyutan iruhka ‘ while sitting with 
Sri Vallabhankotai' (3). 

10th (Kan.) : The suffix e or -al is used to form the infinitive : 
eliyc, age, ale, enal, eseyal, oppal. 

Negation is expressed in the inscriptions studied by using the 
following forms : 

illai : neykku panaiyam koUa-k~katamai illai * there is no 

need to take security for the ghee ’ (3) 
itu kotuttu marrepp^rppattatum kotukka katamai illai 
‘having given this, nothing else need be given’ (6) 

alia : neyyallatatu kolvonakil ' if that which is not ghee is 

taken ’ (4). 

anri : neyyanri ' except ghee ’ (3). 

oli : or ottarai oli 4 without a priest * (9). 

It should be noted that some verbs are used in a different sense 
from which they are used today : e. g. ( Pattarwpanum...Keyavan 
Tevanum ) arivar ( will investigate [ and take necessary action ? ] ) ; 
( tiruvaratanai ) uttun ( cantikalavor ) ( The priests who conduct the 
tiruvaratanai ) etc. 
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Substantives Derived from Verbal Roots 

The substantives derived from verbal roots can be classified as 
Verbal Nouns and Participial Nouns. They are called verbal nouns 
when they denote the action of the verb and participial nouns 
when they refer to something which does the action of the verb. 
( cf. Arden, Grammar of Colloquial Tamil, p. 227.) They are 
declined like the other substantives ; e. g. pattatinukku, canticeyyuma- 
varai etc. Participial nouns do the duty of relative pronouns also. 

B. R. : 

I. Verbal J\[ouns : 

By doubling the last consonant of the base : 

eluttu, ‘ writing ’ ( < elutu ' to ,vrite ’ ) (1) ; pokku ‘ waste ’ 
( < poku ? ‘ to gc to waste ’ ) (7). 

By adding the suffix -mai or -ai : 

inmai ' the state of being without ( < il ‘ no ’ ) (1) ; valkkai 
‘ ruling ’ ( < val ) (2). 

II. Participial Tfouns : 

(1) From Past Relative Participles : 

kontan, ‘ he who has acquired ’ (1) ; pattatinukku, ‘ to that 
which is included ’ (3); ceyyiccon ‘ he who caused it to be done ’ (9); 
vaticcorkku, ‘ to them who argued ’ (14), etc. 

(2) From Present Relative Participles : 

ullatu, ‘ that which is ’ (3) ; neyyallatatu, ‘ that which is not 
ghee ’ (4) ; kotattavakal ‘ those who do not give ’ (9) ; kappavaralitai, 
' of those who guard ’ (15) ; etc. 

(3) From Present-Future Participles : 

irukkumatu, ‘that which is (will be) given ’ ; perumatu, ‘that 
which is (will be) obtained ’ (1) ; natuvalumavarkku, ‘ to him who 
will govern ( = governs) the district' (2); patutdhhumavan, ‘he who 
will abet ’ (2) ; pumiyulumavar, * those who will cultivate the land' 
(3) ; muttikkumavar, * those who will obstruct ’ (3) ; mutukuru 
valumavar, ‘he who will rule (rules) in the old branch ’ (9); 
vilakkumavakal, ‘those who will prevent or obstruct’ (9); orrikollu- 
mavan, ‘ he who will take on mortgage ’ (14) ; etc. 

10th: 

Verbal Tfoun : 

eluttu (3). 
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Participial *Hjouns : 

From Past Relative Participles : 

muttavan , ‘ he who has attained the position of seniority ’ (2); 
kontatu , ‘that which has been obtained * (3). 

Prom Present-Future Relative Participles : 

vilahkumavakalkkanupantam paraiyumavan , ‘ he who supports 
the person who obstructs’ (2); pinonru ceyyumavan , ‘he who makes 
a change ’ ; patutankumavan , ‘he who abets ’ (3). 

10th (Kan.) : elge 4 growth ’ 1 prosperity ’ from el 4 to rise, 
grow'; negarte ‘fame* from negaZ 4 to shine'; 
pogarte 4 praise 1 from pogal 4 to praise \ alavu 
4 measure * from al 4 to measure ’ arita 4 know- 
ledge ’ from ari 4 to know \ 

Adverbs 

Adverbs of Time, Place and Manner are found in the inscrip- 
tions under study. They generally precede the verbs to which they 
refer and are placed as near to them as possible. 

Examples : — ‘Adverbs of Time : 

B. R. : ( Tiruvonattin ) munney 4 before Tiruvonam ’ ( 3 )’ 

( Vilu)itikai 4 before Visu ’ (3); cantiraticcaval ‘ so long 
as the sun and the moon last ’ (5) ; attum(kontuvannu 
kotdtolikil) 4 if not given yearly ’ (7) ; niyati 4 daily - 
(8); ( Ona-tt-^alvaum 4 uptil Onam (16); akattu 

pantiratiyiri)mun(vannu) 4 having come before the 
midday worship ’ (16) ; etc. 

Adverbs of Place : 

mun(-n-iruntu) 4 sitting in front’; ( Tirunelli mukkalvattattu) 
ninru(atti-~k-kotuttdm ) ‘ gave it away while being at the 
Tirunelli temple’ (9). (Here the past participle of nil 
along with the preceding substantive is used with an adver- 
bial force. Cf. modern avite veccu eluti. Such forms are 
usually classed as conjunctive participles, but we suggest 
that they may better be termed adverbial particles.) 

Adverbs of Manner : 

marrum 1 moreover ' (1) ; mikkum ( elupattirantu ) 4 besides, the 
seventy-two ’ (1) ; kuta(-k-hotuttdm) 4 gave together with ’ 
(1) ; avirotattdl ( kuti ) 4 unanimously assembled * (3) ; mika 
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( muttukil ) 4 if delayed much’ (3); pantu (kotukbum) 4 what 
is usually given ’ (8) ; avirdtattdl(pannina') 4 done unanim- 
ously ’ (11) ; mur£arra{-k-kuti) * unanimously assembled # 
(9) ; etc. 

10th : 

Adverbs of T ime : 

dntuvarai(-k~hotuppitdka') 4 stipulating that it should be given 
annually ’ (3). 

Adverbs of Place : 

mer(collappatta) 4 above said ’ (3). 

Adverbs of Manner : 

avirotattal ( muhkalvattattu kuti) 4 unanimously assembled in the 
temple ’ * (2) ; vevverruvakai^-c-Cirrur nataittantam tanta- 
ppata-k-kataviyari) 4 separately he is bound to suffer the 
punishment imposed by the Cirrurnatai ’ (3). 

Adverbs formed from nouns by the addition of a particle : 
Examples : 

B. R. : attaikkolaka (kotuppanamainndr amaicculluruti) bound 
themselves to make annual payments as stipu- 
lated (6). 

10th : kilitdy ( ....kotuttal ) 

1 she gave it as a subordinate possession ’ (3). 

10th (Kan.) : 

Adverbs of Time : 

andu (then), balikke (after), modal (first), munnam 
(before), avagam (always), santatam (always). 

Adverbs of Place : 

alii (there), kelagona (before), poragu (outside), pora 
( out ), idir ( in front ), munde ( in front ), mere 
( direction ), olage ( inside ), ball ( near ), bade 
(towards), ettalum (everywhere), elliyum (anywhere). 

Adverbs of Manner : 

antu (in that manner), ante (like), intu (in this 
manner), entu (how), vol (like), nere (perfectly). 

Adverbs of Place preceded by : 

(i) Uninflected stem : 

B. R. : ( immuvaru ) mun (- n-iruntu ) 
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(ii) Inflected stem : 

B. R. : (loc) Tirunelh mukkalvattattu ninru ( ... atti-k-kotuttan ) 
10th (Kan.) : (gen) kereya eradu bade , muvattara olagana , etc. 

Conjunctions 
The conjunctive suffixes are : 

B. R. : -um, -u (?) ( = and). 

10th : -um, -u (?) ( = and) : aka — aka (neither... nor). 

10th (Kan.) : -um 
Examples : 

B. R. : 

I. (i) Substantives with -um added to every one : 

e. g. A.ncuvannamum petiyalum vdyanattdlum , etc. (1) 

(ii) -um added only to the last substantive : 

e. g. Tirukkalkkarai ievanulpatan perumutiyan 
potuvalum (12). 

(iii) -um joins clause : e. g. marrum nakarattil kutikal koyilhku 

irukkumatu ivan iramaiyum perumatu peravum aka 
ceppettotum ceytu kotuUdm 4 Even without paying what 
other citizens are paying to the king, we have allowed 
him to enjoy the privileges which others enjoy ' (1). 

(iv) Participial nouns with -um : 

e. g. atu vilakkumavaralum , canticeyyumavaralum , etc. 

(v) -um suffixed to genitive between stem and termination : 

e. g. Ulpdtanum Perumutiyanumutaiya (13). 

II. Substantives with -u as conjunctive suffix ? 

tiruvamirtu nantavilakkun tiruvakkiramu pumiyotamainna 
cilavittiliyum (3) ; canti ceyyumavaraiyu atindl kilolla » 
etc. (3); etc. 

10th : I. ( i ) -um added to every one of the substantives : 

e. g. tiruvilakkun-tiruvamirutun tiruvakkiramum~ 
tiruccannana mun-tiruppukaiyumamaccan (1). 

( ii ) -um added to personal pronouns : 

e. g. nanumarivan 4 1 also know ’ (3). 

(iii) -um joins clauses : 

pubku vilakkavum porul kavaravum per dr (3). 

‘ should not obstruct or steal the provisions/ 
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(iv) -urn added to participial nouns : 

1 nlakkumavakalkk-anupantam paraiyumavakalum (3) ; 
those who support the obstructers \ 

( v ) -urn with numerals : 

nalomum (2). 

(vi) -um coming after accusative sign : 

Pattdrakaraiyum P attar akarkkoUa pumiyum (3). 

II. — u as conjunctive suffix ? 

urala Cennankari tiruvakkirattinnu kutikuru cantanattinnu 
pukaibhu Cirupunaytltalai Cdttankuru amaiccan (2). 

III. -aka-aka : urdlaraka itaiyitaraka pukkuvilakkavum porul 
havaravum perar ‘ neither the uraiars nor the itaiyitars 
should obstruct or steal the provisions’ (3). 

10th (Kan.) : 

I. ( i ) Substantives with -um : 

e. g. balpum kurppum drppum. 

(ii) -um suffixed to accusative between the stem and termina- 

tion: 

e. g. initumam. 

(iii) -um with numerals ; 
ndlkum badavumam 

II. -am as conjunctive suffix : 

kdlakkam , mahdjanakkam , etc. 

Conclusions 

Palaeography shows that the Bhaskara Ravivarman inscriptions 
are probably later than the tenth century Mamballi Plat% as the 
Vatteluttu script employed in them is more developed than that in 
the Mamballi Plate. The symbol for k provides a good example. 
It is a well-known fact that the angularities of the Vatteluttu script 
were gradually rounded off and that this rounding and the habit of 
carelessness it resulted in reached such an extent by the seventeenth 
century that the script became well-nigh illegible because the same 
symbol came to be employed for more than one sound. The 
Vatteluttu script employed in the Bhaskara Ravivarman and tenth 
century inscriptions represent the script at its best as there is 
marked distinction maintained between the different symbols. The 
script of the Bhaskara Ravivarman inscriptions, however, shows 
on the whole more rounding than that of the tenth century inscrip- 
tions, but not so much as in the twelfth century Vatteluttu inscrip- 
tions, which fact lends support to the view that the Bhaskara 
Ravivarman inscriptions belong to the tenth-eleventh century of 
the Christian era. 
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The linguistic study leads to the following conclusions : 

(1) The medial ai is reduced to a in some instances in both 
the B. R. and 10th century inscriptions, which fact shows that they 
both belong practically to the same transition period. The B. R. 
inscriptions, however, show a greater frequency of occurrence of 
this phenomenon, which may indicate that they are slightly 
later. 

(2) Although the phenomenon of nasal assimilation seems 
to have become a normal feature of the colloquials of the West 
Coast by the tenth century, as is evidenced by the tenth century 
inscriptions studied here, the tendency is seen in a more pronounced 
manner in the B. R. inscriptions. But since the forms without nasal 
assimilation occur side by side and in good proportion as in the 
tenth century inscriptions, the B. R. inscriptions could not have 
been far removed from the former. 

(3) The verbal form arivan in the tenth century for the 
corresponding driven in the B. R. inscriptions may perhaps be an 
earlier form. 

(4) The two instances in the B. R. inscriptions of verbal 
finites without personal endings show that these inscriptions belong 
to a period when the West Coast speech was just developing this 
characteristic. This tendency becomes fairly pronounced by the 
twelfth century, as is evidenced by the twelfth century Ramacaritam 
and the numerous citations contained in the Commentary of the 
fourteenth century Lilatilakam which grammar points out the 
absence in Malayalam of personal terminations in the third person 
‘ neuter * past tense forms. The B. R. inscriptions which contain 
only two instances of this phenomenon are therefore to be ascribed 
to a period earlier than the twelfth century. 

(5) There is close similarity between the B. R. and 10th 
century Malayalam inscriptions in the matter of vocabulary which 
shows that they belong practically to the same period. 

The study that has been presented in this paper is a first 
attempt at the morphology of the Middle Dravidian. Being such 
it is bound to be not exhaustive, especially as we have not been 
able to give a fuller treatment to the entire subject by taking 
into account the earliest Kannada inscriptions as well as the Tamil 
and Telugu inscriptions with all the literary data presented by 
these languages. But the facts presented in this paper will speak 
for themselves showing the reader the state of the Middle Dravidian 
at a time when Tamil and Malayalam formed such a close group 
whence one could not easily be distinguished from the other. 
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Texts of Inscriptions with Introductions 

The introductions are only adaptations of those found with the 
published texts ; and we have given them here with a view to make 
this publication as much self-contained and useful as possible. In 
printing the texts we have given them just as they are found in 
the published texts ; but wherever plates have been published we 
have verified the readings and noted the variations and emendations 
we could suggest at the end of the inscriptions concerned. 

In regard to the trasliteration of t^e Malay alam and other forms 
in the introductions we have retained the method of the editors of 
the inscriptions. 

1. Cochin Plates of Bhaskara Ravivarman (El, III, pp. 66, ff.) 

Place : The original of the inscription is in the possession of 
the Jews at Kocci (Cochin). It is engraved on two copper plates; 
the second side of the second plate is blank. The grant was made 
at Muyirihkddu (which is identified in the Hebrew translation of the 
document in the possession of the Cochin Jews with Koduhhallur or 
Cranganore) where the Jewish colonists resided, until the bad treat- 
ment which they received there at the hands of the Portuguese 
induced them to settle near Cochin. 

Date : 36th year opposite to the 2nd year of the reign of Bhas - 
kara Ravivarman. HULTZSCH thinks that the meaning of this 
mysterious phrase is probably the thirty-sixth year of the king’s 
coronation, which took place after the second year of the king's 
yuvarajya. 

Characters : The character which is chiefly used is the Chera- 
Pandya ( Vatteluttu ) alphabet. Grantha letters are used in a number 
of Sanskrit words. In the foreign word Issuppu , the syllable ssu is 
expressed by a Grantha group. The inscription ends with a symbol 
which may be taken either for an ornamental mark of punctuation, 
or for an archaic Nagari sa t which might be taken for sru 

Purpose : The inscription records a grant which the king made 
to Issuppu Irappan L e. Joseph Rabban . The object of the grant 
was Anjuvannam . The word means * five castes ’ and may have been 
the designation of that quarter of Cranganore in which the five classes 
of artisans, — Ain Kammalar as they are called in the smaller 
Kotfayam grant, — resided, 

7 
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Historical Interest : The grant of certain privileges made by 
the Hindu sovereign to the Jewish colonists in his kingdom is ex- 
tremely interesting as it bears testimony both to the benevolent 
nature of the ruling power and to the influential position of the 
Jews who were perhaps traders. Muyiribbodu , where the grant was 
made, appears to have been the old name of Cranganore. 

“ The last plate contains the names of a number of witnesses 
of the transaction. Five of these were the chiefs of five districts 
( nadu ) which must have been included in the dominions of Bhas* 
kara Ravivarman. These were Venadu , Venapalinadu , Eralanadu , 
Valluvanadu, and J\[edumpuraiyurnddu . Venadu is the Tamil name 
of the TravancMe country. Venapali is identified by ELLIS with 
“Verapoli”. Eralanadu or, as it is called in the smaller Kottayam 
grant, Eranadu , is the territory of the Tamudiri ( Zamorin ) of Ralli - 
hbottai (Calicut). Valluvanadu is still the name of a taluka of the 
Malabar district. 7\ [edumpuraiyurnddu is the district of Palakkadu 
(Palghat), and is probably identical with Puraigilanadu in the Tiru- 
nelli grant. The last two names on the plate are those of the “ sub- 
commander of the forces ”, and of the under-secretary who drafted 
the document. ” 


NO. 1 

First Plate ; First Side 

Svasti sri [||*] Kokonmai-kontan ko sri Parkaran Iravivanmar 
tiruvati pala nurdyirattantum cehkdl natattiydlaninra yemtu 
irantamantaikbetir muppattaramantu Muyiribkottu irun - 
taruliya nal pirasdticcaruliya pirasdtam dvatu [||*] Issuppu 
Irappanukku Ancuvannamum petiyalum vayanattalum 
pakutamum Ancuvannapperum pakalvilakkum pavdtaiyum 
antolakamum kutaiyum 

First Plate ; Second Side 

Vatubapparaiyumakakalamum itu patiyum toranamum torana 
vitanamum caravum mibbum elupattirantu vituperum kuta- 
k-kotuttdm [|*] ulakuntuldbkuliyum vittom [I*] marrum 
nakarattil hutibal kdyilkku irukhumatu ivan • iramaiyum 
perumatu peravum aha-c-ceppettotum ceytu botuttom [|*J 
Ancuvannam utaiyu Issuppu Irappdnukkum ivan santati 
dnmakkalkkum penmahbalkkum ivan marumakkalkkum penm - 
akbalai bonta marumakkalhhum santatippirabiriti ulabum 
cantiranum ullalavum Ancuvannam 
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Second Plate 

Santatippirakiriti [I*] Sri [||*] Ippari driven Venatutaiya Kovart- 
tana-Mattantan [!*] ippari driven Ven[alpalinatutaiya 
Kotai Cirikantan [|*] ippari ariven Eralanatutaiya Mana- 
vepala-Manaviyan [|*] ippari ariven Valluvanatutaiya 
Irdyarancattan [|*] ippari ariven J^etumpuraiyurnatutaiya 
Kotaiy-havi [|*] ippari ariven kilppatainayakam ceyyinra 
Murkkan-Cattan [*] Vanralaiceri-k-Kantan Kunrappol- 
andya kilyaykkelppan eluttu [||] 

2. Tirukkadittanam Inscription J\[o. 1 of the reign of Bhaskara 
Ravivarman ( TAS, V, p. 176 fit. ) 

Place : “ Engraved on the west and south bases of the central 

shrine of the Visnu temple at Tirukkadittanam, a village 2 miles 
east of Changandseri, the headquarters of the taluka of the same 
name in the Kottayam Division of the Travancore State. T irukkadi- 
ttanam is one of the thirteen divyadesams or padalperui Vaisnava- 
hsetras in the Malainadu ; the praises of the temple at Tirukkadi- 
ttdnam have been sung by 1\ [ammalyar who lived according to the 
astronomical calculations of L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai, in A. D. 798. 
Consequently the temple existed from at least the 8th century of 
the Christian era. The temple has several inscriptions on its walls, 
a large number of which belong to the reign of Bhaskara Ravi- 
varman (TAS, II, p. 33). 

Date : 2 + 12 ( = 992 A. C., according to the TAS editor.) 

Character s : Vatteluttu. 

Purpose : “ It registers that the koyiladhikari made a gift of 

the revenue in kind derivable from the village of T irukkadittanam 
for feeding 24 Brahmanas in the temple, after deducting 12 kalams 
which was set apart according to an earlier agreement for the 
payment of the impost to the ruler of the district. It is also stated 
that Govardhana Marttandavarman, who was the governor of 
Venadu was given administrative control over Nanrulainadu also. 
(TAS, V, p. 176.) 

Historical Interest : “ As Tirukkadittanam, Peruneyil , and 

Tiruvanvandur are all mentioned to have been within the jurisdic- 
tion of the chief of that division, this district should have com- 
prised the country lying between and possibly extending somewhat 
beyond these villages. Govardhana also figures in the Cochin Plate 
of Bhaskara Ravivarman, 2nd + 36th year (El, III, 68). ” 
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Palaeographic peculiarities : The writing is in a running and 
somewhat careless hand. Some letters are disproportionately bigger 
than the normal and vice versa. The u sign is represented by a 
wavy line beneath the right hand side of the letter : 

The Sri at the end of the document is very much like the 
modern Malayalam Sri , the i mark being exactly the modern sign. 


NO. 2 

1 . Svasti Sri [ || *] Ko-p-Pakkaraniravivarmar tiruvatikku-c-cellaninra 

yantirantamantaikketir-pantiramantu Venatutaiya Kovartt - 
anam * Marttanta[ nai ] amaiccu Natjrulainatu valnnu 
Tirukkatittanattal nattinukbu AttunkoUum utampattal valkkai 
aka[patta]itahkaliyal pantiru kalannel attaikkolaka am[ai\ccu 
mikkatu attikotuttu atu 

2. kontu irupattunalu kalam akkira mamaccarulinar kovilatikarikal 

\^Y l VP an tirukalamum natuvalumavarkku urum potuvaluh - 
kuti-k-hotukka kataviyar [|]*] Tiruvahkirattinu virotam panni 
muttikhumitaiyitan koyilatikarikalkku irupattai [m ] hkalamnu 
ponnu natu valumavarkhu pantirukalainne ancu kanamu 
valkkai vahimavarkku aruka- 

3. lainne irantaraikkanamum aUaikkol[ya]rkkum ponnuhkuta-t- 

tantam. 

4. patakkataviyan [||*] patutahnumamnumittantam patakkataviyan 

* SriiW'l 


Emendations . 

Line in plate 

lb 
lb 
1 e 
1 c 


Text 

etir 

Venatutaiya 
am{ai)ccu 
T irukkatittanattal 


Emendation or 
Variation we 
suggest 

eti (no final r) 

Vanatutaiya 

amaccu 

T irukkatittanattal 


3. Tirukkadittanam Inscription No. 2 of Bhaskara Ravivarman 
(TAS, II, pp. 34 ff.). 


Place : Engraved upon the north and west walls of the central 
shrine at Tirukkadittanam , 
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Date : 7th year opposite the 6th year. “ It belongs, according 
to the reading of the inscription, to the thirteenth year of the 
reign of Bhaskara Ravivarman. A point worthy of note in the 
inscriptions of this king is that all of them are dated in some years 
opposite the second. The second year has been obviously omitted 
here through inadvertence; for, on working up the astronomical 
details they are found to agree actually only with the thirteenth 
year. Regarding the date Swamikannu PlLLAI writes thus : No. 89 
of 1086 ( of the Travancore collection ) 13th year : Jupiter in 
Rishabha, Tula month. Of the years 990, 991 and 992 which 
correspond to the 13th, 14th and 15th regnal years in this series, 
only A. D. 992, Tula month answers this description, ' Jupiter in 
Rishabha I suspect that ‘ irantamantaikbetir ’ which is present in 
all the other Bhaskara Ravivarman dates has been left out in this 
case and that the regnal year is really the 15th. ” 1 

Purpose : It records certain arrangements regarding the temple 
affairs. 

Characters : Vatteluttu. 

Historical Interest : Temple affairs were managed by a democ- 
ratic body consisting of the chief townsmen ( uralar ) and the 
parudaiyar (members of the council, sabha or parisad ) and the poduvals. 
They met in the temple and held discussions and recorded their 
resolutions on stone (and copper). This may indicate the fact that 
all matters of public importance were decided by such me :tings of 
the representatives of the people concerned, which may mean that 
the authority of the king was severely limited and the ruler was a 
constitutional monarch of the modern type. But since we have 
no such records ( at least pertaining to so early a period ) we 
cannot be quite certain about this conclusion. Provision was 
made for the reading of Mahabhdrata in the temple in accordance 
with the injunction of the Agamds. The priests of the temple 
were appointed only for a short term, three years in the present 
instance, at the end of which new incumbants took up their posts- 
This is the practice in most important temples in Malabar 
even today. Brahmanas .were fed in the temples, just as they 
are even now. 


1 We cannot however subscribe to this view because the 
wording is ‘ dramantaikketir elamantu ’, and this does not naturally 
allow of another ‘ etir ’ second. 
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NO. 3 

1. Svasti sri [||*] Kd-p-Pakkaraniravivarmmar tiruvatikku-c - 
cellaninra aramantaikketirelamantu Itapattul Viyalanninra 
T ulahayirru T irukkatittanattu mukkalvattattavirdtattal 
urum parutaiyarum potuvaluhkuti-c-ceyta karumamavatu [ |*]< 
pattarakarutaiya tiruvamirtu nantavila- 

2. kkuntiruvakkiramu maparatamu pumiyotamainna celvaitti - 
luyum (?) pukku vilakkavum porulkavaravu muttikkavum 
perar [|*] ur alarum parataiyaru[rri] iccelavu celuttavum 
pattamalavun cantikku maparitattinuh kaik[kuli~\ kollapperar 
[|*] canti ceyyumavaralai muvantil mika vaikkapperar [|*] 
uralarum parataiyarun tirivamir- 

3. tinun tiruvakkirattinumolla pumiyulumavar tiruvami[rti]nu 
vittumakkirattinu unakkiyuripoki nellu Itapanayirru Tiru - 
vonattinmunney mukkalvattattu alavu kotukka kataviyar [|*] 
nantavilakku celuttumavar Cittiraivilavinu patiyattahka - 
taviyar [|*] ninra patiyu-m-Appiyaiviluvitikai-y-at- 

4. ta-k-kataviyar [||*] Munrunal muttikil muttiratti celutta-k - 
kataviyar [|*] mika muttikkil cenra celavindtu pattam vita - 
kkataviyar [|]*] Tiruvilakkuntiruvamirtu akkirattinu mapari~ 
tattinumivai ittilumullatu marronrir^u kollavuh kotukkavum 
perar [||*] Amainna celavu celut - 

5. tave katavitu [||*] Canticeyyumavaraiyu atinal kilolla[tay t?] 
nna viruttipa [nT\nu\ m mava'] raiyun tanamum parataiyuh 
kollapperar [j|*] Paratai pattamalapperar [|j*] Parataiyu - 
taiyavare pattah kotukkapperaravarakkatavapon purattel- 
kkapperar [||*] Ikkaccattil pattatinukku virdta[m*'] pannu- 
vitum paraivitun ceytu mu- 

6. ttxkkumavar pannirukalainhe ancu kanam ponrantappata-k - 
kataviyar pattarakarkku [||*] Anratu kdyilkkum pannirukaU 
axnce ancu kanam ponrantappata-k-kataviyar [||*] PatuU 
ahhimavaraiyumavarumitantame pata-k-kataviyar [ [| *] 
Pumiyotamainna viriccikavilakku celuttumavar cankiranti 
note ney 

7. tekiyatta-k-kataviyar [(]*] Tieykku panaiyankolla-k-katam- 
aiyillai [||*] Viriccikavilakku muttimavar anratu kdyilkku 
pattukanam ponrantam patakkataviyar [||*] Sri . 
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After a careful study of the published plates, we suggest the 
following emendations to the reading given above : 

Line in plate Text Variation 

1 parutai paratai 

2 celavittiluyum celavittiraiyum 

2 kolla-p-perar kola-p-perar 

3d. T iruvonattin T iruvonattinu 

3 e. nant'ci nantata 

3 g. Appiyai Ayappiyai 

4 d . ittilumullatu ittiraikkumullatu 

7 e . muttimavar muttikkumavar . 

4. Tirukkakkarai Inscription No II, of Bhaskara Ravivarman . 
(TAS, III, p. 182 ff.) 

Place: “ Tirukkakkarai is a village in the Alahgad Taluk of 
the Kottayam Division in North Travancore. It is about two miles 
from the Edappalli railway station of the Cochin State Railway 
and is famous for its Visnu temple, celebrated in the hymns of the 
J\iammdlyar. The god there is now called Appan and the goddess 
Permjelva Tiayaki. While the village is termed Tirukkathkarai in 
the T^alayiraprabandham , it is spelt Tirukkalkkarai or Tirukkakkarai 
in inscriptions 11 (TAS, III, p. 161.)” Tirukkakkarai is one of the 
thirteen divyadesams of the Malainadu. Till quite recently the 
superstructure of the temple was ruined and lost, the image in the 
central shine broken into three pieces and a semblance of puja 
maintained in it. The temple is not only sacred to the Srivaisnavas 
but also to all the Malayalis from the Cape Comorin to Gdkarnam , 
the reputed boundaries of Kerala: it is the deity of the temple of 
Tirukkakkarai that is invoked by the latter on their rational 
festival, the Onam , and every house, however poor or rich it might 
be, offers puja to Him on that day. ” (TAS, II, p. 38.) 

Date : Dated in the 29th year opposite the 2nd year of the 
reign of Bhaskara Ravivarman . “ Regarding the date of the inscrip- 

tion Swamikkannu PlLLAI notes that it is equal to A. D. 992, 
October, when Jupiter’s mean longitude was 44.55. The first regnal 
year according to this inscription falls in A. D. 982, January 7th, 
(TAS, III, p. 182.) 

Characters : “ The ( Vatteluttu ) characters in which the inscrip- 

tion is engraved appear to be much later 'than the time of Bhaskara 
Ravivarman . Perhaps it is due to the indifference of the scribe or 
that the record itself is a copy, though it is not so specifically 
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stated. The large number of spelling mistakes found in it also 
points to the same end. " 

Purpose : “ The object of the inscription is to register a gift 
of sixty kalanjus of gold by Kodai Narayanan of Serumarrappulai, 
to the temple of Tirukkakkarai Bhatarar, for lamps. The gift 
amount was invested with Kandan Narayanan of MakkannappaUi, 
who was required to supply, by way of interest, to the Ulppadan 
and the Perumutiyan the ghee necessary for burning the lamp. It is 
stated that nothing but ghee should be accepted, and that one who 
acted contrary to this order should be punished by the assembly at 
Mulikkalam. In case the capital was returned, it had to be inves- 
ted on land. ” 

Historical Interest : ' Mulikkala-k-kaccam' (also called Muli- 

kkalattolukkam) is quoted as - punishment for those who accept any- 
thing but ghee. (Compare also the expression ‘ Cirrurnatai-t- 
tantam' in the Mamballi Plate of Sri Vallabhan Kotai .) Comment- 
ing on the Kaviyur Inscription of the 4051st year of the Kali Era, 
Gopinatha RAO writes (TAS, I, p. 289): “This, as also a large 
number of the inscriptions on the West Coast, mention the arrange- 
ment or decision made at Mulikkalam. He that breaks the objects 
of any endowment is deemed to have sinned against this decision. 
It is unfortunate that we cannot know what this decision of Mulk- 
kalam ( Mulikkalakkaccam ) is : for the temple of Mulkkalam is one of 
the thousands of temples that fell a prey to the vandalistic tendency 
of Tippu Sultan. The Temple was burnt by him and all stone 
records were lost. Quite recently, the temple has been repaired in 
an uncouth manner and the pujas are being conducted in an indiffe- 
rent style. It is one of the thirteen Padalperra Sthalangal of the 
Malainadu.” 


NO. 4 

1. Savasti Sri [||*] Ko-c-ciri Pakkaraniravivanmar tiruvatikku- 
c-cellaninrayantu iranta[ma] 

2. ntaikketir irupattonpatamantu Kumpattul Viyalanninra 
Makara nayirru C}rumarrappulai 

3. Kotai Naranan kaiyydl arupatinkalaihcu cempon kontap, 
MakkannappaUi Kanta Ndraya[nan] [||*] 

4. I ppon arupatin kalain [nunnu mattakkatah korriyarar kelanku] 

5 Makkanna paUirmalu panai [||*] 
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6. kalainninu Tirukkarkarai-p~patararkku Kotai-J^arananam- 

aicca nantavilak 

7. varu ney kontuvannu alannu kotukka katavan Kanta- 
Wdrdyana[\\*]nUlpatanum perumutiyanun[kaiyila\ 

8. lannu kotu^k^ka katavan [H*] ney[ya iV ]anri kolvor Mulihka- 
lahkala-k-teaccam [||*] Ippariyariyuncatu - 

9. kkal neyyallatatu kolvondkil'lian ] pokattolla tiruvaratinaiyu- 

ttuncanUkala - 

10. vor Mdkkamiappalh Tuppam-Pattanapami[m *] ?{eytalma- 
nhalattu Keyavam-T evanu- 

11. marivar 1 1|*] Perumutiyan-Kotai Kannaneluttu [ || '] Kanta- 
Tiarayanan pon kontuvarukil 

12. tila paldramanitamuh Kanta-7^drd[yana]nuh Kotai-Tparana- 

num kuti pumimehtakkatavar [IP']. 

Line in plate Text Variation 

1 yantu mantu 

3 kalaincu kalainnu. 

No, 5. Tirukkakkarai Inscription No. 3 of Bhaskara Ravivarman 
(TAS, Vol. II. p P . 42-43.). 

Place : Engraved on the base of the front mandapa of the 
Visnu temple at Tirukkakkarai . 

Date : 29th year opposite the 2nd year of the reign of King 
Bhaskara Ravivarman . 

Characters : Vatteluttu. 

Purpose : Records certain arrangements which were made 
regarding the collection of rents in kind due on the temple lands 
which were leased out to a number of private persons. 

Historical Interest : Pdlahkumaran of Panritturutti is mentioned 
as governing J\ [etumpuraiyurnadu and the J Kalkkarainadu, This may 
mean that the government of the land was carried on by dividing 
it into several districts with a governor for each. Iravi Kumaran 
of Venadu is stated to have written the document. Venadu then 
seems to have been one of the districts of the realm. 

8 
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NO. 5 

1. Svasti Srt [||*] Kd-c~ciri Pdrkkaran Iravivanmar tiruvatikku-c~ 

cellaninra-yantu irantamantaikketir irupattonpatamantu 
Tanuvil Viydlanninra Viriccikanayiru irupatu cenra rial 
ceyta karu- 

2. ma-m-avatu [ || *] Cerumarrappulai-k-Kannamahhalattinme l 

T^Lakkaniraviyum Aticcanxraviyuh kotukkunneyi itankaliyal 
patinannaU neyyum Tirukalkkarai paldrarkku Puttil - 

3 lattu J'larayanantevan kuru kalakanalonrinmelu tiruvCakkinuney 
kotuppanamainnan J^arayanantevan [||*] Inney Mitunamun 
Karkkatakamun Cihhamu irr immunru tirikaluh celutta-k~ 
katavan [ ||* ] Muttukil muttiratti kotukka-katavan [p] 
Kannamanhalattinmel paldrarkku ettuvikkum Jiardyan- 
antevan tankuru cantiraticca [karu]vaUcercipannci katavan 
[|]*] Panritturutti Polan kumaran T^etumpraiyinatuh 
Kalkarai rid- 

4. tu vananal ulpatanum perumutiyanuh kutiyiruntu inne[y*~\ vahh- 
itu[\\*] Ippariariyuri catukkal Manrattu Cuvaran-T uppanum - 
ariyum[\\*] Permanaikkottattu Cahharan-Tdmdtiranumariyxi 
Mahridttu 7{ardyanah-kannanumariyum [ || *] Jiakappalli 
Puraiyan-Cennanumariyum [||*] Kulikkdlay hravi-Kdtaiyum 
Cerumarrappulai-k-Kotai-Ayyanuh Kdtai-J\[aranami [m*] 
Kdtai-Keralanu - y-immuvaru 1 munniruntu ikkarumam [m*] 
panittavakai-y-eluti ariven Venattu Iravi-Kumaranen [*] 

No. 6. Peruneyil Inscription of Bhaskara Ravivarman 
(TAS, II, p. 44). 

Place : Engraved on the south base of the central shrine of 
the temple at Peruneyil , a suburb of Changanacherry. 

Date : 31st year opposite the 2nd year of the reign of Bhaskara 
Ravivarman. 

Characters : Vatteluttu. 

Purpose: 14 It is recorded that some arrangements were made 
when Jupiter stood in the Rxshabha Rdsi in the 38th year of the reign 
of the king, the time corresponds to Aprii-May of the year A. C. 

1. In the corrigenda the editor corrects munniruntu as mulliruntu , 
but we have retained munniruntu as it makes better sense* 
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1016. The document was got engraved on stone under the supervision 
of the King's officers Iravikanni of Soravellur and Kumara T^iarayanan 
of the Kidamahgalam Illam. “ The immediate purpose for which the 
order was issued by the king is that the tenants need not pay to the 
king’s officers any other sums of money beyond what is due under 
their tenancy conditions and this order was passed upon the resolu- 
tion arrived at the meeting of the townsmen, the paridaiydrs and 
the poduvdls of the village of Peruneydal and communicated to the 
king for information and necessary action.” 

Historical interest : Popular assemblies exercised a check on 
the administration of the realm by the king’s officers and beauro- 
cratic corruptions were promptly brought to the notice of the king 
who took measures to put an end to them. 

No. 6 

1. Svasti sri [||*] Kdnoyinmaikontan itocciri Pakkaraniraviva - 
rma tiruvatikku -c-cellanmra-y-antu irantdmantaikketir mup - 

2. pattoram [<r : ] ntn Peruneytal urum parataiyarum potuvaU 
unhuti Itapattil Viyalanni[n~]ravantu itankaliyal enpa- 

3. tin kalannel T^anrulai nattinu attaikkolaka hotuppanamainn 

\b~\r amaiccuUu [n?] ta. r koyilatikarikalkku i (?) tu hotuttu 
ma [r] reppon l ~ 

4. pattatuh kotuhba [kka*~]tamaiyillai [||*] Itu tirumukaiiha - 
ttikkollakkataviya[renZMl arulicceykaiyal-h-koyila*ikdrikaldy 
vannir until kaUin- 

5. mel-k-katti 2 -c-Coravellur Ir^avi-Kanniyuh~KulamahhalaUu 
sri Kumara-J^arayananum ||- 


Line in plate 

Text 

Variation 

1 c. 

yantu 

vdntu 

3 b. 

amaihh [a] ra- \ 

amaihna - 


ynaiceullu[nl'] ta. r etc. i 

ramaiccidluruti 

4 c. 

vanniruntu 

vannirunnu 

No. 7. An 

Inscription of Bhdskara Ravivarman dated in 


2 + 4th year of the reign. (T. A. S., Ill, p. 179 ff. ) 


1. The editor suggests the reading : marrepperpattatu . 

2. katti-c-Coravellur may be read also as Katticcor Vellur as the 
Editor notes in the corrigenda. 
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Place : Engraved at the proper right entrance on the outside 
of the south base of the first prabdra of the Visnu temple at 
Tirubbabharai . 

Date : “ It belongs to the time of the Cera King Bhashara Ravi - 
varman and is dated in the second opposite to the fourth year ( i. e. 
the 6th ) of the reign of the King. In this year it is stated that 
Jupiter was in Risabha rdsi . In the reign of Bhashara Ravivarman 
Jupiter was in Rishabha in the years 580, 992, 1004, 1016, 1028 
and 1040. None of these could be the sixth year of the king’s 
reign. There must, therefore, lie some mistakes either in the 
citation of the regnal year or in giving the position of Jupiter. If 
the regnal year had been given correctly and mistake made in 
assigning the exact position of Jupiter, we would have to correct 
1 Risabha ’ into 4 Ka nn i ’ ; on the other hand if the planet had been 
correctly located, the regnal year 4 second opposite the fourth 
would have to be corrected into 4 the second opposite the twenty 
fourth \ In this case the date of the inscription would be A.D. 1004.” 

Characters : Vatteluttu. 

Purpose : 44 The object of the inscription is to register a gift 

of money by Kodai Keralan of Serumarrappulai to the temple of 
4 Tirubbabharai for feeding Brahmanas. The money was received 
by the temple officials the ulpddan and the perumudiyan ; and 
apparently entrusted to Devan JSidrayanan and his three brothers 
on condition that they supplied an interest at 10 (per cent), twelve 
balam paddy annually. In case of failure to observe the condition, 
they were obliged to leave to the temple land yielding fifteen balam 
of paddy. It may also be noted that in order to meet wastage, one 
ndii in excess was also stipulated to be paid.” 

Historical Interest : 41 The donor of this record Kodai Keralan 

of Serumarrappulai figures along with his two brothers Kodai Ayyan 
and Kodai T^dranan in another inscription of the same king found 
in the same place. ” (TAS, III, p. 180.) 

NO. 7 

1. Svasti Sri [||*] Ko-p-Pdrkaraniravivanmarkhu-c-celldninra ~ 
y-dntu irantamantaibketir nalamdatu Itapattil Viyalan ni 
[rba\ - k-Karbatabanayirru -c-ceyta karumamavatu [IP'] 
T irubbarkarai-p-pattarakarutaiya ulppdtanum perumuti- 
yanuh kayyal-c-Cirumarrappulai-b-Kotai-Keralan amaicca 
ahbira-p-ponna [r] patu palahbacindtukuta pon nurrirupa - 
tinbalancu pon [||*] araikbal .... 
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2. manai utaiya Teva-Jiarayananun Tevan-Tuppiramani- 
yaryunTevan-Cuvakarami [n*] T evdn-Cennanu-mippon nur- 
rirupatin kalancum [ pattu] arai poliyal [d^itum pantiru- 
kalannel koiitu vannu Ciruma rr appidai-t-tevaritankaliyal~k- 
kutuhka-katavar [ ||* ] Ipponninu panaiyam Ilankulattu 
tahna nalvarhkumulla miliya-p-palam Vilahkatum Utarai - 
kkuliyum marru 1 . 

3. hkatkhulla mill panaiyam [||*] Attantun Cwumarrappulaik - 
here Karkatakanayirru hontuvantu kotd [to] hkil-p-patinaih - 
kalannel porum pumi tevarmd\nx\tatiinu vitakkatavar 
T eva-Jiarayananu [m*] Tevan-Tnppiramaniyanun Tcran- 
Guvakaranun c Tevah- Cennan u [|| ] -~m— ippTnni nel kotatoli 

tatuttu kita ... Hum muta...md.„. 

4. kku \Jvayu\ koviUai popTimimel niryra ippon kotukkapperm 
l^eva~ < J^idrayananum [ta'jmpimaru u [/*] ppdtanum perum - 
tiyanu kolla-pperan [||*] 7\[el ndli pokku kotukka-katavar 
[li*] Ipparicariyun cdtukkal Palltyparattu Taniviyum Men - 
ralai T^iarayanan-Tupjriramaniyanuri Korap - 

5. par ampin Caiikarah-Kantanum Menralai-p-Pdnta T^ara- 
yananum Kulaicekarappattinattu Kumar an- Cirikantanum 
Kumaran-Kuttanun Perumanaikkottattu Kecava [n*~\-Caiih- 
aranuh Kumaraman 2 

line in plate text variation 

1. 3. Kontuvantu Ko?}tuvai mi 

No. 8. Record of Bhaskara Ravivarman : 2 -1— year 

(TAS, V, p. 187 if ). 

Place : Engraved on the upper face of the narrow updna (lower- 
most stone member ) of the base of the central shrine of the 
Adbhutandrayana temple at Tirukkadittanam, which contains many 
other record of the same sovereign. The stones comprising the base- 
ment having become slightly disturbed on account of age, the top 
portion of the first line of this epigraph is hidden away by the 
next superposed thin champa stone member supporting the 
kumuda moulding. 

1. The two letters at the end may be m ta — Ed. 

2. The portion left at the end cannot be much. It must 
have contained the syllables galam and the name of the person. — Ed. 
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Date : This record is dated in the year ( here one stone 

is much defaced ) opposite to the 2nd year of the reign of King 
Bhaskara Ravivarman . 

Characters : Vatteluttu. 

Purpose: Srivallabhan Kotaivarman, the ruler of Venadu (VenatUr 
taiya ) made some provision for the conduct of the TJttiravila festival 
beginning from the day of Karttigai in the month of Kumbha . This 
record is incomplete. 

Historical Interest. “ This piece of epigraphical evidence is 
entitled to much greater consideration than all the other debatable 
arguments based merely on astronomical, palaeographical and 
linguistic data, that had hitherto been advanced in attempts at 

determining this Cera King's date The important synchronism 

that the record furnishes is that Venadudaiya Srivallabhankotai 
Was a feudatory of the Cera King Bhaskara Ravivarman along 
with Govardhana . 

Fortunately for us we know this Venadu ruler from his 
Mamballi copper plate and his two Tiruvanvandur stone inscriptions. 
(TAS Vol. IV, pp. 1-11 and TAS Vol. II, pp. 22-25). Of these 
three the copper-plate is dated in Kollam 149 and* the other 
astronomical details give the English equivalent A. C. 973 Novem- 
ber 10. As we do not know how long this Venadu ruler reigned, 
and in what part of his reign Kollam 149 fell, we can only say that 
Bhaskara Ravivarman , his suzerain of the T irukkadittdnam records, 
should have been reigning in the last quarter of the 10th century 
A. C. and as Swamikkannu PlLLAI has independently arrived at 
A. C. 978 for the King’s accession from calculating the details 
furnished in the unpublished Tirunelli plate this may be accepted 
as the correct date of this Cera King ” ( TAS V, p. 188 ). 

NO. 8 

Svasti sri [[[*] Ko-c-ciri Parkkaraniravivarmmarkhu-celldninra - 

yantirantin 1 M.drttdntar T^anrulanatu vdla 

Tirukkatittanattu Uttirakanattarum nilalum paniyuhkuti 
Venatutaiya Cirivallavahkotaivarmmar amaicca V ttiravila 
attdntuh Kumpanayirru Karttiyai kotinatti niyati munnali - 
naliyal nurrunali arikontu atti-y—unuh kariyu~n~neyyu-'m- 
ontay-p-Piramanarai utti-p-pattukuttum-aticcu panimanita- 


1 The missing syllables must be netir ...... mantu Kovarttana—Ed . 
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ttinhu pantu kotukhum ariciyum kotuttu nalaytranaliyit 
verrilaikontu niyatikkumittu putapahyuntukx Uttirattina } 

text variation 

ariciyum ariyum 

No. 9. Tirunelli Copper-plate grant of Bhaskara Ravivarman 
( indian Antiquary, XX, p. 285 ff. ) 

Place : The plates belonged originally to the Tirunelli temple 
in the Vayanadu ( Wynad ) taluka of the Malabar District. The 
Tirunelli temple, 8 miles north of Manantavadi ( Manantoddy ) is 
dedicated to Perumdl ( Visnu ). It is placed on a branch of the 
Kaveri river at the foot of the Brrhmagirx plateau Wynad ; the 
people of North Malabar used to resort to it for the performance 
of Sraddha ceremonies, until by the opening of the railway it 
became easier for them to visit Perur on the Noyel river in Coimba- 
tore for this purpose. 

Date : 46th year opposite to the current year of Bhaskara 
Ravivarman (See Hultzch's discussion regarding the date on 
pp. 288-89 of IA, XX. ) 

Characters : Vatteluttu. ( See ibid. p. 286. ) 

Purpose: To regulate the income of the Tirunelli Temple. An 
order issued by Sankaran Kotavarman of Puraikilanddu — the division 
of Pdlakkatu (Palghat ) who must have been a vassal of the King 
Bhaskara Ravivarman with whose name the document opens. 

Historical interest : Sankaran Kotavarman of Puraigilanatu must 
have been a vassal of Bhaskara Ravivarman whose dominions must 
have extended as far north at least as the Wynad taluk. 

NO. 9 

First Plate : First Side 

1. Svasti srih&KdPakkaran-lravivarmmar tiruvatikku~c~cellanu^jx 

2. yantaikketir ndlppattaramantu a-vv-antu Cihhattil Viyalan m - 

1. The writing stops here and may have been continued on the 
lower base which is now covered up by the flooring of the 
prakara . — Ed. 
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3. nr a makara nayirrul T irunellip-Perumalitaiya cirikariyam - 
m-ava~ 

4. tu [||*] T irunelli-k-kollum utanpatu Tirunelli-P-perumalkku a~ 

5. tti-k-kotuttan Cahharah-Kotavarmman-ayina atikal Puraikila - 

6. rum (H nilalum paniyum kutiy attikotuttar [||*] Puraikila- 

7. natu mutukuru valumavar vannu tiruvatiy tolutal munna - 

8. naliyal ayira riali-y-ari - y-kotuttu iraippiy-k-kata- 

9. jw [ j| * j T irunelli-p-Perimalitaiya cirikariyam kuta-k-kataviyava - 

10. kal kuti-y-allatu oruttan ekkaiykam oru cuvamiyotu kuti te- 

First Plate: Second Side 

11. vakariyam ketukkum uralan ullitu utaiyatu 

12. cuvami kolla-k-katavar [\\*] Uralanumor ottarai oli tevakanya- 

13. mceyil ayirattettu kanam pon tantam pata-k-katavan [ ||*] I- 

14. ttanattinnu tan-n-natikalum yekikalum unnininru- 

15. celuttikolla-k-katavar [||*] Ipperumalitaiya cirikari- 

16. y arannu armnu celutticca kolla-k-katavar [||*] I- 

17. -vv-ur akattu uralar aka koyil manulacceraka cetu- 

18. m ceyyum vilakkumavakal uralan vilakkil i- 

19. rupattu nal-k-kalainnu pan tantam patakkatavar LI*] koyi - 

Second Plate: First Side 

20. I manulaccer vilakkil nilal-v-vakaiyra koyil - 

21. Ikku pom HP] Attaitticai kotattavakal tantappata- 

22. -k-katavar [||*] Ippannina cahketam atikal Puratki - 
•23. larum nilalum paniyum inurrarra-k-k-kuti Tirune - 

24. lli mukkalvattaUu ninru tan-n-natikalu[m *] yo~ 

25. hikalum uralar kaiyyilum atti-k-hotu-t- 

26. tar [|]*] Puraikilanattu Annurruvarkkum Aiya - 

27. yiravarkkum kilitu [||*] Iccariketam alikku- 
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Second Plate: Second Side 

28. mavakal Mulikkalattv-kaccam [||*] I cinkariya- 

29. m unninru ceyyiccon Malaiyampalli 

30. Anyankuttan O' 1 * 3 || a (1) 

9-A. A Second Plate of Bhaskara Ravivarman Found 
at Tirunelli. (Epigraphia Indica, XVI, pp. 443-44). 

Although this inscription has not been included in our linguis- 
tic study, we have considered it necessary to print it here with a 
view to bring together all the important Bhaskara Ravivarman in- 
scriptions which have been so far published. It is also in the 
Vaffeluttu alphabet and is dated in the forty-third year of the reign 
of the King. It records certain gifts by Kunjihkutta-varman, who 
was governing the Mutta-kuni of the Kurumburai nadu, to the 
temple at Tirunelli. 


NO. 9-A. 

i i 

1. Svasti Sn[h||*] Kb Sri ParWaran-lravivarmmanHiruvaiiW^ 
c-cella (n) ninra irantam-a\ri \ - 

2* taikhetir muppatt laiyd]m-antaikketir-drdm-dntu Tulattil-v ■- 
Viyalanninra Minanayiru 

3. ettu cenra Putananta Uttirattinal Tirunelli mukkalvattattu 

ninru ceyta kariyam-avatu [|*] Ti- 

4. runelli-p-Perumalkku niyatam pantira-lti^kku ari munna- 

naliyal arunali oru nantd- ^ 

5. [ vila ] [&*]£[u] ( ta ) amaiccan Ki [/*] kkdUiy-p-Pdlaccerwkal 

attikkututtan Muttakuru-valkinra 

6. KuncikuUavarmman-dyi[na ] Atikal Vira-k-Kurumpuraiydr - 

tiruvati attikkutu - 

7. ttaralyar [||*] Muttakurril Elunurruvarum paniyutaiya ndya~ 

num urita- 

8. vakai Vellalarum Kurumpurayinatu Mu[tta]kurrinukk-amainca 

Isiila [Ium] pani- 


(1) We have not taken into consideration the last portion of 
the inscription beginning from the middle of line 30 because it is 
very illegible and also seems to be a later addition as suggested by 

Hultzsch. 

9 
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9. yun-natum itavakaiyu[m*] pirabitiyum iitan-kutininr-avirotamay 

T irunel ^ 

10. li-p-Perumalkku niyatam akattu-panti ratiHiruvamirtinukkumi 

oru nanta - 

11. vilakkimih~Kilkkattiya-p-Pblaccerikkal~attikkutiittitu [||*] Ar 

munna-ria- 

12. liyal-a[r usually alum pali Pirammanar ami[r’]ti-ceyvitu [|*] 

pati-c- cd- 

13. rii-n-nirattupallikku [pan]camasaptah-kotti uvaccakal kolyitu 

[||*] I~c-cep- 

14. peUil-p-pattay-ilekaiyinal erru[k*~\konta purularavdr T iru- 

nelli- 

Second Plate 

15. pura Harayanan Vasuicvan-ayina J^elkkunratikalum Nella- 

mam Tiarayana- 

16. n TiruneUi-ttalyariyanu pirabitiyum Tirunelh mukkalvatta - 

ttamai - 

17. rica patipatamulamati ivarkal kaiyyil-attikkututtan Kuncikut+a - 

var[m\an-ayi - 

18. na Vira-'k-kurumpurai kilkkattiya-p-Polaccerikkal [||*] /-c- 

cerikkal tan-nnatikalkku 

19. yokikalkku Srivaisnavarkkun-kilitaka botuttitu [p] I-c-celavi - 

nukku itaiyuru parai - 

20. nnu muttikku[rn''\-avan ararai-k-kana [m*] ponrantam Peru- 

mat pantarat[t*’]il vaiccu muttiratfi tiruvami- 

21. rtum nuntavilakku[m *] vaippiccu mukkalvattattu ccllakkata- 

van [||*] Itahkarivu Arur-k-Kunni- 

22. [y^jfefeiraman-afci^a atikaranum Amaiyamannalattu Yakkan 

Cattanckiya patai ultunum (?) Kiliya- 

23. [r]rw Palavalli Ayyanu[m *] Kayuman-Mayinan-Kantanum 

Manahhattu Kant an Kerilanum Kannanur Iraman-Ku- 

24. nmywfm*] arivar [||*] Kuru[ m l 'jpurayinattu Mainayan 

Iravi-y-Iraman evalala[y*~\ kaiyyeluti-y-ariven Valice - 

' t 

25. ri-k-Kanapati Tiilakantan^ayina Kurum-purai-p-perunlatta - 

nelluttu [||*] Go-Prahmanaria svastika\m ] smrfi [||*] 
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26. Tirunelli-p-Perumalkku Kurumpuraiyiruitu Muttakuru val - 

kigra Kunnikuttavar- 

27. ?nmana^i[na] Vira-k-Kurumpuraiyar kotutta velli-p-panaiyum 

v [e*~]lli valu [m*] kaiyiim mat- 

28. tu-talyatamu [m*] ewnwrru elupattcttu muttu niyatam etuppitu 

[||*] carttuvitunceyvata £||*] . 

29. Patevatevaiyamaior : — [Om] namb Jsidrdyandya narnah [||*| . 

No. 10 Tiruvangayur temple- inscription of Bhaskara Ravivarman 
(S 11, VII, p. 75). 

Place : On the base of the balipitha in the mandapa in front of 
the temple at Tiruvangayur temple in I" ary ad amsom , Kurumbranad 
taluk , Malabar District. 

Date : The 35th year of Bhaskara Ravivarman . 

Purpose: Records private donations to the temple. 

Historical Interest : Testifies to the fact that the sovereignty of 
Bhaskara Ravivarman was acknowledged in North Kerala. 

NO. 10 

1. Svasti sri [||*] Ko-p-Pakkara Iravivarmar tiruvatikku cellaninra 
iydntu muppattai. 

2 tu Md \_ka ] lur Kara, n Kecavan palikkaLparriccu nali 

ari amaccu f||*] 

No. 11. T irumluikkalam Inscription of Bhaskara Ravivarman , 

(TAS, II, p. 46) 

Place : Base of the front mandapa of the Visnu temple at Tiru - 
mulikkalam ; vatteluttu characters. 

Date : Dated in the year opposite to the forty-eighth of the 
reign of Bhaskara Ravivarman . 

Purpose . Records the gift of land by the King Manuhulddityan 
for the maintenance of an agram (feeding of Brahmanas ). 

Historical Interest. 44 It is curious to note that the inscription 
K, L and M (See TAS, II,) are dated in quite a different manner 
from all other inscription of Bhaskara Ravivarman ( viz. A to J the 
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two Tirunelli grants, the Cochin-plates etc.) ; that is, the year two 
which used to be quoted first, to which some other year was 
usually set opposite, is itself set opposite to some other year in L ; 
in other words, the order is reversed. In K, the year one is set 

opposite to the 48th On astronomical grounds Swamikkannu 

PlLLAi is inclined to believe that some of the documents should 
perhaps be attributed to a second Bhaskara Ravivarman.” 

NO. 11 

1. Svati sri [||*] Ko-Pakkara Iravivarmmar tiruvatikku cellaninra 

yantu nalppattennamantaikketiramantu T irumulikkalattu 
urum potuvaluhkuti mukhal vattattu irunnu avirotattal pannina 
kacca-mavatu [||*] Manukulaticcan tiruvakkirattinu kotutta- 
rulina cerikkalavatu [|*] ... yi Puyattu parampu perumpar - 
ampu Kb- 

2. taiyur vayilkkatu Melannini-p-Pulai netuhhan par (?) Panai - 

hnatu ta ... [ pu ] lai verupatti Cellamahhalan totti [ pu ] ...cai 
makalil patiyum [i-j c-cerikka...ruppu...karanmai...mavanum 
Kb[vinna ] ... cce Koma ... lum ...... li ... la ... kacca 

3. yum velanum aku...teya okhum irantu kutikkamaincitarum 

Manukulaticcan tiruvaktirattinulla cerikkalil cenru oru arm- 
‘nay am panna .... yar Iruhnati Kantalum Ayiranihkalattum 
uravariyarum. na [ po [ rra tan Kotai ... narayitanunku 

No. 12. Tirukkakkarai Inscription of Bhaskara Ravivarman 

(TAS, II, 49). 

Place : Base of the front Mandapa of the Visnu temple at 
Tirukkakkarai . ^ll-p reserved. 

Date : Fifty-eighth year of the King ; in this year Jupiter 
stood in the Simha rdsi. 

Purpose : It informs us that Keralan Pblan took up the karan~ 
mai of certain lands for which he bound himself to burn a perpetual 
lamp (riantavilakku) in the temple and to pay a certain quantity 
of paddy. Devan-padan, Poumudiyan , and the Poduvals oi Tiru- 
kkakkarai were appointed receivers of the above mentioned paddy. 
Kardlan (?) (the holder of the karanmai ), the men of the padavaram 
and the two families of Poduvdls should supervise the harvesting 
( kankdniccu ) and pay the salary of the melsanti emberuman . The 
rest of the inscription is fragmentary ; at the end of the document 
are the signatures of a number of Brahmana sadhus . 
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Historical Interest : This inscription might belong to a second 
Bhaskara Ravivarman as supposed by the editor. 

No. 12 

1. Svasti sri [*] Ko-Pakkaraniravanmar tiruvaUkku^c-celianinra 

yantu aimpattettdmantu Cihhattil Viyalanninravahtu Cala~ 
veli Keralam Polan kontakaranmai alum pumi melum 
karrurutti cellum celavu [o] ru nantavilakku kdrdlan celutta 
katavan [*] Celutticcu kolvanamaihhdr Tirukkalkkarai tevarn- 
Ipdtanu [rri * ] perumutiyan potuvdlu [m*]* Onpatindl onpatin 

nurral n [a] lu mitu kdrdlanu pcitavarammaki irantu kuti 

potuvalma 

2. rum kuti kankaniccu melcdnti emperuman civitamu [m*] a 

[ mainci ] ttu celuttak [ha] tavar* Itu haralanaya Iravi Kovi - 

nnanum ... ce oro [turn] nellu yalca ... vci ... ti — .. 

lakkuvippdm..Jlikaivvattakaiyu [m*] vaccu a[ka\ ttelunnalli ... 
tatu* Itariyuh catukka [l\ T^eytal Manhalattu Kecavahke ... 

3. ... Merumanaihkat [tu Keyavanu] m [vanta] pdti J\[drdyana... 

kdtta katava„.Kdvinnan [ Ca ] tta [num\ Kannan Cennanu... 

No. 13. T irukkakkarai Inscription No. 1 of Bhaskara Ravi- 
varman ( TAS, II, p. 38 ff. ) 

Place : T irukkakkarai temple-Travancore State. 

Date: 21st year opposite the second of the reign of Bhaskara 
Ravivarman. 

Characters : Vatteluttu . 

Purpose: Records certain gifts made to the flfemple by some 
private individuals for the burning of lamps during the Karctigai 
month and for making offerings to the deity. 

Historical Interest : Sri Vaisavas were visiting these padalperra 
sthalams in the medieval period. (This temple was one of the 13 
divyadesams in Malainadu . ) 

No. 13 

1. Svasti Sri [||*] Ko-Pakkaraniravivanmma tiruvatikku-c~ceila~ 

ninra yantu irantdmdntaihketi [riru] pattdramdntu Maka - 
rattil Viya [la] nninra [Mi] - 

2. ricciha hdyiru elucenranalH-Tirukkdlkkarai tevarxdpdtanurn 

perumutiya [nu] mutaiya pala [n] kani [- yo ] upatu annwjji* 
ayhkalaihnu mdttupponkonti . mato? 
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3. paiyur Tuppariarayananum Tuppahkirittanum panni[ru*]n~ 

' kal [ai] hhinuh-Karikkattupattattil netuh [ ka *] riyum Kanna 
hhalkkolla kurupatiyum vata- 

4. vayakamum Kollarceriyavar [ ha *] lutai-t-tetiyaparampinpalli 

ppolukkayum Makkalluvarulum patiyum [pa] ti [ yu ] 

i-v-urum panaiyamay Viri- 

5. ccika hayirru Avittattinal tevar tirumataippalli naliyal nurru - 

nli-c-ceytari ucciyakattu pantiratiyin munna [m*] kontuvantu 
palakaitta - 


6. lai alakka kataviyan Tuppanarayananun Tuppahkirittanum 

[||*] I-v-ariyal patiyumtiruvamirtu cevitu [|*] pati[yum] 
Cirivayinnavar kontu pakuttu kolvittu [||*] l-c-celavu. 

7. muttukilaratti ce[lu ]ttu [vitu] [||*] I -c-celavu amaiccen Vallattu - 

p~Pdlan~7{arana [n]' [||*] I-p~-pariyariyum catukkal Pallia 
purattu Iravi Kokkotaiyaum [Pa] tai [yo] lukan (?) 

8. Tilariarayanah-Kannanumarivar [|*] Velliyanpalli Cattail- 

Kumar anun 7{etuhholli-k-Kalan Kovinnanum-arivar [||*] 
Ivakalariya-k-Kuriccuvaiccariven Peru . 


9. (This line is built in.) 
Line Text 

4 i-vurum 

5 kontuvantu 

7 amaiccen 

7 Vallattu-p-Polan etc. 

7 Pc^lipurattu 

7 [Pa] tai [yo] lukan (?) 


Variation 

wvarum 

•.A 

kozituvannu 

amaiccor (suggested by the Ed.) 
Vallattu Polan etc. 

Pallippurattu 

Pataiyoluni 


No. 14. Tirukkadittanam Inscription No. Ill of the 26th year 
of Bhaskara Ravivarman (TAS, V, p. 179) 


Place : South wall of the central shrine of the Visnu temple at 
T irukkadittanam . 

Date : 24th year opposite the second year of the reign of 
Bhaskara Ravivarman. The 26th year corresponds to A. C. 1010 
according to the editor of the inscription. 


Purpose : The epigraph states that the parishad, the gatia, and 
the poduval of the temple at Tirukkadittanam met together and 
ordered that the holdings of the drummers ( kottikal ) shall not be 
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taken up for cultivation or mortgage by the kdyiludaiydr , the 
supervisors of the temple, and that those who transgress this condi- 
tion shall be punished by fines payable to the governor of the 
district and to the village chief. 

Historical Interest : Govardhana Marttdndavarman who was 
the governor of Venadu was administering T^anrulainadu as well in 
the 26th year of Bhaskara Ravivarman. From No. 56 of TAS Vol. 
V ( p. 176 ff., Tirukkadittanam Inscription of Bhdshara Ravivarman ) 
it is learnt that J^anrulainadu was added to the administrative 
jurisdiction of Govardhana Mdrttdnda about twelve years previously, 
in the 12th year opposite the 2nd year of the reign of the same 
suzerain, Bhaskara Ravivarman . From this, and from the Cochin- 
Plate it follows that Venadu was ruled by Govardhana Mdrttdnda 
Varman at least between Kollam 167 and 191. 

L Svasti sri [||*] Ko-Pdrkaraniravivarmmar tiruvatikku-c-cell- 
aninra yantirantinetir irupatturidldmantu Venatutaiya Ko~ 
varttana Md[ri]tantan 7{anrulandtu vala-t - [ Tirukkati ] 
ttanattu 

2. paritaiyuh kanattrirum potuvalmdru[m *] J^anrulanalt^tu 

munnurruvarum pani ceykinra JSietumpurattu Kunrah-kovin- 

tanum [ £7] mamanra -tt- Iravi-y-Irdmanuh-kuti Kacca- 

mdvitu [||*] T irukkatittanattu 

3. tirukkoyilutaiyaruh kottikalutaiya virutti orri kollavum avai-y - 

ulavu ulavum perar [(*] uralarum itaiyitarum potu-alum 
orrikol[lumavan ] yumavan natuvalumavarkku i- 

4. rupattu nar-k-kalamum valkkai utaiyavarkku pantiru kalainu 

ponnu -~n-tanta~p-patuvitu [|*] avanku pdTu tahkumavanum 

ittantame patuvitu U*] panimanitam orri itaiyitu 

kutiyiru kuti kku vatic-. 

5. corkku ulavatuttu kollakkatavar [ |* ] atu vilakkumavarlumi 

-t- tantame patuvitu [|*] panimanitattai pullikilramatnna- 
vanname kanattarun canti ceyyumavaraluh kantukolvitu [||*J 
TJvaccakal elutitu [||*]. 

No. 15. Tirukkadittanam Inscription of Bhaskara Ravivarman 
( TAS, V, p. 190 ) 

Place : The temple at Tirukkadittanam . 

Date : 1 + year ? ( The date is not clear. It may belong 

to the 49th year as well. In TAS, II, p. 45 where the inscription is 
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published in a more fragmentary form the date is given as the 47th 
year opposite to the year of the reign). 

Characters : Vatteluttu. 

Purpose : Records the gift of a piece of land which Iyakkan 
Govindan of Kulakkadu made to the God ( Bhatara ) at T irukhadittanam 
for the expense of feeding twelve Brahmans in the temple and 
for 12 nali of offerings on new-moon days. The donation was made 
on the auspicious day of ( Chittrai ) Visu. 

Historical Interest : It is noteworthy that the year of opposition 
is mentioned as the first and not the second year, as is usual in the 
Bhaskara Ravivarman records. 

15. Svasti sri [ ||* ] Ko-P’-Parkara-Iravivarmmar tiruvatikku-c- 
cellaninra 1 -m-antaikketiramantu nalppattettum cenra 
Tulattil Viyalan ninra [Citti] rai Viluvinal T iruukkatittan- 
attu Palararkku Mulakkattu Iyakkah-Kovinna amaicca 

celvdvitu [||*] Oru [na^ntavilakhum pantiruvar Ama- 

vatinal pantirunali tiru amirtum i-c-celavin yil . 

[ Vila ] kappavaralitai nalayirattennuru parai nellinu [ta] n 
[a]£[fma] na [nurru] -k-kalam nilamum taraiyum Pala- 
rarkku atti kotuttan lyakkah-Kovinnan [||*] I-c-celavu ...... 

runurru celutta 2 

NO. 16. Tirukkakkarai Inscription No. 4 of Bhaskara Ravivarman . 
(TAS, II, p. 47.) 

Place : Engraved on the base of the front mandapa of the 
Visnu temple at Tirukkakkarai. 

Date : Second year opposite the year forty-five ; (the portion 
containing the odd year is damaged and therefore cannot be read 
with certainty ) ; in this year Jupiter was in the Mina Rasi. 

Characters : Vatteluttu . 

Purpose : The inscription records that Govindan Kunrappolan of 
Kuvalayani gave to the temple at Tirukkakkarai forty Kalanjus of 


1. It is possible that the syllables iranta may have been omitted 
here. — Ed. 


2. The record stops here abruptly — Ed. 
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gold which was received by Puraiyan of 7iediyatali % on certain 
specified conditions. 

1. Svasti &ri [||*] kd-p-Pdkkarani[ravivanma tiruvatikku cel ] 

lani [n]ra yantu nalppat-tamndmantaikketir irantdniantu 
Minattil Viyalannirka-c-ceyta karuma-m-avatu [||*] Kuva- 
layini-k-R ovinnah-Kunrappolanutai nalppatinkalatncu pon 
ko[n\tu ?^etiyatali-p~Puraiyah Kalkkarai i-p-ponninu 

2. [ t]an netikkonta ka kka nacalai [yd ?] rka 

mdnatu[A ] lakkatu-m~avarrinu patum vayalum karaiyum 
kontu Tirukkal[k* ]karai Pattdra[ kar "\kku~p~pani Pura- 
tantutanki Onattalavum munnandliyal nurru nali-c-ceytari- 
yum munna [ria] liyal irunali-c-ceytu neyyunkontu akattu 
panniratiyil mu[n]~vannu tiruvamirtu ceyviccu patiyunkontu 
Pi - 

3. rammanarun-Cirivainnavaraiy[m *] amirtu ceyviccu marru 

ari-m-munna nd liyal Emperumakkalkku irupattu ridnaliyum 
pallittamattinu arund[ li ~\yun- tiruvalakinu aru naliyum 
Piramanar armrtinu ienhd-y-irupattundlu uppu itankaliyal 
naliyuri puli arupalam Putapalikku nali itinnu ventu-m-ilaiyum 
viraku- 

4. Catayattinnal irantu a „ 

10th: (1) Kaviyur Inscription of Kali 4051 (TAS, V, p. 7). 

1. Svasti Sri * Kaliyukantutanki nalayirat[tu *] ampattoramantu 

Tirukkaviyur Pattaraka[r*]kku Makilanceri-t-Tevan-Cennan 
Tiruvilakkun-tiruvamirutun-tiruvakkiramun^tiruccannanam - 
un-tiruiipukaiyu-m-amaccan [||*] Vilakkinukku uri neyyum 
irunali ariUtiruvamirtum pukaiyaramanninar celvitu [l|*] 
T evan-Cennamaicca kardlarar celitticcu kolla-k-kata - 
viyar [||*]. 

2. Urala Cennankari tiruvaldzirattinnu kutikuru cantanattinnu 

pukaikku Cirupunayiltalai Cattan kuruamaiccan [II*] Muli- 
kkalattu kaccattotokkum [||*]. 

10th: (2) Kaviyur Inscription of Kali 4052 (TAS, V* p.6 ). 

1. Svasti Sri [||*] Kaliyukam tutahki nalayirattu aympattiramantu 
Kaviyur urdr avirotcMal mukkdlvattattu~k~kuti koylumullU 
rukka Mahmlattu Tiarayanan-Keyavan Kit&nkupardliil 

10 
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Tilatamannalattotiyum Ettikkariyil anpatin kalamuh kotuttan 
[\*~\Alahhalattu J^arayanah-Kirittan kotutta pumi Kumara~ 
kkorrakkari nurrukalamum Irai Itakai ‘ nettotiyil nalonrum 
Iraikku \_Ila]ttukhu} ’ avakalitai-k-hontaaimpatinkalamum 
Tirukhaviyur-t-tevarhku irantu nantavilakkum ahattu panti- 
ratikku nanahyari tiruvamirtum uccikku naliyari tiruvakkira - 
m-irantu kalamu-m-ippumiyal-iruvarum 

2. amaiccar [||*] Iccelavum iccelavinukku amaicca pumiyum vila- 

kka-p-perar [||*] Vilakku-m-uralar vevverru vakaiyal Peru - 
malkku aimpattiru kalamcu pon tantappatuvatu [ || *] 'Natuvalii- 
mavarkku vrupattain kalaincu pon tantappatuvatu [||*] Tana- 
mum Parataiyum -m-uran(jn)maikku-m-itaiyitun -kettu 
Mulikkalattolukkappati kaccam pilaiccaravatu [||*] Vilak- 
kumavakalkkanupantam parcnyumavakalum ittantame patu- 
vatu [||*] Uraravirotattal-k-kutiyu-m-iccelavu marronrinu- 
ukku celuttikha-p-perar [||*] ‘ I ccelavella -m-ottitteyakalattu 
celuttakkal muttiratti celutta-k-kataviyar' 1 2 [||*] Ippumi ellam 
Ulavumankalattavakal tantatiyil muttoriruvarum Ciraikkara- 
iyil muttavanuh-kuti atuttu palam mukkalvattattu kotup- 

3. pikka-k-kataviyar [||*]. 

10th ; (3) Mamballi Plate of Srivallabhaftkotai dated in Koljam 149 

(TAS, IV, pp. 9-10). 

First Side 

1. Svasti sri [H*] Kollantonri nurrunarpattonpataniantu Tula- 

2. ttul Viyala\_n*2 ninra Miriccika nayirru nayiranta- 

3. Accuvati innalal Kollattu Panainkavin koyilu luya- 

4. riya kottilul Tiruccehkunrur-p-Parutaipperumakkalkutta- 

5. nkuti iruntaruUyetattu vaiccu Tirukkalaiyapuratt-Aticcanu- 

maiyammai 

6. Ayururir piratittai ceyta Pattarakaraiyum P attar akarkkolla 

pumiyum Ati- 

7. ccanumaiyammaikku nirotti-k-kotuttan Venatutaiya Sri 

Vallapankotai [j*] Atic- 


1. & 2. The portions between inverted commas are engraved 

separately below the inscription. * They are tentatively inserted 
here. — Ed. 
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8. canumaiyammai tayattirperu kontatu T iruccenkunrur-p- 

P attar aka- 

9. rkku kilitay-c-Cirrur nataiyotukuta rianali-c-ceytari tiruivamuti 

10. nukkum onpatinali^p^paraiyal iruriuru parai-c-ceytu net antu~ 

11. varai kotuppitaka-p-Potuval kaiyyil nirotatti-k-kotuttal [ ||* ] 

Ayurur mu- 

12. kkal vattamum Pattara[r*~\kkolla itaiyitum raksiccu kotuttu 

raksapokah- 

13. kolla-k-kataviyar Pctuvahriar [j|*] Ipparicu ceyta kilittil Ura - 

laraka I- 

14. taiyitaraka pukku vilakkavum ">orul kavaravum perar [||*] 

Itanai pinonru 


Second Side 

15. * ceyyumavan vevverruvakai-c-Cirrurnatai-t-tantam iruriurru- 

k-kalamcu 

16. port tantappata-k-kataviyan [||*] Avanku patutahkumavanum 

ippari— 

17. ce tantappatuvitu [ ||* ] Ipparicu mercollappatta J^yurur 

mukka- 

18. Ivattamum P attar akarkkolla itaiyitum Sri Vallapankotaiyutai 

19. Aticcanumaiyammai attipperu kontatu Sri Vallapanko aiyuta- 

20. nirukka-t-Tiruccenku nr ur-y-Pattarakarkku kilitaka attiye- 

21. tattariyun catukkal [|*] Aiuruhnaiyur-t-Tevam-Pavittiran 

nanumari- 

22. van [|*] Itaiyamanattu Cahharah-Kantan rianumarivan [|*] 

Alanalmukkin 

23. Kantan-Tamotaran naunmarivan [[*] Venatti[n ]&u atikara~ 

nceyki - 

24. nr a Punalur Iravi-Parantavan rianumarivan [|*] Kutakottur - 

p-Paran - 

25. tavan-Kantan nanumarivan[\\ *]Ivai T iruccehkunrur-p-Potuva~ 

26. I Cattan -Cataiyan-eluttu [J|*] 



List of important Additions and Corrections 

Page 158, Add at the end of the paragraph continued from the r 
previous page: Also we have not taken into account 
the Tali inscription dated in the eleventh year oppo- 
site the^ second year of the reign of ‘ Ko-Sri-Prakka- 
raniravi’ (TAS, VIII, p, 40), although it may very 
well belong to Bhaskara Ravivarman as has been 
presumed by scholars. 

„ „ para 2, For in A. C. 978 read in or after A. C. 978, 

in the last quarter of the tenth century. 

„ „ para 3, For seventh read seventeenth. 

„ 160, para 1, For p. xx read p. xx, and also p. 79. The 
last sentence of the paragraph should be : Since his 
evidence is a very slender palaeographic peculiarity 
and since it is dangerous to speculate about the 
nature of the spoken language of the past more than 
the actual investigation of the present living speech 
would warrant, we cannot set any store by this 
opinion, etc. 

„ 164, line 4, For pannirbbar read pannirbbar. 

Line 3 from below, For Malayam read Malayalam. 

„ 166, 'line 8 from below, For Nageyabbeal read Nagiya- 

bbegal. 

„ 167, last para, For the earliest dated inscription read the 

earliest definitely dated inscription available. (If 
the Kali year 4030 in the Tali inscription published 
on p. 45 of TAS, vol.. VIII, has been correctly read, 
that is, of course, earlier than the Kaviyur inscrip- 
tion of Kali year 4051. ) 

,, 170, For the heading -ar, rnar read -ar,-mar and put it 

before ‘ parafaiyar ’. 

„ 173, line 1, For dialectical read dialectal. 

Line 11 from below, For Pafcararkku read Patararkku 
232 
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Page 174, line 8. For Vilatekumavakalku read vilakkuma- 
vakalkku for Pattarakarkku read Pattarakarkku. 

,, 175, Under Ablative Case delete the following: In the 

following sentence the instrumental is used with an 
ablative (or genitive) force : 

„ 179, last para. For Alakkafu-m-avarrinupatum 9 Alak- 

hutu and that which is included in them ’ read Alak- 
kafu-m-avarrinupatum vayaluhkaraiyuhkontu * Alak - 
katu and the fields and lands included in it* (16). 

,, 180, line 4 from below. For ittilu ‘thus much’ (<ittirai (?) 

cittanai) read ittinai ‘this much’ (ittirai(?) cittanai) 

„ 181, line 2, For ittilu read ittinai ; for ittilumullatu read 

ittinaikkumullatu. 

,, 184, line 12, For iv, ai read ivai. 

,, 197, 5 from below. For kotatalikil read kofatolikil. 

,, 198, For Examples of Verbal Participles used absolutely 

read Examples of Infinitives used absolutely. 

,, 202, Under Conjunctive Suffixes in B. R . add : -aka. ..-aka 

(either ... or) and insert in its proper place the follow- 
ing example: ivvur kattu uralaraka kdyilmanulac- 
ceraka cetum ceyyum vilakkumavakal ‘If either 
the uralars or koyilmanulaccer should cause any loss 
or obstruction,’ etc. 

„ 209, line 7, For thirteenth read fifteenth. 

The following corrections made by the Editor of T AS 
vol. II were inadvertantly omitted in our press-copy of 
the Inscription T^Co. 3. 

Text-line 3. For nanta read nan(ta)ta ; and for patiyumappiyai 
read patiyumayppiyai. 

„ 4, For ittilumullatu read ittaQaikkumullatu. 

„ 5, For atinal read ataoil; and for kotukkapperara^- 

varak read katukkappattdravaraka. 
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[ Although this makes better sense, the formation 
of the latters -p-patto makes this a rather strained 
reading; also we have preferred to retain the 
reading avara-k-katavappon. ] 

Text-line 6, Alter the ce in pannirukajance inte ne. For pafu- 
tafinimavaraiyu mavaraumi read patutahhippajai- 
yumavarumit.. 

„ 7, For muttimavar read mutfikkumavar. 

[The rest of the corrections suggested by us are 
our own.] 
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A PHYSICO-PHYSIOLOGICAL THEORY OF 
SYLLABLES IN HUMAN SPEECH 
By 

C. R SANKARAN & S. SOURIRAJAN 

Presented for reading at the Physiology section of the 33rd session of the 
Indian Science Congress on the 3rd of January 1946 at Bangalore. 

[ Abstract : — This paper makes a comprehensive enunciation of a 
new syllable theory of ours on Physico-Physiological basis. The 
unsatisfactory character of the previous theories regarding syllable-move- 
ment in human speech, upheld by the other scientists, is shown and the 
scientific utility of our theory is stressed. The validity of the theory is 
tested and proved by experimental findings. ] 

Many of the linguistic phenomena depend upon syllabic condi- 
tions. So far no satisfactory theory of syllabification 1 in entirety 
has been given expression to by any scientist. No doubt various 
theories have been propounded, each of them being only partially 
true. We will rapidly discuss a few of these theories at first. 

, The stress theory la is unsatisfactory; for, experimentally, res- 
piration waves do not always correspond .to the existing number 
of syllables. The sonority theory 2 is unsatisfactory because the 
application of this principle often results in more number of sylla- 
bles than are normally expected. It often happens that expiration 
is considered as a secondary principle by the upholders of this 
theory, and the relative sonority of sounds itself is something very 
subjective. The theory of buccal-opening and closing procedures 3 
is open almost to the same objections as the sonority theory. The 
‘fiction’ theory of syllabification 4 which denies a physical basis 
must be considered as a mere make-shift in the absence of a satis- 
factory rationale by which the phenomenon could be explained. 
That a syllable is but a metrical phenomenon 5 is too vague an 
explanation. The theory that a syllable corresponds to a rhythmic 
unit of speech 6 begs the question. That the essence of a syllable 
is to be found in the muscular tension of the larynx 1 cannot be 
accepted because the movements of the larynx do not exactly 
reflect the movement of the lips, but they are strongly influenced 
by the character of the vowel . 8 None of the above theories 
explains diphthongs 8a and the phenomenon of the doubling of the 
consonants . 9 
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Syllables form the shortest groups of speech-forms. Each 
syllable gives the impression of an unity with a centre of attention, 
or accumulation of articulatory energy. Such an energetic group 
is no doubt a rhythmic group as well. A satisfactory theory of 
syllabification must be able to explain all these various charac- 
teristics and define the limits 93 of the syllable, its centre and the 
factors by which grouping is effected. The « — phoneme theory 10 
affords such a rational explanation. 

Now consider the nature of the vowels. The unanalysability 
of a vowel-profile is shown by Scripture’s equations 11 

1 r°° r°° rft t 

y = — f die f dp f f (t') e u> ^ >t cos® (t' — t) dt; 

7 r J 0 J o J o( 

oo= f 00 (t') and p = f p O'). 

Physically a vowel is defined as a sum of a number of decremental 
sinusoidal vibrations of the air, a particular vowel being charac- 
terised by particular values for amplitude («), decrement (S) fre- 
quency (w), and the phase of the sinusoidal components (0). A 
vowel-profile (P) of form (F) and duration (D) is expressed by 12 

P - f (F) = f(i) = f {2 Sin (<e^ + 0i)} 

where i implies the various elements that go to make up the specific 
character 13 of the vowel. The above equations indicate an impor- 
tant property of vowels i. e. their independent integral nature, by 
which is meant their capability to undergo all changes that go to 
make up their specific character, independent of any other element. 

It must be recognised that such an independent integral nature 
is the essential characteristic of a syllable. Hence a syllable may 
be defined as a unit of speech 13a consisting of one or more individual 
speech sounds such that the unit is one of independent integral nature 
i. e. the unit is capable of undergoing all changes in the properties that 
characterise it without the aid of, or interfering with other elements 
or group of elements. 

From the above definition it is easily seen that a vowel is capable 
of being a syllable by itself 13 \ Thus the self-syllable forming 
capacity is the prime characteristic of vowel nature. The same is 
not the case with regard to consonants ; for, physico-phonetically 
consonants and vowels are opposite in character. Further it is seen 
from kymographic records that the length of a consonant C in any 
syllable of the type CV is constant irrespective of the nature of the 
vowel ; also oscillographic records of syllables of the type CV show 
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the consonant nature as a single complicated curve with no repetit- 
ion of similar wave-forms 14 . Hence consonant-nature cannot be 
expressed by equations analogous to those used for vowels. From 
the above it is possible to postulate an important characteristic of a 
consonant i. e. its single-phonemic occurrence in syllables .of the type 
CV. These experimental results also point out that a consonant by 
itself is not one of independent integral nature and hence not capable 
of functioning as a syllable by itself. 

Now consider the case when a consonant and a vowel or a 
vowel and a consonant ( C-V or V — C ) come together such that 
the net articulatory interval between the two speech components is 
zero. Now the entire configuration is a single unit with a Dede- 
kindian gap and continuity is ensured oy the construction of our 
«— phoneme. The «— phoneme continuity is one of independent 
integral nature. Hence we see how a CV or VC configuration can 
form a syllable, 

Single phonemic nature of a consonant in a CV configuration 
has already been referred to. It must be remembered that in any 
CV configuration, the continuum of speech sounds is closed with 
the construction of the «, — phoneme with the following limits : 

Limit (C«V) = « — influence region. 

Hence while the consonant can accommodate only one vowel, a 
vowel can accommodate two consonants provided, however, that 
the vowel length is sufficiently large. Thus a configuration C, VC 2 
is possible where V has a sufficient number of free profiles unaffect- 
ed by the <x — phoneme in the configurative type Q V. It is thus 
seen how a type C t VC 2 can form a syllable. 

According to STETSON 15 there is a physiological limit to the 
speed with which the consonants may be spoken, and as speech 
always tends towards high speed, the lengths of the consonants 
cluster toward the lower limit. Consequently only a small amount 
of energy is associated with each individual consonant 16 . But since 
that energy is associated with single phonemes, the duration or 
length of a single consonant-profile is longer than that of a single 
vowel-profile ( sub-duration of vowel ) i. e. C^j > V^ t . However, 
in a CV configuration the vowel energy has been transformed into a 
syllable energy. Thus a consonant is benefited by an acquired 
energy in a syllable of the type CV. When two consonants Q and 
C 2 come together there cannot be any * — phoneme continuity. But 
they can be made to unite by overlapping Cj on C 3 ( or vice versa ) 


11 
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if Cj is sufficiently strong to bear the strain. As individual conso- 
nants, both Q and C 2 are weak and hence such an overlapping is 
not possible. Consider a consonant Q and a configuration C 2 V. In 
this case Ci may be made to overlap C 2 V because of the acquired 
energy of C 2 " When Qis thus overlapped on C 2 V, the whole 
structure C 2 V may be considered as a single syllabic unit. Thils 
it can be seen that a type Q C 2 VC 3 C 4 can form a syllable. 

That such a consonant phonemic overlapping actually occurs in 
speech is proved even through kymographic records. The readings 
taken from representative records of the utterances of ' Great, 
Gate, and Rate ’ are given below to illustrate the overlapping of 
the initial two consonants in ‘ great ’ thereby resulting in an actual 
speech-loss. 

PLATE I. Kymographic records of ‘ great, gate, rate’ and the 
time curve, (f = 100). 
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Fig. X 
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Fig. 4 
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But it must be noted that a free vowel by itself being capable 
of forming a syllable becomes the first order of syllabification. 
The other types of syllables introduce successive amounts of res- 
traint over the vowel nature and thereby weaken the vowel-pre- 
dominance. Hence we can distinguish the following decreasing 


orders of syllabification signifying 
strength. 

Syllable type 
V 

CV or VC 
C, VC 2 

c-QV I 

Cl C 2 V c 3 } 

Q C 2 V C 3 C 4 etc.' J 


their stability, tendency and 

Order of syllabification 
First 
Second 
Third 

Fourth 


Thus a new rationale of syllabification has been outlined above. 
It is very important to note that our theory emphasises the fact 
that between any two syllable there is actually an articulatory 
interval greater than zero. 

The following experiment 17 done by us affords an easy method 
of verifying our theory : 


PLATE II. Circuit diagram 


*V CHOPH6M* 



F 



A microphone is connected through a suitable transformer to 
the grid circuit of a low frequency amplifier, or to the pick up 
terminals of a radio-set. When spoken before the microphone the 
speech waves cause variations of the grid potential of the amplifier 
valve and this causes corresponding variations of the anode current. 
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This varying current output is passed on to a moving coil galvano- 
meter (suitably damped) making use of a proper potential divider 
and the motion of the spot of light reflected from the mirror of the 
galvanometer is recorded photographically on an electrically driven 
rotating drum carrying a sensitive bromide paper. A number of 
• words are uttered before the microphone. For each' word a sepa- 
rate record is taken. Whenever there is a change in the anode 
current a kick in the motion of the spot of light is observed. It is 
easily seen ♦•hat within a particular period the current through 
the galvanometer is due to the integrated effect of the source pro- 
ducing the current. Hence we may expect a kick in the motion 
of the spot of light at the beginning of each integral continuum. 
This is actually the case. At the beginning off each syllable, a kick 
in the path of the wave motion of the spot of light is observed. 

Plate III The following four diagrams shows path of the wave- 
motion of the spot of light during utterance : — 

(1) ‘ Ability ’ uttered six times separately. 

v- -v- •%.- 

Fig. l 

(2) 1 Atmosphere ’ uttered six times separately. 

~~Y Y \ W > 

Fig. 2 

(3) * Avan ’ uttered five times separately. 



Fig. 3 


f4) rrrrrr’ uttered six times separately. 

v. / oooooo 

-—■“•V*. -—V — Vv. 


Fig. 4 
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The kicks in the wave motion of the spot of light for a complete 
word uttered in one breath represent the definite intensity varia- 
tions at the respective intervals, the intensity-changes being so far 
separated as to enable the galvanometer to experience a separate 
impulse. From the records, it is found that if the independent 
integral continua are separated even by O-l second, a kick in the 
path of the spot of light occurs. This shows the necessary con- 
dition of the existence of an interval between any two syllables. 
' It is only this interval between the syllables that gives the syllabic 
impression in speech. Naturally there cannot be any kick in the 
wave motion of the spot of light during the regions where the 
« -phoneme continuity exists. The experiment actually gives 
the number of syllables in the word and also their limits. 
The factors by which grouping is effected have already been 
discussed. 

The work of Norwine and Murphy 18 on the Characteristic 
Time intervals in Telephonic Conversations, is of high value in con- 
firming the validity of our theory. Their recording equipment was 
so sensitive as to indicate a pause of even 0-005 second. Their oscil- 
lographic record ( Fig. II (a) in their article ) shows very clearly 
the time interval between any two syllables. Fig. II (d) in their 
paper is of -special interest to us because it clearly exhibits the 
phenomenon of phonemic overlapping. That under such a pheno- 
menon there is actually a loss of speech has been predicted theoreti- 
cally and confirmed experimentally from kymographic records. 
The oscillographic records of Norwine and Murphy also demonstrate 
the phenomenon of phonemic overlapping as no lock-out resulted, 
contrary to expectation, under a negative response time ; also the first 
part of the reply was inaudible as a result of the speech loss due to 
phonemic overlapping. These two scientists further point out that 
“ sixty percent of the talk spurts contain no pauses and these 
comprise all the monosyllabic replies.” Thus it is seen that monosyl- 
labic words cannot have a pause even to the extent of 0-005 second. 
Hence the significance of the statement that a consonant and a 
vowel form a configuration ( the « — phoneme continuity only 
when the articulatory interval between them is zero. 
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Strobilion : 

Plate IV 



Now experiments with the strobilion show a single distinct 
pitch pattern for each syllable ( and not sound ) in speech- 
Abbott’s 19 method of tone centre determination when applied to 
syllable analysis affords a valuable means of evaluating the energy 
distribution in the syllable. The closed chain structure theory of 
a diphthong clearly explains its independent integral nature and 
hence oflers no difficulty in syllable mechanism. 

Vi _ — Vi — - d — 

V 

\ 

V 
\ 



Simplest structure of a diphthong. 

From what has been discussed above, it follows that what we 
generally apprehend as syllable is not merely a matter of the audi- 
tory impressions, but that a syllable is a pbysico-physiological 
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reality. 30 Our theory of syllabification, in addition to the explana- 
tion it provides for all the observed facts, reveals that every theory 
in the field 20 " held by the others previously is only partially true. 
Further the rationale of syllabic division in the wake of our theory, 
opens up a new vista in regard to the problem of vowel length. 

This will be evident from the following consideration. Let 
the limiting number of vowel-profiles affected by « -phoneme in a 
particular CV configuration be X. Consider the case of C| V C 2 
where 

( *N \ ( °N ) 

V C 1 V/=X=\ V C 2 / 

Now let the total number of vowel profiles be Y. 

( i ) As y increases, the free vowel length also increases not 
affecting the * -phoneme influence region. As y decreases, the 
vowel characteristic of the syllable goes on decreasing. Neverthe- 
less C 2 VC 2 remains a syllable. 

( ii ) Let y — 2X. Then there is no free vowel profile. 
Yet the sufficient conditions of a syllable are satisfied. This is 
therefore an instance of a limiting syllable having no perceptible 
vowel predominance. 

(iii) Let y < 2 X. Here there is actually an overlapping 
of the « -phoneme region which is however impossible as a stable 
unit. The limiting case will be that when y = x, when the con- 
struction is too unstable and active as a result of which the unit 
degenerates into a stabler unit or units, thus giving rise to com- 
pletely new syllables. Thus we can envisage the evolution of 
a number of delated types of syllables with a distinct common 
origin. 31 
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REVIEW 


Akbarasahi-Srihgaradarpana of Padmasundara. Edited by K. 

Madhava Krishna SHARMA, Curator, Anup Sanskrit Library, 

Bikaner, 1943 — Pp. i-xxxvii+46+60 : — 

The volume under review forms the first number of the Ganga 
Oriental Series started and published undei the authority of the 
Government of Bikaner. It is a work on Srfigararasa and was com- 
posed by a Jain author named Padmasundara who, as is evident 
from the title, was patronized by emperor Akbar. It is divided 
into four ullasas, the first and second of which deal with the types 
of heroines, the third with the divison of the srfigararasa and the 
fourth with the kinds of rasas other than the srhgara and is based 
on a single manuscript, readings from another manuscript being 
given separately. 

In his Prefatory Note Dr. Kunhan RAJA gives some informa- 
tion regarding the Anup Sanskrit Library and remarks that the 
Srhgaradarpana closely follows the Srhgaratilaka of Rudrafa, an 
earlier work on the same subject. In the introduction the editor 
acquaints the reader with the manuscript material he made use of 
for his edition and gives the history of the author who belonged to 
the Nagapurltapagacche line of Jain priests. 

There is also another work on the same subject viz. Srnga - 
rasanfivini of Haridevamisra, which is published as an appendix. 
This work is also based on a single manuscript and consists of about 
100 verses. The notes on the Srhgaradarpana added at the end by 
Dr. K. RAJA and the verse-indices to the two works have enhanced 
the value of the edition. Dr. SHARMA has rendered valuable 
service to the cause of Sanskrit literature by bringing out the 
editions of the two works mentioned above and we trust that he 
will bring to light several unpublished Sanskrit works, manuscripts 
of which may be available in the Anup Sanskrit Library as also 
in other places. 


M. M. PATKAR. 





